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.tiM MIeviof pMsere were ibwid amoag tbe pott 
taiioM eibeteof a Fkeoob geiitlemaii« formerly 
m resident of thif ti^. They ire impreeeed w4th 

'^^probability, and form a thriHing and intereiting 
aarrative. The notet are annexed by the eompi- 

,'ler, in order that the reader may ipderatand the 
hialerioal fretii to which they rftsr^ 

TBK Himiiw CAAKRT. 
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Mt modier had long been robieet to a ooinp|laint 
which thephytibiilns had forettdd would terminate 
her existeneei, but at ti^hit period, they could no^ 
conjecture, bift lliey prG»nounced that ite eftots 
would probably be sudden, and this event bat tOo 
^11 verified thefr prtdfttion. 

After havinff pass^ a wretched night, an mo- 
dyAd procured h6r some repose. She appe&red 
'irefiKdshed on lining, and taking my b«Mi« *ss I 
8t06d weeping bf lier bed side, she taid — 

«'Dear Mathildo restrain, this unavailtog sonqow, 
and listen with attention to tbe last words Which 
Heaven n^ajr 411o# me life and strength to 
ISO ybu ll^ave ^onglaboured under a slow, but in 
curable'disorderl J feel the crisis of my ap- 
proach, aud >nr1ierefore should I wiih to avert a 
stroke which must be ultimately inevitablefl Per- 
haps Heaven deals it in mercy at thi* peculiar 
'seasou, to spare me the affliction of living to wit- 
ness calamities reserved for tMs' unhappy 
countiV. Von, dibrest MathiMe are hif sole 
"source of sdicitud^,'the only tie that hcdds me to 
the world. It is sole consolatSoh to reflect, 
that I leave you to the protection )of'a man, on 
whose honour and tenderness I f^el the most im« 
)^icit reltance. Had your union been completed ; 
— ^butsureljr Monsieur deSalaignac your intended 
husband will not— cannot 9ielat)» *hik 'aoflflige* 
menta!— Ah ! at ah hour tike this; is it wondertul 
'if the tender anxiety 'of mv Bu|>prM the die* 
tateeof my reason, aiMi ^ve t6 dvmWt the most 
uncertain aspect of Probability f " Heaven may 
ordain a lasting and silutdry calm 'to succeeded 
'those alarming oommoli6itt, which divide and 
distract the State. Yod may again be restored to 
'the honours of Jrour' hbo^, and protected hi the 
peaceful pb^session of its wOakh. If such should 
be yodr ftfe, let not the ele^tion'of pnoeperity 
' rendtt yo<r calltas lolh* suflfering of the indigent 
or forgetful of those sudden* reversob Of fortune, to 
Wh'idra^'ekaltedln rattkar^ more liable than the 
humhle. Wear this ring,** taking from her finger 
-fibat iAkklH wii^j^^lidto^iwr kjr her unhappy 



Queen,* *• and, if tbe evanescent triompbe of thia 
world, the pkle of ambition, the sootbiags of 
adulation, the conscionsnsss of snpeHllff^beautj^ 
should stimulate yOuf ' fiMBngs lo*^dii^ or arr6- 
gance, look at this je^elt and MeUett her fiUe, e( 
whom it was the gift I draad the'lieantiflM 
spirit of the^ tirnos^I rindder al thai iMMwatiag 
fury, wi^ich seems eager to tear dowB emr barriar 
that dl^ency maintains, oUitaaatto ewif abigiliei 
that religion holds sacred. A- meaMat awfiK^ 



pri vo you even of the meaitt of sobsisblnce^ AfaioBt 
this misfortune have tfkideavouftd to guard. In > 
that ca!>inet ycu will fiiid ^ easlM^-«eeept Itl 
contents without scruple; Ihey' era exolosively 
my 'ow^ ; they consist chiefly <x jewels a preaa«t 
privately sMtfne f)FoM the ' IiidM, by mj, uncle 
the Governor, t mtended to pfessnt them to you oh 
ybdrmari^age: but they may too|»roba|djr ^PP^j^ 
to purposes more n^oesssfy than the gratificatieaof 
vaniQr. Confide the l^rM^lhiftbbqeest'tii^ciisa* 
tnre but old Basit ; IftflCumkptible fidelity 
with the human race,' if inhabits Ihb bosom ofi^ 
old servant Let himtoonceal then m some seeref. 
place, in or hear'this boildin^ iuid be we to 
noCe wmi 'thd spot where tb^ 'aire- deposited. 
Should the perilous colour of tlie times brighten 
to prospects of serenity and peace^ you mav apply 
th^ to 'their original deeanftion ; but the hour 
may CoGfie, when, driven to sd«k m d ^6inAga 
clitae ihat trahquili^ w4^ich ^hospi^ible FrtACe 
"es, you and Salmgnac'mav Mats the vigtent 
ience 'of a mother, which furuiriied the meate 
»ping to somtf* protecting asf urn." 
" Hbw my heart was wotinded by this lastaad 
proof of the tenderness of my mother t-^M^treiH- 
b^ingltailds'c^ni ttufdefy sdpport the weight ot 
the casket the so ardeiltly wkhed me to be pdb* 
sessed of ;''ai her desird I concealad It flnr titis 
present in my apartment, and A>und her at niQr 
return mm^e composed ; but tbe teiior of her con^ 
versatibn evinced the same intense anliety* fbr itfy 

fbtore welfare. ' "f 

Though I wished much to confide to BtsU the 
secrelt of tbe casket, I was vety d«slreas^t«r avoid 
the sospicKMi olf holding any private ^oorreiixMk' 
dence with him ; aiid were* it^ piMUe so to 
imagine, I shonM fbncy that Laitomf^ my fatberfb 
favouhte valet-de chmnUfre^ had private intimatiriir 
of my designs, and had beert •omtnistioiaid^ fA* 
vent their execution. But bf whoAa oduld be have 
been' Commissioned, and fbif%halpuFipese ooald Iib 
thus >i^tch me t — I met hfm every wb e t a ■ i wtba 
house, in the gardens, in the adjoining ground^' 
The efficiousness of his attentions wastroublf^ 
some— was odious tome. In his addrMte me, |ie 
had more of the easy fiimiliaritjr ef a« •<gal, wjtr » 
wishes to oblige and pleabe, than the iMpeetM 
deference which custom has taagbt us to expect 
firom persons in a genial sitiiallMl. ^ 

•Mitfia AnteinetledtTygbler arilafia»><^rkefeia' 
ewprwrt^^eTAurtri^*!^ , 
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I tt Iwfth foimd Uie wifhed-for opportiuiity 
i£ifaMmg^^lMk Tmn itretoMd down the 
of 1^. fOpd old m«ii vhen I disclosed to him 
tlie seeretof&e casket, tad repei^ my mother's 
lifmg.k^wiiom tfi commit it to his ette. .1 was 
Mnipeskshlj mftadled by the expression of affection, 
i^myfiunii^t and altachmentto myself, that 
hurst at snt^vals Ihm km lips when tears per- 
isUted biaa iui i|ie«k» with an incoherence that 
^adenced their tnith and ^fergy. I wwhed him 
lo appoints whero I migbt deli?er the ca»- 
J»t to hkn «ilbsiit dao^ar ot obsof va^tion ; and 
]to b^ topirte^aod his tra»blefome 
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Aye,? Md JMU^btkiog his biia4> I told you 
Ifli^ aji^liadti0oiselie> what sort of « feUow that 
was: end a* to hii over^fseat curili^ to you, 
' oanbot w«U guess what it drives at, I 
it iaw^hiwUiatVsgDod. The Marquis, 
. imaifiaes be has great attaclunents^ 
: wish he cetttd hear him soaetimes**" 
father," said L *'ofiUn j po mf j w di h» 
id dkipateh in business.** 
. dispatch,'* returned 9asil< ^' the fellow 
lever enough, I believe, as topm 
r , but it behouesus oot toletbuR gets 
lis casket olyour's; fori {uraoMseyou 
.nake no scruple of pocketing its con- 
; braemng it out afterwards that he bad 
igfa^ mm as you have.** 
lualiaiog spirit at present so prevalent,** 
hem inapireiUbe lower order of 
ions;'* 

, find very daajjferous notioQs they ^re, let 
me teil you, Mademoiselle ; for if people get it 
1^to their b«ids that thuy are to live biggledy- 
Mgi^edy -peUfiiell, without any distinction xw.' 
Ut their own wiSt what motive have they 
vent them fhxn cofabinf^ and strippiog and 
ing all those they iSnd ricber and weaker .than 
thems^bfesi 

¥ This nmn; is beneath yeivr notice or {nMne, 
Basil, and has ahready engrossed too much of our 
attention. I wish you wcwld consider thp means 
of eonesliling thi« cssket.*' 

^^ Oh! as ta concealing the casket, I am not at 
all uneasy about ths^ matter,** returned j^U ; 

There are places enough about these old towers 
th^ the iiflsp of darkoess hunself coukl not find 
out/ unless ha was shewiu them. But the point 
In be eottsideted ist whf»i we can set about the 
business without danger er suspicion. And I^ink, 
nftera pause, I M^tnk I can manage that matter 

C( The soMOr it is done the.bettec^'^This night 
Porle tieats hid enmies with a |rrand supper ; 
so thit, about twelvei, they w^ be aU in _ 
!«BffOiisal« andr a9 drunk ait swine ; so do you con- 
4river-MadeinoiseUe^ to briag the.casket to your 
pnsie««0Qfl^, in the western^tower, aboptthat time, 
«md kave the rest to me,'* . 

Aibet suppojy.the sapic^evening, m^ ^ther to miy 
KadreoM 8arpn*i<^<M»ii«)4nae4 to, us his intention of 
i t t awi y if iflnnediately to Paris. 

*^Publw affiirsb'*>ne saidi " had SMiimed a most 
critical appearsM^" 

I have enemies,** said he, who may avail 
4iiwm < a mn Wmy «lN|e«ee to misreprefent^ my 
ipriaeiptos, aalcspefait iny •epdoet; uid way pre- 



sence there might aflbrd me oppoctunitisi of refta 
ting their calumnies, and defeating the maliM 
and should any vblent flame tveak out, Plaf ipi 
would brobably be the safest acvlum. iThere, pi Um 
involution of numerous individuals as conspicnoiisi 
as myself, I might find security ; as s« oak, ma* 
circled by a forest, would be more likely to encap^ 
the fiiry of the thunder-bolt,' than (MWier which 
stood slone, and in an elevated situation.'* 

My thongto were firil qf my nppdinttil ittlh 
Basil, and Irelind soon after suMMT* tha^ 
and [dismiw ray, women at an early houp; My &tBor 
retired soon afterwards to his Apartment, and at 
twelve the bouse seemed quiet I took the caaki^ 
and thro^^ring a scarf around me to obnceal it if I 
shouM happen to be discovered by any ot^ the do- 
mestics^ I descended softly, and- soon rea c fc e i tho 
gjreat hall, firom which there is a corrider that eooi? 
1^,1 iriratiii wife ihesKresleni tower. Ami jMe^ 
along my ears were stunned with conftwed somida 
of ri^tops merriment, which proceeded ftom a roooy 
on the ground floor, where JLa Porte vras enter* 
taining bis baochanaiian crew. My lieart palpitn* 
ted, and my knees treari>ledasl creeped aking^ ; 
too [had a stranger witnessed my Mtreme treoklatioai 
he would have imagined thati had stolen tne trens« 
•re I was goins to cgnoeaL Jfot since the d««tli 
of my dear and Umented parent, 19^ spirits are ng- 
italed by the slighten^^alarffi, and I am sufa^t even 
to visionary temrs. 
I found Basil waiting at the door of the moek* 



«'Copie, Madamoisells,** said he, **I am afrmid 
you bai» staid too long, aqd ithat we shall bo in 
danger of meeting La Pdrte and his drunken roar- 
ing eompenkx^soa onr retam*-r-But^comei let us 
aliotti our business.** 

He conducted me up a narrow stone stair-case, 
whioh led to the upper room of the tower^ 
which was filled withhimber^ and shattered rem- 
nants of massite, carved and gilt furniture, which 
had fermerJaf ornamented the a^cie^t building;. 
Against the wall leaned a painting of enormous 
magnitude^ which represent the norrors of tlie 
massacre of ^t. Bartholomew; the artist bad re^ 
corded the ipfan^ of his oMuftry but too horribly 
strikiogi bv^ Basil allowed ^e no time to consider 
this dreadibl and disguising objects— he pushed it 
aside with some di^culQr, and, to poy great siprpriae 
discovered behind it a small door. . 

^You would never h%ve suspectdl this, Madam- 
oiselle.** . , . 

'•Never indeed, IBa^il** 

*'Ah«*' said he, looking carefully round, and look* 
. , ing the door by wbieh we had entered, know 
high [amy nook apd crany of these old buildings; but 
I never showed them to any onoi except my wife ; 
and there is no danger of her saying auy thmg of 
the matter, because she has becui dead these ten 
years. Indeed mjr reason 6>r keeping the patt^ 
so private was, on ^coou|it of a communication 
there is between this tower and tba vaults where 
the wiqes ^e kept. People<|[iH^y be hoqpst enough 
but there is no good ia throwii^ teooptations in 
their way, you know.*' 

•*How"said I, *a communicatioi) bQtweea this 
and the wine vaults ^ ' 

Yaushal sae.tii<itse0|^l^aAWise^e/.sfH(iJ}|^- 



"■E)igfti2ed by 
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ill. ^if Tou wiU but tftke the trouble to follow meJ 
Ife!eaihe#9y,and l followed Mm wtth difi- 
Isdltjr, on' account of the narrowness of the pas- 
Inge : the etatr-case was |6nned in the massy 
wall of tiie tower, and wound entirdy round it i 
thought we dould new reach the bdttonic of it 
We orrivedi at length at a Mall i^ated dooci of 
minch Bisil had the key; dn enter ii^ it we found 
oorselves in ^hng nairrow passage. 

^hesc vaultd are very extensive,* said Basil, 
they braneh out m diilbrent direetbns at least half 
n milei najr, one of them is said to have a commu- 
nication with the neighbouring forests ; but 1 nev-i 

r' foond It because i was alh& of ksing myself if 
went alone, and I did not choose to take any one 
with me because it would have been necessary 
%o pass through the wine vaults.* 

tie stdpped wheA we arrived at the end of the 
Ifitliage, and tumuig tdwakds m^ as he prejpared to 
the gate.--^ 
^You must not be frightened atany tlyng you 
iieeher^ Ma^moisdie; the vault we are going 
Id ^ter wng ibrmerty the eemetery <tf the foi^oa- 
tkm ; it is however consecrated groand, and lies di- 
|rec^^imder the place where the former tlmpel 

H^.^^i^Mhreed * large rusty as bespoke^ and 
^fth diffieuRy tinloekedthe heavy gate^ which 
ctj^ened into a wide gloomy vault arched above, 
md supported by rough vilcouth pillars of a bladk. 
ish stone. 

*See,* mad Bull, pointii^g to a large heap of 
Qones uid skuHs which lay piled up in one t^er 
W this melancholy reeeptaefe, ^ny Mrave IfeUews 
te^t their boMes here, in time of war when the 
^listle hair been beselged, as i have heaH, they used 
to dig great heies here, and toss in their dead and 
Wotin^liy doeens. No matter, Madan^iiselle 
iPH engage tiley deep as soundly as if they ha(( 
^Bne monum^B^tslmd ieog inscviptions, md a dozen 
^i^trble f^tiHi weeping over them, like that in the 
€kt^^^teiiM to your great grand&ther, the Mare- 
ehd. I think,* ceatinued Basil, looking roun^, 
*I tbfaik weeaanot find a better place thanthi^s to 
deposit your casket Mademoiselle ; for m one will 
MM rooting «fter hidden Ueasures amot^ the 
mlA Mtten bones of these poor soldiers .who. whilst 
they lived, wer^ often without a s(m$ in thejr pur- 
ees.* 

He appffoeched the bfiap4)f bones, and I followed 
M^I confiwa without some reluc^nce, for the 
ttfhlhe '<«rriiMl^ fiii«%, twinkling through the 
idinnf ^ ag fc i of 4he • vwt ^een^ed in danger of 
•iMMdifde extfiM»e% -a»d oiistftfeairfiil gleam 
lehfath dknir tftvealed the ho»pfs of tk&i ead sep- 



•Med 9een IHghlQiisd, MadanpQisene,* saiU fia^ 
mwtaitpraaiihed thehoMi; ^puk)ok paIe.-Ali ! 
ywhav^ aereaaoii 2->»M kBows the dead are ten 
times «liir o«i^ai^^fiia&tb« living !-TheseHee> 
jtM wefe oM&aalefee aa limisi I warrant but 
mm lhci|r«to tfsqtiH^iiAlMnb& They say, indeed 
that their ghoets stalk aWrt jUiese subterraneous 
ly H ges ■; iyft Ij^ is all neosenae.^ 

: «^ setnown we^Uffht a^ bespoke, and eearcning 

jllimdf ibund ail plf^paattock. 

.fAfO I knew I^obld Hod this old fellow^ said 
jli^.'k^%n|j[|fU^t inhabitant of the ca^Ie^and 



time. Come Madamoiselle, do you hold the light 
whfle I go to work ^k tfile idtPtOB^ spot 
at tl^ foot of this great .istooer Note the pleee 
well, that if I should be sent to keep these Mm 
tewn Company, before you come iir search of you^ 
deposit you may knew Where to find it^ '^ 
He struck the gvound )«Hlh the mattoek^ and 
the echo rung in long mttrmnrs tarough^ vauilai 
he stopped. — ■ ft 

<^ No matter,said hei then is no huntail hekift 
within nearing: or if there wm^ they woi^ 
imagine that the ghosts wore amusing Ihemsalves 
by flinging their old bones and skulls at oseatiotet 
He repeated his strokes, and soon made a h^ 
low sufficiently large and deep to cotfnin the cas- 
ket; having previously wrapped it m. acoatse 
dlodi* h^laced it in the hoie« 

^lam thinking,** said he, smiling and castinsr 
a look towards t& bones, am tiunkiag, that if 
Uiese old sculls had eyes and bimiae in mem, as 
they used to have, it WdtM^he a sore veamti^ to 
se^ this treasure so near itoami wUhoeliheiog addH 
to get it in their gripe; they were keoa pnoi^ 
in pursuit of their prey once On a timev nadouM^ 
but now, how tpsietly they rest<!-^h^,«liMa^ 
moiselle^ this wor kl is a^ s^nwe pli^ end t 
wonder why people eliMild toilaiw motl, and mi0 
themselves miserable/ ttnd do the w<wit ae^^ 
for the sake of moncy^' when thvjr knew ^^lh» 
time, that all the rushes in' the world* ismMdmm 
one half hour to tiietr livte» and that tibpngh dM^T 
heap up the wealth pf $he iiidaes, they unist veoKt 
to death and judgment at last'* * 

It is indeed'tt miewaMe i» fli te ati Oi > ^ wM-l. 
^'^ere,** said Biail, as he covered Ihe caak^-; 
from the earih yo« eame, and ta the eatth yen 
return ; and pity it ift thi^yM Over Wene dugout 
it tomake «isn,^wlKiottffattoi4ieelti«$ lMih«i^ 
^ out and tum^ ajgasnst add taat vach oUmt 
leoe-meal, iikebeasfes eiprey*** ' 
He covered the^ ^M, whettt^\hhi.hliJaid the 
casket ^itha stone, Aod egem piiHtiflf j^^ io 
my particular observation^ we <|Mkted^a>4rea|!y 
aliode of ^eath, add mched the weslinm' lender by 
the pas^ges :we had faheady i tRi^lQit, Sim^ 
cauttotialy closed the httiev • «be^eind<Bepja«e44hie 
picfnre, iiid we then loAlydescendedb the s||iir- 
ease that led to ^ gveat-halL We viSkfrnfli^ 
through the corridor without any interru||Me&i tie 
BmibdianiLlt, we ima||iBed, weve sitilteleltaiing 
their ortfiesi for tlmr voicee/aeemed lOu^e^jMO 
their mMi merer MAentesjithAn beferei , *W« 
tro^ aoftly< and reach«i thtf ^bec that opcml^tbe 
hall, when obsMrvaig a^;<jeiB(t« lifht a4v4rifgij|g 
througii^e opposite corridor, Batdhastyar^iQj^ 
geished fiis light and wieald have ^w^MI«r 4lto 
oie poiiBage we had^Jnat^Hed^ befc^^^tlhat 
tfMietlt^eiMHse beeMiB|phMiil»,aii«qQM|iylfthe 
l^^dMbhef La tele «ni hiMtmpaioni^T }]We 
knked tound hi^vahi frr^e. piece oi tefii^e^^ 



la reii 
in ^e< 



>Piiyjnfl m*9. isrthe^ve be has brok#8 m hkffe w p \»rtbt» t» n<»htiwn 6<ai> // 



deore^f ^ adjoinrngifanteiilt «U 1 
filuil ifept'hastily-^ftrwni, I fbUewed : 1r«^f|t* 
erid the halt and*- oaaeeatod ourselves behind 
^fthO'door. A ihmale semnt, rwho hedv0ari;ied ^e 
light which had* at first alarmed Hs^ eresaed the 
hall 'Without posoeiviBgraSi and«sf0Bded theetairs; 
but It WM too late te4iike.aur iiE99fl»S| ee the ne#r ^ 
aper^Hdi'of ihe Bacohanahi-waBld -hnveteMlMld 
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te« 1^ this tiffle tob swioiahly drunk to see any 

It was Bi vain that Basil endeavoured to en- 
pourage me : my violent tremor oUiged me to lean 
•gainst a pillar for support In this situation we 
over heani the fidlowmg dialogue, which, as it 
wiU have at least the charm of novelty to recpm- 
lM»d it, I inll endeavour to repeat with as much 
heeoracy as pesnUe. 

. Softlyrsoftlyf' cried one fellow to another, who 
raanng out' CA iroi «you will disturb the Mas- 

quis.^ < . « 

K «The Marquis,* retumed.the person .to whom this 
Motion was addressed, >wiib is the M^^is?-hang 
^11 Blarquises, and Dukes, aud Counts and Bar- 
tOM* ' . . . . 

» Mye, and Chevaliere,* added another^ whom, by 
liis vme, I knew to be La Porte, 
'^'^ye, and Chevaliert! resumed the finffc, ^nd 
UkAtapB^ and AbhoU^ and Monks, and Friar9i .and 
0eaii% and all tlie rest of the hellish fry that have 
kept Bs chained to the oar like poor galley-slaves!' 

«Ye8,* cried another, they have kept us kmg 
Enough tied to the voke CThat's Malout, the hus- 
landman,' said Basu) labcMuring the stubborn earth 
Mbe beasts of burthen, that they might pamper and 
Mrg* thems^TiS with the ht of the land. But 
l«lsa«« changed, thank Heaven!-*! don't find 
IhatMu^^^fV* <^ m$de of betl^ stuff than other 
Mks; and bisiordshi|i may plotigh his own land 
Ibr Jean Malout!' . 

<Ploagh his emu iandi'^caEClaimed La.P.orte ; «it 
is not clear tone thati^y tkift.day twelvemonth, 
lie will havea ibot of landtofOough,* . 
, I wi^" cried another, I wish we.ceuld hit 
^ some fnilieibefore we separata tlwt might pt^ 
Hues OS a little fun^ Oppose, we goqptoM| 
tower, and storm ol(| Battl in his oitad^L 1 shoMF 
4Hle tes«s theweather^beai^ vi«age of .thi^ formal 
"bid prig stttok up on one hf those ^arp batUements 
thatheissoibwiiof*' . . « , 
, **0h! no doubt you would do K^iltiders^ my 
fnl-valiant orator," sud La Porto ; but as mat- 
ters are not yet eometo a proper crisis, you had 
Wt go and try to aieen younself into your sober 
The fiimily wm hekt os^iit is time for 



V^'<4M^Mbie wo separate," cried a little pert 
tiMpiiirtid >j0lman» who had bean singing Ca aira 
mb eitpdt^ aboot the kali to his o^wn music, 
.** give lAk leave ta ask. yen. Monsieur La Porte, 
.and L choose to aSk.|Pl>U4 knowing you to be 8^ man 
oy^inin^and Inoiteledgft, we.laequainted with 
thb sprin^Bof Goverliaiielit,^afi4,lhe m*cret« ofihe 
Courtand the ini andJmi(9isf :pah)ic afiaire, and 
all thit kimi of bonhesR, wmom may say ; fl would 
Tisk yoi^';,bein^a mail of pfftiaA0.tckleiits^l».Isaid, 
before, what is thee Nststoal Assembly dreaming 
about all thi&^tiknait L fsn afraif) tkeire is some] 
Ibul play ' anteiagst. t bto^LSomi^ arii^teipratie col 
lu^ion. Why^ in thedavti's name, don't they der 
thi'one the King at onoe^ and let ns proceed , to 
'^Husiness?— We heai^ a..deid <^ talk about our 
liberty and our equality, our rights and out 
'/^^riyilegea ; but I want to knew what 9m we %he 
■letter ht tltera if we are to be kept ^in servitude 
jadBovertvl Whece'steiihtrty^nd ec^ly ji| 
W this? ff we are to be nothing the richer for all 



choppings and changing, and revdiiMoos 

and counter-revolutions: why I say the King 
might as well have been left to reign quietly, as 
his successors have done before him," 

Don't tell me of Kings and Emperors,** bel- 
lowed out one of the party, who had remained 
behind the rest and just then came reeling through 
the corridor, what is the King but a man like 
ourselves, that he should think to have the impu- 
dence to maltreat and abuse, and put us to death, 
and shut ns up in dungeons, and Bastiies, and iroD 
cages, and the like : imd exercise all manner of 
cru^ties and despotisms on us, just to divert him- 
self when he has nothing else to do, as one may 
say! What flesh and blood could endure itl-^ 
thmk, for my part, our ancestors, and predeceesofs 
aikl fbrefiithers were all stocks uid stones, or they 
would have demolished the King, and the Gov- 
ernment, and the laws, and courts of justice a 
ti^Ousaad ynarl aga Kings and Emperors! the 
tyrants; and rd)bers, and scourges of the earth! 
if one of them was to provoke me, I would cut his 
throat witU as little eompunction as I would Jcill a 
fiea« I KrouU make him ^ake and tremble on his 
throne ; and if he was as fierce as Hannibal* and 
as great as Ai^nnder, I'd kaoek him off it !" 

To give energy ;to this elegant effusioD ef 
Jacobin eloquence^ the monster who pronoooood 
it, violently struck the door which concealed me 
with his clenched fist, as he staggered past it 
TheimpuhMsof suddeii,tenor overcame my pru- 
dence— I screitmed aloud. . The Bacchanals stood 
for a moment in silent amaaement ; when La Pprte, 
who was evidetitly much less ifiebrjiflkted than the 
rest, .fWnd vbeiog niore Customed to drinking, 
probabl^, Btefitftrward, and.eackimed-^ ^ ^ 
^ Wj^ich of .the dear little, creaturf^ have, ^e 
here l^'tlimsa was-thiafair . to watch and listen 
to us1-&>Tfais is one of your Jeaknis freaks, I sup- 
pose." 

<^ THerte jealous of you," cried another ! «what 
conceit ! when every otle in the family Imiws 
that she Ha^ been d^iii^ for me this half yesiE.^' 

C6tAh\ mike your appearance, my little 
cried tH'e wretch, 'sei:ting my hand, *'and ~ 
your passion in the presence of thisgood 

In my first surprise and terror I bad hidden^iny 
face with my scarf: but this little altercation liad 
allowed me time fbr reflection. I pnihed Basil 
back as he was ruHhing out te pNflset nle,iMd 
stepping fbrward, suddenly threw the «6Udkiflg 
from my face ; but to depict the ooHMennitifttand 
(istonishmeht of the Bacehanatiin rant^ wem a 
task to which my powera of deserifiti^ are utterly 
inadequate i one would imagine, froiatheterriiad 
amazement with which they beheld tbaft^Bome 
hideous spectre had pre^eiated itselftnthtiririMr. 
I4 Porte, whose eflh>ntery Wasnot lo beiauat^ 
atteriipted to sp^k ; when, asamning an ah? nf 
auttiority; 1 commanded thein tobe^oia;^ maknoi 
one, except La Porte, seem^ in ^e ImUnolMied 
to disobey the order. 

, La Porte loitered after the rest atid sifiittfHBd fci* 
clined to apologize., It seen^ natdrat thli^ I 
should have immediately departed ; butthatttMd 
hav,^ Bubjected Basil, who stodd liehii^ iM, to 
almost certain discovery, which ' t had ey^'iuMiu 
'for wishing fc nvoitf. ! tfierefht«*!iili^iflnflii'ily 
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■tatkm, and with • 8tlU more adhbritafive roice,' 
imnted La Porte to follow his cAntNiniooa. 

** I oaljT ilay, MadamoiseH^^' looking msui as 
if for aa eamae^ ^^ioaly wait to see that the doc^ 
and windows, are properly aeQured-^-thoeeaervaBto 



I desired he would go, and send oilier 

Sereon for that purpose, as I believed he had ren- 
ered himself iocapable of that or any oth^f dseful 
olBce ; and repeated my command that he wouM 
Immediately retire. 

t * I will, Mademoiielle, immediately ; only suf- 

w affb to apoWize ** 

. ^ Yonr eonduct admits of no apirfejfy,*' saidi, 
^ and yoar present disobedienoe aggfavales the 
oflfiuice.** 

*« Pisobedienee! he repeaM» ^ "ullen 
mile. 

You need not, however, apprehend,** resumed 
I» that I shall r^ieat to your master the ridicu* 
km ribaldry I have this ni|rht iiibidentlly oveiw 
heard; for once your insotence shall go mapon- 



*lnad(Stioer* repeated he, in the same tone. 
•* This ii hatsfa kmifoage. Mad emo i selle ; but lips 
so beM|Kful9^ eontmu^ the inonsler of audacity, 
■urveymg me with ihsiilUnff confidence^, are 
li t^m i F*^ to use any lancusgf' 

Think what I felt But the wretch waa un- 
doubtedly encoUr^giMl by my standing to parley 
with him. 

*^ You are beneath My (ibnteihpt,** aiid I, turning 
disdamfhlly fVom him; «*besidesyou are at pre- 
aant intoxicated." 

. ^ Yes," he returned, with a looli which alarmed 
me. ''I am inUM^ted with admiration your 
beauty!" 

In the moment when I felt myself glow with 
indignation, that denied me the power of utterance 
k sodden blow levelled the aodaeioua iWnitflr to 
the earth, and a light he Md was fortunately es- 
tingHisbed in his tall. 1 knew it had b^ dealt 
liy thearmofBaail, aodtbe moon beaoung en the 
opposite window, showed him ready to ra^t his 
Sttoke. I caught kis arqit and whilst La Forte, 
prostrateat cor ftet, called alood for assiatsnce, 
1 softly conjured him to retire without speaking. 
Batimd witii his rofeage he obeyed Ike order, 
\uld retired though the oenrklor thai led tvtke 
western tower.— I aaetnded the atai^08ae^ and 
Viielied my apartment^ leavkig La Foii«> to the 
' laare of bis companipNii who were Am recatM by 
l^oQtdriosL 

PART li. 
»■ i 
8obaai{uentevenUindi^ nqr fotkerto hasltn 
lilt joorftef to Badi, MMl ahoddMod uttbe 
idea of eiMSuMfiDgKtyftiweel and tmmiil retiae- 
inent for tettHHudtosMi aiid.&c|ioiia eityt whie^ 
appeared t^wy tert^edimifiwiflna a maia of kor- 
rors, wbflie daiager prtamtaitarif ineteiY hideous 
form; where diering oafcragtt Amite in tke-perpe- 
tritioa of Crimea the meat aitaeeioos \ and con- 
cealed malevolence direols* Ike daog^of the a» 
iiisio.*-Mewiliul God ! io^ wkea mi ,eaJamitiet 
'\!iWI%ii«h konroia tasninatei 
" IManolltermetivwIbr tkedeep.eefrf^ vei^ 



whitii f, consented to ^ fiHai ^' 
castle contaihed a relive moat dear to mf ftoi Mi 

to whicn my sbporstitious ftnOy' was inclilied to 
ascribe some power of sapeniiateral pibt^ttti^ 
the dusf of my deaf lamented parent' TU^ ]ii|4|t 
(ft>r the following day waa appointed for cKM^ jfiS^ 
ney,} I determmed to have a mais ceMtatealQ^ 
the. repoi^ of her soul. t . . - .r 

I iQcbrdh^gly prepared the foranjr ckapel iWthw 



K, which was performed, i^r midnU^ht,: 
, 'iests ;, all the fomily assisted at ik lit 
first I hnhied (hat the presence of La Pdrte, and* 
his ref^fobate companions, yifknM have been pro- 
fanation to the soledin hour, and determined' to ex- 
cliide ,them; biit chHstian chkrity revcrfted OEk 
mibMiction. ^ F 

Let them come^** said I j «' hearb -^ thUt 
obddi^te have been mdted hf devotion, and ibft- 
eiied to contrition by its ioilantaneous impulse. 
<Not the righteoiiai ifoCiiiMaare called to repen- 
tance.' . . 
The musical jikrti of Aia holv solemnity were 

eiformed chiefly by ISaint Salaire and myaelC 
y fancy represented the saiiited spirit of my 
mother hovermg pv(|r the sotemn tcmfj, to the 
reotttems we <^haunt<ed with^^aach^^ fervour. 

When the ritea wer&teisked, the Priests with, 
drew, accompanied by the other persons who had 
assisted at the ceremony ; butl ftad defiM^lne 
night to exercises of develibii, and determined to 
lemam in the chap^ Thooaffinartion waajMh 
fenial with the present temper of loy mi4» t^d 
soothing tf^ it9 distressed feelings. 1 had coi|tipiied 
more than two hours at the altar, when the great 
clock striking five, warned me that it was tiogta 
to retii*6. I Arose tb dejiait, when a low adond, 
that proceed^ from the oppoeite end^ th« aisle, 
nrested me. I saw the ffgufe et a ahuafnrkut ^dn 
lis neajrer apiKoach perceived it to bi&ligoaGv. 

Salignac S" said 1, in surprise^ rpufbt ^ 
had retiAdfo test*' Tr«,%s '. 

^ When IHe ihind ia deHAy ^s^imi^^^imM 
he, "^We have aa litde idbkliaties«afeweaa%Mit. 
I have watahed ill nigfat topteenf 4fomainafnnrs 
etaate eaiaiahtiMi withym" 
Ai an^er tim^'' «idL . 
"And whir iwtnof l—Thcw 
cious," interrupteo he, 
•«16Hi.lo«eB%.liUthilriAl' 
:?* toWijpwMi* ye%4[*!^S8!|;l»^crefoi^ 0ia 
question that impliea a'doubt ?— Why Uiis em6uoo« 
said I, atruck with auq^iM|t tlM,ekrnesCiiea|^ 
his voice and geBture. ' ' 

He iSSIhiy Aknd/ibdm me lliW WMllfMr. 
At this ilur; said He, " I hoped to have te- 
eelved this hand ; before I had the happiness of 
eeeing you, I was soothed by the hope of calling 
you mine. The loveliness of my destined bride 
was the favourite theme of a father, whose anxiety 
for my happiness, more perhapi ,.thnn int 
•motiveSt jfirst induced him to,ju 
originally proposed by Mont, 
listened till 1 MN^f me enanioum^ 
ture; but Wlitft"#4a'iny rapturife *B 
fitti^llf^ilttimyed the loveliness of the olrijjiBilt 
alktyed my transpoKt* 



lese mdmente axe f^f* 




fat 
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OEMroaA I> ^bioh I aevar eoteiuiiiecl a doabt? 

g^«ii|o(l MMiMMd df each oUicr's aentimeots!— 
tor attadui^ be^ mUfied bgr the ap- 
itM#,or oar paieatal— Wb^irefow^ lhta thJ» 
ide, that filli me with ^rror 1 . 
••ArtiWlireaithilJbewi 
^BotwhiKtT-^Be qdiekfl entr^t yea I a 

*^rfe9i»«itti|t9<)t, l(atttada, UUyoii kneel i^Uh 
)tm ^Aire thw al|ari, arid proiHiae td he mine," 

^jQhr whK ^ottld yoa exMl thia unneasary 
Momm U^Tbti niglH i have f urcd to devdiioa ; 
I wiih no world y inteirests to interfere with duties 
»lr^|tir-Thiii»«eWor--iij»fla^ 

••lliiMiheiif^itiaaia^ee," rowng«lhe,-of 
jiiMi:th* awW eDlemoy4^ii^ the aacredne^i of 

TeheeoAtiMieL 



Tel H mejiot Uuv |he AlmifMy et^nOiP* 
VHio V^<>Mf ii^^^' me abahn fiir my pain, 
when em muiy dear ti^treeaUi , ; - 
Thatlho Mrviee ef Onl waa thrdeamnfrofall* 
<)ii» Wi^ to kh hoM en the flahiM we te^ 

Tofotheif wettndied.tha trathofhteliba^ 
And we owned when the paths of proi^d sdenee iHt 
trod, 

Thai all knoiwledge was poor to the knowledge of 

God; 

Thy fiuth in thy last waning moments is shown* 

doiithe«» my sis^h enjoy it alonsi 
Thjr leader oompanion frem Uii's early hreath, 
Miy be not, alas ! thj companion in death, 
Bat her spirit vMk thine shall sUH Ibndfy v^te, 
Aiid the glories of Heairen shall oft break on her 
sighU . 

When her theng^tii. frcim earth^s perils and somwe 
wise.. 

Td her dedrtwin-bom sisier who lives in ihlf wkim$ 



Klia twin Sliter*. 



9t MS. aaor. 

Mf'^^mh I the oh^stnnt trees' shade, 
Whuaiiami » ehildheed we frolieked and pli7s4, 
immf sjM^ielwMry, and bMthaned wtUtgleoift, 
%1oalt duNtfofhrnytearealfhyelose-aMlnedeem 
^^thi sound of dark meaiirng yet rhig in my eikr, 
i*^Thy sister is dhwptng, her sammons is near ; 
%e4bi^<^^^^^ strong ahd the mighty o^er 



^fai Hnnidi sie» w s^fbn like ears. || 

'Our kit^^lHMi not oonkmon, onrties were abote 
IThe wroal oonnectiott df slstedy lote, 

!W^M» mlm^fm ^t infanUne prayer; 
JkB eMMlMed adveeee^ in^eanh study and •mt 
Onr hepeg, enr pnre>ri», ddr is Hgl ^i win ikieseiM* 
And the thongbt of the one, atlhoegk yet eiMij^resti 
Oft lemada reply in the otherVlimd bMsti 



•eabiMMe was entfweAa Aline* ee^hri^ir 

""'O'er the radt^ mriTJer dlT eilriftiilhwid!A 
^. aprbg, 
ifo riTal emotions, no Jealoosiei Tsid, ' ' 

SlWfl^rilir^^iw!)!^ .to prdfllnet 
ewM'tha^^fiWitee soaree Jmeiv^es . 
#«ltimliaflfsr«rii]4tme^ 
>flMk neitfMt «iMiiMNi«w«w«it Iblimsp ditiMd 
;|Hprcpp^H^ or ieetp£ antmliii. 

r ^hM myiiMn^ snmmoiied away, 
I the slow hbut^ c(f the long dfreaM day? 
ji|i||p. fM ha^s seng wilt seem ^toneless to me, 
^ sad uffpartikej^ by tljee; 
* iMiiimm i y WwrtiiKl a when4ngi piflffv 
^^mwmw^^ Ml ^^i»tiHMileMeW•lpe» 
' Mwpt^MIr'^ ma)^ In^OsiMe^k, 
^ Wi^Ubl ir sorely leM Oilier fhiin <^ 1. 



ttTERARYHlSTORY'OF'THB BIBLE. 

The Editor of the Viiller being ef epinkm thai tiiie 
more that Is known regardihg tiiii idTaltaable 
work the better will it be for the temmmiity 
at large, now bring forward the first of a eeri^s of 
sWrl artiolea on this intfiresting snli^ect, written, 
he would fain hope, in a style wfaioh nmnet 
possibly offend any seet in wriigien, and eaitable 
lo the edifloation ef the yeetq^t and'teiilieslniUl 
elusts of society. 

rneTAiiTicLS. 
Ta» Bible ef the Christians is, withtitit ejr^e{»' 
tion, tfie WM* femairfcehle workflow in eiueteiit^ 
in Ihe^ihnlides of the learned, there are ftequently 
eeen Doiodce of en estteordioAry ftotinaityi am 
eurieWi and intecdsUng fifdtta thtt ttajUve df their 
deirtealb : bnt noito^ aj^^ioeiah tile Bibis, taken in 
, ^MMfetaeeM^ in p^ age, while eertainly 
no psodurtkm wfaaterer haa.asiy pre^osion to 
IM fhe digiitty ef eompositkm, M the U99fw- 
. laal Miwe ef tie ent^eefii tmaled.of in its psges. 
ftesit Hi^jwad JMIs isot Gfeek oiigin, end, ifi eigm- 

)0fer^ elhef Ji^SMy fNrodpctigi^ < The 
origin and natoreof this every wayamgular w^j»i 
lto>w it was ores^rved daring the most remote isea^ 
and how it becam* kmlSML to the modem World in 
its prteent shapes form a highly interesting chapter 
^^liieftry hisC(M(y& ; . ^ 

T mSililveeih|^ebiUiatlh.<ttt^^ 
4iM<rdiiad» ttelief elti»J[is»v««A Gbmtip^tMkMd 
tedivsMI iiiw «MiysiiMi}pofllieiiB.tentiM^ 
Old mi New IMmm^ the sfermr jbewg 
wiMiiflesiBemed^hyti»tJe«ik4iJietieii»^t hoth 
behigettiefltialii^bniiing!;Aht<hia^ 
Hie Old VMMenttetfae lsr#eet depi^rtm^ <^ 
work, irad* «fpe«iw acolieotiea of/^^t^fhed 



(leairr«||^ 



■ ^ fci st^r^e i ^ mcKll eewystmnd pictoa^,,^^ — 
all placed timther & thMidmreflMie, mm^l 
^tiMy MieM^ thdpnepe«io£sittt«al iUMlr^<» 
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On taking a glance at the MitentSy'&e prhM^ljpal 
aut^t of narration setmii the histoty of the Jews 
^mmeQcrog with an account of the creation of 
iLhe world, and tracing their history, ^nealogi- 
fitiljA throu^k a series of striking vicisitddes and 
changes sitiiation. But when ^e examine the 
IBarratiyes i^utely.. it is found that there is 
AiNither i^eaning than that of mer^ historical elu- 
cidaiioo- U IS peipeived that the whole train of 
events.reoorded| tj^e ^^rhole of Uiose lofty impas- 
sioned strains of poetrf whidh 4l8tinguish the 
Tolume* are, i^refvrsory s^ mpl)^tic of agreat 
change which, at a fiiture ^e^jm, was jto be wrought 
on the rnqral broperties and fa^e Qf mank^ixd, l^y 
Ilie coming to tne ttrth of a Messialji. 

Thp authority 6f the Old Testament k^idn 
.^veivallj ascribed by both Jews and Christiaps 
to God himself^ though not by direct composition 
^ut by spiritually influencing the minds of certain 
jages io accomplish^ the work, or in ordinary 
lihraseologyf by ttutpiring or endowing them with 
^ perfect knowledge of ue transactions to be re- 
.'Corded ^nd predicted, in a w|iy suitable to th^ 
great ^d m view, Th^ Bible is hence usually 
.termed the Sacred Scripture$. The periods when 
(the act,of Jijisriting all or most part of the S^iptures 
took place, as well as roost of the names ,of^ those 
who wece iuBtcumental in forming the work, have 
T)^en ascertained with surprising accura,cy, both 
from written evidences in^ the narratives them- 
.selves ana from the well preserved traditions of 
fthe Jews. At whatever time the different books 
were written, they w^re net collected and putJnt^ 
A connected form till Iqng after tlielr immediate 
authors were deceased ; and their prese^t lf^ _ 
.ments, as we shall afterwarda' §!f^JJj^m pf 
.comparatively modem d^ 

According V>.the or^er in whiish the books of 
^e Old Testament no^ stand, tho^ of a historical 
D^uie are appropriately plae^ at ^^e^t^ining. 
" " * ' ' ;a cjiaii^of - - — 



Joaapb, or* ferio4re|l 

Srt of the Scriptiivesy 

liei^ miiit; fcr * 



The first five books having a cliaii^ of connection 
»throu|^Ut^ are Genesis, £xodus, Leviticus, Num- 
■bers, and Deuteronoipny, These are styled the 
Pentat^ucht ^h being the Creek compound for 
Jive books^ Th^y are likewise en itled the Books 
of IMbses, from U^e belief that that enlrghtencd 
Jawishieader compof^ed them. 

The, lews, or l^ebrews, take the name of the 
sacreOfbooks from the first word with which each 
begW; but the Greeks, whom our trans iators 
generally follow, take the names from the subject 
matter of- them. Thai, tiie first book is called 
ky^the Hebrews ^ereshith^ which signifies In the 
..«!SinmW these .being the first words; but the 
Greeks ca|l It Qefiesis which signifies Production 
Mpauai^ the creation of t|ie world is the first thing 
«£|¥iH/eh it gives ap account M'W^i^fi^l&^l^^ 
nmmU wof thei.iaciease d^mw^^^miheit 
/^Mtarutotioirtof Miwer^ ^4ts Oijminpf.^teir 
pmislidleat b|h Oie delsge <an ^Bt.itw^.by 
'flMHtifio infeatigatienvaiiil hsitiiiml leeMNrcJk is 

Kioedl beymd «-dMibf)3 efiiM ^giitf vof the 
yMt pedple flpiifm> A^ateim; of thet manner in 
ti^hieh God was pleased to have them ^?erned ; 
and, particularly, of the natwi^of the special supers 
il^tendence vouchsafed tejtheiJewieh nation by the 
,0:eatg'.. This ci^wpriBiieisive narrative reaches 
,|W»llijereatioft ot the v^ot!!f"|ifl' the dMth«rf| 



the name ef the Bpo)^ the Just, or 
Bbok» was applied to-it, Aelftits x 
history of Abraham, isaaciiiid laeek. 

£«oi7us« the title of the sepond faocA of 
signifies, in Greek, The going 0«f, nsA .mii 
applied fimn the accomit wbieh it fites if tMt 
Israelites going out of Fgypt la « are vmnsi 
the cruel %yptian Mavety andet wllieli the^^efwii 
groaned ; their delivery by flight and a mamm$ 
through the Red Sea ; the history ol the m$/m i ^ 
ment pf their very peculiar law, and nway re* 
^aricaJble transactions ; concluding with the build* 
ing of the tabernacle, or place appropriated t/s^ the 
service of the Diyintiy. This book eompria^ the; 
history of 145 ye^s, from the death ot Joseph til^ 
the building ti the Tabernacle. The He^fWf 
call it Velle Shematfi^ that is. in Englishr Th^m 

The third book of J^Ioses is called Levitieut^ 
because it contains ;t^e laws which God cw^ 
manded should be pjbserved bv those ofj^tt^ 
of Levh w^o ministered at the altar.' It ^rapi 
at large of all the f^nAtjons of the ; ef 

the ceremonies 6ff^}h^ni of the ilmmt sort» 
of sacrifiees ; of the o^tuictiQii of clean and un* 
clean beasts; of the different festivals; and of 
the year of Jubilee, or continued holiday, ft 
likewise presents us with an account of what 
happened to the Jews during the space of one 
month and a half ; that, fi;om the time the Tab- 
ernacle was erected, jjvhich .was the first day of 
j||ie first month ot the second year afler the Is* 
raelites came out of Egypt, till the second month 
of the same year, whjen God jcommanded the peo- 
ple to be numbered. The Hebrews call this book 
Vagieret that is, And he called, these being the 
firs^ words; they call it also ^he Law of the 
priests. 

In the fo^urth boojt, jv^ich we call Numbers, 
Moses numbers the Israelites, and that, too, in 
the beginning of the book, which shows whence it 
had ita iiaiieif iiTche filsbrews call it, And he spake. 
This tookeoiteMS t|ie history of all that passed 
from th* iiiMil fionth of the se/qond year after tiiis 
IsraeliteMNM^t of Egypt, till the beginning qf 
the eleventh month of the ^rtieth year; ihti 
is, it contains the history of thirty-nine ^eariv 
or thereabouts. In it we ha;ve also the history 
of the prophet Balaam, whom the King of the 
Eidiaintes brought to curse the people of God, 
and who, on the contrary, heap d blessingsupon 
the Israelites, and foretold the coming of the 
Messiah. It particularly mentions, also, the two- 
and -forty encampments of the_](fun^it(» Vl .jttie 

imilllnrrtnui - i» ' 



AvARicK — How absurd is avarice in an old nasi 
It 19 like a man ^craping money anxiously tofstmi^ 
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VT&S or SUHXSR BXZiZiy 

AND DB4TB OF GKN. WARRBW. 

IQth of June, whtn Col. Prescott receiv 

.tidhis orden, and marehed with his thoasand men 
|9 fortify Bunker's Hill, the session at W&tertown 
w«« protracted, that Warren shonld not leave it un- 
til late at night- So soon as he could, he prepared 

Bjoia Prescot^espite the dissuasion of his friends 
B l^ir assurances, that most of the detachment, 
f|d especially he--darin||f and conspicuous as he 
iSi, would in all pro^bility be cut and that he 

could not be spared so soon from the cause ; Ke ;e-L . „. . . , , 

plied, *I cannot help it : I must share ,the fate of|s^^B that the President of the congti 

nay countrymen. I cannot near the cannon and re- ' ' ' ' 

main inactive.* Among the most injLimate of these 

^frends, was the afterwards distinguished Elbri^ge 

iGerry with whom he lodged Regularly in the 

^room ; and on that last night in the same bed. To 

'him — when they parted after midnight, Warren 

uttered the senrtment— so truly ' Roman, and ip 

this instance so prophetic-?T*Z>tt/cc ef dfff^pim^piU 

pro patripmori* ' -- i 

, By day-break, he was at the camp inCanjbridge; 

^where, finding that the British had not shown 

.themselves, and sick with an aching head, from 

mental and bodily toil,'he sat down to snatch a lit 

tie rep .se. But he ^was soon roused by tidings, 

Jiat the enemy were m motion: and instantly ri- 

«ng, he exclaimed; *my headache is gone.' 0th- 

m doubted what the (»>jectof the ehemy's threat- 
ened movement was. He at once saw it to be, the 

unfinished foriiflcation upon Bunker's Hill. The 

,commit.tee,of safety (which sat at the house where 

he was) having resolved immediately to di^pat^h 

reinforcement thither. Warren mounted his horse 

'and with sword and muifcl^* fawlened to the scene 

of strife. He arrived jftwSlSrffie fight began, and 

seeking out General Viiimag^^^m 

there) desired to be posted iWwi'r IW ierv ice was 

to be the most arduous, Putman expressed his sor- 
row at peeing him in a place so full of peril ; •but 

since you have come,' added he, *i will obey your 

'orders with pleasure,' Warren replied, that he 

came as a volunteer— to obey and fight ; 'not to 

command. Putman requested him to taJce his 

rtand in the redoubt, where Prescott commanded, 
.fSd which was was considerably in advance of the 

slighter defence, behind which Putman and his 

men were stationed. On his entering the redoubti 

he was greeted with loud huzzas; and Prescott, 

like Putman, offered him the command. He again 

refused it, saying, that he was a mere volunteer; 

and should be happy learn service from so experi- 
enced a soldier. He was constantly active, going 
.""tfarcmgh the the ranks, cheering onlik ' i o ii wute s 

'aharinff t&eir perils, and plying hisTii^dUiPW^e 

Jdltlg f^/m tilt hei|rht, with a thousiild nain ; 

' Qof powder and ball, left the A- 
I of resistance, but clubed guns 
:ite3^onets and fourfold numbers, ne- 
i^ the third onset successful — War 
^ I jupp tJit last coleave his station. The slowest 
Ttthftiajiffyand rdoctaat retreat, he struggled for 
•vicy £t^ri^i!i4»4iidt!n!Ogtoqoickfilbft^i» 



though bullets whizzed and Uood atmiiMd on eraif 
side. Major Small, of the British army, recognis- 
ed him, and ea^jer to 8iv?» his life, called upon him 
for fjod'asike, to stop, and be protected from ivh 
tructicn.— Warren turned and looked towards hra| 
but sicknmg at the sightJind the thought of him 
slaughtered cpiintrpien w the lost battle, agaiii 
moved slply off as j^foriB. Major Small then or« 
dered hia me^ ijot'to iure at the Amearican Gren- 
eral; but it was too late. Just as the order was 
gpep, al^l passed thk»ng^ hit head, he lb nd 
Paired; 

His body lay on the field $11 the next nighL 
When one who knew his person! told Generml 
Howe the next morning that Wafre^ was among 
the he would nq^ belie\fi^ it ; declared it imtm- 
s^^B that the President of the coiigi'eiBi ahonld 
havie been 9,ufered to expose himself so l^azardous 
ly,' ^n jSnglish surgeon, howeYer« who had also 
known' Warren, ijidentified his eorpset and to 
prove )the daring of w^ich he was capable, added, 
that l)ut five days before, h^ ventured alone into 
Boston in a snaall canoe, to learn the plans of the 
jiritish ; and had urged the Burgeon to enter into 
the American service. Gen. Howe ^d^eclared, thaft 
the death of one such adversary balanced* t^is foik 
of 500 men. Warren's body with lii'any others, 
Hngl ish and A mericans, wereinteiVed'near the apbt 
where he fell ; whence; s6metiiiie afterwards, it 
was removed to ttie Ti'emont butyinff ground and 
finally lo the family vault under St ' Paiurs Churefi 
in Boston. ' rfis brothers, at the first disinterment 
knew his ^remains by an artificiat tdoth, by a nkil 
wanting oh one of his fingers, and by his clothes, 
in 3?vhlch he was buried just' as he fell. ' Hisyoan^ 
brother Dr. John Warren, at first sight of the body 
tainted aWay, and lay for matly miniit^ inaehsiblQ 
on ,the ground.; Wa draw a veil <6^er the gridf 
of his motHei', ^"^(t tcffturin^^spense of ftree 
days; the dreadful tiitidiilii^ disclosed to berl ' Ita 
Glen. Warrj^n*s poc^ «^ Bngli^h sdldler found a 
prayer boitdt,* wim'th'e ownetis napae ' witten 'in it 
The Gojf^'ier carried it to England; andWd'it Ibr a 
high price tp a kind-hearted Clergyman^ Wbob^ev- 
olehtly tansmited it to a miniiter in Rbicbtkry, 
with a request that he would, restore it to. the 
deneral's nearest ' relation, "ft was accordingly 
given t^ his youngest brother, whose' son, Dr. 
John (S Warren, still retains it * *lt' Was printed 
character rjetoar^kably diMinct, ai^ 



IwjSfidt ' 



Thj; |*oltgamis7.j— The Btory puns, that onee, fa 
the dkrk ages^ ayoung man was brought Woro (Ma 
autUorities, with havi ' married Several' #iip^. 
^hjsn caibd upon for hii defence, *It is trtSe,' mM 
he, .'most le irned judges, that I hate marHed • WPT- 
eral womn* but judg-o fni* ^Oiif Selves wkMlMr tttQT 
object in ' doin^ was not pmliiwoirtbf. 'M' WmJX 
ha«' surely a ?i?ht,if he buj^a all a|«ioio for 
and it turns out' to be barf, to'Jrfljeet it, Nmt i 
found that the fir^t wife I ntatvied IprasUl^talafNMd 
the second lazy and the thiid^al^,slidso fci^^ ^1 
I want is to get a good one, ^ 1 shall )ip ^tjfM^. 
The bench was puzzled at fi|p^ at this novel defence* 
but after a short con8ultation.decr6ed,.^at as it weald 
be mpossible for the defexidant to fiad a perfr^ 
wife excant in another world, he should be imaiar 
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VIEW OP THE MOUNT OP OLIVES FROM JERUSALEM. 



The Mount of Olives, even now, sha- 
ded in part by the tree from w hence it de- 
rivem its name is situated to the east of Je- 
rusalem, from which it is sepai ateii hy the 
brook Cedron, and the valley oi Jehosa 
|>hat. The jrarden of Gt;thsemane lies over 
the brnf>k on the acclivity of the mountain. 

As the traveler approaches Jesusalem, 
through the village of Jorcmiah, Olivet 
bursts upon his sight, along with Moriah 
and Zion. It has three eminences or su- 



mits, one of which stretches away to f 
sabbath day's jourr^y from Jerusalem.^ 
The engraving which we present in this 
number gives i|8 appearance from the 
city. It was up this elevation that King 
David, three thousand years ago went 
weeping when Absalom's rebellion forced 
him to abdicate his throne for a season; 
and from its eloyation our Saviour beheld 
and wept over this devoted and stubborn 
people. 




,GAST|.E AND PORT OP SEYDA, TpE ANCIENT SIDON. 



The inhajbitants of Seyda are variously 
^Sjitimated atfrom 5.000 to 10,000 ; prob- 
ably the true nunibei IS about 8.000. The 
great maj ority of these are Mahoine<lans, 
the rhristians hot exceeding 1,000 and 
^ Jews less than 500. 

The present town extends alnnor the 
eoutneaHy a mile, and is not more than 
jhilf anaile in breadth. The streeU are 



extremelv narrow, the p^osques mean, ihff 
inns small and incommodious, and thie ne- 
cessaries of life in general are scarce and 
dear. Towards' the sea side is an old 
castle built by the crusaders of France, 
and the ruins of another running out 'al 
the exiremily of a ledge of rocks,' vviih 
arches, t'cnd to give the placeu picturesquj^ 
appearance* ' ' 
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TEANSLATBD IBOli TU OXBION. 

"You will find much that is curious ui my 
story; but in affairs of love, all is romance. 

A few year's since I went upon business 
to Vienna. Our house was at that lime 
threatened with a heavy loss by bankrupt 
qy. It was however my good fortune to 
avert tkie evil, and I now determined to 
take advantage of the opportunty, and to 
enjoy the whole splendor of Vienna. • Who 
knows' thought 1, 'if thou ever again in 
thy life mayst come to Vienna !' 

My acquaintances invited me to all their 
parties, and I was introduced into several 
family circles. The mothers received me 
very graciously — the fair young ladies not 
lass to. It was known that I was unmar- 
ried, and the name of our house was no 



Yeai 4i a like naisfortupe had happened. 
Ip me,' Mid one of the young ones, cast- 
n^ her eyes modestly down upoi> her 
breasi, on which a thin gauze floated, like- 
i mist over snow, 'I verily believe that I 
.iiust hnve died.' 

Others now joined, in the conversation. 
Each one oonfirmed the story, but ttllpit-> 
ied Madamoiselle de Tkrnan on account 
of this misfortune. 

The door opened; Madamoiselle de 
Tarnan and her aunt walked in. 

The young lady, had she not already 
exr.itBd my curiosity on account of the pre*. 
ceding conversation, must have struck mes 
exceedingly by her grace and beauty* 
A conception, such as we now and then 
admire in the pictures of Angelica Kauf- 
man ; — ^^nay, do not laugh, I was not then 
in love ; I am now wedded, so that truth 
is in my mouth. In fact, the Tarnan en* 



ttranger to the fathers. I was received grossed the eyes and hearts of all the menf 
everywhere as the rich banker, and every- ^'^'^ .-f-™* 

body addressed me as a person of conse- 
quence. I had not yet thought of mar - r i i 
lying, on account of the peculiarities and throat. That of course sMently rem 
humors of my excellent old father. Soone'of the mouse, and another of the 
much the more unshackled, therefore. didH *Alas I' thought every one, *whj 
I flutter from one beaqty to another, fortune so cruel as to disfigure the most 
Theyweie all lovely to me, but I was charming creature under the sun in so per. 



all approached with an interest increased 
by a sort of agreeable pity. But her breast 
was impenetrably veiled, even up to the 

inded 
cam* 

H *Alas 1' thought every one, *why waa 



determined to love none of them 

•Madamoiselle de Tarnan is expected,' 
lisped an old lady, one evening, in a party, 
to her neighbour who was near me. 

'She is a good amiable creature,' replied 
the neighbour ; *she would even be thought 
pretty, if she had not that deformity.' 
•Ah' ! said the old lady, -you mean the 



verse a manner.* And I cannot deny that 
I thought so too. 

1 am not naturally curious, but that eve- 
ning this sin plagued me as never before. 
The fairest even of bosoms was inditfer- 
eut to me, but the most deformed belong- 
ing to the most amiable maiden facinated 
my gaze. My eyes unceasingly roved 



mould which she has upon the breast, just among the foidsof the thick veil; I contin 
under the neck ; thev say it is Hke a mouse, 
•A mouse! I beg your ladyship's par- 
don. If it were no more, she would have 
no occasion to mufHe herself up to the chin 
like a nun. No no; it is exactly like a 
camel, with four feet and a long neck.' 

♦I)on*t believe that" said a third, who 
now joined in the conversation. *I know 
the whole affair. It is a mole of an en 
tirely peculiar kind, of an enormous size.' 

The wh^e bosom is as brown as coffee, 
and from thence up to the chin covered 
with small white hair.' 
•Eh that is horriWf,. !' cried the old 



ued my voyage of discovery from one 
quarter of an hour to another; and I al. 
ways found some opportunity to stand 
near the dear unfortunate. 'Twas all in 
vain. 

The dancing began — several couples 
were already up — the fair Tarnan remain- 
ed disengaged. What does not the itpag- 
ination dot I asked her to .dance; she, 
ojave me her hand, and I danced with h^ 
the whole evening. 

She floated so lightly round with nae, 
like one of Titania's nymphs, and in all 
her movements, her smiles, her glances^ 
her words, was all full of unsf^eakiijsii^ 
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sweetness. Alas for the master-piece o1 
nature ! who had spoiled iier fairest work 
in a pitiless mood. 

We broke up late. The fair unfortu- 
mte had iacinated me. She was so in 
i^ioceQt, and pure minded and unprejudiced 
Ah I fortunately she knew nothing of what 
I and all knew. So much the better for 
her. I was not fascinated enough to fall 
in love upon the spot, however worthv _ 
might have been of it. But this I freely 
acknowledge, that never a female form 
- — produced such an impression on me be- 
fore. An inward compassion agitated my 
ifaeart; and such an angel did indeed de- 
leerve a little compassion. 

I mightprobably have forgotten her the 
Isext day. ForgoitenT No— 1 may not 
»ay that ; any one must think of one of the 
most eccentric freaks of nature^ when the 
t^harm of beauty is mingled with the most 
-hateful of dfefonnities. But as I returned 
frpm a walk, and was going up the stair 
case of my hotel, the aunt and the young 

. 4ady unexpectedly met me. Of course we 
"Stopped. We made the .usual inquiries as 
to health, &c., since the preceding day. 
^ We expressed our surprise at our living 
unconsciously under " he same roof. 1 ex- 
pressed thereat my satisfaction, and re 
t}uested permission to see the ladies in their 
apartment at such hours as might be con- 

. venient to them. At the word *see* I look- 
ed, in fact — for my curiosity was a^ain 

."«xcited— in the environs of the frightful 

. mole. But a thick shawl, most caulious- 
ly fastened together under the chin with 
a pin, surrounded the young lady's breast 
%nd shoulders; so I more readily raised my 
'eyes towards the heavenly countenance. 

They went down, and I with rapidity 
into my room, that I might still from the 
window behold that slender form. They 
got into a carriage and drove away. 'Ah !' 
sighed I ; **tis a thousand pities that snch 
-an angel should be so repulsively disfig- 
ured.' 

/ I by no means neglected the permission 
I had received — I paid my respects from 
lime to time to the ladies. They were| 



the theatre, and to every interesting sight* 
The pretty Josephine-1 will call the young 
lady, as the aunt called her--<levelop9d 
her amiable qualities in the heart and un 
derstanding from the hour I became ac- 
quainted with her. But it did not escape 
me, that the more out acquaintance in- 
creased, the more cautiously did she con- 
ceal that unfortunately deformed bosom. 
Josephine was the most perfect creature of 
a woman I had ever seen, but nothing in 
this world can be quite perfect. 

As we continued to see each other dai- 
ly, we became daily more intimate. At 
length it was as if I belonged entirely to 
them. The aunt treated me with that sort 
of' confidence wftich one in travelling so 
easily obtains and gives. But it seemed 
to me that I could observe in Josephine's 
exterior the gentle traces of friendship. If 
I were at any time prevented by business 
from joining the ladies at their appointed 
time, I was sure to undergo some little re- 
proaches; and when Josephine in silence 
looked for sometime fixedly upon me, as 
if she would look through my wliole nature 
and ask, *Who art thou V ah, I knew not 
how I felt ; and at last business hincj 
me no more ; I kept my appoiol 
minute. 

But this paradise lasted not long» 1 rt* 
ceived a letter from home. My worthy 
father had had an apopJectte attack, and 
longed to see me. Expedition was abso- 
lutely necessary, if I wished to embrace 
him once more in this world. Tba letter 
arrived in the morning ; in half an hour I 
had packed up, and my post-chaise was 
at the door of the hotel. I was almost out 
of my senses with alarm. My servant 
announced that all was ref»dy ; I went Irka 
a dreamer down to the street, never 
thought of taking leave of my companions 
in the hotel, and they were just assistiag 
me into the carriage, when a voice criaa 
from above, * Whither are you going V 

*Twaslhe sweet voice of Josephine. I 
looked up. She was leaning at the win- 
dow, and repeated the question. My 
senses came back. I ran back into the ho- 



Btrangers in Viennalike myself, and werei tel, up the staircase, at least to do what 
merely recommended to my acquaintance j politeness, or friendship too, commanded 
by a house in Augsburg, which transact- I knocked at the door; it opened. Jo- 



^ad their business, 
t accompanied them to 



the Prater, to 



sephine, still in her morning dress, came 
to meet me, and then stepped back wiA 
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he oppearance of the mos t lively terror. 
*My Gnd !' she cried, *wK at is the mat- 
^ fer with yoii ? What has hap ^ened to you 
• —why are ydu so pale and di-^ordered? 



the fever display before me the duaky 

hen II upon the snow. 

When the carriage stopped before ttty 
father's h(Mise, some of my relations came 



While she ^ was speaking wiih such to uumm me— all in deep .fiouming. All 
emotion, she streached out her han«i lo was Mver ; my fntherhad left the woiW 5 
felasp mine, when her Cashmere sha wl J his remains already were reposing in tbe 



which she had thrown lightly round her 
fell down front; and — niay *he spirit of 
my worthy father fort/ive me— but curi 



grave. 

I will not here describe th^ intense 
row wh ch I felt. I loved itiy father, tti 



josity isone of the most besettin<; sins— l!spite of ail his humors, with the moit 
forgot journey, apoplexy, and pt)st hastejgrateful— most filial tenderness. Alarm; 
and had only eyes for the new disclosed grief, and the exertions of the jourt ey, 
secret of Josephine*s breast. overset my healih I was attacked by a 

. Imagine lei yourself my astonishment! 'hurtling fever, and it was well for 
I beheld SlkJsdmjpure arid white as ivory, I f*>r I forgot everything. Duiing ihrise 
and at aboUt the ddpthof tviro inches be- 1 months I was confined to my bed; and 
low the bend of the alabaster neck, the ill- j as 1 recoveied, and the world and the 
nanried mole. But it was no mouse, no 'past catne back to my consciousness, atf 
caniel; merely a dark-brown spot upon from out of dissolving mists, I was as tran- 
the skin about the size and exactly of the qui' *»nd cold as if nothing had happened 
shape of a bean. One could have sworn before, arid as if I had lost all my teeling. 
that a brownish harico bean were theiej The sudden death of mv father, and 
lying upon dazzling snow. own long isickness, had throwii 

However, Josephine di-ew the shawl ^ffj^^s of my house into confu^ 
together again quickly, blushing all the This wafi fortunate for me, for it 

while i but! could not utter one word. '"^ work and distraction enough; 
Wasittheapoplexj— was it the bean? H^^^y^^ totirse of the year 

infect, I sood confounded with astonish-, ^^^'^y^^^"? '''g'^t*' J 

ment, like a statue. "^y ''^^^e; and when I 

ii^^u^^^^^ cu • -J 4U . laid asaid the crape from my arm and 
, ^ Mn the name of heaven,* said the aunt, . o# «r» 1 ^/u ^^a 

i tell us ^:hat has happened to you? Have^^^^^j^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

you m^t^lth some mis C r^^^^^^^^ oitks^S 

JJIy father hhs had an apoplectic attack;>ousiniy care were as intolerable as births 
be IS in the agonies of death— I must and oeaths. I left the sbhbmfers to scheiM 
leave you.* , 

'Twai all that 1 could at length bring 
oat I kissed the hands of the ladies, and 



on, and gave mySelf v'cJry little annoy- 
ance about their plani^ Und their doings. 
No aunt or cousin had it ih her power to 
l>jdethem farewell. In so doing, Jose- ^minister to Hymen as could to feingle pret- 
L-ij j . . ty maiden alone and at thi^ right time. 

But there was no pretty maiden in our 
whole town and neighborhood — no, that 
would he calumny; but the magic hour 
was wanMnsj. 

In the mean time the perpetual question 
and answer brought nevertheless reflec- 
tion. J considered that 1 was, in sooth, 
alone; .that something vias wanting to 
me.. RIy honise, since my father's death, 
had become a complete desert. And yet I 
did not know one, nriiong (he ten thousand 
younj? women whom I had ever seen, 
wiih whom I could share my life and mv 



phine held, during a moment, (it was in 
• deed but one moment,) my hand convul- 
ttvely grasped in her own. Her cheek 
seemed pafe, and her eyes moistened. But 
perhaps it was liot sb: for 1 scjtrcely saw 
Jinything ; everything wis like a ishadovv 
Wore my iyts. 

^ 1 fbrgot iBverythfiig in the carriage but 
my good fath*r*i imminent death. I 
travelled night and day, and was in a 
Vonsiafet fever. Those days of my jour- 
ney were the Tea dullest of my life. *Twas 
oiily irt the confused dreams which were 
*cortjured arotind me that 1 enjoyed fro ?* 
lime to time a moment of happiness, 
tftice from tirtie to time did Morpheus or 



desert. At fast 1 bethought me — 1 kr .^r 
not how, for it was a long-forgetten hi^ 
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Tory— of my residence in Vietina, and. of tnated by considerations which^one c^ ut 
the fair Tarnan. By good f(»rtun*j I v^as never sees ; and tfien, too, she n i^hl 
alone in my apartment, f<»r I believe that riobie ! I then imned l(» our lorwier friend* 
I blushed at the reortsinUinnoe: at any ly intercourse— c<»mforted mvself viitb 
rate I suddenly jumped up troni the sofa, the remembrance of her pale ch4eek — her 
stretched out my arm& in thb air Uiih mliiStcning rye — the warm and involun* 
passionate emolicm, as if I would have tary pressure of her hand at my depar*. 
Embraced xh'e gdddess, and sighed— no, tiire. I drew my proof from all this of 
I cried With transport, with grief, with Josephine's good disposition towar Is me 
ionuing, ai d with despair — ' Joj^ephine!' — nay, her love— although everything 
, Thdt, I believe, was the magical h6ur. might ca>ily have been otherwise ex- 
My uneasiness was increased by my be- plained* But 1 determined not to des- 
holding that night, in a dream, the beau'pair, and to persuade myself that I wat 
Upon the snow. Josephine was fair not indifleient to Mademoiselle de Tar- 
enough in herself, but imagidation in 



Vested her now ^iih Unearthly charms. 
You may laugh. I had gone quietly to 
bed, and I got Up the next morning Under 
the dbrhiuiod of the mo&t excessive ag- 
itatioii. 

Now, tor the firit time, was my house 
empty and d^sdlate, as the ancient, chaos 
of things must hiive been. Everywhere 
I sought Josephine — I saw her every- 
where. I painted her in my imagination 
^8 my wife ; at one time ideated at the 
window with some little household work, 
how at the harpsichord, myself listening 
behind, and again at breakfast by my 
side on the sofa. All her indiscribable 
sweetness — her smiles, her glance, her 
nightingale tones — became immeasurably 
more charming in these speculations. I 
was no longer master ol myself ; I was 
hurried away by a torrent of various 
feelings: I almost shouted for joy at 
the excessive felicity which I had imag- 
ined to myself, At. d then nearly wept ^Viih 
agony, when I thought to myself that 
Josephine might reject rhe. I may, 
however, indeed have shouted and wept, 
for I was like a frantic dreamer, who 
iBensible only to his own fancies, is deaf 
and blind to the exterior world. This 
condition was insupportable. I arranged 
my affairs, ordered post-horses, and set 
off in my carriage to Vienna. 

I had upon the road, however, from 
time to time, some very temperate reflec 
lions. What changes may not have hap 
pcned in sixteen months? thought I; pe - 
haps she loves another — perljaps she is 
"already married ! She is not entirely at 
'her own disposal; she is too young, and 
Imi jparents — ^relations, and they are ac- 



nan. Bettei to die than live without her^ 
better to have a blessed dream than a 
wretched reality. In the midst of these 
reflections and feelings 1 arrived at Vien- 
na. For the first time, when 1 saw its 
towers at a distance, it occurred to me 
that I had, whilst considering all the pos- 
sibilities, not taken this single one into 
consideration, that Josephine had been a 
stranger for a year, and could hardly be 
still there. 

What happened to me in Vienna I. 
have told you in the commencement of 
my story. Mademoiselle de Tarnan had 
vanished. There was a new landlord in 
the hotel, and no one could give me any 
assistance there» AH my acquaintance 
knew as little about her, and whither 
she had gone, as myself. Letters were 
written, to please me, to Augsburg, from 
whence she or her aunt had received re^ 
mittances, But there correspondent at 
Augsburg was dead, and his sons knew 
nothing about any Mademoiselle de Tar- 
nan. iSo, to finish, I was in despair, and 
I was unmercifully ungry with myself; 
for it was my own fault that, in my first 
residence in Vienna, I shou d have been 
so unpardonably negligent as to lake no 
trouble as to what regarded hei, her fam- 
ily, and abode ? 

But what made my grief the livelier 
was her chamber. I inhabited it. Singu- 
la ily enough, the very first day that I 
occupied the apartment, I found in the 
drawer of a writing-table — let no one 
laugh — a beautiful shining brown bean. 
You may conceive what a sacred symliol 
this fruit had bec(»me to me. i took up 
ihe bean, carried it to a jeweller, had U 
set in gold^ in order more conveniently td 
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kmir it on my breast with a silken ribbon, 
ms a mem(»rial ot the most lovely of her 
Mrx, as an eternal remembrance pf my 
tragical romance. And thus did i leave 
yjenna* I was very unhappy — veiy 
hopeless. 1 swore never to marry. Alas ! 
one en swears precipitately. 

In my native place I seemed to myself a 
^widower; I buried mvself in business, 
tecreated myself with hazardous enter- 
|n*ise6t saw no c(»mf>anyr and shunned all 
society. Josephine's form alone hovered 
like an angei around me, and the bean 
upiin my breast was as beloved a relic to 
■me as if I had received it from her own 
^and. At length, to free myself from im 
|KMrtune counsellors, and (o show that I 
was like a another man, 1 began here and 
there, during the week, to frequent the 
«venmg parties of my friends. Inconse- 
'quence I accepted the invitation of Judge 
Hilebraod. And now you will hear the 
singular catastrophe of my life 

. I went rather late to the judge's, having 
been detained by business. The compa- 
ny was already assembled, with the ex- 
ception of one who vv^is introduced to me 
asa lieutenant colonelin the Russian ser-j 
vice, and of Ute the proprietor of an 
ecclesiastical property Iving ab(»ut a 
league and a half from the town. 1 paid 
little attention to this, paid my compli- 
ments in silence, then put d'own my hat, 
and seated myself. There was a good 
•deal of general conversation, which was 
the more agreeable to n>e, for I had no 
remarkable desire to talk. My attention 
was most particularly directed to the 
lieutenant-colonel, who was a stout strong 
man, of an agreeable and ve.ierable form, 
about sixty years of age. He wore an 
order, and two scars i^pon his forehoad 
and cheek. His voice was very loud and 
commanding, and the superior officer was 
very distiagulshable in hitn. The Con- 
versation turned sometimes upon Petsia, 
•ometimes upon Moldavia. The lieuten- 
ant-colonel had served there; he was 
listened to readily, and he talked well. 

After supper the j"dore put abouf the 
punch j the conversation bcrJime so miicl- 
the more brisk. The old officer told of .i 
battle, in which, wounded in the breast, 
he had fallen from his horse, and ha** 
been taken prisoner by the Turks. lu 
%h€ camfstness of his description he. 



threw open ftis waistcoat to dhow bW 
wound, and we perceived that he wore a 
small goldeh case on his breast, hanging 
ly a silken ribbi»a, and exclaimed, * the 
Janizaries robbed me of everything: I 
only saved this jewel, the most pirecicus 
thing I possess !' 

Naturally evpiy one thought it was 
diamond of unusual size, or a pearl oi im- 
mense value. 

' Alas ! no,' said the lieutenant-colonel, 
* it is only a bean I' 

• A bean I' exclaimed all. 
1 became scarlet, I believe, or pale as 

death, or alternately one and the other, 
for 1 could scarcely contain myse!f fQt 
alarm. How came the man by a beao^ 
which he Wore upon his breast, set in 
gold, as some relic, just as I did? i^t 
any one put himself in my place, aD|d 
think what my state of mind must have 
been. I would gladly have learned why 
he wore the bean, but f was disabled $ I 
coiild not utter a syllable. I swallowed 
a glass of punch that 1 might procure 
courage to ask the question ; but, ere I 
did so, it was already put, by all present* 

' I will tell you with pleasure,' said the 
old officer, and filled his pipe; * but I am 
afraid the story is not sufficiently inter- 
esting. Charge your pipes, gentlemen*' 

Every one did so — even I, who never 
smoke ; so I took a cold mouth-piece in 
my mouth, absolutely from fright, lest the 
lieutenant-colonel should refuse to tett 
anything, if he saw me withoift the be- 
loved instrument. 

* Gentlemen,' said the old oflScet, *at 
fifteen I was a cadets at twenty a lieu- 
tenant ; but at five and-twenty one is 
still higher than lieutenant. One is a god, 
mark me, when one is in love — and thus 
was I. Our colonel had a daughter, the 
prettiest, cleverest maiden fn uie whole 
kingdom, and I had> together with two 
sound eyes, a particularly sound hearts 
Everything is explained by that. The 
young Countess de Obendorf — I was 
i'ond of t^allinc^ in private by her Christian 
name, Sophia, for I was no count — So- 
r)hia, then, was sixteen and 1 five-and 
vventy. You will without difficulty- un- 
lerstand what inconvenience must arise 
rom this. I assure you it was quite un» 
avoidable. Every one of you muat per- 
ceive this, but the colonel, who had a keen 
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cy^ in regimental matters, saw nothing 
of this; yet, mark me, my love was fai 
{rorn being a regimeuial matter. Besides. 
1 was very agreeable to him ; be love<i 
me like a son, and had known my pa- 
rents, who were dead. He acted like a 
ftther to nve, and I would willing^ly have 
given anything to be his son. But there 
was no hope of that. He was a colonel 
—I a lieutenant; he a count — I nothing he 
rich as (*roBsus — I miserably poor, The 
4]i8tance between us was too great. 

♦The Countess Sophia, what with title, 
poverty, and the rank of heutenant, was 
not half so familiar as the old soldier ; but 
she was not, in truth, more prudent in 
^many ways than he. I perceived that she 
.w^s more friendly to me than to any other 
.officer; that she conversed with me more 
jeadilyr— more willingly danced ; in the 
jummer )iked best to walk with me in the 

f ^rden.and in the winter to be driven in 
ep sjedgeby me; I could not, however, 
from h§nce decide that she loved me. But 
that I loved her, thkt she was my divinity, 
I knew perfectly well, and I may say too 
well. A thousand times I determined to 
confess a)l to her, and was on the point of 
falltnff at her feet ; but I have often since 
marched with a lighter heart at the head 
of my battallion against a battery than 
I had then to advance a step nearer Sophia. 
It would not do. But I will, in the next 
number of this periodical tell you all about 
this affair. 

• One evening it was my turn to carry 
tfie report to the Colonel. He was not at 
home: that was, indeed, a great misfor- 
tune, for the Countess Sophia was alone, 
and permitted me to wait for her father in 
her society. It was very extraordinary, but 
when we met in general society, we could 
jnever finish conversing; on the contrary, 
when alone, we had not one word to say. 
Ah I we knew what to say, but, mark me, 
we could not say it I do not know, gen- 
tlemen, whether in your younger days 
any thing so fatal has happened to you. 

•There was a draught-board lying 
Jbefore the young countess on the table. 
The game consisted of having as many 
while as colored beans, with which one 
had to fnark a pla^^e on the board. After 
a long pause — at the same time, mark me, 
those pauses were anything but time^pme, 
^he eoontess proposed a game' to me. She 



gave me the coloured beans and took th^ 
white. We began. Her square wan 
nv\ay> full. This could not fail of causing 
N<Hrie ahercati« h between us. and I qunr* 
relied with ht* r ^Jflndly, because I cnold say 
<o much to he then, which in cold blood 
I should never have had the courage to 
say. And now we went on— just as if 
we were in society — thai is to say, we 
pnittlf^d in-eniulation of each other. Sophia 
had wit and spirit: she laughed, bantered 
lue, and with her arch mischief sp drove 
me into a corner, that I knew not what 
lo reply. I took up in my heat one of my 
brown beans, and to punish the fair tor-> 
mentor threw it at hpr. The bean flew 
downwards, and threatened the delicivt« 
little nose of my opponent; but when she 
drew back her pretty head to make way 
for the little shell— ah! my shot mi 
through the folds of her shawl into her 
bosom, Fortunately it was not an arrow. 
But I was shocked, and in a fever with 
distress. Sophia blushed, and cast down 
her eyes. 'I here was an end now to jest, 
and game, and quarrel. 1 could not speak, 
and she was dumb. I was afraid that I 
had excited her anger by my awkward^ 
ness. 1 looked over to her timorously; 
she gave me a somewhat sullen glance. 
! could not bear it. I arose, I bent my 
knee before the adored one, piessed her 
hand to my lips, and entreated for pardnik 
Slie answered not a word, but yet with* 
drew not her hand. 

•0 countess, dear Sophia, be not angry 
with mo. 1 should die,' I exclaimed, * if 
you were unkind to me; since only for 
thecr only through thee, do I live. Witboot 
thee is my existence worthless; thou art 
my soul, my heaven, my alll ' 

' Enough— one thing led to another. I 
told her so much with tears in my e3re», » 
and she, with the tears in her eyes, listen* 
ed to so much I I entreated her reply, 
and yet left her no time for reply ; and, 
nrmrk me, the Colonel stood just three 
paces from us in the room, without either 
Sophia or myself having seen or heard 
him when he entered. I believe he must 
have glided in like a spirit. God bless himi 
he is now in paradise. The tempest of 
nis fearful voice came upon us terribly by 
surprise, as he poured upon us unfortunatee 
a whole string of military oaiha* I sprang 
up before him; Sophia did tfaa s9tB^ 
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without losing her presence of mind. We'on the parade with contemptuous o ldneM. 
endeavored to excuse ourselves, if there I requested my discharge. obtatned it, aiKl 
.was anything to excuse, liul he did nothet off in my turn. Whither ? Jt was all 
let us speak; ^ 'he same tf> me. Some friends gave me 

••Silence,' cried he with vehemence, as recommendations to St. Petersburg, and 
if he had to deal with two rejjiments of furnished m:j with funds, 
cavalry instea.i of two offenders; « vbu, **'Tis indeed a providence/ thought I, 
Sophia, set oiF to morrow. You, Mr. and travelled northwards. Sophia wa» 
Lieutenant must ask for your dischargcUor ever lost to me; 1 had nothmg left of 
and leave the country, or you are a dead her but sad remembrance but—the fatal 
fnan: bean. 1 had this set in gold at Konigsbuf 

♦ Thereupon the Colonel turned round and 1 have worn it now on my breast fbi! 
and left the room. I acknowledge that two-and-forty years, 
his prudence in the midst of his fury [Concluded in ournext.] 

.merited admiration. For T consider it . 

very prudent that he left us alone, we Itad 

to much yet to say to each other. CHANGE OP COLOUR IN ANIMAIA 

♦The Dountess Sophia sto«»d in the As the cold season advances, the coat^ 
midst of the room ; her pretty head had Lf many animals change colour. This 
sunk upon her bosom, and her hands fold- curious phenomenon is rarj^Iy observable^ 
ed before her like a statue. in our temperate climate, except in the 

••Sophia,' said I, and in rushing to her, rase of the Alpine hare, which inhabits 
threw mv arms arouud her, and pressed Scotland, and w hich, from a brown rolour# 
her fervently to my breast : * Sophia, now hecomes, in winter, of « sn- wy white. It 
rousf I leave thee for ever.' is in the arctic regit »n that thi«« interesting 

••No,' she answered, •not for ever. As change is most strongly manifest. Warmth 
longasi breathe, yuur remembrance will is the object of the singular provision, and 
livi) iu my heart.' the principles upon ^hich it is secured are 

• And she said this with a tone, O ! with Uimpiy these: — All persons have felt that 
a voice) whioh penetra'ed thn ugh eteryMack clothes heat the body in summerr 
fibre. time much sooner than white ones, and 

••Am I then dear to thee, Sophia?' said Ihence the prevalence of light- coloured 
I gently, and pjessed my burning lips to Uarments in the hot season; but the con- 
her mouth. She said not yes or no, but irary is the cas.e during the winter; black 
returned my kiss, and I became full of clothes are the most porpfortless garments 
.celestial joy a-rnl blessedness. She biirst we pan wear. Black sql^^tances, when 
into tears. Her sobs brought me to myself lihey are placed in a tempier^ture superior 
* Sophia,' I cried, and sank at her feet, 'llto their own, absorb heat ipore reajdily 
swear to thee tobdong to thee alone, asjthan a white substance, but if, after hej^t* 
Jong as] breathe, and wherever my fatellnga black and white body to an equaj 
may cast me.' d.egree, ihey are removed to a tempi&raturis 

< There was a dead silence— our souls lower than their own, the blac]^ body will 
^were plighted. Suddenly somethmg fell part wi^th its heat and be cool much 
upon the ground. It was the unhappy Uoonpr than flie white. . White ^kijiji a^Oy 
bean which had been the cause of all our therefore, better fitted for preserving tj^ 
sorrow, I took it, rose, and held it out to body of an atitinal trom cold thap tl^ospof 
Sophia with these worrlst • This is the hmy other colour; they shut in the heat, 
work erf Frovi lonce; 1 sha^l preserve it in whil^ a darker skin would have let it out 
memory of this evening.' Accordingly, we find this law brought Iq 

*The courxtess pressed me in her arms, contributo to the Qomfort of the fowls am} 
fher eyes shone brighter. *Yes, it is a beast>? of the arctic circle, at a time when, 

trovidence,' murmured she, withdrew without them, they would perish.— (iiifrfs 
erself, and went into an adjoining apart- yo Katmkdge. 

mMit. 1 : : ■ 

*Tho next morning, or rather in thel Men often go from love to ambition* bi|| 
Jiight* shs stt off. The Colonel treated melseldom return from ambition to lovs. 
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Memory — mysterious memory ! — holy 
and blessed as a dream of heaven to the 
pure ia spirit — haunted and accuser of the 
guilty! — Unescapable presence! licgcring 
through every vicissitude, and calling us 
back to the past— rback to the dim and 
jsepulchred images of departed time — 
opening anew the deep fountains of early 
passion~lhe loves tn4 sympathies of 
boyhood*— the thrilling as^^irations of after 
years! While the present is dark with 
Anguish, and the future sladdened by no 
mn-bow of anticipation, I invoke thy spell 
of power. Unroll before nie the chart of 
vanished hoars ; l^t me ga^e once more 
on their sua light and shadow. 

1 am an old man. Tha friends of my 
youth are gone from me. Some have 
perished on the gieat deep; others on the 
battle-field, afar off in the land of strangers; 
and many — very many, have been gather- 
ed quietly to the old church yard, of our 
native village. They have left roe alone — 
even as the Ij^st survivor of a falleq forest, 
the, boary representative of departed 
generations. The chains, which once 
bound me (o existence, have been broken ! 
Ambition, Avarice, Pride; even all that 
wakes into power tlie intolerable jlhirst of 
mind. But there are some milder thoughts, 
some; brighter passages in the dream 
of my being, yet living at.the fountain of 
•memory— thoughts, pure as angelic com 
.munion; and linked by a thousand tender 
'Associations to the Paradise of Love. 

There was bne-.^a creature of exalted 
intellect — a being, whose thoughts went 
upwi^fd like the incense of {lowers upon 
God's natural altars— they were so high 
and so unlike to earth. Yet was she Jjot 
proud of her. high gift. With the br^bl 
capacities of an unbodied spirit, there v^as 
jiometijing mor^i than woman's meekness 
in h^T demeanor. It was tiie condescen* 
«i6n of seraph intellect — the forgiveness 
and the tears of conscious pMHty extended 
to the erring and passionate of earth. 

She was not a being to love with an 
^artlily afTection. Her person had i^o bar 
mony with her mjnd. It bore t\q resem- 
blance to those beautiful forma which 
glide before the eye of romance io tbi 
^dowy world of dreams, It.\^as no) 
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I like the briglit realities of faeifip***^^ 
wealth of beauty which is s o mpt i m e tcoo^ 
cei^trated in the matchless form of :woroaa« 
ft was Deformity — strange, peculiar Dt* 
formity, relieved onty by tm ioteHeclual 
glory of a dark and souKlike eye. 

Yet, strange as it may seein> I iomd 
her, deeply, passionately as iho yamoig 
heart can love when it poiira itself ovt lite 
an oblation to ils idol. Therd viere glsiifie 
and lovely ones around rnn-ndr^i^rQtlaf 
smiles and blushes ; soft loiKSb'araimekihg 
glances. But their beauty .made i^:iMt« 
ing impression on myhtfiru Minewaato 
intellectual lov&i-ra l^amiilg <afteir ^omAn 
thing invisible and holy-Hiomethinf aiidm 
the ordinary standardoC buhm ilosinev ilat 
apart and sanctified^ . as: it ^iiieiB«4y.tfae 
oiysteries of mind. . • ' . 

Mine was not a love to be revealed -rin 
the thronged oincle of gaiety and fashion, 
it was avowed underneatth the boildiog 
heaven; when the perfect rstsirs worci 
aJone gazing upon us. It was rejected^; 
but not in soornf in pride, nor. in ar^efr,.by 
thai high-tnoughted girl. She woukl 4sk 
my friendship~myxsymp*thy^; but .shp 
besought me^with learsBhebesougbbBl^ 
to speak no more oflo^ve: > \l obeyed hot 
I fled from her presence. I mingled Dticii 
more in the busy tide4>f bein(c» and ansb^t 
tion entered inlo my spql, WeiaJth ciin'o 
upon me unexpectedly ; and the v^ij^e of 
j3raise became a lamiliar sound. I i^urn- 
ed, at last, with the impress of manhood 
on my brow, and sccrght again the being 
of my dreams. > r ' T : ) 

She was dying. .Consumption— pale, 
ghastly consuniplioQ • bad been taking 
away her hold on existence. The deform* 
ed and unfitting ^tenerrtehtVa^; yielding tq 
iho-im|'«lees ^ ' ^hfe •N»u1«> Clajipii^ lier 
wasted hand,I b^t ovfef^bierin^c^ehloaB 
agony. , She raiseil her ayes 4b* mioCt and 
in ^hose beautiful emblems oi! Hd(^soDl, t 
read the:ho^rded aficction of^yeacBimrUs 
long stnotbered en^otion off ^ stiArai|( 
heart.. **HeoTy/^ she soid;aQd; I boot 
Ipwer to cdiifih fiiltisring'fof^ of bor 
sweet yoiee^ l havelov«d ytovlaog and 
fervently. I feel tb$^ i am^^yirigc Jirajbii^ 
at it.^ f^artb wiil^oowec this wiasliao ami 
unsef ml^y ff>rmi but tbeisonl vill return^ 
that promised, cind better jaqd? ^IdieioJilo 
(change of circnuHManeeipair nmth^MiiT 
munion cf spirit. Oh, ^eary, ha(i''}^H^ 
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qplMnitted )-4)ut i wilt not murmor. You 
-were ciMted more than manhood's 
baautjr; and I-^eformed,-— wretched as 
i im, have dared to love vou !" 
.( I knelt down and kksed the pale htow 
of the patient sufferer. A smile of ttiore 
thafn Earthly tenderness stole over her 
features, and fixed there, like an omen of 
-tJva^spiri^ happiness. She was dead. 
And- they-' buried her on' the spot which 
abe' blul herieif selected— a delightful 
^Ifite <tf dunAer, curtained by green, 
-yimkng willowf. I have dtood there a 
(tlMOsanddmekiby Ih^'^uiet moonlight, and 
fiinoiei that tihaard^ in every breeze that 
iviliflipered among the branches, the voice 

ilie bticmd soberer. 
1 BjBhfotei giri I th^ beautiful spirit hath 
never abandoned me in ihy weary pil- 
'grikmage* Gently and soothingly thou 
Qomest to witch over my sleeping pillow, 
to. cheer me aitiidst the trials of humanity, 
ta mir^le ihy heavenly sTimpathies with 
ihy joys and sorrows, and to make thy 
frilM reprovings known a*!d felt in the 
idarker moments of existence; in the tem^ 
j^iest )»f passion, and the bitterness of crittie. 
Maemt.now, in the awful cahn which pre- 
ceddS'the last change in my being; in the 
«old dhadow which now stretches fr6m 
4He gnave to the presence of the living, I 
feel that thou art near me,^ 

a pure and fainted one, 
W^tichiai^ the loved and frail of earth,*' 



GEORGE M0N80N. 
A SKETCH. 

BY M^. F. W. BALU 

Shrill gusts of wind ble^ the patttoring 
min drops agaii^stthe ^saseiMnts of a neat, 
comfortable dwelling, on h cross e/treet 
<Two old Lombak'dy poplars that grew 
ftefore ihe door, swayed their leafless 
^adsto vhe^ moaning night wind^ and oc 
ea^iohaOy shlveted in the flaw, as it broke 
0#er theigablB end of tli6 building. The 
istseets Hvere «tesertedv iind' save a i^ray 
rgkllant, who braved Ihe fury lof the blast 
bftiK^tiiil his4ady-leve, or^6me misetaUe; 
okoaseieBS creature, kicked firom one Ifecep- 
otaab of vice to another, in search of the 
^dmiiy poteon ilmt kills body and «oid, 
fpB|«;itere BbMtfl. 



Throw On a handful of chipi, tSeorge,"' 
said a pale, wo-begone looking woman, as 
she hushed the restless infant that was 
trying to draw nourishment flrom its 
mother's flaccid bosom. 

"Hal we not belter save them for 
morning and go to bed?" 

»•! can't go to bed yet, I must mend 
poor little Fanny's ft dck, or she cannot 
jjo out to get more chips in the boat yard, 
poor child," said the mother with a deep 
ligh. The father glanced back at the little 
bed where lay three, innocent, hefplei» 
little suflerers, then at hrs wife who held 
the fourth at her bosom, and a flood of 
bitter anguish swept over his souL He 
groaned aloud as he leant his liigh and 
manly brow against his wife's shouWfer,. 
and when she withdrew one arm fronfk 
th^ babe, and foMed it tenderly around 
him, and leant her cheek on hts head» 
dfedtge Monson mentally vowed that 
henceforth he would be an altered man, 
and that the vice that had so loi^ fettered 
hts reason should be shaken ofl^ and he 
would work for those dear beings whoto 
he had thus reduced to the last stage of 
pbverty. Once he had been an indostrious 
tnechanic and a respectable young man, 
and then he married a pretty iddrcate ffirl 
who loved him tenderly. But times be- 
came dull, an increasing family pressed 
heavily- upon him, his wife's health grew 
more delicate, and her languid smite and 
tfeferful eyes were painful to the feelings 
of the young man, tvho was of a gay and 
vivacious temperament. Rt began tb 
dislike home, or rather to avoid the sileiit 
reproaches of his wife's pale cheek and 
humid eye, for her lips never uttered 
reproach to him, and the coffee housfcfs, 
those licensed doors to destrnction, allured 
hfm by theii light and comfort and ^ippa- 
rent gaiety to spend his evetiings them 
instead of listening to the crying m ehild- 
ren that his feeble and worn down wffe 
could not control. At first he did not drink, 
but the rest laughed at him for a loafer, 
aiad then of course he hadtospend part of 
his wages. Presently he get used to tfhe 
excitement of liquor, and fancied hfe could 
not do without it, and finally he settled 
down a regular sot His empk^*er dis« 
charged him from work, others tried him, 
and «t the first frolic turned him off In 
hunt a new place. Until at last every 6m 
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kMpt coafidence in him^ and be eodd not 
gat a single person to employ him as 
workman. Gradually sinking as the de- 
basing appetite grew on him, he did Uttic 
jobs about groceries, piled wood, and was 
at every porter's luck to earn the means 
of gratifying the burning thirst- that was 
consuming bis manhood. But, this could 
•not last always. One da^ he fell down in 
*^ dreadful fit, and ere his senses returned 
was conveyed to his wretched wife an 
inert mass of brutal suffering. Tenderl> 
and carefully as her slender means per- 
mitted, did slie nurse the recreant being 
who had so betrayed all his vows to her, 
all his duties to God' apd^ himself. She 
took in sewing from a slop shop, and thus 
kept soul and body together. The little 
^ girl instead of being at school bad to nurse 
the baby, to oollect sticks and chips, to 
keep up a little fire to cook their. scanty 
meals, and one of Xi^ flttle boys daily visit- 
ed the kitchen of a hotel, where they gave 
him broVon meal. Life was thus sustain 
ed, but what a life ! Through ail this 
tminaaginable wretchedness no reproach 
was uttered by Mary, and when Gt^rge 
gut well enough to sit by the fire and look 
kindly at the pdor, neglected wife, she fell 
some approach to happiness. *' O ! if he 
would never drink again,'* she said fer- 
vently. 

Long after George Monson slept with 
his c:hiki in his arms did his industrious 
wife sit by tho little fire and feed it chip 
4)y chip^ as to allow a little light, that 
-she might mend the tattered and thread* 
bare garments of her sleeping children 

Bat we will go back to the dwelling on 
a cross street. A blazing fire burned in 
a handsome Franklin grate — thesofa was 
wlie^led so as to allow the gentleman vvho 
reclined on its cushions to receive at once 
4he benefit pf the fire, and the ligiit a splcn- 
did astral lamp threw on the sflk bound 



were drawn, and in the splendicMy furnish- 
ed and luxuriowa a p artmen t there was 
every appliance for comfort and repose. 
On the 'Tug fay a pretty poodle, and a 
Persian cfnt, was buried in the soft 
cushions of a rocking ctiair. Opposite 
the gentleman who lay extended on the 
sofa, sat a lady in a low sewing >chair 
with a Wdy's work tablcbeside her. Her 
dreta waa a. ricb figured -satin, ana on her 



head a fiishionable cap bore the mockery 
of nature in the delieate Italiaua wreatlur! 
that blushed upon its border. Hmiiittoi 
however was satbw and wrinkled,.aiid 
long neck wasconcMled by a rieh^ratt^ 
of rose silk above the French epllaivl 
Gloomy ill humor sat> uppn her v»age>') 
imd as she rocked to and fro an ^leoasionai/ 
complaint broke froni her lips. Tht'> 
gentleman too seemed ill at 6ase^.l(mr'be 
shifted his position, rang the bell: foi?^/ 
pillow to be brought and added to tht 
cushions; and finaily sJippinghis fiaet into^ 
h\$ fur lined slippers, paced the Joorb^ttk^n 
wards and forwards. •* This is a> twriWe • 
nighti Helen," he at last remarked, f« this 
wind blows a perfect hurricane.. I won^ i 
der,*' he added, as if a sudden thought bad \ 
struck him, " I wonder'where poor Mary^ . 
is this cold night?" "Mary. ^hoV^ . 
drawled his gloomy companion. •* Why, 
my sister Mary ; poor ihit^, I have not a 
heard from her for five years. ,She mar* : 
ried a couple of years before 1 came honw . 
from South America« and having moy^ . 
away from home, I never could reiww^: 
ber where she had gone ; she marned de- 
cently however. Poor Mary, how she-, 
used to love me when we were (^tiUdren# 
and she was so good and gentle." <fM^ 
Boyd," said the lady \^itb a toss Hhat Iteew / 
her head almost off, 'Mvhda iP^e uefe toar- ' 
ried I thought it was understood I was not 
to be annoyed by any of your pl^an 
acquaintance or friends; I declare it 
makes me nervous to think of that dread- 
ful bor«e of a brother, you wanted to^stay 
a whele week, and 1 beg yoa>niayhdt 
^^noy me, a| loa$t while in such deliciU^ 
health, with any more vulgar peopte, i^. 
am sure, with suoh a fortune Mm Mn^r 
connexions as I had when t ariilrrted, l .: 
ought to bo entitled to somelittk cmikl- 

1." The fortune,*' tn uttered Ifteir, 
husband for the tb^aadth time/befiwi^eii 



vokime he held in his hand. His boots »hi.s teeth, and then pursuing the same ffiiiA 



of thought as if nothing had beievi-jiaid.U 
interrupt it, perhaps sbefbas.QKadreiitf-r> 
how I would 4ike to rowf with ihtrotf^.a 
cheeked brats — I have d^eMfi:ong in ilot 
thinking of Mary so long; to*merrorwrJ 
wilf write to our old village aainister and. - » 
inquire her out," and so sayingi MnBoyd 
very unceremoniously lighted, liis, tdght 
lamp anil walked off to l^d, leaving hit. 
lady to follow at her leisure* . ; . • 
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^ Accordingly M' the following morning 
IWiittcUiaMyu'dl*' «o far overconne his 
hadritimilindciletnce^eicino \vyit6 a letter of 
Smjyiirf i'T^iaUve to his only sister whom he 

' httdr »|iot' seen (ox years. Jast as he was 
foMing^ hii tetter, a party of ladies were 
kt»9i«int&th0>pafldrr his wife, who 
WM pmMent of ia cbaritafole society; 
ctftiie dowru dre;9sod in excielldnt 'taFste for 
«^or«teii*o£^tWerity.fire>l>ui her ha^g^ird: 
Vfeag^ Adding at Jeast, thirty yeisrs to the 
codlpUtation. Afl«r mwch tender inqoiry 
mad cteddenfient^^Hi h0r deii<'.ate appear- 

. tnce^ hor li-iends ftoijrimenoed their bu»i. 
rmfi } mbd the prict^ of mufilins, califcoes, 
)[iantt^is,'d&c. was dUcussed with proper 
animiition. • A gentle tap at the parlor 
dMr sitencod ibe shrill voices, and at Mr. 
Boyd^ft *• come in;"; a little bright eyed, 
cleaa* looking' child entered the tonm, 
She lo6k:ed abaished, and colored at seeing 
^sd^aoy ' ladies, but Mr. Boyd kmdiy 
patted her on the head and usked her what 
-she wantcdi The tearsr came in her eyes, 
H*d ffhe hang hef head until he repeated 
^beiiiqtffry* 

^ i come, sir, to^sk Mrs. Boyd if she 
^(sriii give me a few Clicks of wood and 
l^omething to cook my father breaskfast. 
I go evcfy day to the boat yard, and the 
wnrtafrteh fne tihips, but last night it 
rafimd »d"hanl that the water floated all 
^hii-chiM itito the riven" 
*9 Who i8 your father 

George- Monson, sin.'* 
•*«<3ah*t h^ worki'* 
^♦^^N^s j^r j 'iiotftow.'^ ' 

tThe iRtie girl blushell and htmg 
liead; 4hi* Wited alUhc wom<5ns* Curiosii- 
tyvand dacfh pt^^ the child to tell why 
h*ftr€m»€duld'fl(JC wotk, 

%^Beiuiottf^i^be(tiQfube he had a fit,'* 
tmii^he butost Into te«rrs. 

**A^tf' r«pfeatedthe5s « what sort of 
% Bi 

The rich h^v(ft nt itierttyoh the feelings 
t)f -ih* pioor, however much they may be 
tiisposed to reHeve th^ir nec^sities. 

expect," "said Mm iJoyd, with great 
^isAewty* *^ that your father i* Worthless 
ImU ^rmkBy^tsd if so I cannot give any 
^hing Id drunken people*^go *honf)e and I 
Vill send to inqtrJr* as, soon as 1 get time, 
%nii^4fjyo«are in rcfal 'wdnt the society 
rciicve yoi*i 'but if yba arc drunkep 



worthless people we cannot wiaste 6\att 
funds on such, for tbero are too many 
piou^ people who can't get along without 
help.^' 

May God help the wife and children of. 
thedru<)kard, for a fearful curse rests oh 
them. * ^ 

The child looked up wonderingly in 
Mrs. Boyd's face for a minute, and as she 
slowly withdrew her eyes she turned them 
upon the younger and handsomer face of 
Boydi It seemed that tomething there 
attracted her gaze, for she looked long at 
htm, and then, drawing h^r scant- httle 
cloak close around hor, she curtesied and 
withdrew. Boyd's eyes followed the little 
creature to the door, and as she closed it 
he caught a last glance of her bright blue 
eyes. With a sigh he tur: 'ad' to muse for 
a minute, while the ladies entered, into a 
detail of the charities they had doT»e for 
the la^sl quarter, then hastily snatching up 
hij» hat he followed the Httle child out 
He found her sitting on the bottom step ot 
liis mansion, weeping. 

" What makes you cry ?" he asked as 
he drew a handful of silver from his 
pocket* 

'* Because my dear mother is starving 
to death, and is so cold she cannot work, 
and my father I believe is dying for want 
of something comfortable." 

«* Show me Where thcy live," said Boyd, 
and taking the poor child by the hand she 
conducted him to a low, wretched hoveh 
and there amid want and privation of 
every kind, he discovered his long forgot- 
ten sister, the playmate of his infancy, the 
friend of his youth* Thus it Is In 
our country. Gold is our God, arjd it 
severs the dearest ties, and tivrnsto stone 
the hearts that should cheiish us. The 
sister, or the brother may revel in luxuryi 
while the being that was nourished at the 
same maternal bosom may be pining for 
Ininger. 



her* fgenile 



Who long^t lingrer* at the bed of death. 
With kisses winning back the fleeing breath? 
\Vho longest at the chill,'lone tf mb, Bball stay, 
Pale sentinal o'er cold and paler clay ? 
«*Last at the cioss, and earliest at the gr«ve,** 
Oh, WOMAN ! His thy chosen hour to savo. 
When manhood*8 haughty treat is fallen low, 
Shattered and brtken b^iiheetunnhif US>#« 
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For the Visiter. 

DIGESTION. . 

The food being- received into the stomach, is pre- 
pared fbf asriimulation with the body by digestion. 
This procos8-^to borrow the words of an acute 
modern writer — taken in its most g^eneral and most 
proper tense, may be defined the conversion ofdead 
iHtolifingr matter J at all events, it is the conversifrn 
of dead auithat and vegx3tab!e substances into an 
mnimalized fluid, qualified to enter into the current 
of the circulation, and then to become part and par- 
cel of the living machine. No ot'her fluid, not even 
milk from the living udder, ban be poured into the 
blood-vesssls without risk of life : and therefore, we 
Wife authori^e^ to conclude, that the chyle (that is 
the dig^ted food) is a vitalized fluid, like ihb blood 
iticlf. 

There have been various opinions concerning the 
manner in which the digestive process is cafi-ied on. 
ilia ancients supposed that it was cficcttsd by heat ; 
aiid this opinion was formed from a consideration of 
the situation of the' stomach, whieh they thought 
Wat in the hottest part of the body, being placed in 
the eavity of the abdomen, and surrounded by 
nnmorous sofl organs. That 'heat acts as an aux- 
iliary to digestion, is not to. be doubted; but can 
hever be considered as a principal agent in>the pro. 
oess; for cold-.blooded animals are known to digest 
their food sufficiently we'/l to supply the wants of the 
m9.chine; their temperature it but little hi^fher Ihlin 
that of the atmosphere. 

Another idea was that of fermentation i bat the 
Ibod does not remain a sufficient time in the stomach 
to allow of fermentation ; nay, if this process should 
take place; it would induee disease. . The bast 
lounged -theory it that of solution: | that is, of solu- 
tion through the means of a very peculiar solvent 
Rheaumur inclosed alimentary m&tte^ in tubes, 
wliich were pervious at both cods, and introduced 
tl)em into the stomach of animals : when they were 
discharged, he found that the substance which he- 
hbd incloped in the tubes were so acted upon by the 
gastric juice as to become almost dissolved. Some- 
times a part of the stomach itself has been fodnd 
dittolve^d d)r digested after de&th \ but tkis phcno- 
mena ii rarely found in those Who have died of any 
lingering malady ; it usually occofs in such as die 
tnddenly, and afe M the time immediately pfevtou? 
to their Jeath in good health I it it observable also 
that m these eatet it it alwayt the upper portion ef 
the ttomadi which ditappeatt. The following in- 
teretting experiments made by Dr. Stevenf, will 
thow, in a very forcible manner, the effect of this 
pecaliar procost of solution. The first series which 
we shall describe was made upon a. man who was in 
the habit of swallowing stones. Alimentary matter 
WM introduced into hollow silver spheres, divided 
4n(otifo cai'ities by a partition, and having a num. 



ber of apertures on the surface to alln'w the i^astrto 
juice lo mix freely with the food. In one experi- 
ment a ^01 lion meat w&s put into one of the cavi*' 
lies, and into the other a portion of Jii^h: when the' 
sphere was discharged, both the substancfs were 
found to have been acted upon by the gastric juice, ' 
but more especially the fish, in another experiment 
the "Doctor wished to ascertain if the cooking 'of 
meat retarded it* digestibility. For this purpose" 
he introduced a quantity of bcilcd meat into -one 
part of the sphere, and some roast into the other, 
when it was ascerterined that the boiled meat Vae 
more dissolved than the roast. The next disoevery . 
be wished to make warf the comparative efibct of thie 
extraordinary solvent upon food previously mastiCt* 
tftd, and upon that which was swallowed whole. - 
This ejtffeHment ^as condocted like the fbrmer, ami 
the food, #1]ich was prevumaly masticated, was more 
dissolved than ihe other. 

Finding that animal sobstnnces thus submitted t<r 
the action of the gastric juice were easily digested, 
he made many similar experiments on veg etablet^ " 
which were also digested, but not so speedily at aai« 
mal matter. Inanimate aubstances not being to 
readily sClnble, he next inquired ^ew far . living 
animals were cabable of resisting the action of the 
gastric juice. 

To ascertain this he inclosed a leech in a sphere^ 
to prevent its wounding the stomach. The man 
swallowed it, and, when voided,, nothing was fonnd 
in the sphere but a-visoid black, naitna, the undefined 
remains of Uie digested leech. 

Df. Stevens, having no longer an opportunity af 
conducting his experiments on the roan, had 
course to dogs and ruminating animals. Having ' 
previously weighed a quantity of animal and vege* 
table matter, he inclosed them in different ittry- 
spheres, and made a dog swallow them. SdHM' 
hours ader this the dog Was killed and- the animal 
food was fonnd to be by far the most dis&olved» ^ 
The gastric juice of these animals has such a stran|f 
solvent power, that the ivory tpfaeret used wenr.v 
found to have been acted upon. He then made ' 
soveml eifperinents on herpivurotM animait, by * 
Sfiving them animal and vegetable subttance* mm 
closed in difibrent tubes. When these war* dit^-: 
charged, the animal food bad undergone no altea<» 
tion; while on* the contrary, there were no remaine 
of the vegetable matter. . * - 

These expetiments plainly prw tliel dtgettioii It • 
by tolutieh, in which' process the gastric jnloe i$2' 
tie principal and general agent thi^ acts upon tibe^ 
food, dissolves it, and combines with it previous to 
its propulsion into the stomach where the process 
of assimnlation is further advanced. It alpo appeart 
from these experiments, than some animals can only 
digest vegetable substances, while blh^rt arc enfy ' 
capable of digesting animal food— every spcciet •f 
animal having in fkct, ilt peculiar gastric jniee* 
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CoirsTMUP AMoifo TOM rAWNKBa.— When the lover | Politicax.->*I mj, you Sam Johnting, doee you 
wishes to break the ice, he oomes to her father's, know any ting about din women, Polly Ticks, dat 
Unt, ^niovited, and sits on the corner of the mat for! wite folks talk so much about *weU I does^n't. 
^.considerable time then goes away without speaking. You are^ hard for dis. child die time.' *Whj 
This is the preliminary step, answering, perhaps, to. Sam I tort you knowed ebryting' *So 1 do), t 
the first gentle pressure of the hand— the first bhisli. | knows polly Jones, wat sells coffee in do wegetablu 
sng hesitation in address— the fiist mutual ghince of marliet,and I knows Polly Tomson wat does gwow 
'iMidersUuding. Ailer a few days the young man to day's work up in canal street; but when I 
'wtums wearing his buffaWobe with the hfJr out- ^ ^0*^7 Ticks, "m bodered. Guess you'4 

•ward and again site down silent in the comer of the '>etler ax white folks, Pete; dey peer to knew #U 
*tent. This is a proposal^-Ki regular ♦* popping of i»w. 



mi»9 question." If the father is determined to re 
Jeet him, notliing -is placed for him to sit on, and 
•^iio meat is oflbied him : but if h« approve of the 
^matsh, these rights of hospitality are obseived, 
Feasts are then given by the respective parties, in 
order to obtain the consent of their relatives. If 
both fsasts terminate fkYcmrably in this respect, the 
young man presents himself once' more befbro his 
bride at tlie door of her tent, and then turns round 
'mild walks slowly off towards his own— the rises and 
follows him— the marriage is then complete. If she 
remains sitting, it is a sign that htir family decline 
the match. All this is done without a word passing 
between the intended bride and husband that is to be. 
But the most extraordinary part of the affiur is, that 
having married an elder sister, he has a right to 
marry all the younger ones as they sucoessively 
-uttainthe age of womanhood. 



AiODCSOTB or WA8Hi\OT09i.— When the American 
droops were quartered at Newbury, ut the close o. 
tlie revolutionary war, and the soldiers were sturred 
'Up to reieilioii against the government by the oircies ot' 
ffamous anonymous lettem, which, it has since been 
-UseeriainoQ, were written by General Armstrong, 
•^hen a raajur in the army, General Washington 
«eoiMr«ued the officers for tho purpose of addressing 
nhem^^lhis suhject, and calming live tumult whieh 
"WMi beginning to rage in their bosoms. He hekl 
^ paper in hts Iian4 on which the remarks ho in. 
'tonded lAmake were written— and tlion it was, that 
i^B^ng himself unabte to lead wifhotit assisUnee«— 
aa he was drawing his spectacles from hii pocket 
>tliat uhpiomedtlated expretiiion broke from hisfr<— 
one of tlie moetfathetic that ever M from human 
lips— "Fe/Zeie-cliixeiis," said he ^yot^fsresurs / haoe 
mti mUff grown grmy^hnt bhnd in your OBrvk^f' 
<X1ie efFett of this remark was olectrieal. No bosom 
-«^]io eye was a proof against it. 



TwB CIIX4P pxFKNCs OF NATfOKS. — Dr. FrankHu 
"uald,^ **Wh#a I see a house well furnished with 
books and jMwspaperis there I see intelligent and 
"welUinformeii children ; bilt tf there are no books or 
l^«pera«4he claldren arcij^noraitti if not profligate.'* 



FLATTERY. 

Sensible womoahave ollen been the dupes o{ 
designing mep, in the following way: thoy have 
taken an opportunity of praising them to their own 
confidante, but with a solemn injunction to secresy 
The confidants, however, as they know, will infaK 
libly inform her principal, the first moment she sees 
he i and this is a mode of flattery which always 
succeeds. Even those females who nauseM bat- 
tery in «iny other shape, will not reject it in this : 
just as we can bear the light of the si;^ when ro> 
fleeted by the moon. • 



WOMEN IN INDIA. 



In Anglo-Indian society, as in every 
other, woman is the most important and 
powerful of the ssocial elements. Married 
women give the tone not to manners only> 
but to modes of thinking in the Engliilh 
India. Single ones have no 
4>erceptible 4nfluence, for they soon gel 
married, and melt into the character of 
wives and mothers. No such thing as a - 
regular s«t *of unmarried women existt 
there ; as tor a knot of old maids, the for- 
lorn bench of our coteries and ball-roomsy 
it was never so much as hean( of. Judge 
then of the influence df this very circum- 
stance upon those who move in those 
circles* and in particidar on the female 
portion of them* A batch of new arrivals 
are 4i4e the haips and cheeses imported 
by the same v^sels; they will not ipeep 
till another mAisob* If they do not meet 
with a suitable match soon after they have 
lighted on the Indian aoil, they must l(>imr 
their hopes from the delightful dreams «>f 
a rapid fortune, to some l.ieufenanttColo* 
nel, with a liver perforated like a sreve* 
or a colon almost brought to a full stop, 
and a pocket not much replenished by a 
twenty.five years' t^ervice. — Asiatic Joun 
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Thi5 Fair Rose of nm^rnty 

sf mat XLizA coax. 
'Tww long, ago, by the Lak« of KjlUrnay, 
. Young Lathleen, sweet flower, I wpo'd for mv 
bride ; 

But «he»eid^ that an Iriiibroan^s lore was soft-blarney 
Uk© a rainbow it lived, like a rainbow it died ; 

Yet fondly and truly my bosom wa» yearning, 
Her stnile was my etaisand her word was niy creed ; 

Oh I my loYing was piue, but sho moek*d ito deep 
burning, 

Sho rired my warm spirit and left it to bleed. 



REMARKS 6N THE TABHIONS. 

A bcautifbl simplicity eharacttfrigst our Fa^lmis 
tor tills stason. 



But the worm's at the core,and its work is proclaiming 

The sorrowful Ule my proud lip would not speak 
It feede and lives on, ih defiance of blaming, 

II drinks firom niy breathing; it whitens my eheek , 
**n» tooD will th« fredi weeds above me be ipringing, 

And raai4mis shall oofno to my graro with a lUgb; 
They shall weep o^r the green sod, and tell iu 
their singiiig 

The wild eons of Erin can love till they die. 



TwBs in the flush of summer time, 

Some twenty years or more, 
Bmce Earaeet kxt his way, and omt 

The threshold of our door. 
Pll ne'er forget his locks of jet 

His brow of Alpine snow, 
Hk manly grace of form and Ace, 

Some twenty years ago. 

The band he a^ed I freely gav9-^ 

Mine was a happy lot. 
In all my pride to be his bride 

Within luy fetber's cot 
The ¥ow he epoke he never bmke : 

His taithful heart 1 know; 
And -^ell I trow I love him noiv 

As twenty years aga PORTIA. 



OOJRfi, aA»a AWA' WX' 

BT EDWIN RAN810RD. 

Oh ! tarry not, my only love, 
I V6 pledged myself to thee; . 

And fay yon^tars thai shine aboirt« 
For ever thine Til be! 

fTidmony a night sin' first we met 
Beneath the greenwood tm, 

*%5n ««f » ere yonder sUrs have set, 
Thou'lt gang awa' wi^ me. 

tky feateef are so fair, my Jove, 
Thv mind is ever free*— 

willing heart still prove 
The love .thou bear'st to me. 

monj a night ain' first we met 
Beneath the greenwood tree, ' 

^*^.J*^ ^ y^^^ have 9et, 
••nifaiigawa' wi' yt.^ 



[ItemeofVaeWoneftemR. Shelten Maekmsie% 
correepondenco with New York Star, 9Mki from 
other sources.] 

BraceleU are again in fashion, it being the custom 
to wear three on one arm and none on the other. 

It is proposed to revive the high heeled s^oes-.. 
sufficiently high to giye grace to the foot. 

Velvet and satin shawls will be fashionable fortha^ 
winter, waded and lined with coloured silk. Somflk 
are to be trimmed with black laoe, others with 
swansdown. ' 

Gold embroidery continues fashionable. It ii not 
so heavy as it was, but is more wohk 

Pnntcd muslins "has fell," and dresses of plain 
white " has ris." Upon girls under twenty toothing 
can look better. , 

Flounces are general. They take from the height 
but as they are in vogue, mu8t be worn. 
Shawls arc indispensable. Cashmere, with gold era. 
broidery* is in rtx|uost. Levantine silk trimed with 
lace—China crape shawla embroidered,, and munw 
ing ehaws, wi^h a petU ehttig, falling over, like a 
collar, are also in nqucst. 
Caps are made in almost any fanciful way. 
BonncU have Fmall veils, whioh d<i not hide the 
face, The plainer they are the better : urgtO, net 
veils are best. Drawn bonnets of bUck lace or crape 
are worn-lhcy become a fair face. They have 
pink roses outside, and when a brunette weor^ one. 
of this kind, l»rilliant goM pineare visibie ia the, 
hair, to reiieve the sombre effect of a dark fkce be. 
neath a dark bonnet. 

The hair is worn very low at the back of the head 
Which 18 unbecommg; but n'imparte, fashion com. 
mandeit. In front it m a matter of indiffereaoa 
" wurn-whether plaited, curled, or 

Inthomakmflr oJ dresses, the chief alteration k 
that the flat sleeves have gone out ; arenowtiffbt 
only at the wrist. 

X^oloored oilk di^s, wofn by To«ng people, h«v« 
pelerines, te which are attaohed sleeves. thU is * 
very old fashion revived. 

A few morning wrappers of Scotch batiste are 
jr."* ^ JT'S'^^S^- , W'^ito musUn dresses, o» 
dresses of black silk, plain or figured, but wUhout 
embroidery or stripes, are worn in the momki* 
generally. • 

' RIDING DR£S8. 
TTii» dress can be pot on in about a roinatSL 

^!r!lf*^'ll*l**?^*»®«^"^P«^^^ The train isaU 
lathed to tho body, which has the desirable ellbot 
of keeping the body of the habit sjmmetrieattr l» 
5**."^ decided improvement upon the old moth* 
od Of fastening by hooks and eyes. ThettaiA 1# 
made very fail, and i« plaited loui^ the waist whioh 
gives a graceful roundness to the figure, and at the 
•Mie ttmeafiwdsmacheaie in moanting,^iB«mi«. 
»f » ««id iitteig #n the horse. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 



Wo ihall in ear next number give a cot of the. 
Winter Fashiona,— at the present time there is no 
■Undardy bat probably bj the time we issue our 
•ext nnmber, we shall be able to give a general 
description of the fasnions for the erisoing winter. 

The Hiodvn Casket. — ^This very interesting 
narratire will be completed in the sixth or seventh 
number. 

In our next number we shall present our readers 
with an original poem from the pen of Mr. Moork, 
entitled ** Eugene Aram.*' (As represented by 
Bulwer.) 

•*The Beaziliah Chict,** a tale by Miss 
Millard, will bo published in our next. 

To Delinquent Subscribers. 

Wifi have repeatedly urged upon our 
delinquent subscribers the necessity of 
immediately liquidating any demand we 
might have against them — but our entrea- 
ties have been totally disregarded — nay, 
treated with silent contempt. In advising 
a subscriber of the amountiie is indebted 
to us, we should have been treated with 
the £ommm courtesy due a stranger — that 
of being favored with an answer. We 
have submitted to the contemptible and 
devplcable course pursued by those of our 
subscribers in arrears, until further for- 
bearance would be exercising a spirit of 
injustice towards those who pay promptly. 
Our remarks refer not only to the resi- 
dents of the city, but to those throughout 
every portion of the United States. 
. Therefpre, we have formed this resolu- 
tion, that c«ery stibsciiber in arrears foi 
this Periodical for one or more years to 
this period, if the amount is not settled or 
forwarded by Mail {Previous to the first of 
January rtext, the name of each individual 
thu« in^rrears will be published as a BAD 
SUBSCRIBER to the wondering gazse of 
dns Hnndred Thousand readers., 

Tfie Terms of this Periodical are known 
to tlie subj50ribers,.but if they will remit 
their respective dues previous to the fipst 



[of January next, we will receive the sime 
'amount as though paid in advance. 

Any money current in the respective 
states in which the subscriber may reside 
will be received at par in payment. 

The Damsel of Darien. By the author of **Tbe 
Yemasse," •» Guy Rivers," »• Mellichampe,** etc 
In two vols. Lea and Blanchard. 

From (he size and appearance of this 
work we should judge that the present 
was the most ambitious and successful 
incursion into the realms of romance, that 
the author has yet made. Mr. SioHni 
wields a pec of no ordinary power. Uc 
is one of the nK>st affluent writers of the 
day. His imagery is lavish and beatitihii, 
and hii style bold, expressive and diflfuse. 
If we were called upon to name a defect, 
we should say that the prineipiil was a 
want of condensation and sententioti^ness. 
He is sometimes circumlocutory when he 
should be abrupt. But his style iiis its 
advantages. His colours are laid oa with | 
so liberal a hand, that fine effects are often | 
produced where none were premeditated, j 
There are some splendid scenes in this 
highly- wrought romance. The description 
of the hurricane in the first volume is i 
masterly. The dramatic interest of the j 
story is skilfully excited, and the charac* 
ters are sketched with much spirit and 
ability. This will be one of the most popu- 
lar of the author's: works. 

Auduhon^s Gallery. — We are glad to 
learn that the gallery of drawings opened 
by our distinguished naturalist and artist 
Audubon, at the Lyceum in New York, 
is well and fashionably attended. AuduboQ 
is a man of genius, and he has done inor( 
for tjje science of ornithology than an] 
man since the days of WilscMi. He de 
serves well at the hands of his country 
We hear that the zoology of Amerid 
is about to •claim his study and attentioi 
No man is better fitted for il|ustr2(tiiig thi 
department of natural science. 
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?r ma p in d e ?^ c a s is^e t. 

, (cOHXpfUBD*) 
, Www jrot « pracioufl jeW«l m tt» h^rad,** 

» I lookecl ,arouiii!^,a» if for some pretenpe to 
this vow* iEi^ajost ^hich my feelings revolt- 
f/^s with iinacpoii]fnjtii>le mi uncoi^querctble repug- 
9Mm4ie« Tke ehanel was hupg with blac^, and 
Mlumined tap^ri whose light, half-obsci^red 
by ^le struggling dawa of morning, which hpw 
^iarted 119^41*^ beams through ^be Gothic windows, 
imrnied witha sullen dimness that shed over the 
<9eene a so^emAity tlia^ approaclied to horror. 
■ Kneel with me,; Mathilde," roomed Saliguac, 
(ftking my hadftdt ^ dria.wing me i^earer to the al- 
$aP5 ^neel and swe^r, before this holy crucifix, 
ti^tth^ gifl which has been conferred qn me, 
DhfiUn^i^ar be reyf^tfjdf swear, that, tl^pugh your 
JR|.^«ff should dishonourably recede from his en- 
.|g^«»gQef]ts, yoM will still be mine.* . 

! I oajinoU I will not swear to disobey my pa- 
Teat ; I ha«« aow but one V said I, burstijng into a 
Jlopdof 

* Then ^ou ^determine to abandon mfe, if yo^ir 
^ther should require the sacridce V 

» 1^0, no, not to abahd<«i yoii;-r-but be pan never 
require that I should.* 

■; • l.kapw him better---J haye marked the secret 
^l(0fkj^(f^ of t^is ambit|onr~i see t aq to be made 
|i 8acrmce ;<-^bajt I will nqt Umely bleed ; — if he 
. inritates me to noadnes , let him endure the con- 
<lo^ea9« hejproyol^ l— y,o^ too, Mathilde—you 
tdfusQ th^ vow I havp propose4 to yoq.' . 

* I cai^not take a vow that iavolyes a guilty dis- 
i>bl&j}iepce tq mv t^theR' 

' Let us iq n quaiiry \i : — Here, in the presence 
. of tb^ lliyinity* before his holy altar, pledge me 
your sacred promise never to form an union with 
any man but niyselfH- You still hesitate, Mathilde 
-Ttyim jefpse this vow.' 

' 1 do not retuse it,' said 1^*1 promise not to vio- 
Iftteoor engagements while you wish Qie to be 
faithful to them.' 

. « la the presence Qf the Diyin^J^ f o\j^ pledge me 
y«ur faitb.* 

* I li&ve pledged it,^ said I, in thi^j: ^yv ful pre* 
jNH^oe which pervades the G^eation I* 

•It i» enougli,' returned §alignac, jn ft trans- 
pW^pf joy, * you are,an4 mus^ l^e jnine-r-let this 
en^br^cs seal our union !' 

Siiiiddflmg: with honor ,^ and re^r retting the 
lishiieaKof the vow w4iich his viojeuce had extpr* 
teil ftom BMrl ba«itUy witUidrew myfeeif from him, 
' ani retmd tDrtnyapaitmerit. It w^s inijeed time, 
fbit the MTvahts were nlready preparing the car- 
riajfes for our departure. 

We set out two hours afterwards: my lather 
g^igiiac, aud ^. travelipd in one carriage. \ My 



&thQr was silent, gather gloomy indeed, and aeein- 
^ m^h oecqpied by .his own reflections for 
th)% the shocking and alarming situation of public 
ai^8 m^t aatMrftlly account^ but it was les^ 
eai^ to Qi^d a iQptivi^ for the air of dissatisfaction 
wbjqb was evideflrty excited by the tender assi-r 
duity^ with whiph Salign^c, dpringf our journey^ 
endeavoured to sooth my fiaxs^ and animate my 
depressed spi^ils* 

Qo^ the second evening we reaphed the jaot 
stage, where wediacd* We were now butfifteeii 
B)i)^ from Barisi^and had the satisfaptiqn to hear 
th^tsofuct clegree.of trpm^qility bad been restor^ 
tq that city* During tbi^ day, my father^s gloom 
h^d (k^rk^ed to au^erlty. , and added no little 
w^glU^of meliiAGhqly, foreboding to thg painful 
sensations wbieh oppressed ^ny heart din- 
ner^ he; requested, Salignfic, to accompany hiniihto 
an.a<ypi^ing 9 partJTient. t The horses are not yist 
ready,' said he, ^ and I wic^b to have a fj?w minutes^ 
private conversation with you.' 

Saligqac darted a look at me as h?' arose to foU 
low fqy father, which evinced that he drewsomq 
gloomy presage from this summons. Nor was 1 
wit^ut qtieasim^; Sallgpac had imperceptibly 
infused, bia doubts and suspicious into my mind. 
Though the door was shut, I could Iiear their 
voices, without being able to distinguish their 
Words. My father's tones at ^rst seemed sofl and 
conciliating; those qf Sali^nap had, I fancied, a 
mixture of satrcastic sev*erity. By degrees the 
voices of both grew louder, and that ot Salignac, 
pajfticular, ^emed raised to the liigbest pitcli of 
anget. The conference lasted not long ; v^bilst 
Sfdij^iiaj; v^as yet spe^kin^, my father hastily, arid 
with an w of much disprder^ entered the rooin^ 
and calling aloud to the servants, as if to drowti 
the voMjeof Saligna<3, §aid the carriage was ready, 
and desired m^ to fo)low him. f obeyed 
seaiited ourselves jn the carriage ; Salignac folloW- 
ed,«i|nd placed himself opposite to me ; his poun^ 
tenance expressed the agitation of violent passion} 
and gloomy silence prevailed, which none qf fu| 
attempted to break tUl we reached Paris. 

On arriving at my ifather's hotel, SaligDaCi 
waited only t j lead me into the house ; he Jcissecji 
my hand, an4 telling me be should see me on tha 
movfow, bowed coldly to my fathc):, aiid bastil]^ 
departed. . ♦ 

My ^ther had s^nt to annouup^ his arrival to 
some friends, and retired to prepare to receive 
them; and I W9S left to the melancholy occupi&- 
tionqf wanderipg through the lonely apartmenUf 
of this great gloomy hotel, every object recalled 
to my memory my dear lost parent, and threw a 
dee'i»er shf de of ..dejection over the cesolatloii dt 
my feelings. In such houts of despondency evefy 
sorrowful reflection falls with accumulated wnigbl^ 
on the unresisting mind. 

My father told me next morning, that at* ho ba4 
no f^ale relation tow^hose caro he couUI vc|U| 
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^ga^s^eH^ eo^Oit ra^ he thought it woold be 
eligible that I should retire to the convent where 
I had been edacated, to past there t!ii remainiDf 
time of my mourning. 

, *lt wiU be on all accoants moat proper,* said he, 
Hbr jou to return, for an interval, to the convent; 
tiie dee)p impressions of melancholy which the 
Math of yoor mother have left on my mtnd;, will 
not wttbf me to mingle, as fbrmerly, in soieety, 
exeept when mil^ business ibroes me from my 
miremeot i will, however, see yoa oooitanUy, 
add procure you every amusement in my power ; 
lot it will not» I think, be proper for you to receive 
the visita of Monsieur Saligimc.' 

* How, Sir,' replied I, • not proper to receive 
lOie visits of a man, to whom a point of decorum 
alooo prevents my beinj united !' 

* It is truo,' replied be, with some hesitation, 
the treaty was somewhat &r advanced, but — * 

* But what» Sir /-Surety it is not possible that 
you can resolve to recede from the engagements 
you were the first to fonii--to forfeit jour honour !• 

* 14^ honour,' returned he, haughtily, *has never 
yet been impeadied, and woe to him who slmli 
dare to throw a stain on it. f am stSl wilting to 
fulfil my engagements, on proper conditions ; and 
if the oalignac's fl^ould set so little valae on my 
alliance as to reject the reasonable propositions I 
ahall offer to tbeir conmderation, to me no blame 
jfian be imputed.' 

* But have not those points already been arran- 
^red V said I. ' Have not the Chevalier and 1 been 
. K)rced into this connection, and taught to esteem 

it as an article of duty to feel a mutual affection, 
and now must the tender bond, which has been 
sanctioned by parental approbation, and strength- 
ened by reciprocal esteem — mu8t it be cruelly 
< and capriciou^y torn assunder V 

He quitted me abruptly. You may judge wheth- 
er a conversation of such a nature was calcuhited 
to improve my spirits : it raised them, however, 
iromthe dejection of grief, to the irritation of anger. 

A servant came to infbrm me, that he had or- 
ders from my father to remove wiy baggage to the 
convent ana to prepare a carriage to take me 
thither. He was gone out, and had said that he 
would visit the Abbess, and prepare her for my 
reception. 

I said I would go at my leisinre : the carriage 
was preparea, and* waited m the court I deter- 
mined to stay for Salignac's promised risit, nor 
did I long expect him. 

'I would have been with you earlier,' said he, 
as he entered, ' but I had particular rensons for not 
wishing to meet your father, and waited tit! I had 
ioteiliffence of his having gone out But you have 
been m tears, Mathilde V 

I repeated to him the conversation I had just 
had with my fkther, to which he listened with 
.ipdignation. 

' * You accused me of cherishing injurious and 
Imjost suspicion,' said he, when I expressed my 
40ubt»of your father's sincerity, but since the dcaih 
of your mother, the alteration of his purposes have 
%eeti tid M but to evident. I have endeavoured to 
^veat myself of selfish partiality-r-l have con 
adtrad that, as he was still young enough to mar 



ry, the death of your mother might natoml^y liave 



produced an af tc r a t ioB inhifl rtsin; thaft-te aw g ii t 
sow tlMBk it t n o e m rf Xm hm^m^Kum^in vps- 
pect to settlements^ dtflferenl from theae bo had 
proposed during the life of your mother, whom, 
sh'd waatwwty yeerayottager than himiel^he 
might have snppeaed them 4va» little probability 
cttoaofwing.' ■ fi 

* Surely then,' said I, * suppoiff ng soch to be bb 
SMitimentay we cannot reasonably censure them.* 

*This is viewing the matm^ in the most favour- 
able light,' returned Salignac ; ' if conscious ibat 
he extended his views no farther than to a reason- 
able retraction from some of tfie points previodsly 
agreed on, between my father ami himself, woold 
he not have acknowledged them with a manly 
ingenuousness 1 But his pride shrinks from the 
disgrase of ofibring such nropositions as hia 
avarice would dictate ; and the utter disolution 
of our enfi^ements baa been resolved on, as 
the expedient best calculated to reeonelle 
these jarring principles. I liave marked the pro- 
gress of the interesting passions which hare finally 
produced this dishonourable reeolution. I hive 
traced them by the busy workings of his imai^ 
nation — in the sullen gloom that douded his brSw 
— ^but chiefiy have I read the compdcttioa of mf 
misfortune in the distrusUhl coMness with whi^ 
he has latterly treated me; for premeditated in- 
jury ever views with disHke, the vi<^tm it has 
designed for emmohition!^But had lentertaised a 
remainii^ doubt of his desigm^ his cooversatioat 
last night, would have undeceived me.' 

PART nr. 

Soon after this I took up my rendenee in the 
convent I found its inmates kind, ami deiived 
much amusement, which had the eifect of be- 
guiling many weary hours, fVom the loquaekNia- 
ness and inquisitiveness of sister Ursula.* One 
day, as I sat revulving in my nrind the pidbahle 
result.-^of my engagement with S&lignae.*— ' ' 

Do you know,' said she, abruptly, that the "Mn- 
quis gave particular directions to the At>bes8 that 
you ^ouid receive no male visiters, not eveii the 
Chevalier Salignac V 

I supposed as mocl\' said I, coldly. 
Why, what has lie got into hij hettd now? 
Nothing that's gaid, 1 doubt* 

Whom do you mean ? — Is it my fatiier you 
speak thus 1' 

< Ves, it is of your fkther I q>eak. It's no 
treason to mention his name, I suppose, as grdftt.a 
man as he thinks himself. It's strange he ikibuU 
get such va^ries into his head before the dMtr 
good lady, his spouse, is cold in her grave.' 

* What vagarif»s 1— pray what do yon mean r 

* I know what I mean well enougfa.^A' mere 
old tiger, to have no bowels of rompaatoi fly his 
own child ! — Aye, if s plain enouflh ; he'ii aoen 
provide himself mth a new brood, I wammt htoi; 
he'll get him a young wifti before a vear* paaees 
over lii« head !-«Mind my word, in'll marry 
some young coquet' 

« I wish you would mentten my fiither in terma 
less'di^espectful. What reason can you. bAw 
for such conjectures?' 
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mental in ito destruction. Its bitterl&maitr*^ 
tioQSt its w«ilin|FB and gashinf^ <^ t^etb, woitld 
have resounded in my ears ftom the gulph of Der« 
dition, and I should have fallen into hysterics.^^^ 

' But my father,* said I, 'commanded me net to' 
receive fetters from Monsieur Saline' 

What do you call letters, child 1' said shew 
' Not sure'y this strap of paper, neither sign^, 
sealed, nor directed? And as to your father-^ fiM^^ 
story, indeed, if you are to mind his conmianatf * 
-^Did not ^ he command you, a few moodttrnM. 
to prepare to marry the ChevaKer directly 
Does he think that you were trained like a spaniel, 
to Come and go, and fetch and carry at that rstel 
— Beskles, as I told you before, he is a mere iolk* 
del; and it will be a sign of grace to disobe|* 
every command he imposes on you.' i 
lolSuenced niore, perhaps, by my own inclm^ 
tion.th tn the eloquence of sister Ursula, I took' 
the billet, and read as follows:— 

* Tlie conduct of Monsieur de Roubigm*, bst 
verified all the prophetic presentiments of 
my heart; he had yesterday an interview wi^ 
my father, in which his views and intentions wews 
but too fully revealed, lie I'etracts his cons<pnt to 
our union, except on conditions, which could bo 
neither proposed wicbout eonfusion, nof «eeepted 
without dishonour. My ^her is enmgod attbo 
^ , bueness ^ his conduct^^Forgive aie— I would 

tdl €bd?R truth, is but a diss^reeable place afler jnot utter a sy liable. injiu-bus In him wfio gave yoi 



•Reason enough : — in the first place he was no 
bea^tifitnt^* the dntroh : as long as you were 
hero, he never made a single donation to the com- 
R^ostyl No, Aov he has got other matters in his 
hettd. -^dome people say he is J i tile better than 
a heretic, and indulges himself jn the blasphe* 
newvllabiilkof inaJki*^ a mook of tb9 holy my^te- 
fieoof ous reiigioB/ I saw him myi^l^ one day« 
exannnn^ .St P^r*sjaw brne^ amost blessed 
and miraculous relic, and he paid it no more rever* 
OAoe. tfaftn iT it had belonged to an ass^ but kept 
twkling it about, and grinning at it like a bab .'Oiii 
bSB lottde fliy blood rim cold. 

i i/m gtNng to say what a crying sin it was for 
yoor &ther to come here, and take you away to 
be,nitziied» pocnr child, when you had no such 
raidi3^^lhollght& in yo^r head. Well, as I was 
sayings ll^ eomes and takes you away from this 
i^eawd asylum, where you were leading a fine 
godly life, asi happy as the day was long, and in- 
teokiceo you to a sightly handsome young man, 
«fld desires you, to con^id^r him as your husband; 
whK^i to be wire, you make no objection to, for it 
<s hot to a few cho^n vessels that the I<ord gives 
the hdy gift of voluntary celibacy. Well, when 
^ry thS^ is on the point of being adjusted, the 
Bfau^hioness di^and then, foresooth, all at once 
ffBy ger^maa changes his tune, packs you back 
again here .to this old, dreary convent, which, to 



allt wiihf directions tha^ you should be guarded 
3ii^.%;priaoo^rof state, and forbids the man, who 
was alias one -as your husbandt to be. sufiered to 
t»Nno.Bear you, or so much as write a letter to 
yooj' 

«4)f wbatisi^U this the preliwler said [. 

^Itiis easy.to see wha| it is the prelude of. It 
•Bsasy to see that your hard-hearted father wants 
togetnd irf" yoo aiify way, that he may keep all 
your money tohimselt^--an avaricious old sin ler! — 
and get himself some Iiandsome young ffi.tofa 
-•afethatW 

/^y,* iatormpted I,* is all this merely your 
^Wnsuppositionl* 
Hkttow whalloty well enough;— to tell you 
tnrth^thaEt poor yowig man has been here.' 
What young man. 

Why the Cavalier. Wnself was at the grate 
jo^ now, and wantedt right or wrong, to see you. 
It grieved me to be obliged to deny him; — but 
"wtftt cotiddldol the Abbess had given positive 
'dtfecUeos. The poor dear young gentlemau is 
-^dmoetin a state of distraction;— I am sure he is 
a christian soul, and will be a fvititre benefactor 
^ the ehuich— ^ was ready to go on his knees to 
w In shorti ha vowed^ and prayed so mreh, 
at length, with much ado, he prevailed on 
tne just tosnew you this scrap of paper, whic.. ..e 
of^aivkd over with a pencil in my presence. 1 
am ante there can bo nothing improper m it? 

*I;f«ir, aistcr Ursulai' said I, hesitjCting wheHi- 
orlshoold recei^^ this billet,"* I feaar you have 
acted imprudently.' 

not avoid it I was alhUd of drivuig 
the posfr youn? raab to despmUon if 1 refused 
^ita; he mi^ have laid violcHit hands on himself, 
"^^then wnat would havo- become of his popr 
»oal t— I should have ^wn^t myself instyii- 



birth ; but heart k torn — ^my spirit is irritaMI 
Yet I endeavour to repress ray own indignat oi^ 
inthe fbarof inflaming that of my fitther. 1 
stifie my feelings, and assume an unnatural and 
hypocritical calmress. Whatever may be our 
wrongs, the life of Monsieur de Roobigne BHMt 
and f£aU be sacred. 

My* father is now as averse to our allianoe, as 
he was formerly solicitous to promote it ; but ia 
no ignoble motive does this revolutionof sentir 
ment onginate* Mathilde de fionbigne, nobkt b)r 
birth, and unequalled in talents, in virtues, and. in 
kivelines^ had she been deprived by fortuttooo 
calamity of her inheritancei, would have been 
ceived into his family with honour,^uid with q«- 
oltatioo ;^bpt meanly to submit to the impositieos 
of a despicable avance^o be derided as the tool 
otan overweening ambition — the dupe of Shallow 
artifice---could a breast that cherished one spark ^ 
honour 8u))mit to a degradation soshamefld 1 — 
deeply as my sotllis wounded the decision 6f 
my father,! cannot repine at it — I cannot wiAi 
him to revoke it 

* Amidst this conflict of my passionSf-nne sin^ 
indea mitigates the anguish of my soul : the rt- 
oiembrance of the holy union we have formed; the 
consciousness that, spite of the obstaidles whl^ 
niav intervene to separate us'for a sea6on,you are, 
and niustbe mnra! 

' The diaritaMe sisteridio conveys to you tfieso 
incolierent hnes, will Inring me your answer/ 
1 bathed this letter ia t^irs. 
' Is there then no hope,* said I, ' that my ftthor 
may relent?— Ah! if 1 were to throw myself It 
his feet-^* 

It would only be making a foot of yoorselfto 
no purpose, interrupted sister Urmia* * Relent 
indeed !«-Aye tobemtrt^ when old mm^jolat iM 
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IheH'headfito nrmty fdang wivefi, they areifiot 
aj^t to be diverted frona th^iir sinful purposes by the 
remonstrance ut tiioir children !* 

' * feiit how is it possible for you to be aicquaihied 
wjith my father's intentions 1^ 

' Marry, all said and done, I don*t see how it ia 
f^ble to mistake thetii. Don*t you see that» 
now that he has got these matrimonial taotrums 
ill his bea:d, be draws in his horns, and wooH al- 
low to marry, because he chuses to keep aU 
hie moaev to settle on his young wife and her 
brood. VV ell, it may be all, for tlie best, and you 
may coo^e to be one of us at last ; so keep tip yout 

Sirits, for who knows but the Lord, in bid ihereyi 
d his blessed Haints and holy Martyrs may bdttir- 
ting up thes/} fiery persecutions against yoU) tb 
Wean you irom the pomps and vanities df Ibid 
wicked carnal w< rid, and prepare you tor the hdy 
^qtomn of mart yuum, reserved for those that siifier 
humbly and patieiitly in the flesh, world withouti 
ettd^Amen,so be it!— But in the meantime, that 
poor unfortunate youfia" man will return to the 
'^rate this evening, VVhat answer will you send 



«i fear I am guiltyof a culpaUe breack of detf 
in consenting to write to yoo ; btett aevmly w« 
have both been IMted, I cannot detty to ybor fiwi- 
ingsi or my own, the oniy consoUtion WUich 
geveritf of our ^te allows us. 

Whlit cam I urge in vindi^ttUon of fltthia* 
conduct V-^AIas^ nothing!— 4( baspierted my hcvt 
with sorrow, no less on your account thfui od mf 
own 

I cannot cei^mire Men^^nr 6alifn«c*i r^iohitisln 
I too have pride-^I could not submit t6 the httoiil* 
iating mortification of entering a tofly^ whack »l* 
tered at« my ci ft; umetancee are, would dbeni itaA 
aet ofcionde^cention to me. No longer the vffit^ 
r^nt h^ircfsof my fhther*s rieh pOBSfwiost^ mf 
fbrmeh fmpurtance is nul; with the bads to wlrash 
it rcstedv Supeficial as my knowledge oftlke workt 
has hfT^ I hdve seen and remarked the rautibillt^ 
of itb contempt — I have sefen itt* otitiequioua homage 
to the rich and powerfbl, and its frigid indi fferme d 
to the iudignent add unh^f pyi Anseng the fatttst 
class I may prodabhy hereafter be ranked^ and dia» 
i^egard and neglect wH) be my share. Letire ads 
then to weep in solitude over a portion ao lMttep| 
» I ^ » r^i.^^j T 4 V 1. exburio-e from your memory oar past affbeiitta, «i* 

i don't know, returned I. * You know my eSg^gemek and let me haiTthe meUnchely 
<atbercommandedwnottocorrefpimdwithhanr|^^„^^^^^^ be nisei 



hifni 



«Yi>ttrftither t*-Didn*t I already teJl yoathst 
1m was an dd infidei that ogght to be«x>com»uni» 
i«tid frtm the bosom of the holy mother cbdtch, 
•nd that it would be both » sin and m vhame t 
ihty any of hk orders. But it is not my businea 
u*p'ieaso yourself*^ have done my duty in giving 
y&a proper warning; and if the poor yonngman 
ibedd commit any horHd a<ition in bis despe- 
yation, the ^nilty act won't lie at ony door ; — his 
ffho^ if it nae any conscience in it, wcm't come 
to my cell in the dead of night, elanking its chains, 
«nxi showing its throat out from ear to eu* Holy 
liaria, tad t(itt blessed Saints and Martynr^ protect 
tedstveusl* 

^ 4*8haw jf saitf I ^foQ think that I atn to b6 itt- 
itlinidated oy such ridiculous nonesnse .' Saligilc^ 
1»)1! commit n6 action unbecoming the cfaaraet^ 
bf a man and u bhristian. — I believe I must — 
Ihink ! ought to write to hini.' 

•To be sure you ought,' said sister Ursula. *Bat 
mind, the Liady Abbess must not, know ^ sentent^e 
of all tJiis; for, between you and me, though she 
lippears so gentle and so plausible, and wou dhave 
people imagine that she thinks of hothihg but 
Working out the salvation of their immortal part, 
ahe has not a jot' naore sanctity than her neighbor 
.jilt the bottom. I could tell you such things of ht^r 
V— but 1 have hot time how. She will be apt to sus- 
pect something if I stay too lopg. I remember 
leading of one Ai*gU8, whohad a hundred eyes fn 
Jkittail, and one would think slie was kin to him 
nfiir «be is keener than a lynk. and spies oift eVery 
thing; and you know it would be the greatest bar- 
Aa^^y in the world it I should be exposed to a ^o- 
^er^ punishment, merely on account of my com- 
' wistion for you, and my pious zeal to save a chri i- 
^mn, soul fi;Qm death.' 

I assured her that she had nothing: to fear from 
4k»y itttffiidence of this mture. She left me^ and 
I Wroti to Sallgnae to the following effect 



able, my wretchedness is all my own !' 

SiBter Usorla came fbr this letter ; hut fyuM 
of exciting the suspicion of the Abbiess, her pni^ 
dencefor once overcame her {lass^i^telove^f 
talking, and slie left me in a fi6W minotee Tw6 
hours after she returned with the following ansMT 
MethinkB, Madamoise le, you are beicbine m 
sudden amaze.'ngly conscientious ; but yoor iCro- 
ples arrive a little too late* The righta of a hus- 
band are usually thought to supersede Ihtm of 4 
fatrier ; yet you childishly and «apriciously exprem 
a doubt of writing tb^a m^n, With whom y*o iAt^ 
formed the most pacred of all Engagements 

But the whole tenor of your letter is equally: ah 
consistent with that affectfon which those enffx^ei^ 
ments have given me a right tb eirpect, and to w-. 
mahd. Where I expected the mh soothings of 
tenderness to alleviate i'mtf^m^ I fbund a com- 
mon place moral lecture; — instead of proSBBetone 
of unshaken fidelity, a mbst hemic reeoltitioii td 
forget me, and a prudent ejiertatien to me to* f«o& 
it by so wise an exam pie. 

tJnfeeh'ng girl !— Is th^thie hahn Which yowr 
tenderness applies to a heart that bleede and tms 
like limine or Can love he modified by the differ- 
ence of sex, to a temperartient sodienmilart ' 

By the laws lately eskblished in Prance^ mm 
could not have heen united until you had 
attained yobr ^vt Wnd twenti^Pth yean Iritiwut 
the conseiitofpafents; but the wisdom of the mw 
Legislature will abrogate those impolite «iid na. 
feeling imposHions, that pride has invented to tai 
strain and extinguish ^e amiable efi^ions of the 
beart—- th^ gfenelToue sympadkies of anpervmsd 
nature, 

ft ia }hiagfit#dth»t fey r^gihient' wiB n<Al|e or* 
defed to the Frontlere; and I ensage wiUi i^rdtfvr 
in the service of ft Gvovemment, from wboee. edict 
I (Bxpeti the 1irighte«A redom^nee. A few. mootht 
I may, perhaps^ cbvnpleie the teial of f<^r MWlMi* 
cy. y ^th** admires* nd pitiei you ; he will 
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receive you into his family with respect and grat- 
i.tiide« when you voluntarily choose it for your as- 
yiviin ; tjiough he could not accept your alliance on 
t^rms insulting to histionour and derogatory to 
your's. 

1 conjure you to see me^ if possible; The good 
Nun, whom I have had the happiness to interest 
in my favour, will contrive to introduce toe to you. 
Ifj^u. woqld hUve me believe there ever was sin- 
cerity in your affection, do not afflict and enrage 
me by a refusal I' 

This letter ^ff(5tted and distressed me extreme* 
ly,*— I forgive those reproaches which I am con- 
l^ciors I did not liierit And I pity a violence of 
^ssion, which I am happily not susceptible. 

In the evening sister Ursula returned to my 
H;p(artmen,t. ^ 

in \he name of the blessed Virgin, child,' said 
ijihe, * now. that I hive time to ask }ou, what was 
it that vou could have written to that young man 
to put him into such a passion V He seemed just 
ixe^ide himself; he terrified me to such a degree 
that I was ready 't(» ftint, for I have the weakest 
nerves, and th^ nniost compassionate tender heart, 
dr why should I act is I do, you know, and bring 
rftys^lf into this fear and jeopardy merely through 
^commiseration for that poor dear young man. 

* But What did Monsieur Saiignac say wh6n he 
read my letter V said I. 

*t don't rightly know; he muttered between his 
'teeth, and rolled his eyes about like wildf4re. And 
seeing him, as one may say, like some poor unfor- 
tunate soul that is possrssed, t thought no harni 
'could befal if I told him 1 would persuade you to 
«lip dpwn to the parlour in the dusk of the even- 
ing, ^tien the sisters are at viespers.* 

* Did. you tell him so V said I, ' 

* Aye, and what harm can it do you t— He Can 
^ave nothing so dangerous about^ him, that you 
iiiay not speak to him through an iton grate ; he's 
no basilisk, his eyes won't pbispn^you are a thou- 
sand times more calm ahd rational than he is. 

•But my father will be enraged if he shoUM 
know of this interview,' said 1, still hesitating, 

* The M heretic ! how should he know any 
%h\ng of the matter 1 But you must slip dowp 
>ery slily, for I sho\]ld be undone if a being in the 
ftouse should see you. The Chevalier will Wait at 
the corner of the stVeet, whilst I Watch to see that 
there's no danger, and then 1 can step to the gate, 
H|t|id give him a signal ; so be ready, . But 1 musi 
Jtiegone, lest the Abbess should suspecl Something. 

1 could not decline this appointment, yet I haic 
freely g.i^ren my consent to it than I wished to 
recal it, and ijoptin^ed trembling', ih ih-esolute ter^ 
rbr, till sisteir Urstila came to summon me to the 
grate. I found the Clievalier waiting for me ; I 
gave him my hand through th^ gratev he kissed it 
^idently— he look^ pale atad dejected. 

^ I fear,' said he, * I have not merited this con- 
d^scension ; I fear, in my last letter, I have ex- 
pressed myself in terms too harsh and reproachful. 
J^jt I have beipn almost distracted; it was vi^th 



were inflanied almost to madness. Oti f hadwd 
been thus treated— thils insulted by Wny other 
man but your father !' 

*Iam consfeidusi' said I, woiipingi •of all the 
merit of the s}icrifice you have made, and feeiatd 
adequate return of gratitude both to you and yoW^ 
fatherr 

*Yes; but of v<rhat avail td niy happiness w aitf 
enSpty conditional promised ' ' ■ 

* Promise to be mm* as 8d6n aid out ttnion eiit 
receive a legal sanction ; use no trifling evs^dm 
— 1 cannot endure them — reason and cdiisei^cd 
warrant the promise I require.' 

* Can reason and conscienop,' sftid l^^sMhotM 
filial disobedience f 

?ou are determined to distract tne! CJifh ih€ 
infl lenceofa fathel*, who has proved hirtaself iin- 
vvorthy that title^ rise in Cotn^titibh #it*i tli# 
faith and tenderness of a heart lik» mine V 



* You are too precipitate, too impetuous * said I ) 
* allow me at least leisute At reflection. Be more 
calm~more reai^nabli? H 

» It iseasyv' returned he^ #ith emotion, 'for him 
Who stands secure on fhe beadi, prlia(:h calmi 
ness and l*eason to the struggling shipwrecked 
wretch who rolls amidst the tumultuous surges ! 
i>h Matbildel youdonoHofe aKi soci^dyM 
calm, so Dbilofc^iioi If yxm M tlipim waiw^ 
ed by tenderness, at least be swayed by reason. 
You must see the light in which you at>e regarjed 



\iii!l|cuky that 1 could prevent my father from re- 
^^nting th^ treatment^ we have received frx>nv ij^ll^^^^ J"^^^^^ 
9ours, in a manner that might have been fatal to "^^wKi^ 
' both. It was a severe task? a double conflict, to W»IW«i»i5fi«««i ti. mv w.iKp^t. 
tal!m the hritaxidn of his passions, whilst my own 



by your father ; no longer the o})j^ct On whibh nm 
pride leaned for supporU ^E»ttt ttiosequence f^ 
with ^our mother, and lies jmifteif lln 
You are how an obstacle ti^ffewhs of tamil' 
aggrahdizment, au incUmbr4jye^ ijffiich he Wl( 
dispose of (Xi any terms. He mny, perhaps, devotfe 
3'ou tOvthe arms df sonie aired debauchee, whom the 
herald may J)tonDUnt?,e noble, but whom your feel- 
ings will despise as mean ; or afford you, should 
you Opfiose this s<iheme, the charitable alternative 
of wasting^ hi a languixJ obscurity, those charms, 
those talents, and thbise virtues, which were given 
you by Heaven to animate and bless society. 

He paused for my reply, but I had nothing toaiK 
swer to remonstrances so just 

I cannot,' continued hei * consent to lead a life 
of lingering uncertainty! Yet why uncertainty 1 
A resolution not to marry me without your father's 
tibnsent, is equivalent to a resolution to renounce 
me, and as such I shall consider it. Your obstina^ 
cy will drive me from your ^cesei]^^ — from Paris 
— perhaps from France ; youi: rerasfel 1 shall con* 
sider as a disolution of our engagements ; bettei^ 
to break Iny cbain by one violent exertion, than to 
wfkii tWis wrelehed prot ruction of sespense^tto 
state of mtserabhs sthieealksi, between • hope aikl 
fiear.' 

We beard a dtsteDt; sound. TiPembyaff nilh 
terror, I would have witbdrnwn my hsaSs^.M 
SaHgnacsttll held them. 

• I am reckless,' Said he ; *ydtir obstihtcy dritee 
nrie to desperation. Bpeak tlfen^ niy beloved Ale* 
ttilde, pronounce the sentence that nl^st send me 
a wondering alien from my country, or restore 
is agitated bosom to hope, to h>te.' 
Wlllyeueonsefil to my wishes T--^' to Ipb 
when iKre can be fegt^lf united ?' 
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I awented— his entreaties prevailed ; aod over- 
tome with emotion, I leancHl against the grate, 
half dead wiih ti>rror, whilst Sal^gnac uttered the 
fopdeai acknowledgments that love and gratitude 
wwld <iiotat >. Ursula, who had been watching 
Ifsat any one should surprise us, returned. 

*Co(ne, come,' said she, *you must be quick. 
Well,* to Salignac, *I hope this dear child h.«s 
been able to brihg you to a mom christian and 
Mtbnal tiftM of mind ; but 1 see it in jour coun- 
teaaiice-^oo seem much more composed.* 

* I»fiaitdy,' said Siialignac, smiling. *t rejoice 
mt it; you know it was for tliat purpose I persuaded 
her to meet you.' 

Salignac still held my hands, which he kiaied 
with passionate tenderness. ^ 

* Adieu !* whispered Salignac — We hastily 
eepamtadi and I few back to my apartnaent 

[To be Continued.] 



THE BRAN. 
nuiisLATBo rnoM thb obrman* 

[Conclwied.] 

* Yoa win find much that w curious m 
Vtory; bat in afiiirsof lofe, all ie romance.*' 



my 



mamma or dead. * Heavens, how she must be 
changed!' thought L 

*T]ie passports arrivfd, and I set off, and reach- 
ed my former quarters. l\pw my heart beat when 
I saw the black church-tower with its gilt top 
and fruit-trees appear ! but, mark me, not on ac- 
count of the church-tower. I was thinking i 
Sophia, and that her grave might not be far from 
that tower. 

• No one rem<*inbered me in the town. It is 
very true that a quarter of a century id a long 
time. 1'he regiment, to which I ..ad formerly be- 
longed, was no lon^^er hvte — in its stead were 
some dragoons. Colonel de Oberndorf had been 
dead severa year^, and his daughter was on hef 
estate, not far from Bnin. But if she was living, 
no orte knew. 

•Will thou go thither r thought I,* and if the 
noble one is lying in the grave, take iherce a lit- 
tle earth, have it set in void, and wear it insead of 
the bean 1' 

•I learned at Brun, with Joyful agitation, that 
she was alive, and lived five leagues from the town 
on a pretty estate, and still contmued the Count€*8S 
de Oberndorf. . I was oflf in a moment. They 
pointed out to me a p'-ctty seat,surrounded by taste- 
ful gardens. There she lived. 1 trembled agam 
as formerly when I was the lieutenant, and as I 
never trembled before theTurka I alighted from 
Already I beheld the dear one. 



ray carriage 

* The recommt;ndaUon6 1 had received soon t^b- With what heavenly grace and confusion slie 
tained forme Jurlher promotion. Life was in- would recognise me! Alas! for female hearts! 
di&rent to roe, and I was Iherefore bold enough could t*he still love mel thought I, and went with 
I went rouod Europe and Asia, obtained booty, uncertain steps towards the garden. In an arbor 
honors, orders, and f}l that the stildier ^vished lor. olf scarlet acacia, before the door of the country 
la some twenty y^s' lim6 I had at length be- house, sat two elderly ladies and two young one& 
cepie a Jieutenant tolonel. 1 was, howevef) They were reading. But I saw no Sophia. 
geom dder, my youthful history was nearly for- •! apologized for disturbing them, for they ap- 
Mi|«^.>i4l» ip»f)k.^e, the bean was not iedS dear peared all to be alarmed at my sudden appearance. 
WsHfc •Whoradovou 

•When! was taken prisoner by tke Janizaries 
In the battle of Kinburn — it was a Very hot day — 
the Prince of Nassau had carri • his point — they 
l^kindered me of eveiything, but mey did not find 
the blessed bean. It was quite soaked with the 
Wood of my wound. I expected to die then. 1 
was drag^^ed along for two days by the infidels; 
but 83 cavalry Was in close pursuit, they at last 
left me half dead in the open air. Our people 
found me. Thoy had compassion upon me. I 
went into the hospital, and, in order tore-astablish 
mygelt; I wetft ftt the head of a convoy back to 
Moscow. 

* I was wellpleased to have repose* After twen 
tf years of set vice and seven honorable wounds, 
I might hope 'kr aa honorable retirement I re- 
ceived it, with a pension. This suited me, hut 
Ml long. M06GOW is a pleasant city, but t» one of 

. «a, wJw 19 Mt merobant, very tiresome. Peters- 
burg is a fine city, but all ito beaijty had not 
^(lajms enouffh to ntake me forget tluit Utile town 
where I had been in garisoa twenty years before 
With the Colonel de Oberndorfi and— inark mei— 
^itb Sophia. 

•I had nothinff to stay fer. I wished once 
•«Mreto fee the torn, and if poaiible, toe, the lov- 
«dene^ my youth, who muet flow be a grand 



Whom do you wish to see, sir?' asked one of the 
elderly ladies. 

* Can t have thn honor to pay my respects to the 
Countess Sophia 1' daid L 

* 1'hat is my name,^ to my astonishment answer* 
ed this lady of a certain age. 

/ I felt as if I was seiz^ with a fit of giddinees, 
* l*ermit me to sit down, I am not well,' sighed 1, 
and sat down without waiting for an answer. 

* My stars, what a cnange ! Whilher was ike 
most blooming of beauties fied? I awoke out of 
my trance, I reiocmborod the quarter of a century. 
It was Sophia; yes, it toasshe, but Sophia sroneME 

* With whom have I the honor to be conversini^* 
she asked of me. 

* Ah ! she too knew me tio longer. I was anxious 
to avoid a scene before the other ladies, and re- 
quested a private interview merely for a momeot 
The countess led me into the house, and" then into 
a large apartment. The first thing that I saw was 
a large .portait in oil of her father. I was fbr 
some time unable to find Words, my heart was ao 
pinched. I started at the colonel's picture until 
my eyes grew dim with tea'^s. . , 

* Yes, 3d man,^ I mtirmured gently, 'look now 
upon thy Sophia. C ) thou didst not well by tfe.* ' 

* The countess stood near me in embarrassnieiit, 
and appeared to be alarmed at mv harangue. . I 
was anxious to deliver her from her painful posi- 
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tion, find yet 'could not say any more. Burrow btd 
toocoknpletelfma^ired me. 

* Yda am «ot welUsir/ sskl the .cott]itei% and 
kmkuA wixioumly towardB tbe door. 

• O yes^' I sijpbtd; ♦ do yon not know me V 

fix^ a.i(iore attentive look upon m?, and 
gently shook her head. I then drew out the bean 
and the ribbon from my breast, kneeled down be- 
fore her, and said, Ah! So hia, dost fhou still know 
'^is bean, which parted as five-and twenty years 
«f f-^' i«iv« ^ithfiilly kept it Sophia, then thou 
made' there *^ a. Pirovideiice. Yes, there is pp^' 

Mtfy Ghxl V she Altered out with a faiqt voice, 
jiad gc^ing from me, threw herse f upon the sofa, 
and tried to conceal her pale countenance, but sht 
had not the strength. 'She had recognised me— 
she loved me still. 

'I called tbe youi^ ladies tO' her assietatieey who 
with alarm, saw their friend fainting, and a foreign 
, office' ia tears on bis kueea before her. Hre ^ley 
imd brought water and smelling-bottles, the coun- 
ters came to herself, She rubbod her eyes like a 
dreaiper— then she burst into a violent flood of 
tears, she sobbed as one comfortless; threw her arms 
around my neck, and repeatedly prooeunced my 



* Enoeght gentleman ; it wiis a moment when 
aageiain^t have wept over us. ( thought no more 
of my departure. The countess received me us 
her guest O how much we had lo tell one anoth- 
er, and how faithfully she luved me I That which 
tbe old colonel had once opposed, neither he nor her 

' §Mttly ceitld new oppose* Sopdua became my >v ifci 
somewhat late indeed, and yet not too late. Our 
SQula stiJll l(^ved with youthful warnith. There is 
aoend of my stor} of this bean, but mark me, not 
entirely. For I must tell you that the child which 
my Sophia bare me, brought into the werkl witii 
tier, exactly up6n the breast a mde formed like a 
bean. , Siaguiar spoilt Qi nsf^ure ! Sut tho maiden 
iaoo.that account dearer to me*' ^ 
' :Thu^ ended the li^ute^apt colonel, l?ut I heard 
jyiBKOre. Cvery thing span round with me; there 
was a murmuring S 'und in niy ears, like the noisi 
of the sea. Only at times the name of Josephine 
made itself heard. 

Iti tke meantime the oarriasreef tbe lieutenant 
eolunel was announce j. ' 3y no manner ot means,' 
aaid the judge ; * I cannot let you go honie to-night* 

• Ha ! ha !' laughed the colonel, it is a lovely 



night and a splendid moon.' 

My carriage was announced ; I rose, went u^> 
to the colonel, look bim by the hand, and etid, 
* Vofor name is De Tarnaa V lie bowed in assent 
*li>Mp>that you will pa$s the night at mv house,' 
said i; * much depends upon it You must not go ; 
) have soipetbing important lo discuss with you.' 

I said this ao earnestly, I may say unconsciously, 
and trembled so feverishly, t lat the oTd gentleman 
knew not what to make of mo Btit he was dei er- 
mined he would return, and his'obstinacy reduced 
me almost to despair. ' 

t^Crnnetemv^said I; I seisied bim by the hand, 
and led him. by force aside, where I took out my 
. ribbon and; showed him the bean. * Do yi >u see ? — 
not a mere sport of Nature — 'tis the sport of Fate 
-rl too wear the bean.' . 

The old ^enlemaii opened his eyertHde»' gazed 



«t ray trimmer s^ hii bead, and aaid at kiigdl» 
' With soeh a taiianiaa eevid my a^ after nf 
death be charmed. I will attiy and go ipitb yon 
whhher you wish.* 

He went oat wHh the jiid|e to i 
carriage. But as 1 must have seamed 
suspicious to him, ite drew oat soma ialbilBatiaai 
concerning me. Tbm jli^e was' poKta enaagli te 
gay everything fr.endiy and eemtplii^eatey; I fm^ 
ceived that, when they came baek ag<ain, iIm oM 
gentleman was very friendly and good^hoiiKirad^ 
tie ofl^red me a glass of pomft, and eriid,*T1ie 
beans forever! mntk me, and wherever they ai^ 
vinfftl^^ We pledged, and returned to me.. 
You ace then M \ de WjiHer 7* eeatiaoed he, aftar 
a while; * merely phdn Watleri and yea were a 3^oar 
agf » ini ¥ienn« 7* t 
CerUinfy I was likerei* I answered, attd I ftlt a« 
if I was changed into a ftame ef fire^ 

* So, so!* said he } * my sister^n-Jaw has tald me 
a good deal about you— ryou were living at the same , 
hotel — you allowed the good kdies meeh atteatiaai 
and they will thank yon ibr it in person.* 

At last we took leave, and the cofonel went home 
with me. I immediately conducted huoa to Jtia 
apa^tments^ 

And iiow,^ he inqohred, • I have obeyed yea hilb* 
erto. Whdt iuiportant afikir have yoa with me V 

* 1 began with Vienna the aunt,aad Josaphina. 

« I know all that,' be cried ; ' but tha deaae take 
if, what has ail this to do with the bean yoa showed 
me!* 

* 1 now mede a eomplete eonfrsnoa. > He leamad 



all 

* Bot I know all this, toe,* again he airliimad 
bat the bean — the bean ** c 

And no#.i told l^i n about my second jeanmy ta. 
Vienna. He ki^bed ahmd, and shook me wam^y 
by the hand. 

*No more for the preeentrte-marrow we wiU talk 
mors : for mm aaderstac (d««; x i^ava aaUMng m 
My opon tins sabject To-morrew we wiHyeyC* 
my estate. 1 here you wi!l see Josephine, aod he. 
oome acqaainted witl^ her dispositieg. TiMit ia 
^ear ( you mutt beoome well aoqnaiated witb eaab 
other. 

We separated. I went te bed, bat I aooM aat 
jleop; 1 lay as in a. feverish dream. 

Mr. Walter,* said M. De Taiaaa, tha oact mar- 
ning at breakfast, * let as hare the plaio tenth. . I 
know that yoa are a rieh aum— 4 aa) yea aaa a 
young one, that maidens would not bide in i 
to avoid— »l hear that yoa are a man of boaor, \ 
everybody esteems— I learn from yooraelf that yon 
aro in love ; but patting all this togetbai^ sirt ft doaa 
not yet weigh heavy enaogh to—' 

* I want a patent of nobikity,* Interrvptad I. 

«-No sir { i^here^he anderstanding and baari^ 
stamped witbCM^.nebility, that ei man m$f be 
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« i will tell yoa now, loark mft 1 b«ew»M U u mor* 
fli*|t. , Ift^liejeveiiiiif, wli«& n mvi U tirisd bj tho 
IWlBieljr wid tMbof tlte liny^aiid the «^ron|r99t.in«i> 
4»5Hiiktffy the fi^ttwt beepme a little emaller— in 
evoipff Ho. one ebouM Hj.a streiu on e mfui*a 
i l w j uT der. 4e^^ V ()lt^^.7mb0in it quite anoth- 
Mhafllor ralM Mkie w«e the work of Provi. 
<)efSOfr| «t.lU«j; a^t^ne «aet^ by peevishnefe, then the 
««iiiej£«etoBe:Qf t^ love i at lenflh a world, which 
Met iteeT between tvq united hcarte, and, at last, 
' ibpmaen^ vhieh renmted oa. Yonr lpife ia mere!> 
H tport of the faney^ I leve4 Sephia (rom the mo^ 
llpiiBt tb«i4 Mr Imi bat |K»«T-*yo«i have fallen in 
love with Joeephine a good year after, by c^rice^ 
*Y<i^ lHmik^iM4jiQa ttve nothing to^l^jeet to in 
thia. Yoa wiU vabe from year dream wl^en you eee 
«iy 4a9f hiBf agaiHf and her heavenly form change 
uA^.tiM of a mere earthly, maiden. Besidea, and 
•iMrk me !^et na n^t the matter with6ut cironmr 
locution— Jo^pphine doea not love you** 

^ Tha( ie.hfinlt' I aifhed; * but w you certain of 
thiar : . 

' We will go to my aeat to-day, and then you oan 
c^onVince yAm^E. WhUe^er I beve heard about 
you eomea from my aiater4n*law, not^ irom my 
daughter, #ho v^tf aoajreely remember your n^oie ; 
nay, moce^ we have -ajdangerood neighbor^ the Count 
.de Htdten. He often viaita U9, find Josephine is 
partial to him. I have often watched hfsr, when her 
t«yea foraapAca o1 a minute . Mve been , favorably 
fixed upon hina, and when ahe haa perceived my ob- 
'•arvliieoii 8he,ibluabod, and tti^p^d sing^ and 
.laughing |^ray.» 

>f ir Mi be ao, ^dtondl,^ <aid afWr a icmg pause, 
iitt Wbidi I endetVosed to^iioaipoio myablf-*-^if thia 
^ so, I will not go with you. It ia better ^r me 
^ii^ to-^eo year daughtei agam. . ; 
1- ^Y«QV are- wroDgf Your |Mace k my deaice. 
¥aii<mtit4^«eeher, to oorrcDt yqup ina^ii|aiien, and 
'bb perfe^Iy cur^di* 

Aftjitr a food deal< of ^r^'and don, [ m% last^etited 
wyeslf in the^oarnage. In fiuet, Ldld aee tha^fim 
ey might have played me a trick. As long aa I Uved 
. ilmtfein mydi;e*m, I waa so <«)mplete|y wra^jipod up 
in D^y f*ncy, adorned Jueephine fvilh such dwling 
' liriiai'mi^ attributed to bir eo ^nt and true, a return 
^ of nxfE lova^ I bow^ &r the first time, pereeived, 
^ #taef»>l ^MMmrhed. wilh a third person on the oondi 
^ |AMi «f my Jitortj; that the half of my history waa 
;'^n|mnted by myaeli. Aa long aft m tbougEt.or tk feel- 
^^l^ot uttered, we do no^ know ita strength. 
' pfitf^ nmrnlng in June when we aet out 

for the eatate 6f Ta^-^ian, and, wbioli astonished me^ 
my nfind mm cnltnor a»d iciearer^ tbi^n, it had been 
* *^ tt^>febiv * My aimpie and poHte atteution K> Jo- 
"^ eelitillie mid her atmt, during .i»ydliit ata)r«t Vien' 



MfWeie eo clear to my memory, that I myself cofdd 
not comprehend how I, even yesterday, am) du;rlnf 
months and d^re, kad worked a ftvf rieh iateodca. 
tion out of them. Yea, the worat was, I mnw pmp- 
ceived that 1 had not loved Josephine at Yletainli-r 
that I did not yet love her, however amialde I miiglit 
find her. 

The oarriege atopped before » simple villa. The 
aerrant eame e«t Theeolooel ledme intoa oham- 
her, Wherea eouple^ old ladles oametomedim 
He named each of them, and while be embraced 
oldest of the ladies, said, « 1%is is my fbpliii.* 1 
l)owed with deep respect to the matron 
years, who had b^me eo interesting fron^'yester-. 
day's story. 

» Ahl* iaid hemtsilently, ' what af^yooth mod 
beauty?* 

I ahnoat believed that the experiesoed velendi linsd 
read the reflection of my heart in my typu. Re pres- 
sed his wife's hand while he kissed her, and b«|^ 
lai^bingf * Aa my firiend — when one aeea old |ren- 
tleman and U4ies« on» eaa sofurcely cooceiya that 
they once wore young — and when one ae<>a tbs mi- 
den in all the freahness and bloom of her bea«ty,-oiie 
would bet that ahe never oooW httte wrhiyee .fl«4 
gray hair.* 

Jesephine'a eunt recognised me, as t did her, 
She said many obliging things to me; wea^t domn 
to id>Ie^^we bredsfketed vrith the kdies « iMoiwl 

time, for company's sake. 
^ And where is Josephine ?* asked the e<4dM ; 
she will be glad to fenew her Vieims ax^tiiitt* 
Uaceehipu' 

< Bhe ia in thu gtfrden with Count de HoUe*- 
There are aonn^e auricula^ to water,* replied the moats 
and I felt a ^Id shivering. All my old oastli^ Vih^ 
ished. 1 Composed my&ielf quickly, howeVerl. 1 had 
itere no pretension — | had nothing to Idse.' I iMubt 
brgan to be ashamed of t\ie folly and eccen^rlclft ol 
my heart and fancy* 

During the conversntimi a young mttt of liobla 
exterior came into the room. His cheek wai ^ak| 
his eyes heavy and dim; there was something^ tfti« 
natural and confused in his whole appe.arance. 

^Ladies !* said he, in a hasty and monotonous Cbne^ 
as if he. had prepared hiaeddr6sa,*p«ri^it me tot^e 
my lekve of you. I i^t off to-day Ibrther capitlJ— 
I have-^I am-^I shall probably be absent febtto tiine. 
I sh 11 perhaps take a long journey.' 

The colonel shook his head at him, tod lociltiiif 
calmly at 1dm, said,^ What is the matter, couift t-.- 
you look like one who has met p. murderer * ' ' 

* No !! replied the young man, with a forced Imghi 
not like one who has been murdered*' 

Ee then kissed the Ikdies* hands, einbr«<f0d the 
colonel, &nd hurried oUt wHhout saji^ing anefther 
word. I'he colonel hurried after him; lAxe IpA^t 
were in extreme embarrassment. I learned tfiiittliis 
j(o«nf tnan wa|i Cofm^ de VbflVmf their neigliBdr ; 
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ibat k» had jetterdaj comn on a YUitf that ha had 
been an honr 4gQ in high apirltSf and now quite- un- 
like bimaelf. 

* What haa happened to him V asked the ladies of 
the colonel, as he came back after a short absence. 

The old gentleman was serious, shook his head, 
and at last laughed, and said to his Sophia^ * Ask 
Josephine/ 

* Has she offended, him 7' asked the aunt with an 
appearance of concern. 

* Jast as it is taken / he replied : * It iaa long storj, 
but the count told me- two or three words — * f love 
tod am not belored * 

Upon this the door opened, and Mademoiselle do 
Tsrnan eame in. She was more luvely, more beau- 
tifblthan I had seen her at Vienna--mere graceful 
than I had beheld het in my vitf ions. I rose ; went 
to Bwet htr ; bat my knees failed me^i wss under 
aipefi^Ihtammered ovtt somd unconnected words^ 
I was the happiest and the most miserable of mortals. 

Joiephine etoud ^t the door eovered with hhishes, 
ind gaied upon me as upon an apparation. She then 
eiine» having soon overcome her astonishment, smi 
lingly toward^ the table. And now« afler mutual 
filatatiiotts, the riddle of our unoi;peptod meeting 
wu solved* I mentioned that /had for the first 
time yestqrdsy learned her residence-r— and she told 
ne that bet father had sold their former property, 
and had settled himself here in the most charming 
coQ&try of the , world. 

* Ah ! aunt— my dear aunt,* she cried, pressing 
that lady's hand hi her own, and with a look in 
which joy was clearly shining, ' hava / not often 
iaidsor Am /not right 7^ 
' The good aunt cast a significant look at Josephine. 
The mother cast ^own bet eyes, to oonoeal a oir- 
tain embarrassment* The old father surveyed ut 
>U with a piercing look^ rose, and roared with a 
kmd vmoe in my ear, * Methinks yon have, not- 
wUhstan(^ng, fonnd the b«an in tlie right place y but 
yoQ, Josephine, what has passed between yonandi 
ths eonpt, to sea^ him away in a ten^st 7* 

Josej^e answered evasively. All rose* We 
went into the garden. The colonel showed qao his 
baildmgs^ stables, and barns, while the ladies car 
'iod on a lively conversation in the summer-house. 
After a tiresome half hour, we returned from our 
domestic voyage to them. The old gentleman was 
BOW tuken aside, and Josephine given me as my 
eompanion. / proposed to ih j«cif to be very cautious 
with Josephine, for J was afraid of the count's fate. 
We talked ot our acquaintanceship in Vienna, of our 
fi>raier eonrer8atione« walks, «nd little events. 

* Ah !» cried Josephine, » and if jwu had known 

I differed on your account, when you were so 
•oddenly torn from uf . Jn fact, since that the;o has 
^"^o-^-^Yes, we have often spoken of you * 
'"ow, how oould ido otherwise? 'Now /told her my 



story also, my second journey to Vieuna, my liviiif in 
her apartments, (and alwsys more gently, more tim^ 
idly,) the fiadinn^ of the be«n, my rvtnro home, and 
the history of the preceding evening. / was thmk 
silent, /did not dare look up,.niMl dog )|rMi; my 
foot in the sand. Joeephine*t sittfnoe kated img% 
At last it seemed as if / heard sobbing, /looked 
up— she had hid her faee in her handkerchief.. / 
asked with a trembling voice, * la God's liataie, Is^ 
dy, is my sincerity disagreeable to youT* 8h» 
let fall the handkerehief, and smiled upon me Wifh 
weeping eyest * 

Is it all tme 7* she aslBed,sftcr a pause. 1 snslehe 
the ribbon with the bean from my neck, «nd hedd 
to her with these words,, ' This tesaies Ibr ine;^ . 1 

She took the ribboo„ as if iMom aoaiimii^^iM 
to examine the golden settinf.'aiid she wept mwrM 
violently. Then leaning on my^ arm, she laid hea 
brojiv upoh my shoulder, and «^d,.* l;beliei;e inik 
Providence, Walter 1' 

I threw my arms around the charming creature t 
and cried, O that 1 might die now V 

She looked up in my face with terr^. Bnt 
voices of some persons coming among the shrubs ol 
the garden warned us to go and meet them^ 
Josephine still held in her hand the ribbon wSth the 
bean, when he stood before her parente The colo* 
nel perceived it, and laughed aloud. Joaephlne Id4 
her fair faee in the breast of her mother. But where* 
fore ail this deseription 7 You know akeady tiiat 
Josephine is my wife; 1 wished to relate to you tht 
romantic history of my love. F. B« . 

OH! I REMEMBER WELl^ THE HOUR.. 

Gkl I remember well the hour. 

When first I gave my hetrt to thee. 
When ev,ry bush and ev'ry flower ' 

But serv'd to waken memory! * * 
I lov'd thee thisn I love thee stiU, 
Thou gentle maid ofGrasfiy Hilli 

Where sweetly flows the silver stiream 
Aroon^ the woodbine tangled grove,, 
I meet, thee in my ifiidnight dream, 

Thou object of my early love ! 
I lov'd thee then, I love the still, 
Thou gentle maid of GmHy Hill^ 

Where verdant wares the walnut fieve^ 

When summer hreeses softly sigh» < , 
I long to rove with thee ray Jmre^ 

And list to natiur*s lullaby. , * 

I lov'd thee once^ 1 love thee still,. 
Thoa gentle maid of Grassy Hill I, 

1 

Thb Pubuc— The public like to be treated Uk« 
ladies : we should say nothing tp either bu( wha( 
they like to hear. . 
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niM ftrit<«*flli! Bern* wed aiiot'>er^ 
XtOailM! i am not bnKberr 

Btrok, Tbx B»ii»b or Abtimm. 

Id ao aotechamber of the Alhambra, 
tha rettdeoce of the Moorish kings, (which 
hat been so graphically delineated by our 
talented countrymany Washington Irving,) 
sMted ^ upon ottomans of damask » and 
dressed in the splendour of Oriental cos- 
tume were (wo of the royal household, 
ai^ced in earnest ccmversation. One, 
the ekler of the two, (both were old men,) 
ipoke in a loud tone and with vehement 
gesture, the other intently Kstened and 
occasionally Uttered an ejaculation or 
interrogatory. 

•*ThQ battle lost," said the elder, 
(Muley Hassan,) in continuation of a nar- 
rative which he was imparting to Muza, 
^* and hope entirely gone, the Spanish hero 



cross-legged positfoa^ he hurriedly paced 
to and ut) for several momentu, while 
Muza philosophically continued to fltrcHie 
his lon^ dun-colored beard. 

What followed upon thy recovery? 
inquired the latter, after the emotiodft of 
Muley Hassan had somewhat subsided 
and he had resumed his seat 

When I recovered," continued the 
narrator, " I eagerly inquired what bad 
been the fate of the Spaniard— was an- 
swered that he, with some hundreds, 
besides the sirl, had escaped. Bitter 
inteifigence i If ever a father's heart with 
anguish Ued, mine then did! Incoherently 
I raved— I looted the hair from my 
head— I rent the garments from my body. 
I was mad I mad l"-crazed, Muza, crazed t 
Oh ! galling retrospect T 

Allah !" exclaim^ Muza, energeti- 
cally. 

« Yes," cried Hassan— this— this did 
I suffer — and a Christian the cau^e I'* He 
gritted his teeth with anger. " As the 



ekuiped bis bands in an agony of grief lover,'' he continued, 



and disqipointment, aiul, exhausted with 
bis emotions, fell prostrate ! That instant 
a woman (a girl r should say, for she was 
^Ite young) rushed forward through the 
crowd, knelt beside him, kissed him and 
drenched his cheek with her tears." 

**Ay — twas the Spaniard's sister," 
Muza biiefly remarked. ^ 
So have j heard," was the rei^nse. 

At sight of her he revived, sprung to 
<his feet, and defended himself and her 
against many odds, dexterously avoiding 
each and every blow." 

** Allah I" ejaculated Muza — vtfliant 
though a Christian I" 

"My son," continued Muley Hasan, 
** whose valor and zeal precipitated him 
into the midst of the fight, beheld the 
beauty of the girl, u))on whom he looked 
as an acceptable gift to the harem of our 
royal master, and seized upon her fof thiSit 
purpose* He was iatally frustrated how- 
ever — the Spaniard stabbed him to the 
heart ! I was by — saw the blow struck — 
saw my son fall— saw the blood gu^h 
forth ! In the anguish of my soul I rushed 
upon the Spaniard, but (oh ! vengeance ! ' 
was felled— senseless — to the earth!" 
Here the roice pf the speaker was so 
choaked that he could with difficulty 
articulate, and, springing up from his 



*• to hear his mis- 
a si^h, over the 



tress speak or breath 
world will follow her, — so will the injiired 
the object of his hate, that he may s^ 
the fittest moment to plunge the steel into 
his victim's heart !" He again rose from 
his seal* such was the violence of bis 
feelings, and paced the chamber. His 
hand grasped the hilt of his sabre, and 
his heated imagination had, magic Uke 
conjured the Spaniard before him and he 
was about to draw and kill. 

"Inexorable," said Mum, intw<^a- 
tively, " if by thy words to judge, ia thv 
revenge!" 

« It is, Muza,— inexorable ! The en- 
venomed sting of the basalisk is not dead- 
lier than the hate that is nourished here*— 
here-^(striking his hand upon his breast) 
over since that (to me) disastrous battfc! 
Revenge ! it is my constant thought by 
day and night !" 
" He was thine only son?" 
" Yes,— mine only child /" Throwing 
his arms aloft, the old man stood erect, 
i ii upward gaze, whilst darkafaadea of 
^ ssiontwere visible upon bi& coun- 
. r. J e, and his lips moved in silent 
in , ation. Muza, with the utnrwst 
;-!dif . .nee apparently, continued to re* 
c ir: the luxury of his meditations. 
Ti ^ .nd of the '*deep tfimbour" sud- 
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p^r# br^e in upon the silence of the 
«cene, and Muley Hassan started from 
KIs attitude. 

Allah 1" ejaculated Muza and rose 
from his seat. It is the hour for the 
divw* I must go in ; I have business 
Ihe king." 
And f'l said Muley Uassan, as he 
tastily left the antechamber — "business 
Qlii5port.'' 

«« Fiend and bloody-mindid wretch!" 
^^iHpquized Muza, pausing a moment to 
adjust his attire. " In an ignoble act, and 
hf the chance of battle, his son was slain ; 
yet he, like an untamable hvena, growls 
oti^ his faiiunad. injuries, gloats on his 
Ws mCTS^ry,a^d seeks a fool's revenge]'' 

T:*hey entered the j^ate-chamber, where, 
uppn an ottoman of the richest azure, 
haif-sate, half-recHned, the votaptuous, 
Sardanaplus-Uke, King of Grenada, It was 
a magnificeni apartment^ glowing with 
gold and ^zure ; the tesselated pavement 
^as spread with ottomans and couches, 
embroidered with gold and silver; slender 
^afts of the whitest alabaster supported 
Ae gorgeously wrought ceiling ; the air 
was redolent of perfumes, and the beU-like 
droppings of an artificial fountain mur- 
tnured upon the ear like the sounds of soft 
>music. Far away towards the south, 
through open arcades, might be seen hills 
^lid valleys, bright with the verdure of a 
genial climate, and orange-groves glisten- 
\ng in the summer sunshine. 

The King (Boabdil el Chico*) was sur- 
roi^d^ with his court. " Hath any man 
aught," said he, " whereon our voice in 
judgment is required V* 

Muley Hasssm stepped forward. « I 
li|ive my liege." 

"Good morrow Hassan,'^ said the King 
in ^ friepdly tone, and he beckoned the 
oldi man to approach. " At our leisure 
we have considered thy request, and 'have 
resolved to grant it." ^ 

With words, my liege, I cannot ex- 
piesi my thanks, but with my deeds, ! 
tcoit, I shall." 

••Such thanks, in times Kke ftese, are 
to a monarch most acceptable. A curse 



*1%e last of the Moorish kings. After tbe con- 
qi^fB|i «| Grenada he vetir^ into AfVtoa. 



upon these Christians I Would the rac« 
were exterminated I" 

Time only, and assisted by the sword 
may purge the land — ^they are numerous.' 

Iberia Castle is their strongest bold 
is it not ?" 

It is," 

Don AIonEo de Paeheco is the lord 

ofitt" 

" Allah blast him /" Hassan vindictive 
ly exclaimed. Uis face became clouded 
and violently contorted. Langui^^ is 
inadequate to express the bitterness Uiat*f 
garnered in the deep recesses of my heant 
against that man !" 

y He murdered thy son I have heard ft 
said — wouldst have revenge ?" The eyes 
of the old man sparkled with a demon*Uke 
glare. " I see thou wouldst. To-night-^ 
upon the terrace — meet me there, and Tfl 
imparl to thee a secret. Remember!** 

"1 shall not fail, my liege." 

The King was about to break Up the 
divan, but Muza, who, it will here be ne- 
cessary to state, commanded the fortress 
of the Alhambra, stepped forwai^^nfl 
reqwsted fo be heard. 

" Speak, Muza, — what wouldst thoul** 

"We have a prisoner, my liege, — a 
Moor in Spanish guise, — 'who was cap^ 
tured in the enemy*^ rank^. Shall sen- 
tence be pronounced upon him P* 

♦♦It shall. Let him be brought:" 

An officer was <lespatdhed ^iio pre- 
sently returned with theTprisoner hi chains. 
He was apparently not more than nineteen 
j^ars of liffe, with acrmplefrion tatirer 
than that wnirfli was ordinary a^ng hb 
race, and upon his countenance was that 
cont^pktive and mild loiok which is by 
uo means characteristic of the Moor. 
wore a Spanish doublet and hose — th^ 
dre^s in which'he {had been capktred. 

" Allah !" e3cclaimed the King, comptif- 
sionately, as he ibeheld tbe*«x^^h 
beauty of the bcty-j^iisoner. — "'tis a pity 
-one so youn^ and 'fair ^hotild thps, in the 
very bud angln^J^los^om of life, be lost. 
Prom my soul do I pity him! Ho is a 
traitor, though, and to our feeling justiee 
must be blind, tie dies 1" 

An exd1amatio||^of despair escaped 
from the bosom of tne youtn, his ia^te- 
came blanched and his whole body treoi- 
bled like the quivering of a leaf. 

The monaich descended from his Mir 
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iVian. * **Hassan — remember," he whis- 
pei ed as . he , departed — *• to-night — upon 
Aeterrarb.*' 

•'•I sHairnny liege/' 

The divan dispersed and Mu^a led^his 
prisoner back to the dungeons of the for- 
tress. He followed the youth into his cell, 
tnd, very unexpectedly to the latter, com- 
mend a conversation. 

«• Sefim ben Haded, my dear nephew,'' 
tai4 he. 

Brft he \Vas Interrupted. " What marvel 
Js this?*' cried the youth. " If rightly I 
heard, thou didst call me thy nephew? 
What meanest thou?" 
" Thy sire was my brother. 
" Thy brother ! ihine V 
"He was. And well I knew the gentle 
Zelia, — she was of the Spanish race, — 
beautiful as the rose !" 

"Alas! my mother!" murmured the 
youth, in tears—" alas! alas! Like some 
fair flower that perishes while blossoming 
she died ! My infant sister, too I alas !** 
•fThy sister lives!*' asserted Muza, 
aSiphatically, 

« Lives !" , echoed Selii^i— " no ! she 



find protection. This night shaft them 
depart." 

The youth kelt at the old man's feet 
and poured out his gratitude in eloquent 
'anguage ! Muza retired. 

Day dawned apace— sunset — twilight—^ 
night ; and upcMi the terrace^ beneath the 
soft moonbeams; and amid an atmosphere 
sweet with the odour of orange-groves^ 
the King and Muley Ha9san, punctual to 
their appoin^ent, met. 

My royal master I" uttered the latter^ 
as he knelt at the monarch's feet. 

Rise," said the King, graciously, and 
he extended his hand. 

They retired into the shade, where they 
seated themselves«and Boafodil immediate^ 
ly spoke of the purpose for which be bad 
desired the interview. The man ihoo 
hatest so/' said he,— -**the Spaniard— 
AlonzD de Pacheco— " 

Christian dog !" muttered Hassan. 
" Hath a fair sister — she for whom thy 
gallant son was slain. I yesterday talked 
with one, who imaged her so lovelyi 
beauteous, perfect, that the mere descrip- 
tion of her charms hath enamoured me« 



was my twin and died when we were four Those char^^^^^ then 
years old." 

3he lives!" Muza again ass^erted. 
"Lives! — lives!'' repeated the youth, 
bewildered between doubt and belief— 
lives — where ?" 
" In Iberia Castle/' 
•« Can it be 1*' 
Yes — and she is there supposed to be 
ibe sistejr of Alonzo de Pacheco." 

"I am dumb with astonishment! Unveil 
this mystery, I do entreat thee ! What, 
my sister now alive! and 1 — here— chain- 

— in a cell— condemned to die !" 

••Thou shak not die!" was the pro- 
phetic-like assertion of Muza. 
I] The yf»flttfs face, like a sudden gleam 
.of sunshiip^ .<JJ\ the* wajie, brightened with 
)^o^9^*' ^mi die he echoed. 

. "No," said Muza, "thou shalt not. 
.Hear me," he added, within Iberia Cas- 
tle resides one whom I knew many years 
iiince*-«-a worthy iii£U|pya friar — priest — 
#dnfessor. His n^m? is Aatonio-^Padre 
Antonio they call him. To him I. will 
Write a letter. of which thou shalt be the 
bmren There—in the castle — thou w ilt 



lowered his Iroice, and in a whisper they 
continued to converse for more than an 
hour. " Yes, thus it may be accomplish- 
ed," said the King in a louder tone, as 
they ros6 to depart; " surprise the castle^ 
apply the torch, spare not the swordj andi 
amid the common ruin that ye make, ad- 
Gomplish thou the thing in which thy son 
did fail/' 

" With gratitude, my liege, I undertake 
this enterprise. My brave boy shall be 
avenged !" 

" Thy recompense shall be ample. Ac- 
complish but this, and honors and wealth 
shall be heaped on thee. But adieu ! It 
is the hour of loVe — the fair Amina, sweet 
valley flower ! she longs for my embrace. 
Good-night, Muley Hassan." 
" My honored liege, good-night." 
They separated. 

# * # * * » . 

We remove the. scene to Iberia Cifitle 
—a fortress built among the Andalusian 
mountains — mountai:is whose summits are 
snow-capped, but amiclpt whose valleys is 
perpetual summer. The castle itself was 
one of those biige edifices, peculiar to feu* 
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dal tim6s, in the construction of which the 
architect had studied strength more than 
appearance. 

It was sunrise. A stranger, a Moor, 
(such his appearance indicated him to be) 
knocked at the gsite. 

"Sancta Maria ! who can that heV , ex- 
claimed a volatile soubrette, who hiad just 
emerged from her bed, and was in the act 
o{ putting on her jupe as the French say 
— we call it petticoat in English. She 
hurried on her clothes, and, drged by cu- 
riosity, (woman's failing,) hastened to the 
gate.' 

The summons at the gate was answer- 
ed bylhe warden a Palstaff -looking man 
— bluff— portly. The stranger put into 
his hands a lettet — he handed it over to 
the soubrette. •*! can't read myself,'* 
said he: Who is the letter for, Mistress 
Heline?" 

*Who do you think it's for?' she asked, 
trying to obtain a hint of its contents by 
peepirtg in at the ends of the letter. 

" Ijilon'l know " he replied. "For my 
loid, perhaps? " ^ 

"•No; it's addressed to Padre Antonio" 

" Well, >veU, take it to the padre |— the 
young rogue of a Mahommeaan is wait 
ing for an answer ." 

* Heline tripped away with the letter and 
the warder poked his red-face out of the 
loop-hole in the port-cullis. "Have pa- 
tience a minute or two young man" said 
he J *»you shall have an answer presently. 
^Have you walked far ?" 
"From Grenada." 

<f That's not much. If I didn't drink so 
much I could walk twenty leagues from 
sunrise to sunset myself. I've seen the 
day when I could do it, I was a young 
man then like you are. When I was your 
age I could do — St. Jago ! I know not 
what I could not do. But I drink too 
niuch — your drink makes a man big-bel- 
lied, and big-bellied men don't like to be 
active. Sit down on that stone and rest 
yourself.*' So saying the warder drew in 
his head agaim 

" Good morrow, Claude," said Heline, 
as she encountered one of the half witted 
maitiers of the castle in the great hall. 
" Will you do a favour ?" she ask^d. 

" Bless your pfelty face, yes," he replied, 
" rij do anything for you — ;anything." 



"Then take this letter to Padre 
Antonio." ' 
" Letter ! where is it from ?'* 
"It was brought by a Moor — hc*9. 
waiting for an answer at the gate.*' 

1 should like to know the contents," 
he slily remarked, prjring into the comets. 

" So should I," acquiesced the girl ; « I* 
should dearly like to see the inside of it." 

" Suppose we open it and read it," he 
proposed. 

" Do," said she, humorously taufiting 
him — "•lo— if you durst." 

"No — you do it," he rejoined, 'Willing 
but fearful. 

" 1 ! not I," said the girl. Go— take it 
to the padre. The old churl I He made 
me do penance yesterday mornhig at con- 
fession. I'm angry with him." 
Penance do you say— what fori* 
Why, the butler's son, young tternan- 
do — you knoTV what a pretty young man 
he is V 

< Yes'— (pouting his lips) — * tolerable— - 
so-so.' 

" Well, day before yesterday, as I .was 
looking over the buttress of the tower at 
some Moorish horsemen scouring through 
the valley, Hernando came on tiptoe 
behind me and clasped me tight in hiir 
arms.' 
•Nor 

' Yes. Well, there I was---held tight— 
What could I do ? The more I struggled 
to get fiee the more he hugged me and 
kissed me.** 

* Why didn't you scream V 

* It entirely escaped my mind — I never 
a mornent thought of that. He insisted^ 
too, saqcy rogue, that I should kiss himJ 

* Impudent varlet I But you didn't V 

* I refused for a long time, b^i he per- 
severed and put lip his lips So imploringly 
that at last, to get rid of him, I did kiss 
him.' 

' You. did ! That w«s wr^g — yery 
wrong — y0%<ih.oqldn^t have'3bfllSi?jS«td 
he, serio-coiiWifMy. • • ' 

* So the padre said at confession. He 
told me that it was sinful, and that such 
light behaviour Was sure to lead tb evil 
consequences, and<brbad6me to eat any 
breakfast yesterday morning— --and for it 
poor maid like me to do without breakfast 
is no slight matter — had I been a mattied 
woman it wouldn't have been so hard/ 
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'Servod you right/ said Claude laconi- 
cally. * It was as much your fault as the 
young man's. And the only way in whi(^h 
yoo can mend the matter is---to — to—' 

'Towliatt' 

* Kiss me^' 
*you! — ughl— whydont you take the 

If Her ] Go— the bearer is waiting.* 

'I'mgone.' Away he went. 

<Now what sacrifice would I not make,' 
mused Heline, 'to know the contents of 
that letter. I'd do anything. I'd almost 
marry Claude — no, I wouldn't do that — 
the bnUer's son is so handsome, Vm deter- 
mined to have none but him for a husband. 
Qkit I'd give the world, if I had it, to know 
what that tetter is about Queer ! the bear- 
er of it is a Moor — what does that mean^ 
—and impatiently wa^ts at the gate for 
an answer from the patire. — The padre! 
~wl>at correspondence should the padre 
have with the Moot ?— That's very queer! 
— but here 6omes that fellow Claucfe again. 
—Well did yoo deliver the letter?' 

•I did.' 

<Bye the bye, Claude* what think you of 
that letter?' 

*Why, what shmld I think oT it.' 

•Pshaw! I don't ask you what you 
should think of it, but what you do ^ 

•Out upon you-— you*re a fool— that's 
what I think of you 1' She spoke angri- 
ly- 

<You have a very pretty ankle^ Mistress 
tieline.' 

•Do you think so !' She was pleased 
in a moment* 

* JTes, I do. Now I look at it, I think it 
teally the prettiest I have ever seen.' 

•So Hernando says.' 

*Hush I Here comes the padre.' 

*Marry, so lie does — and see, the open- 
"eid letter is in his hand.' 

•Where,' said the friar as he entered — 
**where i^tbefcearet of this letter, Claude V 

* Marry, sir,^in Heaven for aught I 
%no^'«iiliMirle replied. / 

•You brought it tp in%jlfm 
••And shd' ( pointing to Heline) 'brought 
It to me.' 

He's at the gate, slr,^ said the soubrette. 

•Bid the warder i^imit him then, and 
-bring him to mv closet immediately.' 

"•Mef must I do it?' said she, archly, 
'^one jfood turn deserves another. The 
%iexi time J cpitfess, I hope you won't pup 



isb me with the loss of my breakfast; but 
consider that I'm an unmarried woman — 
one who has no husband to comfort her, 
and—' 

'Henee, gabbler !' the padre exclaimedi 
'Oh, you old churl !' she muttered, and 
went. 

•And you,' sirrah ,continued the padre, 
addressing Claude, 'go you to my lord 
Alonzo de Pacheco, with my request that 
he come immediately. — Go.' Exit Claade^ 

•This letter,' mused the friar, 'untoldi 
the mystery of Alonzo's and lantre's birth. 
Brother and sister they are not ; she was 
the adopted daughter of Alonzo's sire, and 
side by side they have grown from infan- 
cy, uqconscious'of this fact. Alonfco's are 
upon his death-bed rehearsed to me — ' 

But his musings were ihterrupted by the 
return of the soubrette with Selim ben 
Hadded. 

•This, sir,' said she» pertly, *is the yoQng 
man that brought the letter.' 

•Selim ben Hadad is your name V ia- 
quired the padre, addressing the youth; 

^It is,' assented the y^th. • 

•By this letter that I hold your uncle doth 
commend you to the safety of these wViH< 
— and, sir, you are most heartily welcome.* 

•I thank you, sir,' Selim replied— •qn« 
feuornedly thank you.' * . 

•Will you walk this way with mt ; r?^^ 
much to whisper to you privately.' 

•I am a servant sir, to your direction.^ 

•This way then.' 

The girl was left alone. 'Is not this 
provoking,' she soliloquized — •secrets go- 
ing on, an4 I can't find them out ! it vex- 
es me I ' I fkhl so provoked, I could choak 
that old friar with his own pvayer-book, 
if I had h ut the power to exorcise my 
will I Bye the bye, now I think of it, I 
must get niy breakfast — I fasted yester- 
day morning. Hernando the curly-head^ 
ed baler's son, has very sweet lips to be " 
sure, but one canH live on kisses/ So say- 
ing, the giddy-hoadetl girl made her way 
towards the refrectory% 

In the mean time^ Claude had gone m 
search of Don Alonzo, whom be found 
upon the ramparts in conversation with 
his lieutenant, Juan de Castro. 

•Gentleman,' said Claude interrupting 
their codversalio^. 
*^ow mw V exclaimed don Alonzo* 
•T thank you,^ replied Claude, not heed- 
tog the angry tone of the Don ; •I am 
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well ; the rose sits in my cheek ; I have 
desires like other men, and a good appe- 
ite. It was bat yesterday, wouW you be- 
lieve it, that I devoured an entire capon, 
leg8» wings, breast, rump, and stuffing/ 

'Hush Tool! why have you disturbed 
as? what is your business?' 

•Why, sir, the padre bade me,' ( whis- 
pering in Alonzo's ear ) ^secretly to signify 
unto your lordship that he desires your 
presence immediately/ 

*My presence I imrnediately, for what? 

•Marry, I can't say;—- 1 wish I knew.' 

Alonzo and Juan separated. Alonzo 
repaired to the friar's closet. 

Claude, whose curiositv was now strain- 
ed to an inordinate pitch concluded that 
he would follow and peep through the 
crack under the door. In a few minuftes, 
however, he returned to the apartment 
with a look of mingled merriment and 
surprise. ^Through the crack of the door 
I peeped, and saw it all !' he exclaimed, 
•hiarry! marry I how he kissed her! I 
really thought he would have strangled 
l^r ! Mystery, mystery, mystery, — I must 
go to^iVeline, and tell her what I have 
seen.' As he was going out at the door, 
for this purpose, he enoounterd fleline, 
vr\^o was coming in on tiptoe. 
. «Hist--<3laude— hist!' she uttered, put- 
ting her fidger to her lips to eiqoin silence. 

•j^ow now! come you on tiptoe, hey? 
then there's more mystery, I trow* Let a 
woman alone for a secret^she tells it to 
every one she meets.' 

Claude?' 

* Are you alone ? is no one nigh J' 
M am alone, I assure you; thKeire are no 

women hid anywhere about here.' 
•Though to my shame I tell it, I tell you 

Claude, I did just now what I never did 

before.' 

You don't gay so I but what did you do?' 

*I blush at the thought of it.' 

*So you do—your face is like scarlet. 
But tell me, what is it that you did? what 
are you guilty of ? I hope you and Yer- 
nando havn't — ' 

«No! shocking! don't for an instant 
think such a thing !— I'll tell you what 
I did— I listened— I was eavesdropping.' 

'Pshaw! is that all?' 
*I peeped thro the crack of the doorltoo.' 



'So did I. I did the same thing just 
now. So we'll blush togethen^But what 
did you see ?' 

*I saw the friar, Don AIoioks Dohm 
lanthe, and the Moor,-^U met td^ber in 
the friar's closet, but^-<K>b9 it's too prevei- 
king ! — not a word could I hear/ 

•That was bftd. What! dkfait you bear 
a word ?' he asked dabimsly. 
*Not a word.' 
•Very bad.' 

•Mystery ! mystery ! mystery !' repeat* 
ed the soubretto. 'Ob, if 1 only knew wbai 
was in that tetter! depend upon it^ Cfiiude^ 
there's a mystery.* 

,Yes,' said he, ridiculously wise, nhere 
is something wrong somewhere;-*- But 
have you had any breakfast yet ?' 

•No : I'm almost starved. I was on 
my way to the reArectory, but ai IrWM 
passing Padre Antonio's closet the tbeuff^ 
struck me , that I might find out /s^ne* 
thing by listening at the door. But eome/ 
she added, runnmg off, 'cateh me if you 
oan — you may kiss me, if you do.* 

Selim ben Hadad had be^ ddseted 
about an hour with Alonzo, lanlfcO) ahd 
the friar, when they were all a6eh to issue 
from the friar's closet. 

•F4ach word thou att^rest, SeliDh/ said 
the latter, ^sinks me yet deeper in 
ment than the last,' 

<You are my brother, sh*/ said lao, 
the to Selfm, -If tWs be trcre. 'Woidd 
your uncle were here more satisfii&tdrily. 
to unravel t^is mystery,' 

^He states in his letter,' said the padre, 
'his intention to be here in a day or two,' 
•In the mean time, sir,' spoke Alonso» 
•let me assure you, you are most heartily 
welcome.' 

At this moment a blast was heard from 
the trumpet of the warder on the tow^, 
and Juan de Castro rushed in with ^ ti- 
dings that a Moorish army was advin?cing 
towards tlie castle. 

•Ha! treachery! — seize the Moor-* 
cast him into a dungeon' cried Alonzo 
■no arms^ — man the ramparts. — to 
arms.' xe rushed out into the court yard 
where, by his prompt orders, the castle 
was speedily in a s^fite of defence; afler 
which, with bis followers, he issued forth 
(attended by lanthe in male attire,) to mee^ 

the foe- 
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We change the scene to tho A]hambr# 
iigain^it is the day subsequent to the 
battle — the Moors had been routed in 
tbmr attempt upon the castle — ^tbey fled 
wtUi preoipitati<»2, carrying with them 
lMrwever» several of their enemies who in 
the melim had fallen into their hands. 
Miiley Hassan periled upon the ield. 
He had failed in bis , attempt upon the 
castle* 

The divan was assembled and the 
Moorish king sate upra his throne with 
« clouded brow. < Osman/ said he, soeak- 
iiig to an officer in attendance, Coring 
hither the captive — the youth whose beau- 
ty hath been the theme oif so many praises.' 

The officer departed and presently 
brought into the presence of the Royal 
Moor a boy whose beautv was indeed 
remarkable. He wasf dressed in the 
eottome of a Spaniard of the higher 
radis. 

' Sir/ said the king, addressing the offi- 
cer in a jocular tone, and looking at the 
captive with a sneer, < methinks the cap* 
turad warrior needs a little hair upon his 
eiiin-'-«-be lacks beard, Ua 1 ha !'-^and he 
indulged himself in a sarcastic laugh. 
'Boy I' he exclaimed^ speaking to the 
youth in a harsh tone, * but that thou art 
tfaos attired I shocrid deem thee of another 
sex. Thou art young, methinks,' (and 
Us tone changed to one of bitterest 
irony) Ho wear a sword upon thy thighs.' 

A flush suffused the boy's cheeks and 
he hung his head as if with shame. 

* Wby» how he blushes, Osman/ con* 
' timed the king in his sneering tone. 
'Say, beautiful boy, what means that 
blush upon thy cheeks!' 

* Indignation I' replied the youth, em- 
phatically and in a manner that was ex- 

f>ressive of superlative contempt for his 
hterrogator. 

* Indignation V repeated the King, cur-' 
bing his feelings for the moment-*' indig* 
nation I at what V 

* TheeP she exclaimed, expressing a 
still g[reater degree of abhorrence. 

This irritated Boabdil beyond his pow- 
er of self-control. * Stripling !' he mena- 
cingly uttered, * a,ttempt not thou to trifle 
here,— or wie'll teach thee what thou art!' 

* What am I?' was the bay's resolute 
rejoinder in defiance. 



* .% captive 1' said the King^ pointedly. 

'Welir \ 

* Thy life is in jeopardy.' 

* My soul is not.!' 

* The bowstring, Osman-^the boy is 
impertinent Away with him.' 

The command was about to he obeyed 
—a loud shreik escaped from the c«q>tive 
—it betrayed her sex ! She had, the more 
effectually to conceal her sex* assumed a 
tone and manner of defiance ; but this 
sudden command of death from the lips 
of the enraged monach, * by that mute 
destroyer,ihe Eastern bowstring,'* awoke 
all her woman fears. 

* fla! ' exclaimed the King — * awoman^ 
—and a satanic smile passed over his 
features. 

lanthe, pale as a lily, exhausted by her 
feelings, swooned, and the slaves in at- 
tendance bore her from Boabdil's pres- 
ence. 

* Osman,* said the^ monarch, 'follow her; 
bid my staves attend her with care. 
Have her robed in splendor — let her daz- 
zle vrith jewels. It is Alonzo de Pacheca's 
sister, — the beautiful Ianthe,^I am cer- 
tain 'tis her. Chance has thrown uito 
my hands, what power and intrigue fail- 
ed to accomplish. , - ^ 

Dearly purchased victory ! the . jady 
lanthe lost ! — Rejoicing wa« turned into 
grief at Iberia Castle. Don Ahm's 
feeling's were — it would be in vain to 
attempt a description. He was like one 
bereft of reason. 

* * • » * * • * d 
Two days more elapsed. In a gorgeous 
apartment of the Alhambra, arrayed in 
Oriental splendour, seated upon an otto- 
man of white embroidered with gold, la- 
menting in silence her unfortunate fate, 
was the captive — pale-wearied-dejected! 
Azure curtains, fringed with silveri were' 
drawn aside by a small hand glittering 
with precious stones, and the Kingi un 
noticed as yet by the captive, emerged 
from a recess in which he had been con- 
cealed. 

* She is now in befitting apparel,' he 
mused ; * and upon my bedazzled sight 
she beams — perfect beauty — as respfen- 



♦ Vide Miss Mitfonl's trag^^y of Hieuw. 
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dent as the sun upon our Eastern sum 
mer's morning I* 

< Grief/ murmured the cKsconsolale 
captive, * hast thou no pause, no intermis- 
sion t' — and siie reclined with her head 
upon her hand— her dark ringlets flowing, 
amidst which her jewelled fingers spark- 
led, Gke stars amid the firmament 

f Beautiful! how heautiful!' continued 
the monarch to himself^ intoxicated with 
admiration* He approached her, gently, 
oeiselessly, stepping so lightly over the 
carpet that when he stood in her presence, 
it was so sudden and magic-like that she 
•tarted with momentary apprehension. 
For an in$tant her eyes were fixed full 
and reproachfully upon the intruder and 
dropped, as if she disdained to 
speak. That look, though, was expres- 
ave ; itcon veyed her meaning ; but Boab- 
dii, self-willed and haughty, regarded 
it not. How are the haughty brought 
low! The time was approaching when 
thi^ same monarch was to 'experience 
reverse upon reverse, in quick succession, 
, and finally be expelled from the throne 
of his ancestors-^an outcast — an exile* 
'Maiden,' said he, speaking in a mild tone, 

* wny let those eyes, like stars at midnight 
shining, shrink thus, as guilty things, be- 
neath their lids? Dispel this sadness. 
To see thee thus, it afflicts me to the soul !' 

*Nay,' she indignantly answered, 

* whine not, nor make thy protestations 
to me, for it avails thee not ; I know tJiee 
— 'dispise thee ! \ 

VHowf 

< Yes — despise-r-abhor thee !' 

'Woman, beware 1' he exclaimed* trem- 
ulous with rage, — * this sabre that I grasp 
hath a sharp edge — ^and when o*or the 
passions anger reigns — no more— I charge 
the2, look to it.' 

* Vain are thy threats — thee and thy 
' power I alike despise !' 

* Nay,' he retorted, mastering his rage 
with an effort; * do not swell and frown 
so haughtily. That bosom of thine should 
heave with other feelings — love — softness 
—desire T As he spoke he attempted to 
pass his arm round her waist-.-she in- 
dignantly resisted— he persevered'— she 
drew a dagger, which she kept concealed 

•Vide Irving'e " Conqueit of Grenadt.." 
VOL. 6.— No. 2—3. 



%bout her person, and was in the act of 
phinging it to lb# heart of h&t pmw^ 
ton when h&r arm wms arresl^d bf Cks« 
man> wfooi opMitnnely^ ruslwd f&rwmtd 
from behmd Uie cunaiss throi^h wbteh 
the King had prarviousiy MtenkU 

' Hence with her, Osman, eried Boftb* 
dil, pale wHh fright, ang^ to bt dma 
ipiMtraled. * Disarm her~^im with hnr 
— eompolaion shall effisct wbi^ htm hmm 
deniod to pennasioo, To-niorrow iright, 
Osmaii/ he added, ^[mfoM^^-^iiftvo 
aU preparod*^ 

The inmates of Iberia Castle wero 
still in ignorance of Donna lanthe's fate. 
On the eve of the third day Muza (th# 
uncle of Selim ben Hadad and comman* 
d(^nt of the fortress of the Alhambra) arri* 
ved at the castle,and brought the tidinj^ of 
her captivihr and the ultimate fate for 
which the King destined her. Muza sat* 
isfactorily explained to Don Atonzo tho 
improbability of treachery upon the part 
of his nephew and Selim was released 
from confinement* 

have so planned it,' said Muza, *that it 
is most likely my flight from Grenada will 
not be discovered <or a day or two yet. 
Take thou my garb, Don Alonzo, and thus 
disguised hasten to the city ; present this 
signet-ring to the guards at the gate (I 
have bribed them) and you will gi^in ad- 
mission within the walls. Lurk sibout 
the city during to-nnxrrow. To-morrow 
night lantne is destined, with the pre* 
liminary of a mock bridal, for the King's 
libidinous embrace. Be concealed during 
the day — at night mingle with the crowd 
which will throng the arcades of the paU 
ace. In the meantime Juan de Castro 
and I, with a body of men, will approach- 
the walls and at night (ad.Tiitted by the 
bribed guards) enter the city, one by one* 
disguised as Moors^ We too will min- 
gle with the crowd at the palace, and be 
at hand to assist thee in any emergency 
that may occur. What say'st thou ? shall 
it be done V 

*Yes,' responded Alonzo, warmly 
grasping Muza's hand in token of hia 
gratitude ; < I'll rescue her, or perish ia 
the attempt I' 

* Attempt I — Nay, I've not a doubt of 
our success,' rejoined Muza ; * my hope« 
are sanguine.' 
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Aioozo de Pacheoo aad lasthe had been 
broB^tnp together from4n£ttiey a^bioth- 
^ er mid sitteiwthsy kmw not that they 
were not thus nearly aUi^ until the dis- 
closure ftiade by Musa^ by which it ap- 
psared that Mvaa's brother, Kaled, in 
early lif« miurried .a Splimsh maiden by 
the namttof Zelia,:by whom ' he had & 
•M and daughter^ (twins.) £jai»df by.tbie 
infiuoMetofius wi£^ b^me cbn verted 
' 4*dirtstia«ity; ud.at Im cteath^ which 
took place shortly after the Jurth of theae 
children, he removed to a ^christian set- 
lletnent in the vicinity of Iberia Castle. 
Three years subsequently) upon his death 
bed, he left his son to the care of Mussa, 
and his daughter was adopted by the 
»?re of Alonzo. Muza took his charge to 
Grenada and afterwards went to Africa, 
leaving young Selim to the care of a mer 
chant. In the course of ten or twelve 
yeais, Muza returned to Gienada, enter- 
ed the army, and gradually rose in com- 
mand until he was made commander of 
the fortress of the Alhambra. — Selim bad 
long supposed his uncle dead. He too, 
( as his father before him, ) had become 
a convert to Christianity — had fled from 
Grenada and entered the christian army; 
(it was the siege of Grenada, by the ar- 
mies of Ferdinand and Isabella. ) la one 
of the numerous forays* of almbst daily 
occurrence he had been captured, and as 
the reader is aware was under sentence 
of death when Muza made himself known 
and rescued him. «For the truth of this' 
said M^za, as he concluded his narration 
(of which the forgoing is the substance, ) 
in the presence of Don Alonzo and the 
padre, Uhe friar can vouch.* 

*I can,' said the friar; Hhese facts, Alon- 
20, did thy sire communicate to me in his 
last hours. — ' 

*Is it possible!* cried Alonzo, breathless 
almost with astonishment. 

* Enjoining secrecy upon me, though,' 
continued the padre, 'until such time as 
I should deem itprudent to reveal the mys- 
tery. Muza ben.Hadad has anticipated 
me — the secret is^disolosed.' 

The next night in the Alhambra all was 
splendor— brilliancy. — rThrough the long 
suite ot arcades gleamed the light of in- 
numerable alabaster lamps, and the jet 
of fountains, glistened as if every drop 
• Vide "Conquest of Grenada'* 



was a gem. Festoons of Dowers were 
gracefully su^nded from column to cot 
unm through the whole vista, and the 
tesselated pavement of polished marlile 
reflected each object with the accuracy 
of a jnirror almost* On ottomaks of 
damask, azure and white^ reposed the vo- 
luptuous of the Moorish race. The aged 
and the young, warriors, civilans, mer- 

ch.ants, and citizens^ all had throi^ 

to the Alhambra. It was a gorgeous scene. 

Upon a raised attoman of the richest 

azure embellished with gold and siher 
designs, sate the king, B6abdil el Chico» 
gorgeously arrayed. His face was calm 
and there was something of personal 
beauty to be detected in the symmetrical 
outline of his features, though a furrow 
on his brow and premature wrinkles near 
the corners of his curved lips were indica- 
tive ot a life spent in luxury and habitual 
indulgence. The almas, or dancing girls 
of the l^ast, kept time with gossamer 
footsteps to delicious music. Slaves pa- 
raded to ^nd fro, sprinkling perfumes. 
Hark ! Hark! a loud burst of music! They 
are coming front the bath with the £iii 
captive. See! sheenters—— magnificent' 

ly adorned radiant with jewels. Tie 

monarch rose to meet her, and conducted 
her to his ottoman. Her cheeks were 
shaded with melancholy and showed tfaat 
Abe was far from being happy. Music 
^nd dancing were immediately resumed, 
but the captive maiden saw not, heard 
not; her thoughts were on other objects— 
her fate — the ignominy to which she was 
doomed— how to avoid it. 

In the crowd was one who watch- 
ed the countenance of the maiden wUb a 
burning brow and determined hearL It 
was Alonzo. With the signet-ring he had 
passed the guards at the *gate during the 
day, and had gained access to the palace. 
He cast his eyes amid the crowd ; there 
were many friendly faces which he re- 
cognized-~-men ready to second him in 
hisdaring attempt~-*Spamards io Moor- 
ish guise. 

An hour and moie passed in festivity 
when the King signified his wish that 
lanthe should led to the bridal cham- 
ber. 

<JVb! no V shrieked the maiden— 
— and she rushed from the ottonoan upon 
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^hich she was seated, an4Ldashed des- 
pairingly amidst the throng for protection. 

' Secure her, slaves !' commanded the 
JSLing, sternly. 

* At your peril !' cried Alonzo, throw- 
ing himself, as a shield, in front of the 
terrified maid. Not a moment was lost— 
the disguised Spaniards immediately took 
advantage of the alarm ! They fell upon 
the panic-stricken Moors, who fled dis- 
mayed in every direction. Boabdil him- 
wlf was wounded, though not materially; 
-*many were slain ; and Alonzo and his 
followers escaped with lanthe. The 
Moors, having in part recovered from 
ihext panic, attempted pursuit, but in vain 
— the steeds of the Spaniards were too 

fleet to be overtaken. 
« • » % » 

At daybreak, the old FalstafiFlike war- 
"der, Claude, Heline, and Hernando, 
*were looking m a group over the buttress 
of the higlwst tower of Iberia Castle, 
mwaiting the return of Don Alonzo and 
^nxiotis to know the result of his expe- 
dition to Grenada. Sentinels were para- 
ding the ramparts-^groups of armed 
retainers were scattered about ; — all was 
in readiness for defence. 

^See!' exclaimed Hernando, pointing 
<east wards. 

' Where V asked Claude, following with 
liis eyes in the direction indicated by the 
finger of the butter's handsome son. 

* See !— see what ?! cried Heline, eager- 
ly, at once upon the qui vive and upon 
tiptoe. 

' Moors 7' inquired the warder, laconi. 
cally. 

* Moors or Spaniards I know not,' re- 
turned Hernando, ' but I see a body of 
horsenhen slowly winding through the 
gorge at the base ofyon mountain. See !' 

* By the soul of St. Jago ! let 'em come,' 
exclaimed the warder, doughtily, flour- 
ishing his sword — ^let 'em come !' — and, 
as he spoke, he took a huge draught of 
Andalusian wine from a capacious Sigon, 
in which he buried nose^ cbiUy cheeks, and 
eyes. ' Hem P he ejaculated, with a loud, 
long, reveberatkig twang, smacking his 
fips with the gusto of a modarD cmnpis- 



ftndly as a parent would embrace a pet 
child. 

The mounted group first dmovered by 
Hernando approached, and the looketn-. 
out presently recognised their friends. 
The port-cullis was drawn, the draw- 
bridge lowered, and Alonzo and lantbe, 
rode side by side intone court^^yard, 
amid the acclamations of the gladJiiearted 
retainers; and much to the surprise of 
Heline, who had frequently and emphat- 
ically predicted that she * would never 
see her dear lady again.' 

* Alive as I livei' was her exclamatory 
utterance as lanthe's gallant steed dashed 
over the drawbridge. ' See, Hernando, 
see ! 1 declare, if my lady isn^t dressed 
precisely like ah infidel— trousers and a 
turban! How pale she is— bless me — I 
hope the Moors havtf t— ' 

* I hope so, too,' said Hernando. 

* Pshaw r growled the warder— « they 
lave done no such thing!' • 

* No,^ acquiesced Claude— no ! theyVe 
done nothing of the kind— h>w couM 
they V 

The four then descended together 
rom the tower ; and Heline, quite over- 
jpyed, tripped gaily across the courtyard 
to greet her mistress. All thrqnged 
around the rescued maiden with the ex- 
jression of their delight, — there was 
easting and revelry in the castle that 
night, — and the warder was so completely 
happy upon the occasion that ho drank 
double his usual quantity, and (alas t) died 
of apoplexy oft the following morning. 



It was not fong ere Alonzo and Iantb>e 
stood before the attar, in presence of J\mm 
de Castro, Selim ben Uadad and Muza— r 
the chapel was- filled with the4^taioer8ajf 
the castle — and a group of four,coniistio^ 
of the butler, Hernandk), Claude, and the 
soubrette, stood in the immediate vieini^ 
of the bride and bridegroom. 

' Mn^ I mkie / my 9wn lanthe !' whis- 
pered Alonzo in thaears of his bride 9M 
he led her f^om the altar. Bright was 
the glance of his eyip— and flushed waa 
the maiden's cheek ! 
,A» Uie padre was about to close hU 
seut', as he lowered the resisel fiom hi^lbook' two others atood, before him— Heline 



mouth — * gobd wine is a good thing 1' — 
His eyes twinkled with delight, and he 
fojded his arms around the flagon as 



and the buyer's son. Claude, who had 
struggled to tiie last for the hand of the 
iCoqueUi^h soubrette, chap-fallen, turned 
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upon his heel and left the chapel. Heline 
ud Heroando were unitedtacd that night 
th«re was feasting and revelry again 
in Iberia Castle. 

On the folbwing morning when Heline 
opwed her eyes she found a husbaiul's 
arms around her neck. He was asleep ; 
nor in her eyes bad he ever looked half 
so handsome as at that moment. She 
gaeed delightedly tqpon the bloom of his 
cheeks, pressed her lips to his, and the 
youth was awakened with a kiss ! 



rORTHSVISITER. 

LITERARY HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 

■XCOND AfttlOLB. 

To continue our literary account of the 
books of the Old Testament, we proceed 
tanotice that the Thiid^ or, according to 
the Hebrews, the Fir$t Book of Kings, be- 
gins with a relation of the manner in 
which Solomon came to the throne, and 
contains the whole of his reign. After 
that, an account follows of the division 
of the kingdom, and the history of four 
kings of Judah and eight kings of Israel. 
All these reigns, including that of Solo- 
mon* which occupies the nrst forty years, 
comprise the space of 126 years. 

The Fmarih of these books contains the 
lustory of sixteen kings of Judab, and the 
twdve kings Israel It likewise gives 
account of the prophets who lived during 
litis time. It is quite uncertain who were' 
liie writers of the two last-mentioned 
books. They are by some attributed to 
Jeremiah or Ezra, but no very convincing 
{iroofs have been adduced in support of 
this opmion. It is evident, indeed, that 
llMse books form a varied collection of 
several particular histories. 

The name of Par^ipomena, which, in 
Oreek, signifies the history of things amtt- 
iedt is given to the two books which fol- 
low those of TXs XSngs. These f<Nrm, in 
ikct, a supplement, containing what had 
been omitted in the Pentateuch, and the 
books of Joshua, Judges^ and kings, or 
rather they contain a fuller description of 
some thinffs which had been therein only 
briefly related. Some give them the 
mme ef Chronicles, because they are 



very exact il^ mentioning the time when 
every transaction happened. We divide 
them into two books, as do also the Jews, 
who call them Dibere Havamim« that is, 
an Historical Journal, the matters of 
which tbev treat having been taken from 
the journals of the kings. In the original 
language, however, the word days often 
signifies ihe year, and, in this sense, we 
may understand the term to signify prop- 
perly Annals. The generally received 
opinion is, that Ezra was the writer of 
these. In the First book, he begins with 
a suscinct historical abridgement, from 
the creation of Adam to the return of the 
Jews from their captivity ; and then he 
resumes the history of David, and carries 
it on to the consecration of Solomon, that 
is, down to the year before Christ 1015. 
The history contained in the Sacred Book 
readies down to the year before Christ 
536, when, upon the expiration of the sev- 
enty years of the captivity, Cyrus gave 
the* Jews leave to return to their own 
country. 

Ezra wrote the history of the return of 
the Jews from the captivity of Babylon 
into Judea. It is the history of about 62 
years, from the year of the world 3468, 
when Cyrus became master of the eastern 
empire, by the death of his father Cam- 
byses m Persia, and his falhfer-in-law 
Cyaxares in Media to the year 3550, 
whic.h was the twentieth year of the 
reign of Artaxerxes, surnamed Longima. 
nus. This book bears the name of Ezra, 
who was the writer of it. 

The next book is a continuation of that 
of Ezra, and, therefore, it is by some cal- 
led the Second Book of Ezra. It was 
Nehemiah, however, whose name it also 
bears, who wrpte it, as is said, by the ad- 
vice of Ezra. It contains the account of 
the re-establishment of Jerusalem, and of 
the Temple, and the worship of God It 
is the history of about 31 years ; that is 
to say, from the twentieth year of the 
reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, to the 
reign of Darius Nothus, his son« which 
began in the year of the world 3581. 

After this general history of the Jews, 
follow two histories of particular persons, 
viz, Esther and Job. The first cootiuQS 
the account of a miracubus deliveraoce 
of the Jews, which was accomplished by 
means of the heroine named Esther. The 
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Scripture says it happened under the 
reigti of Ahasuerus, King of Persia ; but 
as there have been several Persian kings 
of that name, it is not exactly known in 
•which reign it is to be dated. Dr. Light- 
foot thinks it was that Artaxcrxes who 
hindered the building of the Temple, and 
who, in the Book of Ezra, is called also 
Ahasuerus, after his great-grandfather the 
King of the Medes. 

Tne history of Job, which is next in 
order, is not only a narration of his ac. 
tions, but contains also the entire discour 
ses which this pious man had with his 
wife and his friends, and is indeed, one of 
the most eloquent books in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. It is generally conjectured that 
Moses was the writer or compiler of this 
book ; but this is very uncertain. 

Next to the Historical books of Scrip 
ture, follow those of a moral nature. The 
first of these is the Book of Psalms, which 
are likewise, in some measure, historical; 
for they lecite miracles which God had 
wrought,andcontain,as it were,an abridge- 
ment of all that had been done for the 
Israelites, and that had happened to them. 
The Hebrews call them. * The Book 
of Praise-,' by which they mean, of the 
praise of God. The word Psalm is 
Greek, and properly signifies the sound 
of a stringed instrument of music. The 
Hebrews song the Psalms with different 
instruments. We make but one book of 
them all| b»t the Hebrews divide them 
into five parts, which all end with the 
words Amen Amen. Though the Psalms 
bear the name of David, yet they were 
not all composed by him ; some of them 
are more ancient, and others of a later 
date than his time ; some of them being 
ascribed to Moses, Samuel, and Ezra, 
Speaking of the dedication of the Second 
Temple, Prideaux says, « In this dedica- 
tion, the 14mh, the 147th, and the I48th 
Psalms, seem to have been sung : for, in 
Septuagint versions, they are stvled 
The Psalms of Haggai and Zechariah, as 
if they had been composed by them for this 
occaiion ; and this, no doubt, was from 
■ome ancient tradition: bi^ in the original 
Habrew, thesa Psalms have no such title 
perfixed to tbem, neither have they any 
other to contradict it.' It is not probable, 
howeveri that all those whose names they 



bear were the true authors of tbana; it 
is more likely that these are o«fy the 
names of those to whom they were iirst 
given to sing. * . i 

After the Psalms are the The Provetbsr 
which are a collection of moral senteacas^- 
of which Solomon was the writer,: Thia 
name Is given them by the Greeks, but the 
Hebrews call them Misle, that is, Para^ 
bles, or Comparisons; and the wonl ismf. 
also signify Sentences, or Maxims. It is 
a collection of divine precepts, proper fo9 
every age, and every condition of life* 

The book which foUows is also a Mor* 
al One, and was likewise composed by'. 
Solomon. The Greeks caH it Ecolesias* 
tes, which answers to the name of Kobe* 
leth, which it bears in the Hebrew. Both 
these words signify, in our language, a 
Preacher, or oiie who speaks in an w^ 
sembly. In this book is given an admir* 
able picture of the vanity of the worM. 

Among the Moral books is also reckon, 
ed The Song of Songs ; that is to say, ac* 
cording to the Hebrew manner of speak- 
ing, a most excellent song. This book 
has nothing of morality in it, and,' there^ 
fore, it is thought the only reason of its be- 
ing placed here is, because it was a third 
work of Solomon ; for there is not one 
moral or religious maxim in it, and the 
name of God is not so much as mentioned 
in it, except once in the original Hebrew^ 
where it is used adjectively. it is ao 
Epithalamium, or nuptial song, wbertrin; 
by the expressians of love between a bride- 
groom and his bride, are set forth, and 
illustrated, the mutual affections that pass 
between Gk>d and a distingttished remnai^ 
of mankind. It is a sort of dramlatic poem;, 
or pastoral ; the bride and bridegroom; 
for the more lively r^resentation of hu- 
militv and innocence, are broii^ht in as & 
shepnerd and shepherdess. We learn 
from St. Jerome, that the Jews were not 
permitted to read this song, or the chap* 
tersat the beginning of the Book of Geir 
esis, till they were thirty yeers old* 

In regard to the Propheta, it may be obr 
served, that all the Old Testamaat is co«r 
sidered to be in substance one continued 
prophecy of the comii^ of Jesus Ciirist ; 
so that all the books of which it consiita 
are understood to be in some sense Pro* 
pheticaL But this name is mere espciallf 
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r Aito thoM book* which were written 
pennos whi«h had clearer know* 
Mg of fiitnrity,. w1k> fore wanted both 
kings and people of what would happen 
to themt and who, at the same time» 
pouiled out wbatibe Messiah was lo do, 
whom they who are acknowledged to 
hmve been Prophets had always in view> 
ftftd this is whatoi^ht most especially to 
be taken notice of in their writings. 

The Prophecies bear the names of those 
towhom they belongs Some learned men 
are of opinion that the Prophets made 
(ftbiidgemeots of the discourses which they 
had wriitMi, and fixed them up at the 
galea of the Temple, that all the people 
mi^ tread them ; and that after this the 
ministers of the Temple ifught take them 
away, and place them among the archives, 
which is the reason why we have not the 
Prophecies in the order in which they 
were wriMea* But the interpreters of 
Scripture have long since laboured to 
restore that order, according to the course 
of their hislory. 

The works of the Prophets are divided 
into tvifo parts, the first of which contains 
The Greoter^ and the second the Lesser 
Prophets. This distinction, of course, 
does not appdy at all to the persons of the 
Prophets » but only to the bulk of their 
works. The Greater Prophets are Isaiah, 
Eseki^ Daniel, and Jofemiab. The 
Lamentations of Jeremiah make a se- 
parate book by themselves, containing 
that Prophet's, deseriptions^of the destruc- 
lioB of the city of Jeruatlem, and of the 
captivity of the people. The Lesser Pro- 
nbets aie Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah 
Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zepha- 
niah, Haggai, 2echariaht and Malachi. 
They were formerly contained in one 
single volume, which the Hebrews call 
Tbereaser, which means Twelve, or the 
Book of the Twelve* 

The dates of many of the prophecies 
are uncertain, but the earliest of them 
was in the days of Uzziab,King of Judah, 
atid Jeroboam the Second, bis contempo- 
mrji^ Kieg <tf Israel, 200 years before the 
captivity* and not Jk>ng after Joash had 
slain Zeehariah, the son qf Jehoida, in the 
court of the temple. Hosea wa^ the first 
of tN wHti«g Prophets, and Joel^ Amos, 
modiObidab, pubUst^e4 their works about 
ifae same time. 



Isaiah began his remarkable propecies 
a short time afterwards^ but his book is 
placed first, because it is largest of them 
all, and is more explicit relative to the ad- 
vent of Christ than any of the others. The 
language of this eminent writer is exceed- 
ingly sublime and afiecting; so much so, 
that it has never been equalled by any 
profane poet either in ancient or modem 
times. It is impossible to read some of 
the chapters, without being struck by the 
force qt the prophetic allusion to the char- 
acter and sufferings of the Messiah ; and 
in conseqtjence of these prevailing char- 
acteristics, the author is ordinarily styled 
the Evangelical Prophet, and, by some of 
the ancients, ^Jiflk Evangelist. The Jews 
say that the spirit of prophecy continued 
forty years during the second Temple; 
and Malachi they call the Seal of prophe- 
cv, because in him the succession or series 
of prophets broke off, and and came to a 
period. The book of Malachi. therefore 
appropriately closes the sacred record of 
the OU Testament. 



TO THE MEMORY OF A FRIEND 

He knew me nott^I tarn'd away, 

That form no more to see ! 
For in the sleep of death he lay — 

Oh! sad^ning memory ! 

Whene'er we met, oh how serene 
Was each pore friendly ray !^ 

The smiles that on his face were seefr-* 
They too, have pass'd away. 

Yet why should I with grief recall 
Those scenee that now are fled ; 

Since Nature^s coarse must sever all, 
And friendship's tear be shed. 

The crystal waves of life's ^y stream, 
And youth's vam flashing bloom 

Will vani^ all — ^yea cease to beam I— 
And inonlder in the tomb. 

F. R***« 



Woman's love. 

tkfe^t thoa with another roam 1 
And smile when I repine 

Wift then leave me sad to lAoukt 
And call her sweetly thine 

Oh say thou fond one, truly say,' * ^ 

And let me for thee, ever pray» 
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I>DN VINCENTS. 

An eX\m>r6'mry tri^l took pj^ce not 
Iw&g-^^r t>efore the crimi^^l couFi of 
Qirepada. For some years past* tbere 
hag been residing in the village o( Ugijar, 
a^charitable. individual, named Doii Vid- 
cente de Bentavally SazaV, whose whole 
fortuoe wias devoted to improving thex^on- 
dition of the villagers and relie\ ingvthe 
poor. To such an extent did Uon Vin* 
cente carry his charity, that he deni^ 
himself almost the necessnri^ of life, in 
otder to succour the necessitous^ and l^e 
had been knovfrn to take the cloak from 
his own -6at$t to cover that of a poor fe 
male who *ias without one. Sudd(^nly, 
the peaceful inhabitants of this village 
were alarmed at accounts of murders 
committed in their neighbourhood, and a) 
Httempts to discover , their origin were 
vain. It was merely known, from the 
circuil^ftances attending them, that nhey 
must have been committed by the siEi.me 
hand* SiKldenly, )K)wefer, the mystery 
was to be revealed. Two peasants, who 
had entered a recess to shelter themselves 
fiom the sun, and eat their mid-day meal, 
were startled by the firing of a gun, and 
running out, they saw the body of a mur 
dered man, and the murderer standing 
over him, rifling his pocket. They threw 
themselves upon the assassin, and having 
secured him, were in the greatest aston- 
ishment at seeing that it was the charita- 
ble Don Vincente. As the denial of the 
crime before him was impossible, he ad- 
mitted that he was the author of all the 
murders which had been committed, and 
stated that his only wish was to obtain 
money, his own resources being exhaus- 
ted, for the poor. In the defence before 
the judges, he. declared that his first mur- 
der, was of a wealthy priest, and took place 
under the following circumstances : 

In Don Vincente's village two young 
persons were betrothed to each other, but 
p, sudden calamity which occured to the 
father of the female prevented his paving 
the promised portion with his daughter, 
and the marriage was on the pomt of 
being bioken off. Don Vincente, hearing 
of the circumstance, resolved to raise 
the money, and applied to several of his 
acquaintances for a loan, but received 
a refusal from all. Shortly afterwards 



he met the priesrt k>h' 4iia^ t^id, and a3 
ed bim to lend him thirty ounces ol 
go\s\) tlie pi?efef; who* kliow iltei -iWllv' re- 
plied that he had a huridted'outtbe* M%n 
poftmaateau on the back of hisjnule,, 4ifd 
that M was welcome -la it alh bet Den 
Tincente havirig ritepwafrdly, iirr-hts jeijr, 
told him for M^hatpurplo^e the tndbey^^Wis 
iBtettded,the priest laughed i^t him,a6asiatid 
hie was mad, and thftt fiw siM^b^^p^rpfMe 
he sht>ti(d riot4i«v«^i8^ stnfleovti^. S)ma 
Vincente, irritate at fhi«, shot^him 4e«d; 
and haying taken his toid; ^av6 the Wrf. 
dtngdowery; and distributed the rest io 
various acts of charity. Having oomcait* 
ted this murder; he resolved to mak© ttra 
robbery of the rich the means of me^tig 
the continual demands of his pensioners; 
and as this was only to be done by taking 
life; he cofmmitied murder after muider 
until he was detected. On hearing the 
sentence of death pronounced upon him 
by his judges; he exclaimed; *0b, my 
God 1 who will take careof my poor?'«-» 

Gdlignani. 



IV*E A SECRET TO TELL THEJI 

I've a secret to tell tliee, btitlimh ! sol iier«»« 

Oh ! not where ttie w&ili its Y^fl ktepe t 
I'll reek, to whisper in thine ear, 

Some shore where ihe Spirit of SUence ileepe^ 
Where nmmer's wave unmuriii«rin(|[ dies, 

Nor h,f caa bear the fbantain** giuh ; 
Where, hat a note her night-bird •% hi, 

The rose, satth, ohiding^ him, liiish« liMet 
hiuhr 

There, *inid the deep ttleneeof that hour, 
. When stars can be heard in ocean dip^ 
llijself shall, under some rosj bower. 

Sit mute, with thy ilnger on thy Up : 
Like him,, the boy, who bom amonf 

The flowers thiA on the NUe.stream blqsh. 
Sits ever thos— his onlj son|r 

To earUi and heay'n still Hush, aU, Imtik !** 



As an instance of the slra^ assottiatien ^f ideas 
in some minds, we mqr mention, that when a fen* 
tleman remarked on the iaoniin|r that intelligenea 
was received of Lord Byron** deaths*" Se Byron ia 
gone an indiTidual present r^foined, Tes, and 
do you know, Mr, GbqpeE, our neighbour is not ei(« 
pectedteliTe?" 
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LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN. 

The events of Bunjvi'i life were few. He was 
lioni within a mile <^ Bedford, in the year 1628 
. Kis parents were braziers, and he was broagbt up 
ter the same trade. He seems, by his own ac- 
coent, to have been mther dissipated in his jouth, 
%at he married enrly, and soon afterwards acquired 
4^idadly religious habits. Being of a very en- 
thunastic temperament and vivid imagination, he 
was continually haunted by what appeared to him 
Yisionis and heavoily revelations. Having taken 
• means to disseminate his om peculiar notions, he 
was arrested as a dangerous person, and thrown 
into prison, wh^e he remained for twelve years. 
It was here he wrote most of his works, whieh are 
very voluminous. He survived hk confinement 
sixteen years, daring whieh time he paid regularly 
an annual visit to Ziondon, employing himself in 
preaching, and superintending the publication of 
his different compositions, ne died in the year 
aged sixty. He left behind him a widow, 
who had been his second wife, and three children. 
The year in which the first edition of the Pil- 
grim's Progress*' was published is not known. 
The second edition is preserved in the British 
Museum, and bears date 1678. 



WIDOW OP BURNa 

An English gentleman visiting the widow of 
Robert Bums, tl^ Scottish poet, aTDumfries, was 
exceedinfifly anxious to obtain some relic of the 
bard, as he called it; that is, some scrap of bis 
hand writing, or any other little object which 
couM be ootasidered a memorial of the deceased. 
Mrs. Bums replied to all his entreaties, thaf she 
had already given away every thing of that kind 
that was remarkable, or that she could think of 
parting with; thatj indeed, she had no relic to 
give him. Still the visitant insisted, and still 
Mrs. Bums declared her inability to satisfy him 
at length, pushed by his good-hunjoured entreaties 
tothe vefy e?:tremity, she good-humouredly said, 
" Well, wr, unless you take myself, I really can 
think of no other relic (relict) of him, that it is in 
my power to give, or yours to receive." Of course 
this closed the argument 



A shopkeeper inreoommendingapiece 
of goods to a lady, remarked, <Madam, it 
will wear for ever, and maka you a first 
rate petticoat afterwards.' 

Guessing. — 'Teddy, me boy, jist guess 
how many cheeses there is in this ere bag, 
fin' faith I'll give ye the whole five. *Five' 
said Teddy. <Arrab, by my sojvl, bad 
luck to the man that toald ye.' 

BAirKS.*--When the poet, or moralist, 
or whatever he was, wrote, *this is a 
world of changCf the banks had not sus- 
pended. 



A PRomoAL.— ^ Wb^ makes you spend 
your time to freely. Jack? 'Because it's 
the only thing I have to speod.' 

Precocity. — If young ladies now-a4ays 
did not become women at thirteen, roen 
would have better wives. 

A dutchman once on seebff a threit in 
a news-paper that hislandlord was about 
to prosecute him; for getting timber oft 
from his Lordship's land without leave, 
wrote him this poetical reply. 
For thieves tadreaten thieves, it toes no ooot 
For you sthole de lant and we'l stheel de woot 



CHIT CHAT OP FASBaiONa 
Undress Mantles are of a wooUeo material, dark 
ground, either plaided or spotted. The material 
is of a fine, soft, and warm kmd, is styled double 
flannel. They are made loose in the back, with a 
pelerine set on full, and sleeves which deoend over 
the* hand. They are a very c(»ivenient and com 
fortable envellope. 

CAPS. — The most novel are oftvUe Svlphide* 
the caul is very low; the trimming of the front 
msses in a plain band across the forehead, and is 
disposed very full at the sides ; a good many are 
ornamented with ribbons only. Some are docara- 
ted with a knot of ribbon on one side of the caul, 
and a smalltufl of field flowers intermingled with 
the lace on the opposite side of the front 

JEWELLERY.— The bracelets serpents are 
the most in vogue, they are beautifully and richly 
wrought. A very pretty ornament for the throat 
is composed of a band of black velvet about an inch 
broad, it is fastened at the throat by a button 
of go|d or precious stones. ' 



Circus, Chesnut Street— We have occasion- 
ly alluded to the perfomences at this establishment, 
as being of a character calculated to amuse as well 
as instruct the youthful mind. And never has 
the fact been more strongly impressed upon us, 
than during the past week, the entertainmejits are 
of the rarest description. We take pijde in notice- 
ing the establishment, not from any selfish motive, 
for we have nothing to gain or lose by the proceed- 
ingsi but from the fact of the respectable manner, 
and particular attention that every thing appears to 
be characterised with. The character of the audi- 
ence is not exceeded if equalled by any other ex- 
hibition in the city, and it is partly from this cause, 
no doubt, as well as to the talent of the perfijim- 
ers, that the managers are to account for the pros- 
perous business that has attended them, uuabated, 
since the opening, despite the weather, and the 
strong opposition they are surroundedwith. And 
their industry and enterprise certainly deserve all 
the encouragement that can be lavished upon them 
by a discerning public. 
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FOR THE VISITER. 

THE HIBDEN CASKET. 

(continued.) 

•'SwMt Bra the uaes of adveraity 
WliichlikeatoRd, ugly and venemooa, 
Weara yet a preciouB jew«l in it a head," 

A Nun of a very different characler from Ursula 
has been appointed to receive my orders; — for, as 
I live entirely in my own apartments, I have lat- 
terly had very little communication with the sister- 
hood. I enquired for sister Ursula, but was in- 
formed that the Abbess had employed her. 

The Abbess and Nuns I fancy look coldly on me. 
In the melancholy gloom of this solitude, her bab- 
ble, sifly and impertinent as it was, afforded some 
relief to my spirits, and its ludicrous extravagance 
often excited smiles amidst my tears. Besides I 
fear her absence is not accidental ; I fear lest she 
be at this moment suffering a penance incured by 
the benevolent interest Mth which Salignac and 
I have inspired her, I look forward with anxious 
uneasiness too, to the consequences which must 
result from her being forbidden to hold any future 
communication with me; for by what other means 
can I receive intelligence from Saint Salignac 1 
It is reported that bad news has arrived from the 
frontiers; that the Austrians have gained some sig- 
nal advantages. Every thing conspires to depress 
my spirits — I have not seen my father this week. 
Oh, if I should lose my only friend ! 

Still worse intelligence has arrived. It is re- 
ported that the Austrians are advancing to Paris. 
Confined to this solitude, without a friend to sooth 
my fears, and animate my resolution, every depres- 
sive feeling tails with accumulated pressure on my 
mind. 

Etienne, an old coachman, who has lived long 
in our family, and who, on account of his sobriety 
and ^ood conduct, and who was particularly no- 
ticed by my mother, entreated to see me. His 
honest couotenance bore the cordial stamp of attach- 
ment — it seemed reviving to my feelings. 

* Well, Etienne,' said 1, impatient to know his 
errand. 

*I have taken the liberty. Mademoiselle, of com- 
ing to know whether you have any commands.' 

•Commands ! no, none, Etienne." 

*Why, Mademoiselle as wo/rc|)erc is out of town, 
and left no one .to take care of you, I thought — ' 

*To take care of me, Etienne ! Why is there 



any imonediate danger aporehended ? 

*It is hard to say, Mademoiselle but it is report- 
ed,' casting his eyes round with a look of terror 
and lowering his voice to a whisper, 'It is thought 
that shocking work will go forward before night* 

*0f what nature]' 

*I don't know, Ib^dcmoiselle, but something very 
dreadful ! Some think, with a look of fearful sig- 
nificance, that the stroke will be aimed at certain 
great persons. But surely Heaven will not suffer 
such wickedness! Others report that all the no- 
ble femilies and their decendents are to bedistroy- 
ed; and I said to myself, Heaven protect the 
daughter of mv lady ! And many people say that 
al} the priests are to be massacred, and all the 
convents destroyed, and all the pious Nuns bar. 
barously murdered ! 

*Surely,'said I, trembling as I spoke, *these are 
but the vague surmises of the populace. Yet I 
wish my father were in Paris; if any dreadful cir- 
cumstance should occur, 1 have no friend to assist 
me, no place of refuge to fly to.' 

*Yes, Mademoiselle,' returned the honest ^aa 
(you have a friend who though but poor is faithful, 
and there is a place where you would be very safe 
only to be sure it is a mean kind of a place for a 
lady like you to pass a night in.' 

*Where. What place do you mean, Etiennel' 

'Why, Mademoiselle, my wife though a poor 
woman, yet not as poor either, because by my own 
industiy, and the kindness of my good lady, I have 
always been able to earn bread for her and her 
children ; but I say though poor, in compari- 
ison, being a notable woman and very decent, I 
keep lodgings for her in a third story in a very re- 
spectable house, that is for a house of that kmd, 
being no bettor than a lodging house, and — ' 

*Well, but what of this house, Etienne V , 

*Why, Mademoiselle, I have been thinking that 
if you could put up with such accommodations as 
itaffords, just for one single night you' might be 
as safe there as though you were in a church. In 
a church, did I say 1 liord help us, in these wick- 
ed times, any place is safer than a church or mon- 
astery.' 

*If I was not convinced, Etienne,' said I, *that 
the danger, if not entirely imaginary, is greatly 
exaggerated, I would most willingly accept your 
offered protection, but I think probably there is no 
foundation tor these reports, and I cannot, wlUiout 
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my father's pennigsioo, quit the sitaation in which 
he has placed me ; nor would the Abbess consent 
to my removal, unless the danger were certain and 
urgent' 

•Vyell Mademoitelle, you know best; God send 
it may be as you say ! but it is not when one is in 
the clutches of Ritssians who are going to*murder 
one, that one can take precauticms to save one's 
life; and at any rate, if the storm should blow 
over, it would be only returning here in the morn- 
ing, safe and seund, for yon would be as safe in my 
wife's lodgings as-,' 

*I believe it firmly, good Eti^nne,' said I, *but I 
can do nothing without consulting the Abbess.* 

She entered as we spoke, attenjled hf^ the rest 
of the Nuns, who, terrified by sister tJrsula's re- 
port were come to collect more certain intelligence^ 
respecting the certainty of their alarm. They 
que^ioned Etienne, and listened with horror to his 
communications, which, on a rehearing, appeared 
tome so chimencal and unfounded, that I began 
to dismisthe uneasiness they .had at first excited. 

But it was otherwise with the sisterhood, who 
appeared visibly agitated and dismayed. I dis- 
missed Etienne, who very reluctently departed. 

Presently though, the poor fellows' fears were 
realized. Cannons were fired and the tocsin 
sounded. 

The nuns fled to conceal themselves — the dark- 
ness was falling heavily ; the silence was un* 
broken except by the distant acclamations of the 
assassins which resounded in my ears at intervals, 
like the yells of furies. I sunk on a seat near tboj 
grate in thac kind of torpid tranquihty which des- 
pair inspires. 

1 heard a foot-step approaching, and could with 
some difficulty distinguish the figure of Etienne in 
the gloom. 

♦Where are you mademoiselle!' said he. 

•Here, Etienne.' 

•JVow, mademoistUe, I hope you will come with 
me.' 

*No, Etienne, my fiither left me here, and I will 
stay where I am.' 

•What, to be murdered V 

•I will await the event— it, may be for the best' 

*I beff your pardon mademoiselle,' said he, *for 
being obliged to use this freedom, but you must 
come with me, for though you shouid escape being 
murdered, you would die with fright, and lose 
your senses into the bargain, if left alone in this 
desolate place.' 

Rethrew a large cloak around me, and taking 
me gently in his arms, carried me into the street, 
where his son awaited us. He said he would 
have brought a carriage, but that he thought. 1 



would be safer on foot, 'because I can conduct you 
through byways and narrow passages, where we 
shall be in no danger meeting any of those bloody 
ruffians, that go parading the streets with heads on 
pikes and the like.' 

The horror inspired by the idea, restored my 
strength — I fied onwards so fast, that Etienne 
could scarcely keep pace with me, and the savage 
shouts, which, though di^nt, were still audible, 
added wings to my speed. 1 flew wildly onwards 
without considering or knowing whither, till I 
found myself in a dark alley. The glimmering 
ligUt of the closing day, discovered to me some 
person who obstructed my passage into the street 
to which it opened. I stopped in new apprehen- 
sion, a'nd perceived a tall figure who seemed to 
lean against the wall. I heard a loud shout, and 
perceived by the nearness'of the noise, that I had 
returned towards the scene of horror I had so ea- 
gerly sought to shun. In the instant I Heard a 
voice exclaim in English — 

•What a night of horrors ! Mercifiil Heaven! 
is this the boasted liberty of Frenchmen V 
I sprang forward and grasped his arm. 
'Oh Sir !' I exclaimed, •you are a noble and 
will protect me !' 

He must be a monster,' he replied eagerly, « who 
could refuse protection to these bewitching ac- 
cents—this visible distress. But how came you 
here ! — whither shall I conduct youl 

Any where,' said I, •where I may be safe. You 
are an Englisfiman— I feel that I may confide in 



you.' 

•You may confide in me mademoiselle,' saidJie, 
but I am not an Englishman, 1 speak the same lan- 
guage it is true — I am, and with pride I speak it, 
a citizen of the United states— an American — the 
countryman of Washington !' 

The hotel where I lodge,' said he, •is not fitr dirf 
tant, will you accompany me thither, until you 
can inform your friends of the place of refuge you 
have chosen V 

The American conducted me to a handsome 
house which was not far distant 

When I had light to examine the appearance of 
this stranger, I was pleased to find that it perfect- 
ly corresponded with the idea I had formed of his 
character. His figure fine, his air at once grace- 
ful and commanding, and his countenance com- 
bines a conciliating sweetness with masculine un- 
derstanding, and the dignity of benevolence with 
the animation of wit. 

The American regarded me with compassionate 
tenderness, and sighed heavily. I felt this sympa- 
thy inexpressibly soothing to my heart; it seemed 
to soften the horrid sensations which (^pressed it 
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to something more like grief; I dissolved in 
teara 

*Do not repress this emotion,' said he, perceiv- 
ing I endeavoured to restrain my tears, 'weeping 
may relieve the oppression nf your spirits. Events 
like the present might excite compassion in the 
most callous hearts ; methinks I too should weep, 
were not my tears already spent at beholding 
these horrid scenes.' 

A servant who had been sent out to collect intel 
ligence, returned with information that the slaugh- 
ter continued with augmented barbarity. The 
tragical scenes acted at the Abbey were but the 
prelude of future horrors ! 

The ideas conjured up by this dreadful picture, 
were almost past endurance. The ghastly phan- 
toms seemed to swim before me, methought I re- 
• cognized in their distorted features the resem- 
blance of my once happy — once animated associ 
«te8. I uttered a loud scream, and fell into strong 
'Convulsions. 

These paroxisms continued a'l night with some 
intermissions; on my first restoration to imper- 
fect reason, I perceived that I was surrounded by 
women, and a man, whom I supposed to be a phy- 
4ncian, applied means^fbr my recovery. The Amer- 
ican knelt by the side of the coucjh I was laid on, 
to him ray heart directed all its sympathies — I 
grasped his hands, in my delirious raving, and 
conjured him not to abandon me. 

He hung over me and uttered a thousand pro- 
testations of protection — once, atf he held my 
hands, methought they were wet with tears. 

The light of day had returned before I was re- 
stored to reason, -my mind wandered over the 
transactions of the preceding day, with a kind of 
gloomy stupidity. Were it not for the place in 
which I found myself, and the persons who sur- 
rounded me, I could have piersuaded myself that 
the cloud of terror which hung on my imagination 
had been impressed by the wild delusiems of a 
troubled dream. 

The pale, agitated countenance of the Ameri- 
-can was brightened by a beam of joy, when I en- 
deavour<3d to express, in terms which evinced I 
had recovered my reason, the gratitude with 
which his benevolence had inspired me. 

Recalling by degrees, the circumstances of my 
situation, I recollected that Madame Besmouliers 
was at her villa, not more than four leagues from 
Paris. I expressed a strong inclination to be remo- 
ved thither. ' 

They were expeditious in adjusting every ne- 
cessary arrangement, and in less than an hour I 
set out for Belle Vue, the name of Madame Bes- 
mouliers' villa, accompanied by the Artierican* 



who declared he would not quit me until 1 was 
consigned to the protection of my friepd at her 

vilk. 

We had not proceeded half way when we were 
met by Madame Besmouliers' equij^Nige. She 
pot out her head, and uttered a cry oijoy when 
she saw me, and immediately quitting her own 
carriage, removed to ours. She embraced me with 
tears. She had not heard of tne excesses of the 
mob till late the preening evening, and conscious 
of the terrors which, situated as 1 was, must over- 
whelm me, she was gomg to Paris purposely to 
convey me from that dreadful place. 

When informed of the hospitable offices I had 
received from the American, she was lavish in 
professions of gratitude and esteem. 1 would have 
added my acknowledgments, but I w^s unable to 
speak ; — sunk into a stupid dejection, I lay with 
my head reclined on Madame Besmoulier's shoul- 
der, and her arms thrown round me. 

When we arrived at Belle Vue, Madame Bes- 
mouliers, who thought me much worse than I 
really was, sent for a physician, by whose direc- 
tion I was bled, and put to bed. 

I remained ton days at Belle Vue. Latterly the 
American was almost constantly with us, and 
every hour I passed in his society increased my 
prepossession in his favour. In conversation with 
his own sex he expresses his sentiments with an 
animated boldness, which,by those whose taste has 
been vitiated by &lse ideas of politeness, may be 
thought to approach to roughness ; but I admire 
this genuine ardour of mind, which, disdaining 
the restraints of a trivial etiquette, burst odt in 
lummous flashes which evince its energy. 

With Madame Besmouliers and me, his man- 
ners assume a sunple tone, and unite the modesty 
of respect with the gentleness of benevolence. 

The charm I found in the society of this stran- 
gers, seemed for an interval to sooth the secret 
solicitudes of my heart, and soften the agonizing 
sensations with which it had been pierced by the 
recent cakmities of my country ; but a sense of 
duty obliged me, however reluctantly, to relin^ 
quish it* 

My fkther had commanded me to return to 
Paris when ray health should be sufficiently re- 
established ; and unkindly as he has treated me, 
I feel that in matters which do not materially 
afiect my peace or welfkre, I ought still to obey 
him. 

I mentioned to my friends my intention of re- 
turning the following day to Paris ; but it was 
warmly opposed by Monsieur and Madame Bes- 
mouliers, but my resolution was decidedly taken. 
Oswald (which is the name of the American) ut- 
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tered not a sentence ; but that countenance, in 
which the feelings of his heart appeared so legi- 
ble, spoke a language which affected me with sud- 
den wonder. 

He spoke little the remainder of the eveningi 
but his thoughts seemed earnestly engaged, and 
the looks he turned on me at intervals, convinced 
me that I was the subject of his deliberations. 
Next day we met at breakfast ; there was a se- 
rious tenderness in his manners which affected 
me, I cannot express how greatly. He seemed 
as if he wished to speak on the subject which 
visibly engrossed his thoughts, but was restrained 
by the presence of Madame and M. Desmouliers. 
The lattei" was to conduct me to Paris in his 
chaise ; the American was to accompany me on 
horseback. 

Madame Desroouliers and I could not separate 
without tears ; but the tenderness of regret gave 
place to the chillness of horror, when I recollec- 
ted whither I was going. 

Oswald led me to the carriage ; he bade adieu 
in low and indistinct accents. He pressed my 
hand ; it was not, the pressure of unmeaning gal- 
lantry, it came from his heart, and assured me of 
his friendship. 

I felt tears start to my eyes when I reflected 
that this might be my last interview with a man 
whose virtues so powerfully commanded my es 
teem. 

When M. Desmouliers! left me at the convent, 
I was so fortunate as to find sister Ursula alone in 
the parlour. 

'I am rejoiced at this interview, sister Ursula,' 
said I ; 4t is long since I have had an opportunity 
of speaking to you.' 

* I wish it had been longer,' returned Ursula 
morosely ; * 1 know I have suffered severely by 
the temptations you have thrown in my way.' 

*l throw temptations in your way, sister 
Ursula!' 

« Aye, you, and that young man, and Satan, al- 
together. 1 believe, indeed, that Belzebub did 
(Sast a mist before my eyes, to make me fancy he 
resembled that charming young man that would 
have given his eyes for me, as 1 told you. Poor, 
wekk, feeble, miserable worms that we nre, how 
can we escape the diverse pitfalls that the arch 
enemy digs to entrap our virtue 1 they are more 
in number than the hairs of the head, or the 
eandi of the sea. How could I suspect, when my 
bowels of compassion yearned towards that young 
man on account of his likeness to my own lover, 
that it was but a delusion of the evil one to make 
me take that cursed purse and ring that brought 
me into all this trouble.' 



* How, did you take a purse and rmg from 
Salignac V 

* How could 1 help it, when he perfectly forced 
h on me." 

But how did the Abbess find out your intelli- 
gence with Salignac V 

* May I be transformed to a pillar of salt, like 
Lot's wife, if I know any more than the man in the 
moon ! I told you loug ago she was as watchful 
as a dragon, and had her spies at every quarter.' 

* But did you get a letter from Salignac V 

* Yes, but she has got that into her clutches, as 
well as the purse and ring.' 

* And do you know any thing of tae contents?' 
' Not a syllable ; but I dare say you will hear o^ 

it from your father, for he was here one day clos- 
eted with the Abbess, whilst you were away, for at 
least two hours.' 

As Ursula surmised, it happened. My fiuher 
soon visited me. * I suppose,' said he, haughtily, 
after a pause,* I suppose you neither wished nor 
expected this visit, which you must be conscuMifl 
you so little merited.' 
J feel no consciousness. Sir,' returned I calmly, 
of having deserveiclly forfeited your afiection. 
Your billet to Madame Desmouliers expressed 
displeasure at my having quited the convent with- 
out your consent, nor would I have done so, had 
it been in my power to have solicited it; but when, 
in circumstances of so much horror, I found my- 
self abandoned by the Abbess, by every one but an 
old faithful servant, was I to be censured for em- 
bracing those means of preservation * which his 
fidelity and my own judgement pointed out to me 1' 
Your conduct on that occasion, however im- 
prudent,' returned my &ther, < might admit of ex- 
tenuation ; but in another more 'important point, 
you will not, 1 suppose, attempt to palliate it; and 
he looked sternly .on me. 

Not to palliate its faults,' replied I, ' because 
unconscious of any ; but to vindicate its propriety 
I will attempt' 

*' You know not then,' said he, regarding me 
with surprise, that I am now in possession of proof 
which would render such vindication of no avail.' 

Of a proof which might render such vindication 
unnecessary, I believe. Sir, you are in possession ; 
I mean a letter from Salignac, which has been 
intercepted, and given you by »the Abbess.' 

He gazed in new astonishment at my compos- 
ure, which he seemed to regard as the most de- 
termined effrontery. 

* And do you know the nature of that letter 1* 
said he, with an air that seemed assumed to strike 
me to the centre of the earth. 

* I can easily conjecture it,' returned I, with the 
same composure; < it contained assurances of at* 
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tachment, and alluded, most probably, to the en- 
gagements I have fonncd with him.' 

* What unequalled audacity !' exclaimed he. 

• You confess then, that, in direct opposition to the 
injunctions of your father, you have dared to 
form engagements with a man whom he com- 
manded you to see no more.' 

* The engagements I have entered into,' said I, 

• unite me to a man whom my father commanded 
me to receive and love as my destined husband.' i 

• But did I not afterwards,' replied he, evidently 
disconcerted by my firmness, ' when a change of 
circumstances rendered the renunciation necessa- 
ry desire you to see, or think of him no more V 

« You did so. Sir ; but can those who require im- 
possibilities, expect obedience ? — Could an arbitra- 
ry injunction expunge from my heart the tender 
friendship which you first taught me to receive 
and cherish, or suddenly obliterate my esteem for 
a character whose wprth you were the first to 
develope to my view 1 Allow me to expostulate 
still more plainly, Sir, and ask you what were 
the circumstances which rendered it necessary 
that you should forfeit your honour to Salignac 1 
What hidden source of depravity did you discover 
in his character, to justify to yourself, and to the 
world, this violation of your faith ]' 

I paused for a reply, but he appeared unable to 
make any. , 

• No,' resumed I, *it was the death of my mother, 
which, by opening to your imagination more pleas- 
ing perspectives of partial gratification, steeled 
your heart against the sufferings of your child* 
and the remonstrances of your injured honour.' 

My father seemed strangely moved at this ex;- 
postulation. He started from his seat in an 
emotion which I could not well desire ; it seemed 
compounded of shame and anger. 

* So then' * said he, * as he traversed the room in 
violent agitation, ' you dare to set my authority at 
defiance.' 

• To your just authority,' said I, * you have al- 
ways found me ready to submit; but Heaven nev- 
er conferred on one of its creatures the right of 
rendering another miserable. When I found my. 
self consigned to solitude and forgetfulness, in- 
jured in my fortune, blasted in my prospects, was 
1 blameable in receiving from the generous at" 
tachmentof the man, whom you first recommen- 
ded to my choice, the protection and tenderness 
which I had no longer a right to expect from a 
father, who seemed to consider me as an obstacle 
to his happiness — a slave to his caprices.' 

The voice of truth reached his heart ; he came 
prepared to tyrannize, and felt himself struck 
with confusion, perhaps with remorse. 



• I have promised to marry Salignac,' said I 

* with his father's consent, when circumstances 
shall be favourable to our union. But if the judg- 
ment of the worthy and rational pronounce this 
engagement censurable, I pledge to you my solemn 
promise to renounce it for ever.' 

He made no reply. He had expected to find 
me, like a culprit, conscious of guilt, self-condemn- 
ed, and trembling, in the presence of his offended 
authority—justly irritated indignation; and was 
surprised and disconcerted at the self-possession, 
which retorted on himself the recrimination and 
confusion of which he camo prepared to over- 
whelm me. I saw that he strove for arguments to 
oppose to those which I had urged in my own vin- 
dication ; but they would not come. He hastily 
drew out his watch ; and reo^ardi^g me with a 
countenance in which the embarrassment of shame 
seemed to struggle with disappointed anger, said, 

* that business required his immediate attention, 
but that he would take an early opportunity of 
endeavouring to bring m^ to a right sense of my 
duty.' 

f replied, as I attended him to the door, that 

* nothing would give me so much satisfaction as 
an opportunity of convincing him how true, how 
just a sense I had already entertained of it' 

PART V. ' 

Shortly after this interview with my father, 
Madame Besmouliers obtained for me his per- 
mission to accompany her to Belle Vue ; the 
American was of our party. Though I endea- 
voured to silence the suggestions of my vanity, 
I could not avoid perceiving in the looks and man- 
ners of Oswald a tenderness too animated, too 
fervent, to be the offspring of mere compassion. 

Situated as I was, engaged to anotiier man, 
ought I not, on the first suspicion of such an at- 
tachment, have removed myself <rom his pres- 
ence 1 My reason told me I should ; but a sud- 
den determination to quit Belle Vue would have 
appeared so singular, so capricious — would have 
provoked such warm expostulation, such strenuous 
opposition, that I wanted courage to mention an 
intention for which I could assign no plausible 
excuse. Besides, for why should I attempt to 
palliate my weakness 1 1 felt such peculiar grati- 
fication in consciousness of the approbation of this 
amiable and estimable man, that I experienced 
an unaccountable reluctance to tne idea of renoun- 
cing his society. 

We had been three days at Belle Vue, the hap, 
piest I had long passed, when M. Besmouliers re. 
ceived the journals from "Paris, in which Bome 
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articles adTcrted to the iDtended trial of the EiDg;."' 
Oswald expressed, on this shocking subject^the in- 
dignation which must animate every mind that is 
not callous to humanity, or deplorably warped hf 
prejudice. M. Desmouliers is undoubtedly the 
latter: he attempted to justify the intended pro- 
cess; he said much in defence of it ; I would not, 
if I could remember it, repeat language to which 
I oould scarcely listen with patience. 

'You have eloquence,' said Oswald,' but how 
vilely is that noble talent prostituted when its sil- 
ver current is applied to wash away the Ethiop 
stains of vice, soften with its delusive medium 
the crime it dares not to justify. No, the dark 
chronicles of human iniquity contains no instance 
of such flagrant injustice, such atrocious guilt, as 
the mediated murder of Louis, to which its per- 
petrators, with unparalleled audacity, will attempt 
to give a legal sanction. Talk not of political 
necessity ; the principle which imposes the ne- 
cessity of guilt must be radically evil' 

Though M. Desmouliers could have nothing rea- 
;sonab]e to oppose to these observations, he would 
Jiave replied to them, for he is not deficient in so- 
phistry, had he not been interrupted by the arrival 
^ of a person who came without business. We 
were in the garden ; he quitted us abruptly ; I 
xxatinued to walk with Oswald. 

'lam weary,' said he, after a silence of some 
minutes, 'I am weary of those massacres and 
asBassinations, these daily and nightly horrors, 
which are but the prelude to calamities still more 
4eploraUe— of crimes still more infernal I I must 
^it this land of blood, whilst I yet retain energy 
oi mind to shake from my spirits the deep depres- 
j»on left by the shockmg scenes I have witnessed 
in it' 

• You are happy in being at liberty to quit it,' re- 
^turned I, whilst tears rolled down my face. 

* Fhave but one tie to it,' said he. ' Forgive me 
if I infringe th€ rules of etiquette, and speak with 
a freedom which the emergency of circumstances 
requires and warrants* From the moment when 
accident first introduced me to you, I felt a strong, 
an unconquerable desire, to rescue you from the 
«vils which involve your country, and conduct you 
to my own — a purpo^ which I knew might be ex- 
ecuted with ease and safety. Uninfiuenced in 
this design by any narrow selfish views, the mo 
tives which inspired it <Mrignated not in any cir. 
cumstance dependant on beauty or sex ; had you 
been of my own, they would have operated on my 
conduct with equal prevalence. Those motives I 
may hereafter explain ; at present I cannot At 



* Louis XII, — at the time a prisoner in the 
Temple. 



first it Was your bappineas only I consulted ; latter^ 
ly, 1 confess, I have found my own but too deeply 
interested in the accomplishment of this prc^t 
Oh ! could yon with that implicit confidence, which 
minds of a certain stamp intuitively place in each 
other, trust your preservation to my zeal and hon- 
our ! Look at me ; has Nature stamped me with 
the character of a villain ? Has she not giv^ me 
a countenance that tells you I may be trusted V 

I could not look at him, my flowing tears would 
allow me to see nothing, nor had I occasion to ex- 
amine a countenance whose impressive candour 
no length of years can efiTace from my memory. 
I gave him my hand. 

*I receive it,' said he, kissing it with fenrant 
tenderness^ * as a pledge of your confidence and 
friendship. I have been enquiring respecting your 
situation ; but not, you will believe, from imperti- 
nent motives. I know your fiither's character, his 
past intentions, his prevai ing views. You cannot 
be so weak as to suppose that filial duty requires 
of you an absolute submission to the will of a 
father who would abandon you without compuoc- 
tipn ; who seems to wish for a pretence of being 
disencumbered of the duties of a parent ] — Sufier 
me, then, to place you beneath the protection oS 
your friends in England; they will exult at your de- 
liverance — they will receive you with rapture. 
If, when guarded by their tenderness, and influen- 
ced by their couasels, they and you should think 
me not unworthy of aspiring to possess you — ' 

* Oh, hold, hold !' said I, wiping off my tears, and 
struggling with the emotion which rendered my 
words almost inarticulate ; * it must not be, I can 
not quit France !' 

You have then no reliance on my honour ]' 

* Oh yes, the most implicit! I see the gulph that 
yawns before me; I could almost fancy you an ange^ 
commissioned ' by Heaven to snatch me from it 
I could fly with you to the fathrest verge the 
earth, but I am bound to France by the ties the 
sti*ongest — the most sacred — / am engaged t9 
Salignac! 

* How,' said he, eagerly, * engaged to Salignac ! 
By your father's authority I know you formerly 
were, but — ' 

By my own consent I am engaged to him, by 
indissoluble bonds of honour.' 
*0f honour]' he repeated. 

* Yes, of honourl' (and I fear, I too faintly added,) 

* and of love !' 

* You love him then,' said he, dropping my hand, 
which he had held in his, and speaking in such 
a tone, so expressive of astonishment and grief, 

* I have been misled fatally ; I had been told — I 
believed I But you have a protector, Mademoisellei 
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may he be aUe to defend you ! But I see Madanae 
Deamouliers.' 

He quitted me abruptly. My iriend immediate* 
ly joined me; she saw me greatly agitated, and 
put her arm tbrpugh mine to su{>port me. 

I ceBsured myself for having too scrupolourfy 
adhered to Salignac's injunctions, and forbore to 



severe stings of selt-aoeusation.— * How anworthy 
his generous tenderness should I be,' said I, ^eoiM 
I su^r a sudden partiality for a stranger to render 
me lizigratefuily neglectful of the man who hug 
such superior claims on my eeteem, such a decided 
i-ight to my tenderness !' I experience a sort <f 
jealousy of my own feelings; and my friendship for 



confess my true situation to a person «o wort^ of this would render me doubly cautious to avoid the 
iiiy confidence. I revealed to her as briefly as I 
could the nature of my circumstances respecting 
Salignac^and repeated the conversation I bad just 
held with the American, which naturally accoun- 
ted for the emotion into which I had been surpris- 
ed by his unexpected generosity. 1 had rather 
supposed that she would have been pleased with 
the continuance of an attachment, which, if fortu- 
nate in the event, might prove in fUture so greatly 
to my advantage but it was otherwise; she listen^ 
to me in silence, and when 1' concluded, acknow- 
ledged her disappointment She spoke of the 
American in terms of exaggerated admiration. 
What need was there thus ostentatiously to blazon 
the merit of a character which I already feel 
sufficiently inclined to admire? 

We returned to the bouse, and heard that Os- 
wald had ordered his horses, and was on the point 
of departing for Paris. I felt extremely shocked 
at this intelligence ; I felt something like a pre- 
sentiment that we should meet no more; and under 
the influence of this idea, was it wonderfUl that I 
should feel very deep regret on witnessing the de- 
parture of a person whose generosity had confer- 
red on me eternal obligation? 

He came for a moment to bid us adieu. I wish- 
ed to make him some acknowledgment, and say 
something expressive of the feelings of my he^irt, 
which glowed at that instant with the most ar- 
dent gratitude, the most fervent friendship; but 
there was a forbidding coldness in his manner 
which chilled me ; when I attempted to speak, my 
accents faltered — I blushed and trembled. 

Madame Desmouliers enquired the occasion of 
his abrupt departure. He alledged busines which 
he had suddenly recollected, required immediate 
attention. This was an evident pretext He 
spoke kindly to Madame Desmouliers at his de* 
parture ; to me he only bowed coldly, and with 
an air that even indicated displeasure : yet surely 
for displeasure I had given him no cause. Can 
this man, whose character I have exalted in my 
imagination, be unjust and capricious? I cannot 
express, Louisa, my extreme mortification. M. 
Desmouliers accompanied Oswald to Paris. For- 
tunately none but my friend was witness to my 
deep dejection on that unhappy day. 
On account of ISalignac, toe,* I began to 9uf er 



shadow of negligence in any point which can pos- 
sibly affect the happiness of Sakgnac. 

That very night my father sent a carriageto 
convey me to his hotel — I obeyed the summons. 
I was shown into his chamber. He bolted the door 
to secure us from intrusion, and then produced a 
packet, which he laid on the table and seated him- 
self opposite to me. I read in his countenance 
strong traces of agitation and disquietude ; I per- 
ceived he hfed something of consequence to reveal 
and I remained in silent expectation. 

*Mathilce,' said he, turning to me abruptly, *are 
you fit to be trusted.' 

I replied to this question with a look of astonish- 
ment, 

*Can I depend on your secrecy and prudence 
continued he. The secrecy of your sex is said in 
general to merit no great dependence ; how then 
can I rely on your's, so young, so inexperienced 1 
Besides, I am conscious, that is, I fear that in some 
instances you will fancy that I have dealt unkind- 
ly with you. Young persons are apt to judge too 
partially — too lightly to ccmdemn the decisions of 
age and experience, when pronounced in o;^»06i^ 
tion to their own impetuous inclination You will 
perhaps imagine, that in relation to your connec- 
tion with Salignac I have showed little attention 
to your feelings,' 

Whether I have reas(m for such an accusation 
Sir,' returned I, *your own heart must determine* 
but you have formed a most unjust opinion of mme 
if yon imagine that a sense of resentment can ob- 
literate my principles of filial duty. Of my jwm- 
dence and secrecy, as they have been hitherto 
tried by no criterian, I ought to speak with caxh 
tion ; yet I hope and believe they may be relied 
on. I hope 1 am incapable of betraying a truth 
reposed in me. Confide in me then without ap- 
prehension; and if my exertions in your service 
should not be efiectual, be assured that it will 
be ability, not zeal, that will be wanting.' 

*I must confide in you—yet so young— but I 
have no alternative,' musing as he spoke, *no other 
means of preservation from the danger that men- 
aces me !' 

Mathilde,' said he, with some emotion, *I fea? 
I have not deserved this fervour of duty ; but it 
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has dissipated my apprehensions, and I feel I can 
entrust vou with a secret on which my life' and 
your oyfn prosperity depend. I have engaged in 
politkil projects, which the faction now prevail- 
ing, and which, ere long, will in all probability as 
same to itself the most despotic authority that 
ever yet was exercised in any government, would 
reprobate as subversive of the principles which it 
effects to worship with the most enthusiastic ven- 
eration ; and were some correspondences which I 
have held, discovered, my life, and the lives of oth. 
ers equally innocent would become the forfeits of 
this superstitious crime. There are papers which 
if they fall into the hands of my enemies, would 
supply evidence sufficient for destruction, and the 
service I rely on you to perform is — ^but you must 
bind yourself by a solemn oath/ 

*I will swear every thing you require of me, 
said I, *but why waste in useless ceremonies the 
time that may be employed to more assential pur, 
poses 1 Will oaths restrain the mind which hon- 
our cannot influence 1 Would the wretch, whose 
guilt or inad vertance could betray a truth on which 
the life of a father was dependent, scruple to vio. 
lare Un extorted vow 1 Ah' you little know the 
heart of your child, if you believe that oaths are 
necessary to bind it to a closer attachment to those 
principles of honour and integrity, which it holds 
far dearer than its vital blood.' 

*I will believe you — I must trust you,' said my 
father. 'Receive then,' continued he, putting a 
sealed packet into ray hands as he spoke, 'receive 
this sacred truth, and remember that on your pru- 
dence and fidelity depends the life of your father. 
There are private drawers in my apartment at 
Montenville, which contain the papers it is neces- 
sary to destroy ; this is the service I expect from 
your duty and affection, and it may involve diffi- 
culties of which you are not at present aware.' 

You will find the keys and all necessary direc- 
tions in that packet. Remember that dissimila- 
tion, in some instances, is virtue, take the utmost 
care to avoid the suspicion of your , being charged 
with any secret commission. I fear many of my 
servants, and particularly La Porte.' 

*I*hate and fear him too,' said I, *and therefore 
intended to intreat that he might not be of the 
number of the servants appointed to attend me on 
this journey.' 

I wish it could be avoided,' replied my father ; 
«I wish I could rid myself of him by some other 
means as little liable to suspicion ; but his abscence 
at the present crisis is absolutely necessary. He 
is a dangerous fellow ; Nature has bestowed on 
him uncommon capacity, and his information is far 
superior to his station. Formerly I found him use- 
ful, and, whijn I had influence, intended to exert it 



tn hii &vour, for then I believe him honest I 
find, however, that he has lately embraced revolu- 
tionary principles in their fullest extent, and I 
add I know too well their influence on the moral 
character to suppose that his has escaped their 
contagion. Some papers of consequence belong- 
ing to me have lately disappeared, and I suspect 
that^they have bee^ secreted by him with some 
sinister intention. They are, not however, of 
equal importance with those at Montenville, or 
with others which are in the hands of persons 
with whom it is necessary I should have immedi- 
ate, but secret intercourse. I have observed that 
this fellow has acted as a spy on my actions, though 
from what particular view I cannot ascertain. 
But at this juncture it is necessary to remove him 
and when I slightly mentioned my desire that he 
should accompany you on this journey, he consent- 
ed to it with an alacrity which somewhat surpris* 
edjie.' 

*And which terrifies me»' said I. 

*I wish I could avoid seeing, him,' said my iathf 
er, 'but my safety may depend on his immediate 
removal. These are dreadful times! 



For the Visiter. 
dying Daughter io her Mother. 

My Mother ! when these unsteady lines 

Thy long averted eyes shall see. 
This hand that writes, this heart that pines, 

Will cold, quite cold, and tranquil be. 

That guilty child, so long disown'd, 
Can then, blest thought ! no more offend— 
And should'st thou deem my crimes aton'd 
O, deign my orphan to befriend ! — 

That orphan, who with trembling hand, 
To thee will give my dying pmyer — 

Can'st thou my dying prayer withstand. 
And from my child withhold thy care ? 

O, raise the veil which hides her cheek. 

Nor start her mother*s face to see, 
But let her look thy love bespeak — 

For once that face was dear to thee. 

Gaze on — and thou'lt perchance forget 
The long, the mournful lapse of years. 

Thy couch with tears of anguish wet. 
And e*en the guilt which caused those teara. 

And in my pure and artless child, 
ThouUt think her mother meets thy view, 

Suc^ as she was when life first smiled 
And guilt by name alone she kn6w. 
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Ah I then I see thee o'er her charms 

A look of fond affection cast, 
] see thee clasp her in thine arms, 

And in the present lose the past. 

But soon the dear illusion files; 

The sad reality returns; 
M-J ^crimes again in mem'ry rise, 

And ah ! in vain my orphan mourns. 

Tin suddenly some keen remorse, 
^me deep regret her claims shall aid, 

Hot wrath that held too long its course. 
For words of peace too long delayed. 

Wor pardon, most, alas ! denied 

When pardon might have snatched from shame. 
And kindness, had'st thou kindness tried, 

And checkM my guilt, and sav*d my fame. 

And then though wish as I do now. 

Thy hand my humble bed had smootliM. 

Wip'd the chill moisture off* my brow. 
And all the wants of sickness soothM 

For, oh ! the means to sooth my paio, 

My poverty has still denied 
And thou wilt wish and sigh in vain, 

Thy riches had those wants supplied. 

Thou*lt wish, with keen repentance wrung, 

' I'd clos'd my eyes upon thy breast, 
Expiring while the fault'ring tongue' 
Pardon in kindest tones expressed . 

O sonnds which I must never hear I 
Through years of woe my fond desire ; 

O mother, spite of all, most dear ! 
Must I unblessed by thee expire ? 

Thy love alone I call to mind, 

And all thy past disdain forget — 
Each keen reproach, each frown unkind. 

That crush d my hopes when last we met. 

But when I saw that angry brow. 

Both health and youth were stiU my own; 

O mother ! could'st thou see me now, 
Thou would'at not have the heart to frown. 

But see ! my Orphans cheek displays 
Both health and youths carnation die, 

Sach aB on mine in happier days. 
So fondly charm'd thy partial eye. 

Grief o'er her bloom a veil now driwp. 
Grief her lovd parent's pangs to see ! 

And when thou think'st upon the cause, 
l*hat. palenets will have charms for thee. 
VOL. 6.— No. 3—2. 



And thou will fondly press that cheek, 
Bid happiness iU bloom restore ; 

And thus in tend'rest accents speak, 
*Svveet Orphan thou shalt mourn no more.' 

But wilt thou thus indulgent bo ? 

Oh ! am i not b^ hope beguiled ! 
The iong, long anger shown to me, 

Sa? will it not pursue my child? 

And must she suffer for my crime ? 

Ah, no I forbid it gracious Heav'n ! 
And grant, O grant in thy good time, 

That she be lov'd, and I focgiv*n. 



The Sailor Boy. 

Dark flew the scud along the wave. 
And echoing thunders rent tne sky; 

All han:*8 alofl, to meet the storm, 
At midnight was the boatswain'0 cry. ) 

On deck flew ev'ry gallant tar. 

But one — bereft of ev'ry joy ; 
Within a hammock's narrow bound. 

Lay stretch'd this hapless Sailor Boy. 

Once, when the boatswain pip'd all hands» 
The first w^s he of all the creWf 

On deck to spring — to trim the sail — 
To steer — to reef— to furl or clue. 

Now fell disease had seis'd a form. 
Which Nature east in finest monld, 

The midnight bell now smote his heart, 
His last,— his dying knell It tolTd ! ' 

"Oh God r' lie cried, and gasp'd for breath, 
"£re yet my soul shall cleave the skies, 

Are there no parents — ^brethren near, 
To close in death my weary eyes. 

All hands aloft to brave the storm, 
I hear the wint'ry tempest rour !" 

He rais'd his head to view the scene. 
And backward fell to rise no mote. 

The moriiing sun in splendour rose. 
The gale was hushed, the wave: 

I'he Sea-Boy, far from all his friends. 
Was plunged into a wat'ry grave. 

But HE who guards the Sea-hpy's head, 
HE whe can save, or can destroy, 

Snatch'd up to Heaven the purest soul. 
That e*er adorned a Sailor Boy. 



A biography of Robespierre has appeared in an 
Irish paper, which concludes thus — "this extraor- 
dinary man left no children except his brolher who 
was killed at the same time.'^ 
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INDIAN STORIES, 
The first settlers of Ohio, like the pioneers 
of other States, were few in number, but of 
the most determined firmness and persevering 
industry. In consummating the plans they 
had undertaken — the hardships and dangejrs 
which they had to encounter, they met with 
the same resolute spirit which characterized 
their forefathers. 

The settlers of the Ohio Company Pur- 
chase had its Putnam, and other distinguished 
names well known in the adventures of the 
east Men at the east had become distin- 
guished in the defence of their families against 
Qieir cruel enemies. The Naragansets were 
conquered — the Piquots were exterminated — 
King Philip, that brare chief, had accom- 
panied his friends — ^" his dog and gun," to 
the world of spirits. The low marsh no 
more received the light tread of the moc- 
casin, nor the mountain rill the kiss of the 
red man's feverish lips. The blossoms of the 
valley freshened the air, — the crimson berries 
ripened and fed the summer birds, — the au- 
tumnal fruit falls from the opening jomcarp or 
husk ; but all remains untasted by the children 
of the forest 

They watched the rising and setting sun with 
prophetic and reverential vision. It spake to 
them in the voice of the Great Spirit — it rose 
ar^ hid itself as a tokens of displeasure, in 
tips dark outstretched clouds. They rose 
earl^ to pursue for blood, and rested therefrom 
only to renew it with grreater vigor. Yet the 
Great Spirit filled them with hope, and un- 
veiled his face in the distant west. His coun- 
tenance bri^tened as He retired in smiles — 
encouraging them to follow to His peaceful rest. 

The eastern tribes looked upon these cheer- 
ing signs as portentous of good ; but found it 
difiicuit to tear themselv^ away from the 
graves of their -fathers. The beautiful bays 
and rivers where they had so often paddled 
their light bireh canoes, were still dear to them, 
and the whole coimtry round where the chase 
had given sport and healthy action to each 
tribe— each hill and mountain which contain- 
ed some of the graves of their greatest chiefs, 
and was the home of their dearest friends, — 
each endearment was but a fibre of that cord 
that bound them to the Bay country. They 
had fought bravely for those privileges, but 
had been unsticcessful. Since the Great Spi- 
rit had so often invited them to see and setde 
in his country, they would trust to his good- 
ness. They were willing to obey as they re- 
ceived his warmth upon their scantily clad bo- 
dies. They resolved to seek his fire in the 
west, while they yet saw his lingering spirit 
on Ae yellow leaves of the half stripped for- 



est. Tliey looked oUt on their bays for the 
last time before the shadow of the Great Spirit 
covered them from the pale face. They 
saw his bright spirit still lingering and gliding 
o'er the tops of the high swelling biUows ! 

To the Greslt Valley the remnant tribes re- 
moved. They praised the Great Spirit for 
bringing them where plenty of deer and bufialo 
fattened on the high grass, and where the 
thick forests kept them warmer from the pale 
biting water.* 

This state of happiness they enjoyed many 
years. But at length they became strong and 
powerful as the ferocious beasts of the ca- 
verns, and felt themselves independent of the 
great governing influence which they had ac- 
knowledged in their helpless condition. They 
warred with the neighboring tribes, they quar- 
relled among themselves, — ^ey were cruel to 
their captives,— they abused their power, and 
for their ingratitude they were to be visited by 
their old enemies the pale faces. 

In the country of their fathers the wig- 
wams were found deserted, and decay Was 
completing the work of desolation. The ro- 
bins built among the ruins, and gave their mu- 
sic to the wilds, then listened attentively as the 
neighboring hill or mountain gave back , the 
echo. The pale face comes on with his axe 
to level the forest, and with it all traces of its 
native children. He still moves onward like 
the strong waves of the ocean against its sandy 
barrier, each surge dashes deeper and further, 
until the loosened mass falls and is washed in- 
to the swallowing gulf. 

The period of which I am about to speak, 
or the incidents which I am about to bring out 
from obscurity, is full of interest though pam- 
ful to the tenderest feelings. Pity is gratified 
when it can sympathize with some worthy 
object in distress. They who are afifected 
with kind benevolent emotions enjoy while 
they appear to sufifer. The affections are 
susceptible of impressioitSs that are bedt oaleo* 
lated to relieve the sufferings of the woild, 
and dismiss the downcast with cheering con- 
solation. But I must call your attention to the 
back settiements of Ohio. Those in what is 
now called Washington county, were often in 
the greatest peril. They were watched 4ay 
and night by the prowling savages, who were 
ever ready to bear off to their northern allies 
some trophies of their too successful, enter- 
prise. A scalp would procure them beads 
and trinkets ! A captive was worth a ri8e, 
tomahawk and scalping knife, while honor 
ever attended the braves. 

To accomj)lish their purposes, they resorted 
to every cunning, subtle device, their practised 

• Frost and 9now. 
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mode of warfare could invent. Numerous ac- 
counts will be related, which will show that 
secret stratagem and false alurements are 
etrong characteristics of their natures. 

The habits of the wild turkeys are well 
known in the west, and old hunters often pro- 
fit by their knowledge, by imitating their call, 
which brings them in reach of the sure aim of 
the deadly rifle. 

It was one beautiful spring morning that the 
call of a turHey was heard across tibe Ohio 
nearly opposite a Block-house in one of the 
setdements. A turkey so near while the gar- 
rison was allowanced to salt meat and musty 
meal ! The temptation was great-*the dis- 
tance short, and the rifles ready. An Indian 
had not been seen during the winter, and who 
could fear to merely cross and bring home 
a turkey for a dinner ! One of their fathers 
in the east had entered a deh and brought out 
a ferocious wolf, while here before them was 
lesis to be required ! I'll eat him, says one, 
as he took down his well tried rifle. 

The heavy door of the Block-house was 
passed, and jumping into a ^anoe, he paddled 
It across the river. It struck the shore below 
the object of his voyage, and as he looked 
upon the bank the gloomy deep shade damp- 
ened his eager purpose. Yet he was deter- 
mined to proceed, but with caution if not with 
stratagem. Instead of rising over the brink 
at the place of his landing, he passed up un- 
der its shelving edge, over which projected 
the roots of trees. At one time the sound 
seemed to be nearly over him. Still he con- 
tinued up until he thought himself a suflicient 
distance abov^ to make sure shot ; then seiz- 
ing the bare roots of a large sycamore he si- 
lently raised himself to the top beside the trunk. 

The call of the bird now ceased as if it had 
taken the alarm ! He examined his priming, 
and saw that the flint was in good condition, 
then bringing his piece to a '* make ready," he 
moved carefully from behind the tree. His heart 
leaped within him when he beheld a noble 
looking turkey standing fair to his view not 
twenty paces distant. The click of the trusty 
rifle, brought round in a sudden turn, the 
breast and face of an Indian full , upon him. 
Already the barrel was poised, but its aim fell 
and spared the bird ; while the next moment 
the sharp crack told that the messenger of 
death bad gone forth to the execution ! With 
a howl or exclamation of waugh-hough ! the 
Indian leaped into the air and fell forward 
dead upon his face ! 

The hunter threw himself down the bank, 
tegaiiied his canoe, and crossed the river in 
much greater haste than he had but a few mi- 
iiutes previous. 

It was dlwayisr customary at the settlements 



to hasten to the Block-houses, when an akrm 
was given. This practice arose not so much 
from immediate fear, as from a necessity to 
guard against surprise and ambuscade. They 
lived for their families,^ who were often left 
alone at the Block-houise ; this was another 
reason why they should rush to their defence. 

At the garrison, the adventurer had not been 
neglected or forgotteru They were looking 
out upon the lazjr water, and saw the white 
mist move upon its surface, when they heard 
the report and the unusual cry ! They wit- 
nessed the retreat, and a party prepared ta re- 
ceive hiih at the shore. In broken accents the 
stpry was related, for the sudden surprise and 
over-wrought exertion had almost deprived 
him of speech. He was pale, and hie athletic 
yet nervous frame shook with excitement 
He wanted but a little time to recover and 
cross over to convince his brothers that he had 
not seen a spectre ! ** He had seen a turkey 
— he had killed an Indian." They believed 
the flrst, but concluded the last tc) be an illq- 
sion of the I)rain. He had been thinking of 
Indians until he had created one in fancy. He 
felt a little chafed at such insinuations, and or- 
dered them to jiunp in the canoe and he would 
show them a red ghost ! They would insist 
that he had ired at a spirit. They laughed at 
his earnestness, but obeyed his command. 

He led them by the route he had previously 
taken. They climed the sycamore roots and 
stood at his side. There still stood the tur- 
key — and lliere stood the wondering gros|i^! 
One raised his gun to Are on it, but the or^ 
who brought them there prevented. It was 
his turn now to laugh, and at those wboyweie 
for shooting—- not a Spirit, but the form of an 
innocent bird. 

They followed him forward, whije at every 
step their wonder increased. It was at its 
height, on discovering a well stuffed turkey, 
and an Indian warrior, who lay bleeding at 
full length beside it ! 

(To be continued*) 

Knowlepge,— There appears to be no more 
subtile device for keeping mankind in a state 
of bondage and slavery, than that of crying 
up KNOWLEDGE ! the great advantages , <y 
knowledge ! for while they are diverted witid 
the sound, the knowing ones themselves, ^re 
applying their own knowledge in fooling 
others, possessed of more honeaty than them- 
selves. Integrity of principle^ is much moxe 
important for human happiness, than extent 
of knowledge or capacity. 

** Knowledge is power," but power if misapplied. 
May turn the scale upon destruction's side ; 
Knowledge may serve \h%good man, or IheAnovf, 
May guide a freeman, or cny ruk a slave* 
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For the Visiter. 

THE CATHEDRAL OF BALTIMORE. 

BY F. H. DUFFEE. 



The Metropolitan Catholic Cathedral is 
erected at the comer of Cathedral and Mul- 
berry streets. The comer stone was laid by 
the Right Reverend John Carroll, Bishop of 
Baltimore, on the 7th of July, 1806. The 
ehurch was dedicated by the most Reverend 
Ambrose Marechal, assisted by the Bishop of 
Philadelphia, and the Bishop of Boston, on 
tlie 31st of May, 1821. 

The ground plan of the Cathedral presents 
the form of a cross, whose longest dimensions, 
from east to west, is 190 feet, and greatest 
width, from north to south, 114 feet. The 
intersection of the amis with the body of the 
cross, or of the nave and transipt, — is covered 
by a very large and well proportioned dome ; 
and, set somewhat back from the principal 
front, which is to the west, rise two circular 
towers to the height of 132 feet. The inner 
dome is of brick, the extfernal dome of wood. 
An Ionic portico of a double row of columns, 
six in front, is designed to be built over the main 
western entrance : at present the antae alone 
of this part of the edifice have been finished. 

The material of the Cathedral is a dark 
and rather sombre granite, as high as the cor- 
nice, which is a continuation around the build- 
ing of the cornice of the portico, and is of sand 
stone. The octagonal base on which the in- 
ternal dome rests, rises considerably above the 
leaf of the cornice, and is of brick, stuccoed 
in imitation of granite. The towers are built 
of sand stone. 

The building is lighted from the dome, and 
from windows in the sides — and above each 
window, and filling the interval between its 
circular head and the lower member of the 
cornice, are pannels of freestone, prepared for 
sculpture in bas-relief, — On four of these pan 
nels, and en-cUtendant the sculpture, are paint- 
ed in large letters, verses of scripture : which, 
however appvopriate as parts of the Bible, are 



wretchedly out of place, and in most misera- 
ble taste. 

Besides the main entrance, there are two 
entrances from the north and south. One of 
which is used as an entrance into the body of 
the church, and the other leads to the organ 
gallery. 

The characteristic of the design of the Ca- 
thedral is simplicity and dignity : and when 
the western portico shall be built, there will be 
few, if any, buildings in the country of more 
excellent and admirable proportion. I^; pre- 
sents another instance of the many, where Ibe 
want of means to finish the design in a dura- 
ble manner, has led to the use of perishable 
materials, — and already, in more than one 
place on the building, the cmmbling stucco 
has left exposed the red and glaring brickwork 
beneath it. But vaulted as it is throughout, 
the Baltimore Cathedral may be considered, 
with the exception of its ornamental portions, 
as among the most permanently constroeled 
buildings in the country. From the inter- 
section of the arms with the body of the cross, 
and supported by pillars of correspending 
size and form, springs a great dome of 270 feet 
in circumference, internally, and 231 exter- 
nally. Circular pannels, ornamented with ro- 
settes, and decreasing as they approach |be 
vertext, relieve the sameness of the internal 
surface of the dome, and terminate at the open- 
ing of the centre, of 72 feet in circumference. 
Above this is the external dome, in which the 
windows are so arranged, that while a flood 
of light gushes through the opening, the means 
of its introduction are not seen from befow. 
Between each of the supportis of the prineip^ 
dome, spring an elliptical arch, the arch at the 
head of the cross forming the outer line of a 
smaller dome, which, supported by six Ionic 
pillars, covers the grand altar ; the triangular 
spaces, between the cirde and the square ex- 
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tef nal wall behind the recess of the grand al- 
tar, being used for vestry rooms, sacristy, and 
a library, containing about 5000 volumes of 
cHoice literaturef". 

The grand altar is a remarkable rich ^eci- 
men of plain and variegated Italian marble. 
The finish of it is masterly executed, and 
impresses the beholder at once with a high 
opinion of the excellent taste and liberality 
displayed by the donors, in selecting a pre- 
sent so suitable and magnificent in its cha- 
racter. It was presented to the late arch- 
bishop Marechal, by his former students of 
theology. 

It bears the following inscription, which 
makes it known as a monument of their grate- 
ful and liberal feeling, and of the high regard 
•which they entertained for the talents s«ul vir- 
tues of their distinguished professor. 

Hoc Altare 
a Massiliensibus Sacerdotibus 
Ambo. Archiepo. Balti. 
Eorum in Sacra Theologia olim 
Professori 
grate oblatum 
ipse Deo Salvatori in honorem ejus 
Sanctissimoe Matris 
Consecravit die 3 Id Mai^ 1821. 

This chaste and polished stroicture has the 
cipher AM. raised upon its front, instead of 
the usual inscription I. H. S, I'he rear por- 
tion of the altar is somewhat elevated, and 
presents to the spectator a beautiful piece of 
variegated marble, neatly pannelled and elabo- 
rately polished. From the centre of the altar, 
the tabernacle springs up to a marble globe, 
surmounted by two cherubims, and terminated 
by a brazen crucifix The six tall and taper- 
ing candlesticks, placed in continuous eleva- 
tion, impart a truly graceful appearance to the 
whole, as the eye catches their refulgent forms, 
glistening with the flood of streaming rays, 
emanating from their burning summits. 

On the right of the altar, you behold a finely 
sculptured full length figure of an angel, kneel- 
ing in the act of devotion, with the hands 
closed together in a prayerful manner, and the 
face turned completely around, as though it 
was regarding the pious ceremonies of the 
holy mass. Turning from thence to the left 
wing, you witness a similar full length 
figure of an angel kneeling; but in this, the 
position is slighdy dififerent, the hands are laid 
cross-wise over the breast, and the counte- 
nance filled with the deepest commisseration. 
In the back ground of the recess, there is ele- 
vated above the tabernacle of the grand altar, 
the larger crucifix, which does not rank high 
as a piece of sculpture, and in na wise can be 



compared to those which adorn the churches 
of St. Mary and St. Augustine, of Philadd- 
phia. Two old oil paintings are also sospend* 
ed firom the walls between &e columns, whose 
chief merit, no doubt is in their age,**— the sub- 
ject depicted are the baptism of Christ and 
the Ascension of the Blessed Virgin. 

The left arch beneath ^e grand dome, ex- 
tends back to the extremity of die arm of the 
ctoss, covering the organ gallery, which rests 
on an Ionic colonade, and which contains an 
organ, probably the largest in the U. States- 
it has six thousand pipes, and 36 stops. 
The choir of the Cathedral is composed of 
between thirty and forty amateurs, whose mu- 
sical talent ave said to be of the highest order* 
The celebrity of their performances is too 
well known and appreceiated to require any 
further panegyric. As an instance oLthe ex- 
cellent taste of the choir, I would mention that 
the selections of music are generally from the 
German composers. These compositions are 
admirably suited to the service, being both 
grand and solemn. The organ has been pro- 
nounced by connoissieurd to be equal in depdi 
and mellowness of tone to that of the church 
of Notre Dame of Paris. The opposite arch 
contains two galleries, one abov^ the other, 
the lower being supported by loniJ columns. 
Circular stone staircases 1/ead from this part 
of the church to the galleries. On either side 
of the grand altar is a large niche, on which 
there are two altars, composed also of richly 
variegated Italian marble, highly polished. 
They have each a full length statue placed 
above their tabernacles, one representing the 
Virgin Mary and child, — and the other that of 
our Saviour. The ornaments of these altars «re 
few, consisting of the statues, tabernacles, and 
silver plated candlesticks. Their whole ap- 
pearance, however, is chaste and simple, being 
an admirable subserviency to the extreme 
beauty ot the principal altar. 

The Archbishop's chair is the next object 
that meets the attention, being situated be- 
tween the greater and lesser altars. It is co- 
vered with a crimson tapestried canopy, fes- 
tooned and fringed with tassels and surmounts 
ed by the Mitre. The tapestry back of the 
chair, is emblazoned with the armorial insig- 
nia of his office, diplaying the cross, crozier, 
and cardinal's hat, with the inscription olF 
^^Auspice Maritty^ written in golden letters. 
The chair is plain in its construction, and by 
its side there is placed a crimson coition for 
the use of the Archbishop, upon which he 
rests his Ritual whilst kneeling. 

In an opposite direction, a flight of sttors 
spring up from the altar to the pulpit, which 
is similarly canopied with crinMonnsilk tapes- 
try, and upon its summit rests the cross. The 
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pulpit i» placed on the right, facing the altar, 
taaA upon th^ interier tapestry Uiere is inscrib- 
ed in lettering, ^e celestial mandate,— 

Go ye therefore and teach all nations." 

The altars, chair and pulpit are all cbntained 
within a mahogany railing extending the entire 
width of the church* Turning now from the 
sjtar, and proceeding towards the principd 
entrance* we find three divisions opening from 
the grand dome. The principal one is cover- 
ed by two succeeding domes, a larger and a 
smaller, and supported by pillars similar to 
those of the great dome — from these domes, 
arches open upon the side aisles, forming their 
groined arches, beneath which, are tibe six. 
large windows (16 by 6,) three on either side, 
•which light this part of the building. Over 
the principal entrance is a gallery for the peo- 
ple of oolor^ supported by lour Ionic columns, 
eorresponding with those which surromid the 
niche of the great altar at the other extremity 
of the church, and the perspective of the side 
disk is terminated by the two pictures ; that 
on the right is the " Descent from the Cross," 
painted by Paulin Guerin, and presented to 
the Archbishop by Louis XVIII. The body 
of our Saviour is represented lying on the 
ground, immediately after its removal from the 
cross, paHy enveloped in a robe spread by 
Joseph of Arimathea, his disciple, who '*went 
in boldly unto Pilate and craved the body of 
Jeaus. Then took they the body and wound 
it in linen clothes, with the spices, as the man- 
jBier of the Jews is to bury," 

This picture is filled with deep interest to 
ihe christian, presenting in faithful colours the 
anguish and sufiTe^ngs of the Redeemer. In 
the eloquent language of Isaiah, — "he was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruis- 
ed for pur iniquities ; the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him ; and with his stripes we 
are healed." 

It is impossible to restrain the sympathetic 
tear while viewing this touching spectacle, 
disclosing the prostrate form of a crucified Sa- 
viour, with the deep wound of the spear that 
pierced his side, and the prints of the nails, 
rudely lacerating the flesh of his lender hands 
and feet. 

The few faithful disciples who followed him 
to llie crucifixion, with Mary Magdalene, are 
' there also represented, surveying the body with 
countenances indicative of the most poignant 
grief. In the background of the painting, you 
behold the cross and the sky overcast, — for 
*♦ the sun was darkened and the veil of the 
temple was rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom." 

The painting on the left, represents St. 
LoiMS burying his officers and soldiers slain 
hefbre Tunis. St. Louis could find no one 



to bury them for fear of contagion; but that 
heroic prince could not bear to see the bodies 
of so many brave men exposed to be devour- 
ed by hyenas and birds of prey. To encour- 
age his army, he began the work of charity, 
accompanied by his armour-bearer and chap- 
lain. He is represented as bearing the body 
of an officer, his relation, in an^ entire state <h 
nudity, with a garment wound partly around 
it, which prevents too great an exposure of 
the person. The lifeless form of the officer 
is depicted with much semblance to reality, 
and presents a ghastly sight, with the gashed 
throat and drops of blood trickling down ihe 
side. The muscular turn of the body and 
rigid features fixed in <leath, are painted with 
remarkable fideUty. St. Louis' contenance is 
illumined with a degree benevolence and 
magnanimity, that would alone. confer up<m 
him, the appellation of a sainted hero ! Hie 
King's steel armour and red cross upon his 
breast, are significant of the order of knight- 
hood. Immediately before him, is the " itide 
grave made in the sand," with a soldier stand- 
ing near it, and assisting the King to inter the 
body. The depiction of the muscles in the 
arms of this soldier, exerting his streii|& to 
sustain the corpse, is worthy of the highest 
encomium. At the head of the grave you be- 
hold the chaplain, kneeling and hold- 
ing up the dVofls, ready to perform the last sad 
rites of burial. In the immediate vioimty 
stands a youthful page, holding the Mbiiiet, 
sword and buckler of St. Louis. And in Ae 
background there is seen, the distant casde, in 
a state of confiagiation, with soldiers emesfg- 
ing from it, and participating in the drend sS*- 
fray, that has strewn the ground with the, bo- 
dies of many of their companions. The ocean 
is also discovered in the distance, lashed into 
furious foam, by the raging tempest betok^ied 
by the livid sky, which overspreads the e^the 
picture, relieved pardy by the red fianuM of 
the devouring element. This valuable past- 
ing is from the pencil of the celebrated (Stew- 
ben, and as a work of art, ranks in the highest 
^estimation. It was presented to the Cathedral 
by Charles X., while King of France. The 
Baptismal font, composed of plain white mar- 
ble, is placed directly under this picture* en- 
closed within a mahogany railing. There are 
also two full-length statues of angels, stmiding 
on pedestals, at the respective sides of thejnani 
entrance, one with a flaming sword, hcddiog 
a scroll in the left hand, inscribed with th« de- 
nunciation from Corinthians, 3, 17. If any 
man viols^ the Temple of God, him shaB God 
destroy. 

The other angel is represei^ted poinA^ to 
the Sanotuary,, with a similar scroll i]^ &e left 
hand, on w^ich is written,^*' Adore ye the 
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Lord in his holy court," being a quotation 
rom the 95th Psahn. These statues are ad- 
nirably sculptufed and have an exceedingly 
ine effect, one guarding and the other pointing 
x> the holy sanctuary. Several minor pictures 
ire suspended from the walls, presents from 
the different cardinals, each of them laying 
Rlaim to some excellence in poitit of effect or 
design. The subjects of them are viz : 

1 . The vision of Saint Nicholas. 

2. The vision of Saint Augustine, presented 
by Cardinal Fecsh. 

3. Jesus in the Garden of Gethsamane. 

4. Simeon tiiking up the infant Jesus in his 
arms and blessing him. 

5. The Last Sup{^er. 

6. The Tranfiguration. 
T. Jesus feeding the Multitude. 

8. Jesus appearing to Mary Magdalene, af- 
ter his resurrection. 

9. Jesus and the Samaritan Woman at the 
Well. 

10. Jesus bearing the cross to Calvary. 

1 1. Saint Veronica, offering Jesus a napkin 
to wipe his face whilst fainting with the bur- 
den of the cross. 

The coup (t oeil from the main entrance 
looking towards the grand altar, is beautiful 
and impressive; the continuing arches and 
domes, are all seen from the sp6t, gradually 
receding, until lost in the great dome which 
covers the centre of the cross, beyond which 
the grand altar, with all its panoply, seems i 
lessened by the distance. - This splendid 
building was designed by that distinguished 
architect and civil ehgineer, B. H. Latrobe, 
and built under his superintenclence 

When finished entirely, with the Ionic por- 
tico, according to the accompanying represen- 
tation, it win give to the outside of the build- 
ing, that fair and admirable proportion that is 
so conspicuous within, and make it altogether 
one of the noblest specimens of architecture in 
America* 



CHOICE OF A WIFE. 
I ask not for the cheek of rose. 

That adds a charm to beauty's ^ye, 
I ask not for the wit that flows 

With dazzling brilliancy. 
I would not seek in fashion's train 

A heart devoted and sincere, 
- One who would sweetly soothe my pain. 

And lull each rising care— 

/ Ah no ! the one whom I could love. 

With whom my hours^wpuld sweetly flee, 

Fd wish in other scenerto move, 
Than those of sport and reveliy. 

Accomplish'd, modest, eentle, kind, 
Her person not devoia of grace, 



Her heart to charity inclined. 
These would outvie the charms of §nce* 

I ask not for a. summer friend 
When I would make my choice for lif(p. 

But for a being who would blend 
Cach vh^ue in the name of wife. * 

Who still would ease my anxious care, " 
* ^ Would love me when ^se friends had flown. 

Would think me ev'n in grief more dear. 
Than when blind fortune gaily shoae. 

Would check each useless ti'uant sigh, 

And ask no other fate than mine — 
Would fondly watch my closing eye. 

And cheer me when in life's decline. 
If such a friend would blessr my lifb 

Saj— 'could my bosom ever mve ! 
I've sketch'd 'the virtues in a wife 

That could possess my warmest love, 

J. N. MAFFITT. 

The following touching sketch is taken from 
the Knickerbocker. It is selected as a saoih 
pie of Mr. J. N. Mafiitt's eloquent compari- 
sons. It is not given for the purpose of 
voring any sect ; but that it may vibrate the 
sensitive chord and elevate its music, 

** Of all places wherein one can catch a ^HH^ . 
of sacred transport, commend to me a mtb^- 
ist meeting house. I am no bigoted relig((m-> 
ist. I have a feeling of deference and teq^eot 
for every sect that worships God; and aifout 
none particularly have I either prejudice. Of-* 
ten from pure volition, do I wander away from 
those flourishing streets of the metropolis, iaiD 
some of those quiet haunts whose retirement 
seems to denote the absence of society aad tbe 
woiM. I enter the humble porch mi ni%m& 
down. The pulpit is occupied by tvo or 
three n^eakers. One of them k to piD^cb. 
He is young and handsome. The disposlttoa 
of his dress and contour betokens ^e pre- 
sence of one who is desirous primarily, of 
impressing his heaters ' by that appeal which 
is to the eye,' and secondly t6 in^ire them 
with the first which are slumbering in his 
brain and in his bosom. At first his voioe is 
low and indistinct ; anon it aspires into a Ml- 
lifluous cadence, until every heart is morved 
and every lip is tremulous with a sigh. Such 
a one I heardnot many months ago. He com- 
menced with the text—" I have been yocing» 
and now I am old, yet I have never seen the 
righteous forsaken nor his seed begging 
bread.'' In his picture of youth and ag«, and 
of the sole cx)n8olation, ' the one thing need- 
ful,' which should sustain both, he broke forlh 
into the following subiime emblem : 

" My friends, as I look down this adviaH- 
tageous eminence, upon the difierent mortal 
ages that appear before iiie-^up<n obeoks 
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painted with the rosy hlcom of childhood, and 
lips redolent with the fragrance of spring; when 
I contrast them with the corrugated linea- 
ments and snow sprinkled temples of age, my 
mind labors with a fearful comparison. I con- 
trast the full vein and fair moddled features of 
childhood with the thin and shrivelled aspect 
of years ; and I liken tiiem to all the scenes 
we meet on the broad ocean of existence. In 
our better days we leave the pleasant land 
of our youth in a fairy barque ; the sunshine 
laughs upon the pennon and trembles on the 
sail ; the sweet winds refresh our nostrils from 
the flowry shore — ^blue vistas delight our eyes ; 
Ae waves dance in brightness beneath our 
keel^the sky smiles above us — ^the sea around 
us ; and the land behind us, as it recedes ; and 
before, a tract of golden brightness seems to 
herald our wsj. Time wears on, and the 
shore fades to our view. The barque and its 
inmates are alone upon the ocean. The sky 
becomes clouded ; the invisible winds sweep 
with hollow murmur along the deep ; the sun 
auiks like a mass of blood over the waters 
which rise and tumble in mad confusion 
through a wide radius of storm ; the clouds 
like gloomy curtains are lifting from afar. 
The sails are rent in splinters ; the seaman is 
^ washed from the wheel. Cries of terror and 
of anguish mingle trith the remorseless dash 
of bifiows, and the howling of thunder and 
lEitprm. The foundered boat sinks as she 
launches — ^the deck is breaking ! God of mer- 
cy ! Who shall appear for the rescue ? Where 
fold the arms that are mighty to save ? Men 
and brethren aid is near at hand. Through 
the rifts of the te^lpest, beaming over the tu- 
multnoi^ waves, moves a pavilion of golden 
light. The midnight is waning; flashes of 
radiance sprinkle the foam ; a towering form 
smiles on the eyes of the despairing voyag- 
ers, encircled with a halo of glory. It is the 
Saviour of man; it is the Ark of the cove- 
nant ! It moves onward ! the waves rush back 
on either hand, and over a track of calm ex- 
panse, the Ark is borne. Who steps from its 
sides and walks over the deep as upon land ? 
It is the Great Captain of our salvation — the 
Mighty to save ! He rescues the drowning 
from death, the hopeless from gloom. He 
stills the fury of the tempest; and for the 
spirit of mourning he gives the song of rejoic- 
ing and the garment of praise. Ark of the 
Covenant roll this way ! We are sinking in 
the deep waters, and there is none to dehver I 
Let the prayer be offered and it will save us 
all/' 

Such is the faint sketch of the exhortation 
I have mentioned. In illustrating this point 
the preacher said: Let not this sketch be 
deemed the dream of a fanciful mind. We 



are the voyagers, ours is the danger, and (rod 
is the power who guides the Ark of deliver- 
ance. These things are not visible to the 
naked, mortal eye, but their truth is the same. 
The things which are seen are temporal ; from 
them depend the momentous thin^ which arc 
unseen and eternal. , How shall I illustrate the 
boundless difference between the glories of 
the spiritual and temporal world. Some years 
ago I remember I was in a neighboring State, 
when there ihanced an eclipse of the sun. I 
had forgotten the anticipation of the event, 
and was reading in my room, unmindful of 
the pale and sickly twilight that had gradually 
stolen over my page. A friend came in and 
said, * Brother, are you aware that the eclipse 
is now taking place." I answered no ; and 
joining him, I walked down the long broad 
street, it was full of people and the houses of 
the town on all sides, w'ere covered with the 
population. I took a small fragment of smok- 
ed glass and surveyed the sun. It was nearly 
obscured by the other sphere, and the cloudis 
which, clad in gloomy light, were sailing fit- 
fully by. After a little while I retired to my 
apartment, but fdr nearly an hour was totally 
blind. Now, my beloved friends, that mighty 
orb, even when, as at this present moment, 
it sails in unclouded majesty above us, throw- 
ing its flood of light upon the far off moun- 
tains, the arid desert, the fertile valley of the 
heaving main, that glorious orb is but a faint 
spark at the foot of the Omnipotent— a dimly 
lighted lamp on the outer verge of that trans- 
cendent world, whose glories are unseen and 
eternal.' 

To appreciate bursts of eloquence like Aese 
you must heaHhcm. You must have partaken 
of the excitement which warms the speaker, 
and spreads like a sweet contagion, if I may 
so speak, among his auditory. You most see 
the faces of young and old lighted up, with 
solemn interest ; and when he goes on to de- 
pict the goodness of the Saviour, you should 
mark the fearful features, beaming in loveli- 
ness from the galleries ; hear the sobs of irre- 
pressible rapture which attest the animation 
of the believing ; your own heart is so melt- 
ed with enthusiasm, that when the rich trem- 
bling tones of the congregation are blended 
in the hymn, you seem carried aloft oh the 
wings of ecstacy, by the infectious transport 
of the scene. I have listened to Ihe bjA cap- 
tandum eloquence of many a popular divine, 
without emotion, and heard, indifferendy 'die 
incontrovertible propositions of many a stately 
* son of fact and demonstration ;' but when I 
desire to be subdued and melted in simple feel- 
ing I go to a metho'Sist meeting. Somethmg 
humble and holy is there ; the distinctiDns of 
life are lo^tm the Contemplation tiiat which 
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is to come, the music rings in tender ^uppli-^ 
cation at the door of myr heart ; and I come 
away, a purer and better man. 



Fop tl)e Visiter. 
THE OLD BACHELOR. 

GHAFTIR I. 

Well, well, thirty years ago, who would 
have gi\^ credence to it ; that I, George 
Cleveland, should have survived to be an old 
bachelor. The gay, the light, the admired, 
the courted George Cleveland. I who among 
the light hearted, was always the merriest, 
and among 4he jovial, the noisiest. I too, who 
was so devoted to the fairer sex, that exist- 
ence seemed for me to have no other charm 
but them. Yet it is so, I am fifty to-day, and 
^d still a bachelor. Where now are the 
buoyant hopes with which I started out in 
life, where are the vivid pictures, the bright 
dreams, and the brilliant future that my young 
imagination had conceived ? Gone ! all gone, 
and left me, •& seared, and withered remnant, 
to speculate on the futility of human antici- 
pations ; height ho !" 

Thus soliliquized George Cleveland, as he 
stood before a mirror suspended from the ceil- 
ing of A splendidly furnished apartment, and 
reaching to the floor. Nor do we wonder, 
that thus viewing the ravages which time had 
impressed upon his once handsome counter 
nance, he should yield to the impulse of moral- 
izing, and recur to the past. 

But to analyze his present feelings, or dive 
into the recesses of his thoughts, is not now 
our purpose. From tlie first opening of his 
career, when from the haven of youth, he 
journeyed to the port of manhood, and glid- 
ed along the stream of fashion, we had been 
companions; and I have taken upon me 
the office of biographer ; not to narrate any 
events of great magnitude, such as ** moving 
accidents by flood or field," or of accomplish- 
ing such deeds as would in any manner en- 
title him to a place in the roll inumed in that 
airy temple. Fame ! but simply to give a brief 
relation of the devious wanderings, through 
which a fickle disposition carried him. And 
gentle reader, to come at once to the com- 
mencement of our narrative, and not to weary 
out thy patience, (which we are assured is of 
^eat endurance) with a long preamble, we 
will make the essay forthwith. 

George Cleveland, the only son of wealthy 
and noble parents, (his mother the daughter 
of an earl, and his father the younger son of 
an afliuent baronet) and of course a pet- 
was born — no matter where, nor in what par- 
ticular year, (we are troubled with a bad me- 
mory) suffice it that he was born, and at a 
time which we leave to the imagination of the 
VOL. 6.— No. 2—3, 



reader to fix upon. As we before remarked 
George was a pet ; accustomed from his in- 
fancy to have his own way in eveiy thing, 
and his least wish complied with, it is not to 
be supposed that he should make a very tract- 
able boy, nor did he. His own will was the 
only rule by which he was guided, and his 
word was a fiat not to be disobeyed. We 
would not infer that Georj^e was what is term- 
ed a bad boy, but being extremely handsome, 
and reared and pampered as he had been by 
his fond parents in the lap of luxury, and pos- 
sessing naturally a good and willing disposi- 
tion, they found it hard, nay, impossible, to 
refuse any thing which " he" thought would 
be pleasing to him. Therefore his wilfulness 
of disposition was originally more attributable 
to the want of firmness in his natural guardi- 
ans than to any inherent propensity of his 
own. 

At nineteen George was a man in all but 
age ; handsome, gay, and admired. Formed 
of the most susceptible material, of a buoy- 
ant temperament, and well adapted to the life 
of gaiety and pleasure, into which he launched. 
For three years he flitted like an insect round 
the sweets of fashion, society, and love, occa- 
sionally sipping their nectarine allurements, 
but never immersing himself to satiety. Love, 
that passion to which all, particularly youth, 
when first entering society, are obnoxious, he 
had indeed felt, but its eflects had been light 
and transient. 

It was at a small private party (consisting 
of about forty persons) given by the Duchess 

of E , that George first experienced the 

influence of that subtle and all powerful pas- 
sion — Love. He had of course been form- 
ally introduced to all the company, but had 
hitherto taken no further notice of tfiem, than 
merely to bestow on them a casual and cur- 
sory glance. He had carelessly lounged to a 
window, and there was engaged in contem- 
plating the gorgeous canopy above, studded 
and interspersed with innumerable stars, and 
unobscured, even by a floating cloud. 'Twas 
an evening such as imagination can better con- 
ceive than words portray : the infinity of the 
starry firmament, immaculate as that bein^ 
Himself whom it serves to shield from mortal 
gaze, was well calculated to elevate the mind, 
and purify the thoughts of the beholder. Lost 
in thought, George did not observe the ap- 
proach of a couple who seated themselves on 
an ottoman contiguous to him, nor was he 



aware of their presence, until he was starded 
by a voice so sweet, that its modulations 
sounded like distant music gently wafted on 
the breath of the evening zephyr, with its in- 
fluence stealing on the senses, and captivating 
the imagination. He appeared to be for a 
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moment, entranced ; then torned slowly round 
to behold the being from whom those sounds 
prdceeded; but he had scarcely turned his 
gaze in that direction, e'er it was withdrawn, 
for it vrsn met by the reciprocal glance of his 
fair disturber. He turned round in confusion, 
and again appeared to have his thoughts cen- 
tered in the heavens ; but they had left their 
etherial haven, and His eyes alone were thither 
turned ; or rather, were fixed upon vacancy. 
He then thought that he had never seen a 
creature so perfectly lovely, so absolutely 
beautiful in his life. "Whether it was that he 
was predisposed to judge favorably of her 
countenance by hearing her voice, or that she 
really was as handsome as his prolific brain 
conceived her to be, the reader shall decide. 
She was a young girl, apparently about nine- 
teen; just budding into womanhood; deli- 
cately and exquisitely formed, and appeared 
as she sat down, rather below the middle sta- 
tue^ Her complexion would be called trans- 
parently fair ; so pale indeed that it might have 
been mistaken for the ashy hue of the inva- 
lid, had it riot been relieved by cheeks, whose 
rosy tint, that flower itself might envy. Her 
eyes were of an intense blue ; not that insipid 
color which is so common ; but of the bright 
cerulean; speaking the various emotions 
which occupy the mind ; with long silken up- 
turned lashes, which seemed to woo the ach- 
ing brows above. Her hair was of a glossy 
gold, and the curls which streamed in sweet 
profusion down the cheeks seemed to vie in 
beauty even with her complexion : and when 
she spoke, she displayed a set of pearl-like 
teeth, and as regular as lines drawn with ma- 
thematical precisioi;. 

Such was the being who now for the first 
time enslaved, or at least, enamoured my 
friend. 

George did not long remain gazing at the 
window, he was not wont to be easily discon- 
certed ; so turning round he bowed gracefully 
to the lady, and wandered to another part of 
the room ; not however, so far as to be unable 
to fix a constant gaze upon her, much to her 
confusion. Though George had received a 
general introduction to the company, he had 
paid so little attention at the time, that he was 
unable even to remember her name. He re- 
mained at a distance viewing the scene he 
had just left, and wondering in his mind who 
she could be. Surely, thought he, she is not 
married! so young, so beautiful! and then he 
thought of the gentleman who shared her seat, 
and, spite of himself, a pang shot across his 
heart. We will not say what that betokened; 
but a studier of the human countenance would 
have decided, by the contortion of the face 
which accompanied it, that it was jealousy. 



We would not have our reader to infer that 
George was in love ; no ! " ho thought" that 
he was too much of a man of the world for 
that. What! for three years to be exposed 
to the various and multiform attacks of Cupid 
and pass the fiery ordeal unscathed ! and now, 
in an evening, nay, in one moment, that the 
breast which had hitherto been invulnerable to 
the shafts of the " little god," should yield at 
once, without an effort to repel his insidious 
power! The thought was too much; Greorge's 
philosophy could not bear it. 

He, however, entered into conversation 
with his hostess, and, after asking many indif- 
ferent questions, desired to know who the lady 
and gentleman, whom he had been observing, 
were; and learned, to his great satisfaction, 
that they were the only children of the Duke 

of F , just returned with their father (an 

invalid) from Italy. 

He was delighted with this information, mii 
only as it satisfied him as to her being unmar- 
ried, but chiefly, because her brother and 
himself had been old school mates; and for 
many reasons, he determined not to lose this 
opportunity of renewing their acquaintance. 
Accordingly, he again crossed the- room, and 
walking direcdy up to the ottoman on which 
his new-found friend was seated, thus accosted 
him. 

** If my memory is not at fault, I have the 
pleasure of addressing an early friend and 
school-fellow in Lord Staunton. Ah! I see 
you do not fully recognize me — George 
Cleveland — though form and features be al- 
tered, you still, I presume, retain some recol- 
lection of tlie name." 

The warm grasp with which his friend 
clasped his hand, was a sufficient proof that 
he had not forgotten him. 

'* No ! my dear George, (if you will permit 
the familiarity,) I have not forgotten any of 
those dear and early friends, in whose society 
I passed the happy hours of youth. Though 
your features have grown out of my mind, or, 
rather, have altered, the early recollections 
with which your name is intimately associated, 
still remain vividly impressed upon my me- 
mory. I own that at first I was somewhat at 
a loss to recognize you, though there was 
something in your countenance which appear- 
ed familiar to me. But excuse me, the plea- 
sure of meeting you has almost made me forget 
what is due to politeness ; permit me to intro- 
duce you to my sister. Lady Ellen Falkland ; 
Ellen, this is an old college friend of mine, 
and the son of Sir William Cleveland, whom 
we met at Florence." 

** If there is a circumstance," said George, 
^* that can heighten the pleasure of thus again 
meeting my fnend Charies, it is to have the 
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lionor of being acquainted with Lady Ellen 
Falkland." 

Compliments, of c6urse, were mutually 
reciprocated, and in a few moments George 
fonnd himself as intimate with the lady as 
though' they had known each other for years; 
and ere they parted that evening, Lord Staun- 
ton had insisted on his dining with him the 
next day, which invitation did not need to be 
strongly enforced, ere it was accepted. 

Though George absolutely insisted with 
himself that he was not in love, yet he could 
scarce close his eyes that night for thinking 
of Lady Ellen ; and if, for a time, he sank to 
repose, her form was still before him, uniting 
and incorporating itself with the coinages of 
his imagination; and it was observed, the 
following morning, that he rose considerably 
earlier than was customary with him, and that 
he, that day, spent more time than usual at his 
toilet. 

The time had scarce arrived when, with 
propriety, he might fulfil his engagement, but 
he was announced at Lord Staunton's; nor 
did he leave until a late hour that evening, 
during which he was unceasing in his atten- 
tions to Lady Ellen, and he thought that they 
were not repugnant to her. From thence 

forward his visits were frequent, and he was , . ^- • ^ . • i 

theconstant attendantofLaVEllen; walking 7P*''''f.•^^•"»"'y^^ *° 
or riding, he was at her side; and, indeed, 8o| Accordingly, her brother was commissioned 

devoted were his attentions 
of but one interpretation 



as time elapsed, however, his ardor relaxed, 
and she but shared those attentions which 
were solely her own; 'tis true, he still loved 
her, but it was not with that pristine fervor 
with which he had won her; and she, too, 
was aware of it, and oft in private did she 
weep to think on it. '1 oo mild and gentle to 
reproach him, she studied to restrain those 
feelings before him, which would at times 
almost o'er master her; she hoped that time 
would reclaim him, and he return the same 
fond and affectionate being as when first she 
knew him. In this she was mistaken; though 
he still loved her, (and it would have been 
impossible to do otherwise,) yet he could not, 
or, rather, would not, confine his attention 
to her and her alone. Nor was it Ellen only 
who had noticed the strange change in the 
conduct of George; her brother, with pain, 
remarked it, but at her request he had hitherto 
been silent upon the subject. 

It was now within a few weeks of the time 
when their nuptials were to have taken place, 
and George was still the same; that, com- 
bined with the reiterated remonstrances of 
her father and brother, inflamed the pride of 
Lady Ellen, and determined her to reject aa 
alliance with one tu whom such an union 
in 



tion, however, to enter into a description of 
the various amatorial conversations which 
passed between them, or to trace the subtle 
passion through its devious ramifications ; for 
such things, though no doubt very important 
to those concerned, become dull and insipid 
when merely related. Let it, then, (Office 
that, after the requisite preliminaries, George 
proposed for, and was accepted as the future 
husband of the lovely Lady Ellen Falkland. 

CHAPTER II. 

Until now, G^eorge's disposition had never 
been tested, but it was shordy to be tried. 
Though of a most affectionate temperament 
for a tune, yet his afifection was not such as 
might endure-— such, whose fervor becomes 
more and more intense as time and space in- 
tervene; but his, like some strong combustible; 
which assumes at once so powerful a light as 
to dazzle the sight, but which, when not con- 
tinually replenished, sinks into obscurity and 
leares the gentle fiame to triumph in its placid 
regularity. In a word, George was fickle, 
"mien he first wooed, none could more sin- 
cerely have loved ; the flame was then pure 
aad Mnuine; to her alone he appeared de- 
iwM, and be leemed to live but in her imile ; 



ithatthey admitted!'" ^er name, to decline fulfilling an engage- 
It is not our inten- consummation of which, judging 

from previous circumstances, could confer 
happiness on neither of the parties. Lord 
Staunton, therefore, when Mr. Cleveland 
called that evening, met him alone, and told 
him that he was authorized by his sister to 
state to him, that in consequence of his late 
and repeated indiflference, which too plainly 
told the state of his feelings, she declined 
fulfilling an engagement that might ultimately 
be repulsive to either of the parties concern- 
ed. George attempted to rebut the charge 
of indifference; he said that his feelings had 
undergone no change, that he still loved her 
as fervently as ever, and entreated her to 
pause and consider, ere she resolved to reject 
him, and thus blast all his fondly cherished 
hopes; he acknowledged that he had been 
more neglectful than he should have been, 
but attributed it to a natural infirmity of pur- 
pose, and not to any diminution of regard, 
which nothing could possibly diminish. Lord 
Staunton, however, was firm ; he refused to 
receive any apology; he told him that one 
who was under the influence of such an infir* 
mity, should never think of entering the 
matrimonial state— a state which should be 
one. of uninterrupted bliss, but which such a 
difposition would render one of never-ending 
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torment. That a man who, as a *Mover," 
could slight his betrothed, would not, as a 
" husband," love and cherish her. There- 
fore, he must never consider Lady Ellen 
Falkland in any other relation than as an 
acquaintance. 

Greatly chagrined, George retired and 
severely reproached himself for his conduct, 
for he could not but reflect on its glaring im- 
propriety; he soon, Iwwever, recovered his 
usual serenity, and if the form of Ellen did 
now and then present itself to his imagina- 
tion, and cause a cloud to gather on his brow, 
it was quickly banished by thinking of the 
various fair ones whose reign succeeded hers. 
But she, though she had fliscarded him, was 
conscious that time must elapse, and great 
efibrts on her part be made, in order to enable 
her to forget him. Nor did she overrate her 
suflerings; weeks of illness were the conse- 
quence of her rejection of him. When she 
did recover, however, nothing was perceivable 
of the past, but a slight trace of melancholy 
which pervaded her countenance. From that 
time all remembrance of him appeared to be 
obliterated, and she subsequently married a 
nobleman of worth and honor, whose devotion 
fully repaid the pain which had been caused 
her by the object of her first aflection. 

As for George, in the vortex of gaiety and 
pleasure, in which all other thoughts were 
immersed, he soon forgot that such a being 
as Ellen existed. But he was not formed 
for the prosecution of any one object, (even 
pleasure,) without becoming satiated with 
the pursuance of it. He longed again to 
bestow his afiections on another, or, rather^ 
he could not resist a powerful, though morbid 
impulse, which, to be gratified, required 
continual excitement. But he had now dis- 
covered the frailness of his disposition, with 
which, before, he had been unacquainted, 
- and he resolved to bridle the bent of his in- 
clinations. For some short time he succeed- 
ed ; but his strength of purpose was weak— 
again reason vanished, and passion usurped 
its place, and having once lost the curb, he 
found it difficult, if not impossible, to stem 
the torrent or restrain the steed. Like a boat 
loosed from its moorings and floating insen- 
sibly towards a cataract, so he resigned him- 
self to the mighty influence of impulse. 
Scarce did a month elapse, but he had some 
new fancy; fortunately for others, as well as 
himself, the effects were generally transient. 
It would have been well had it been always 
thus — but it was otherwise; and we are 
compelled to record a circumstance which 
eflectually, but not until too late, cured his 
fickleness of disposition. He was endowed 



with beauty, vivacity and accomplishments, 
three possessions which, when combined, few 
ladies can resist. But he possessed besides 
those, such a gentle suavity of disposition, 
such an earnest devotedness, (while he vras 
devoted,) that none whom he had hitherto 
met, had felt otherwise than gratified with 
his attentions. We will not, however, weary 
our reader with a recital of the various ^^pen-- 
chants^^ which for different ladies he pro- 
fessed, but will pass over a period of five 
years, which will bring us to a circumstance 
that formed a memorable epoch in his life. 
(To be continued.) 



FASHIONS. 



PLATE OF PATTERNS. 

The form of each piece is represented irt 
minialnre size, but may be drafted to the full 
size by following the directions herein given.. 

Any person unacquainted with the mode of 
drafting the fashions from small forms, would 
conclude it a task to obtain the required size 
from so small patterns ; but on examinatiom 
into the process, you will find the task to be- 
come easy of execution, and rather a pleasure . 
than otherwise. | 

If you were asked to give the full original 
size of the piece marked in the plate. Back, 
you might say, ** I cannot yet if an inch 
rule, or square, was put in your hand, and re- 
quested to mark a line on paper, as ficom A to 
B of said Back, you could do it. If you 
were still requested to measure with said inch 
square from A to 5 the number of 5 inches 
this you could do ; I now ask you to continue 
the measuring 5i inches further to B. Well, 
you have now obtained the length of the back 
at the middle, which is 5 and 5^ , making 10^ 
inches. You now think this is very plain, 
and you are encouraged to look forward to the 
pleasing accomplishment of the undertaking. 

Well, we will proceed in the same way we 
have commenced, by next squaring from A 
across the top to C, and then measure the dis- 
tance between A and C, 9 inches. This ap- 
pears plain enough, and brings the lines B 
and C at a right angle at A, ISlo a comer of 
your room. 

Next, put the comer of your square to C, 
and mark to D, and then measure from C to 
D 3 inches, as seen on the line between ^e 
letters. It is also seen to be 1 inch fh>m C 
to E. You may next form the top from £ to 
A, a little curving as shown by the dott and 
dash line. 

We will now get the size and shape at tiie 
bottom, by putting the square to B and mark- 
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ing by hs edge to F, and then measuring from 
the angle at B to F 4| inches. 

Now draw a straight line from F to D : this 
is for the side, and measure up to G 5^ inches, 
and from F to H i inch. The dotted curve 
-line is the bottom. 

We have obtained four sides of this piece 
and will obtain the back part of arm-hole, by 
^squaring across from 5 to I, and measuring 
«from 5 to 2?, the number of inches 2|, and 
from this 4^ to I. Now draw a line from 2| 
to, and pass D to J U inch. Draw a line 
from J to £. This is the shoulder seam and 
is four inches long. The arm-hole is curved 
as represented. 

You have completed the form. It may be 
now cut out, ready to be used. 

I will here remark, that in the making, bone 
is to be put in at 2 J to the bottom, — also at 
,the side and the middle. 



THE FORE-PART. 

This piece is be obtained in the same way 
.as the first, or back. Commence by marking 
;a bcise or first line, from A at the top to B at 
the bottom. Then from A measure to 4, 
inches 4. From 4 to 2i is 2i inches. From 
2h to B is 5| inches. Recollect to mark at 
each of these points as you proceed between 
A and 6. From 4 to 1 is 1 inch, and from A 
to 1 is 4 inches. Put the angle of the square 
to 1 and mark by its edge to A, and to or pass 
4 two or three inches as represented. The 
arm-hole is hollowed in from the line li inch 
as on the draft. 

Obtain the top by squaring from A to O, 
^nd then measure put Si inches. From C to 
1 is 1 inch. Curve the top line as represented 
by the dotts. This finishes the top. 

To obtain the points at the bottom, first 
square from B to D. Then measure from B 
to 6i, which is 5i inches. From 6i to 5i is 
'5? inches. From 5| to D is 1 inch. From 
D to C is a scribe or right line, and is 13 
inches. The front is hollowed from said line 
i of an inch as the dotts show. 

The two dotted I'mes which run to a point 
in the middle of the form at 6J is now Ob- 
tained, by measuring from 2s across to 6|, 
^ve inches; and scribe from 5| up to 6i, and 
down Hh below 5^. The distance to eaph 
point from 6J being marked on the line. So 
with all other points throughout the drafts ; 
this information will save great repetition in ex- 
plaining, as will also the observation of in. for 
inches. Where J , i or ? is between a straight 
line and a curve it shows that the curve is that 
distance from the straight line as at the bot- 
tom, and at P.P. This finishes the fore- 
part ' 



THE SLEEVE. 

From A tp B is 21 inches, and this is the 
fold edge of the sleeve. 

Now take a string and wind two or thvee 
times around your pencil and fix the point at 
A, then carry the string to B, where you hold 
it on a pivot while you sweep the top from A 
to C. Then measure out to C, 15i inches. 

Square from B to D, and out to D 1? and 7i 
inches. Scribe from D to C, the length is 16 
inches, then hollow this part as dotted. This 
completes the sleeve. 

The Cuff. — This is 3J on the fold side, 
4 at top, 3 at the bottom, and 3| at the open 
side. T is the top, B is the bottom. 

CAPES. 

From A to B is the base line, of cape No. 
1. From A to 9 is 9 inches ; from 9 to 4 is 
4 inches ; from 4 to 6 is 9 inches. Square, 
and measure from A to C 13 inches. Square 
from C, and measure to D 15 inches. Scribe 
from B to D, it is 15 inches. Scribe from 4 
to C. Form the top and bottom ks shown by 
the dotts. 

, The small Cape. — No. 2. represents the* 
latest fashion. It is in two pieces ; they sure 
to be sewed together at O The top or 
neck is T T. The bottom B B. To cut this 
pattern full size, see cape No. 3, below the 
back. 

Put the comer or angle of the square to A, 
and square each way to B and to C. It is 10 
and H to B, and 13 to C. From B to 4 is 4 
inches. Scribe from C to 4, and measure 3, 
5, and 6 inches to 4. Form top and bottom 
as represented by the dotted lines ; also, the 
end at 10. Now form the other or smallest 
part by drawing lines T and B, from A and 
Bto D. 

This is completed. 



THE DRESS. 

The Patterns and explanations which I have 
given, we will try to explain in as plain lan- 
guage as possible. T have said that whale- 
bone was puiLin the middle of the back, at 
the side and from 5 J to the bottom. There is 
also in the fore-part one in front and on each 
side, passing from 6? to the bottom. ITiese 
two parts, back and front, when put ^together 
is termed the bodice — it is the lining. The 
out-side is formed on this in folds — ^plain, or 
according to fancy. Six or eight loose plaits 
or folds pass across from die shoulder to the 
front, between the neck or top and the front 
at 6i. [see forepart.] 

The edges are trimmed with the same as 
the dress by having it doubled to the width * 
of one and a fourth of an inch wide, then fold 
into box plaits, or pleats, on the upper andun- 
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der side. At the same time, each upper fold, 
in the middle is to be looped under — giving 
the edge an indented curly appearance. It 
is termed the rose trimming, probably from 
the curl it has, which may somewhat resem- 
ble the petals of that flower. 

The sleeve is trimmed with the same, 1 or 
li inch below, or from the body or bodice. 
Two of these bands pass around the arm one 
or two inches from each other. Under them 
the sleeve is tacked in plaits, being on each 
«ide of the seam, and one laid from the seam 
towards the out side or fold where a box-plait 
is formed. These plaits commence about one 
inch from the seam. The pattern is bne half 
— the fold to the inner line from B. 

The bottom of the sleeve is gathered on for 
the cuff, and then one inch above a second 
thread is run through to gauge it, and hence 
this is called gauging. The opening in the 
X5uff is to be fastened with three hooks and 
loops. The sleeve has no stiffening in it. 

jHie Skirt — is plaited on the bodice one 
inch or more from its lowest edge. The plaits 
are laid towards the front and are 8 in num 
ber ; at the back, about two inches from the 
middle of the skirt is gauged or rather quilled. 

I have given the explanation of the most 
fashionable, yet there are many ways of trim- 
ming dresses, or frocks. 



From La Belle Assemblee. 
Rue du Faubourg, St. Honore, a Paris, Feb. 23. 
To the Editress. 

My Dear Friekd : I have scarcely any 
thing to say to you at this moment about out- 
door costume, for we are all so taken up with 
dressing for balls and fetes that the promenade 
is scarcely thought of. I must however ob- 
tierve that mantles and shawls, trimmed with 
fur, are a good deal more worn than they were 
last month, but there is not the least novelty 
an their form. 

I think we may expect an increase in the 
size of chapeaxix^ some indeed have lately 
been seen upon ladies of distinguished taste 
with the crowns placed almost perpendicular- 
ly, and of moderate height, and the brims 
much wider^ and a little deeper than at pres- 
ent I they are also something shorter at the 
ears. I do not however venture to announce 
this as a settled fashion, for in fact no decid- 
ed change in form will take place till Faster. 
The materials and trimmings of chapeaux 
have not varied, but I think satin is more 
worn than it has been during the winter, and 
ao also are fancy feathers. 

You will see by the models I send you that 
ve continue to adopt the rich materials as 
"well as the forms of robes worn by the Sen- 



gA^'s and the Mentespens. In truth we get 
every month nearer to the extremity of that 
style. The new evening dresses are made with 
the corsages still more deeply pointed than 
they were in the beginning of the season, they 
are also cut lower round the top, that is gene- 
rally speaking. Those made tight to the 
shape are in a small majority, owing to the 
vogue that lace still continues to enjoy ; it is 
employed in a great variety of ways to trim 
dresses; besides the Berthes^ manchettes and 
pagodas, it is disposed upon a good many 
corsages en fichu, that is to say a lace pointe, 
or two rows of lace arranged so as to form a 
point, is disposed in the pelerine style on the 
back of the corsage, and the ends descend in 
points to the waist. I should observe that 
these corsages are always made en V. A rou- 
leau, or folds of the material of the dress de- 
scend in the form of a broken cone down 
each side of the front, and the outward ex* 
tremity is edged with lace. Another favorite 
way of employing it, is en echelle. This, as 
your fair readers will recollect, is a revived 
fashion ; the lace is disposed in separate rows 
across the front of the skirt, they are placed 
at some distance from each other, are very 
narrow at the top, but widen as they approach 
the bottom ; the lace is laid on full, and loop- 
ed at each end under a flower or a ribbon. 

An attempt is making to bring ermine 
trimmings into fashion in full dress, but it has 
not yet been very successful. A few robes 
have been seen with the corsages trimmed 
with it in the form of a pointed Berthe. 
Short tight sleeves, cleft mancherons lined 
and bordered with ermine 5 and the skirt 
finished round the border with a broad band 
of the same fur. I have also seen two or three 
with the corsage trimmed en V with ermine, 
and the same kind of trimming reversed, and 
much larger, down the front of the skirt ; this 
latter style is also adopted for fancy silk 
trimming, but neither that nor fur are very 
much seen. 

But although the majority of robes are thus 
richly trimmed, there are some also adopted 
by very elegant women decorated in a much 
more simple style, either with flounces 
or rouleaux of the noaterial of the dress. 
A more novel as well as tasteful style of trim- 
ming, is composed of two rows* of hollow 
plaits disposed on each side of the front of 
the skirt, so as to give the dress the appear^ 
ance of an open robe ; they are divided by a 
narrow rouleau, and three round rosettes o( 
ribbon, the latter are placed at regular dis- 
tances, and are larger at the bottom, or rather 
I should say the largest is at the bottom, the 
next is something smaller, and the third near 
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the top is smaller still. The corsages of these 
dresses have a drapery laid on in regular plaits 
round the top, it forms in a slight degree a 
point in the centre of the bosom, and is orna- 
mented with a rosette. The sleeves are 
usually of the double houillion surmounted 
by a ro3ette, but I have also seen some short 
tight sleeves terminated by a single houillion^ 
looped high over the bend of the arm by a 
rosette. 

Coiffures in full dress are so various that I 
can scarcely tell you what is most fashionable. 
Turbans are in great vogue, particularly 
those of white or groseille velvet, with a 
foundation of gold net; chefs doW interming- 
led in the folds, and a rich bullion fringe 
trimming the end of velvet that falls upon the 
neck. Several are also composed of guipure, 
ornamented with the point of the same float- 
ing at each side, and retained as high as the 
temples by jewelled orpaments or flowers. 
Velvet or velours epingle toquets, are also 
very fashionable, the favourite colors are ruby 
blue and pink. Some of the most novel have 
the front arranged en aureole by folds which 



Charles X. must have perished, at least the 
majority of them, for they had no other means 
of support. A ball dress affords great variety, 
both of splendid and simple costumes. I shall 
cite among the former, those of white crape 
trimmed with wreaths of velvet flowers ; the 
heart of each flower formed by a diamond. 
Some dresses, still more superb, were com- 
posed of white tulle over white satin; there 
were two tulle skirts; the upper one made en 
tunique, with the corners rounded, was encir- 
cled with a wreath ot velvet oak leaves, of 
different shades of green; acorns, composed 
partly of green chenille, which had the appear- 
ance of moss, and partly of very small dia- 
monds, were strewed irregularly among the 
foliage; I need hardly say the effect was 
beautiful. 

Double skirts of tulle, raised by boquets of 
flowers, were very numerous j so, also, were 
robes, both of crape and tulle, wi^ti three half- 
wreaths of pinks or roses, disposed in half- 
circles ; they were placed on the lower part 
of the front skirt, at one distance from each 
other; and the third, which was smaller than 
the two others, rose above the knee. A simple 



entirely encircle it, a large spng of flowers trimming, but one that was much 

composed either of diamonds, pearls, or fancy l/^j^^^, both for white and pale blue robes- 
jewellery is placed high on one side, and ^^^1^^,^^ composed of wreaths of re^ 
droops over on the ringlets, or bands of the - - 

front hair, on the other. 



Before I speak to you of our ball dresses I 
inust cite one of the most elegant robes I have 
ever seen. It is indeed worthy of your love 



tuniques, was composed of wreaths of red 
roses placed at regular distances round the 
robe. 

Head dresses of hair are, as usual, the most 
numerous in ball dresses. There is little 
actual change in the arrangement of the hair. 



ly young Sovereign for whom I find it has ^ut ringlets continue in a majority; they are, 
been ordered. It la composed o( -crape, het j think, more luxuriant than ever. The most 
favorite color; Victoria blue over satin to novel ornament for these coz^wm is the ccm- 



correspond. The corsage is draped in soft 
folds round the top ; they are retained on the 
shoulders, and in the centre of the bosom by 
flowers formed of colored gems, the one on 
each shouljtler being smaller than the one on 
the bosom. A superb bouquet composed of 
velvet flowers of various hues, looped the 
skirt nearly as high as the ceinture on the 
left side, it was raised a little, but very little 
on the right side, by a flower composed of 
colored gems of a larger size than those that 
adorned the corsage. 

There are more badls this season than in 
any preceding one that I remember, and we 
dance the more gaily when we do it in the 
cause of humanity. Thus, the balls that have 
been given for the poor of the different arron- 
dissements of Paris, were numerously and 
brilliantly attended, and there is every reason 
to believe that the remaining ones will be 
equally so. That for the pensioners of the 
ancient civil list was also this year more bril 
liant and productive than ever. In truth, but 
for diis annual ball, the poor pensioners of 



ronne druidique; it is a wreath of leaves of 
dark green velvet, interspersed with gold 
berries of the smallest size. The ornaments 
employed to loop the draperies of the corsage, 
and also to raise the skirt, if it is raised on 
one side, generally correspond. Velvet flow- 
ers, with diamond hearts, aife also very much 
employed to decorate the hair; so are ban- 
deaux ef pearls or diamonds, terminated at 
each side near the knot of hair behind, by a 
flower. Coral, which until very lately had 
gone quite out of fashion, and hns been at any 
time considered only as an article of undress 
jewellery, is now employed for ball head- 
dresses, several of which are decorated gold 
filagree combs and gold ferronieres, th6 latter 
terminated at each side by sprigs of coral 
foliage of a very small kind, drooping over the 
hair. I must observe to you, ma chere, that 
where coral decorates the coiffure, sprigs} com- 
posed of it generally ornament the robe. 

Let it ever be remembered, by all classes of 
men, that honesty is the best policy. 
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TO THE PATEONS OF THE VISITEB. 

It will be perceived by the first page, that 
the " Visitbr'* has changed owners, the sub- 
scriber having purchased the right of the work 
from its late publisher, William B. Rogers. 
It is not our intention, at this time, to say 
much of the course we intend to pursue ; we 
woyld, however, simply state, that it is our 
intention to issue the work punctually on or 
about the first of each month, to make it as 
interesting as possible,* and emphatically to 
render it the cheapest periodical in the world. 

, Subscribers have, no doubt, been anxiously 
expecting this number of the "Visiter." 
Your patience has been tried and may have 
become exhausted, about to assign the work 
a place among the things that have been— - 

" Like the snow fall in the river, 
A moment white, then melts for ever.'* 

If any of you have come to such conclusion, 
may you be agreeably disappointed in the 
reception of this number; may you ever hope 
for its continuance, as the present publisher 
looks forward to its prosperity. 

The changes that have been made in the 
work and with its publishers, require a few 
remarks from us on that subject. It has been 
issued semi-monthly, without an ornamental 
Fashion plate ; it now appears with two plates 
of the fashions. It has been published appa- 
rently, that it should be the cheapest publi- 
cation in the world." To accomplish this it 
must be made useful, in stimulating the best 
feelings of our moral natures — in promoting 
the activity and strength of intellect — in assist- 
ing to render its readers better ^ind happier, 
at the same time to stimulate them to exert 
their means and influence to soften down the 
cares of others. If the wounded spirit finds 
here a balm for its cure — if the sad find some- 
thing here to cause them to rejoice — ^if assumed 
gaiety is tempered into happy cheerfulness — - 
if knowledge is sought after and here obtained 
— if such objects are attained, then this work 
must be useful; and being beneficial, it cannot 
be the dearest. 

A new feature in this work, appears in the 
form»of the Pattern plate. This has never 
been published in any work for the benefit of 
the ladies, except once in the ** A-la-mode," 
published by the subscriber. Since that time, 



the numerous calls for a continuance of the 
patterns, has determined us to publish it in 
this work, addressed to those who are the 
most refined and better half" of society. 
Merchants from the south and west have paid 
from two to five dollars for patterns, without 
explanations ; while here you have them and 
t)ther valuable plates and reading matter for 
one dollar and twenty-five cents. How often 
you may look for them, we are unable yet to 
say; perhaps quarterly or ofrener, if you are 
punctual. We do not expect to appropriate a 
cent of profit. We are determined that you 
shall receive a respectable work, and should 
you be disappointed, the fault shall not rest 
with us. It is in your power to appropriate 
the means. Will each of you manifest an 
interest in its prosperity? Where is the influ- 
ence so limited, the spirit so indiflferent, as 
not to recommend its merits, and ask success- 
fully for an examination of its numbers? 

To the ladies, whose social natures often 
bring them into each other's society, where 
the benevolent aflections receive renewed im- 
pulse, where converse on fashion occupies a 
portion of their eriticisms, where they are 
visiters, we would say— /)/e«ac remember the 
" Visiter;" and should you favor our address, 
we shall bestow our hearty thanks. 

Gentlemen, you who are searching for va- 
riety, let a " Visiter" add something to your 
store. We will send you some beautiful 
ladies, richly and fashionably attired; their 
ruby lips and rosy cheeks shall please your 
eye, and this is about as much as bachelors 
may expect. The ladies shall not always be 
sent off in a stage <ioach unattended. We will 
find them some attentive fine gentleman to 
excite the animating smile, the glowing tint, 
and the sparkling eyes, which give such irre- 
sistible chaims, and kindle a flame that wouM 
thaw, if not evaporate, the coldest iceberg from 
the frozen north. 

The remarks- we have oflfered, we hope are 
sufficient to introduce us to our patrons ; may 
our acquaintance continue so long as our 
mutual happiness may be promoted. 

C— . 

The Chape Au or Hat may be seen on the 
plate of Patterns. A description of a Cha- 
peau may be seen in the letter from the "La 
Belle Assemblee." A further description will 
be given in the next number. 

The " Old Bachelor,." we recommend to^ 
the Fair. 

The contributors to this number must feel 
gratified that they have received such full 
justice from the printer. 
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FOR THE VISITER. 

THE HIDDEN CASKET. 

PART VI. 

Chf my arrival at Montenville, I immediate- 
ly repaired to liie apartment that contained 
me secreted papers I was anxious to possess. 
Whilst in the act of their destruction, I was 
surprised by the hasty footsteps of J^a Porte 
in the haU. His firm and impatient step 
vrang through ^e vacant mansion, which 
gave me time to slide the bolt that should pre- 
vent his entrance, if his object was to search 
this my father*8 private apartment. 

La Porte soon came up to the door, and 
tried and found it fast. He was silent for a 
time as if disappointed, or meditating on the 
means of forcing the lock. A push, followed 
by his heavy h«5ls, indicated his great endea- 
vors and anxiety to ent^ The noise brought 
the old faithful servant Basil near. He had 
been watching the nsovements of La Porte, 
and concluded, from his stealthy actions, that 
ke intended no good. 

La Port^ being frustrated in his ddsigns, 
sullenly left the hadl to the more quiet posses- 
sion of Basil. This watchful servant wisely 
determined to put a seal on the door, in o¥der 
Aat La Porte should not be too familiar wi^ 
liis master's private apartment. 

When I had collected the fragments of the 
papers I had destroyed, I quitted the chamber 
and softly locking the ^bor, returned unseen 
and unheard to my own apartment. The fire 
was not yet e!xtinguished) aiid to it I eommit- 
1he remains of the papers. 

The finrt beams of the sun broke into my 
apartment. I gaied with delight and gratitude 
on the rising orb ! Never before had my 
breast been animated with a joy so unmixed, 
a delight so holy. 

But a new source of disquietude, though 
of an inferior nature, now arose in my mind, 
i had broken the seal set by Basil on the door, 
and feured lest tiiis circumstance might awa- 
ken tiie suspicions of La Porte. When the 
day was sufficiently advanced, I rang for The- 
rei»i I changed my dress, and quitting my 
apartment, walked for some time in the corri- 
dor. I called to Theresa, and asked her 
wbeth^ she knew tirhich of the servants had 
been so presuming as to set a seal on the door 
of my father's apattment. She was entirely 
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ignorant of the matter. T desired her to in- 
quire; and bade her bring me the keys of 
those chambers immediately. 

I walked in the corridor awaiting her re- 
turn. La Porte ascended the stairs, and met 
me in the corridor. He bowed, and looked 
as if he wished to be questioned ; but I suffef^ 
ed him to pass on : he saw the seal had been 
broken. Theresa returned immediately, ac- 
companied by Basil, whose countenance evin- 
ced pleasure when he saw me : I threw into 
mine as much harshness as I found it possible 
to assume. 

" Was it yoq, Basil," said 1, " who set a 
seal on the door of this chamber ?" 

He acknowledged it was, and was going to 
enter into a long explanation of his motives ; 
but seeing La Porte advancing to put in his 
defence, I coldly said, that I had not then lei- 
sure to listen to details — that as I considered 
myself mistress of that house in the absence 
of my father, I should suffer none of the apart- 
ments to be shut from my inspection, and had 
therefore broken the seal. • 

Basil approached with the key, whilst La 
Porte stood waiting with ati air of curiosity, to 
see whether Basil could open the door, which 
on die preceding night had so strongly resist- 
ed his efforts. The door flew open, and he 
looked angrily at Basil, and muttered some- 
thing expressive of surprise and dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Basil unbarred the \tindows. I passed 
through the room whilst La Porte stood in 
the corridor observing me. I entered a closet 
which contained a bookcase, and selected some 
books, which I gave to Theresa to carry to my 
apartment; then desiring Basil carelessly to 
lock the door, which I told him he need not 
take the unnecessary trouble of sealing, I went 
down to the breakfast-room. I rang for break- 
fast, and La Porte attended me. I fancied he 
appeared perplexed" by the manner iii which 
I had acted my part in the foregoing scene. 

Before I had quitted the breakfast parlour. 
I was told that a strangei* desired to see me. • 
I inquired what stranger. The servant who 
brought the message replie^l, that though he 
was not very certain, he believed him to be 
Le Sieur Toumiere, by profession a Commis- 
sary. 

Though somewhat surprised at this visit, I 
waited on M. Toumiere in the parlour, into 
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which he had been conducted. He was a 
man of respectable appearance ; there were 
two others with him, whose aspect was Htde 
calculated to excite favourable prepossessions. 

M. Toumiere addressed me with politeness, 
and declared himself concerned that the duties 
of his office had obliged him t[> visit the cha- 
teau, on a business which he feared would be 
disagreeable to me ; and was sorry to be under 
the necessity of requesting me to give orders 
that he might be permitted to examine the 
apartments of Monsieur, my father. 

La Porte, who had attended these persons 
to the parlour, still remained in it, under pi^- 
tence of arranging some of the furniture which 
had been displaced. 

" We have lately," continued the Commis- 
sary, "received information, which renders 
this ceremony absolutely necessary !" 

Struck by this intelligence, with a still 
stronger sense of the danger I had so recently, 
00 providentially escaped, I turned pale, and 
shook with sudden terror. 

"You appear greatly agitated, Mademoi- 
selle !" said the Commissary. 

" Agitated, Sir!" replied I, recovering my 
spirits, " I am indeed agitated with feelings of 
indignation and astonishment at the guilty ma- 
levolence which could aim this stroke against 
the life and honoqraf my father. From whence 
came your information. Sir ?" 

" It was anotiymous, Mademoiselle." 

," Anonymous !" I repeated, darting a sud- 
den glance of involuntary indignation at La 
Porte. The paleness that overspread the coun- 
tenance of the guilty wretch, and the emotion 
that quivered in his lips, evinced that he me- 
rited and felt the accusation. ' 

" Come, Sir," said I, turning to the Com- 
missary, with a dignity derived from the con- 
sciousness of security, " you shall be instantly 

f-atified in the search you wish to make, and 
will be witness to it. For though it is not 
to be supposed that my father would have 
made a person of my sex and years the confi 
dent of a treai*onable correspondence, I feel 
the most firm conviction that nothing will be 
found in his papers to gratify the malice of 
his anonymous accuser." 

We proceeded to n\y father's apartments, 
where Basil had been ordered to attend with 
the keys. 

" Is there not in this chamber," said the 
p Commissary, as we entered that in which the 
papers had been concealed, " is there not in 
this chamber a representation of the sacrifice 
pf Jeptha's daugnter ?" surveying the tapes- 
try as he spoke. "Immediately behind the 
figure of Jeptha, if my information be exact, are 
|>rivate drawers, lodged in the wall, which con- 
lain the papers I am commissioned to seek for." 



As he spoke he lifted the arras, and the 
drawers were discovered. 

"So far your information is exact. Sir," 
aid I ; " but often as I have visited this cham- 
bea, I never till this day beheld these drawers." 

As there were no keys produced, the locks 
were forced. O Louisa ! with what strange 
sensations did I behold the papers which I 
had deposited there a few hours before, in the 
hands of the Commissary ! He carried them 
to a table, and looked over thenw La Porte, 
with some of the other domestics, was present 
at the search ; and I fancied I beheld a malig- 
nant triumph in his countenance* 

The Commissary continued for some time 
to examine the papers in silence. 

" From the cursory view I have taken of 
these papers. Mademoiselle," said he, ^* I can 
not perceive that they contain a single article 
which tends to criminate M. de Roiibigne : on 
the contrary, I find that they supply m evi- 
dence which, should future cireumstances'resr 
der it necessary, must operate powerfully in 
his justification." 

La Porte appeared amazed and oonfovnded 
at his intelligence ; whUst Basil nibbed hk» 
hands, praised God, and evinced, by the de- 
light of his countenance, the attatchment of 
h^ honest heart. 

The Commissary proceeded to search the: 
other apartments devoted to my father's use^ 
and possessed himself of all the papers he? 
could find ; then departed, professing himsdf 
perfectly satisfied. 

Thus happily, dear Louisa, has your young 
friend acquitted herself of this momentoas 
commission. If I accomplished it in a satis- 
factory manner, my father desired me to write 
to him by Etienne, who was to return to Pa- 
ris with the horses. My letter, which was to 
be couched in the most general terms, was to 
be recieved as a token of my having executed 
my pujrpose ; if I failed in it, I was not to 
write, and my father would have been at no 
loss to interpret my silence. I wrote to him 
to this efiect : — s 

MonUnvUlt* 

" I arrived here safe, dear Sir, and found 
every thing in this place in the same situation 
as when you quitted it ; cmly that this wint- 
ry season seems to involve every object in its 
melancholy gloom, and I feel that I shall not 
long be able to endure a situation so dreary. 
I should indeed greatly wish to be recalled 
from this exile, to which you have so {Hrecipi- 
tatdy, and I should imagine so unnecessarfly 
sentenced me. But I will endeavour to rely 
on the superiority of your judgment, and con- 
form my inclinations to whatever it may 4Mr- 
dain. 

" If> however, it be jrour pleasure &at I con- 
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tinue here, I hope you will not think me too 

? resuming in requesting you to recal La 
'orte. Not that 1 have any particular cause 
of complaint against this man, who means, I 
believe, to be civil ; but his mind seems tinc- 
tured with the equallizing spirit, at present so 
prevalent, and his manners deficient in that 
distant respect which should characterize the 
demeanor of persons in his situation ip their 
intercourse with their superiors." 

I had not the least doubt when I sent this 
letter by La Porte to Etienne, who was to de- 
part for Paris early next day, that he would 
not suffer it to pass through his hands without 
inspecting the contents ; and had added what 
related to himself with a view of persuading 
him into an opinion that I had no suspicion of 
his taking this liberty. Besides I was not 
displeased to ^nd an opportunity of acquaint- 
ing him with my sentiments respecting him, 
without being obliged to condescend to any 
other explanation of them. 

I wrote also to Madame Desmouliers, to 
whom I inclosed my letter to you ; for par- 
ticulars I referred her to my father, with whom 
I begged she would use her influence to have 
me hnmediately recalled. This packet I gave 
privately to Etienne. 

But surely, Louisa, her influence cannot 
be necessary in this instance. Surely if one 
spark of parental duty or affection exists in his 
bosom, he cannot leave me in this solitude, 
beneath the same roof with a wretch whom he 
knows capable of harboring designs against 
has life ; a villian whom I shudder but to look 
on. Sometime it may be necessary that I re- 
main here in order to elude suspicions ; but 
this incident which has occasioned me so 
much alanh and disquietude, may be ulti- 
ma^tely the most fortunate that could possibly 
have occurred ; by affording me an opportuni- 
ty of evincing my duty and attachment, it may 
restore me to his lost affection, and re-estab- 
lish that union and confidence, which since 
the death of my mother have been so unhappily 
interrupted. 

When roused by the the approach of danger 
to a sense of self-preservation, my father re- 
collects he had a child whose assistance mi^ht 
avert the threatened blow, and deigned with 
parental tenderness to conciliate her affection, 
and sooth the resentment which his unkind- 
Bess had excited in a heart that yielded with 
delight to the impulses which he wishes to in- 
spire, and would have poured its last vital 
drop a libation at the shrine of duty. Avert- 
ed by her exertions, the storm has passed away, 
and he no longer remembers a child, whom 
not affection but necessity had recalled to his 
transient recollection. 

Yes, insensible to my sufferings, and re- 



gardless of my safety, he leaves me to pine in 
this terrible solitude ! Ah ! Louisa, are the 
forms of danger with which my imagination 
peoples this gloomy retreat, substantial as they 
are dreadful ? Has my father, attentive to 
nothing but his own preservation, delivered 
me to the car^ of a wretch, who the in- 
dignant blood gushes to my face, a convulsive 
tremor agitates me, as I write the disgraceful 
truth: — yes, Louisa, this monster, this La 
Porte, dares to cherish an audacious passion 
for the daughter of his Lord ! — I cannot doubt 
his sensations, when it is but too evident that 
he does violence to himself in forbearing to 
avow them. 

The iniquitous schemes of this villian are 
now cleariy revealed to my comprehension. 
My father's imprisonment and death would 
have thrown me more completely into his 
power. Can I forget the ferocious joy that 
sparkled in his eyes, when he saw, in the 
hands of the Commissary, the papers which 
he imagined would supply suflScient evidence 
for my father's future condemnation ; or the 
sudden disappointment tliat succeeded to this 
malicious triumph, on the assurance that they 
would contribute to the vindication of his in- 
nocence ? 

But I will not yield to the despair which at 
inl^rv^s takes possession of my mind. Sore- 
ly the protecting arm of Providence tvill be 
stretched out for the preservation of a being, 
who seems bereft of human consolation and 
support 

Yet, in Basil, I feel I have still a friend on 
whose fidelity I can place a firm reliance ; but 
I believe the other domestics are greatly under 
influence of La Porte. 

This man has lately been importunate in 
his attendence on me. I tokl him that he apt- 
peared to mistake his business, and desired 
that for the future I might be attended by the 
footman. 

"Such of the footmen," he replied, "as 
ought to ^e admitted to the honor of serving 
me were in Paris, and that he could not en* 
dure to see me waited on by the clumsy 
wretches who were here." 

I told him, proudly, that I was myself most 
competent to judge of the persons by whom I 
chose to be attended ; 2Xkd desired him to leave 
my presence, and appear in it no more. 

I saw that he with difliculty repressed his 
rage at this prohibition : I perceived that he 
was stung to the soul by my contempt, but he 
dared not reply. 

He said, that " as he had received fropi my 
father the most particular directions' in re- 
spect to me, that it was h^ dnty, as well as his 
pleasure to attend on me inr^rson : and as the 
orders of his master had been prror to mine. 
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he hoped I would not resent his paying to 
them his accustomed obedience." 

Seeing him insolently determined to dispute 
the point, I turned from him with disdain, and 
quitted the room, my heart swelling with in- 
dignation and vexation. 

At dinner he again appeared with the other 
servayU^ — I did not look at hitn. 

At night, when Theresa came to undress 
jne, I perceived displeasure in her counte- 
nance: — she addressed to me some trifling 
chat, to which I did not reply. 

" Mon Dieu, Mademoiselle I" cried she, in 
3 pettish tone, "how strangely altered you 
are! You used to be so sweet-temper«d 
;E^nd affable ; but I suppose it is being moped 
up in this horrid old place that puts you in the 
yapours, and makes you so cross to us." 

" Pray to which of you have I been want- 
ing in good temper?" said I, somewhat sur- 
prised at this tone of familiarity, which I im- 
puted to my laterly having suffered her, through 
4;ompassion, to converse more with me than 
she had ever before been accustomed to. 

•*Lord, Mademoiselle, you have gotten 
something so severe in your manner! besides 
Monsieur La P<Mrte told me how you treated 
him to-day, for only wanting to make this 
. nasty dreary place as pleasant as he could to 
you. I am sure I wonder of all things, how 
any lady cotild be ill-natured to such a person 
as M. La Porte : so polite, so gallant, so hand- 
some, so much the air of a man of fashion, and 
such a gift of eloquence ! 

*' Which he seems to have communicated 
%o you, Theresa, you are so very fluent in his 
praise. But it is hard if I be not at liberty to 
select my own attendants. I do not like this 
La Porte, and desire you will mention his 
name to me no more." 

Louisa, my father is imprisioned !— Blessed 
God ! must he augment tiie number of the vic- 
tims, whose blood has sullied this delN>ted 
eountry? Why, Oh! why would he not 
fly from it whilst master of his own desti- 
ny? — Interest and ambition, which predomi- 
nated with despotic influence in his soul, have 
entangled him in their fatal snares ! 

La Porte was summoned to attend me. 

** You have heard," said I sternly, ** of the 
imprisonment of your master ?" 

He bowed with an air of affected solemni- 
ty and sorrow. 

I have sent for you," resumed I, " to de 
sire that a carriage may be instantly prepared 
to carry me to Paris." 

*• To Paris, Mademoiselle ! Surely you are 
not aware of the danger attendant on going 
thither at present ?" 

** If there be danger, I fear it not ; I am de- 



termined to go ; and will set out at daybreak 

to morrow morning." 

* But, Mademoiselle, this is a measure so 
indiscreet, so dangerous, that~ that — you 
must pardon me if — " 

" I sent for you to obey toy orders," inter- 
rupted I, ** not to dispute their propriety. If 
you suppose that there is danger in the euter- 
prize, you are at liberty to consult your own 
safety : most willingly will I dispense with 
your attendance." 

**I apprehend no danger but on your ao* 
count. Mademoiselle. The probable oonse^ 
quence of the journey you meditate will be 
your being immediately throWn into prisoa on 
your arrival at Paris. It was to avoid this 
circumstance, without doubt, that my mastei: 
removed you hither ; he committed you to 
care ; and what shall I answer him when, on 
his liberation from prison,, he demands you at 
my hands ?" 

"It is not to be imagined," returned I, 
" that the daughter will be detained in. prison 
on the imputation of which the father baa 
been decided innocent, and consequently li- 
berated." 

True, Mademoiselle; but it has been 
found, by sad experience, t|iat the strong 
walls of prisons afford but weak defences to 
the persons they inclose, when an exasperat- 
ed people^ made frantic with repeated wroagSy 
take into their hands the execution of me 
laws." ' 

T|iese observations, which were thrown 
out to intimidate me» produced a quite con- 
trary effect 

I perceive the tendency of your insinu- 
ation," said I, " but I am not to be terrified 
from the execution of a reasonable purpose 
by an eventual evil. Cowardice, M. La Porte, 
is not always the characteris.fiq of females; 
nor is their judgment always to be blinded 
either by their own weakness, or the ar^fica 
of others. Let the anangeraents for my jour- 
ney be immediately made. Convinced that 
Paris is the safest asylum I can at preset 
choose, thither I am determined to remove im- 
mediately." 

La Porte bowed, and retired. 
But, ah ! Louisa, this point is far from be- 
ing adjusted. Will not this artificer of fraud 
contrive some wile to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of a project to which he is visibly so 
averse ? 

The anxiety, inspired by my father's im- 
prisonment, gives place to concerns mone intir 
mate, more momentous. I feel Uiat I smi ab- 
solutely in the power of a villain ; *nd my soul 
shrinks from the images of ^orror whji<^ this 
dreadful conviction calls to my imagination. 
Theresa has beep witii me. She heard," 
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ahe said, of the straogeresc^iution I bad taken 
of going to Pftria." 

I could easily forgive an io^pertinence which 
proceeded from an appiehension of personal 
danger — an apprehenson which ipay well be 
justified by the turbulent spirit of #ie times ; 
and mildly told her that she might continue 
here if she had the least objection to returning 
to Paris. 

She answered pertly, that as to that mat- 
ter, she would not ask my permission ; that 
fierv^aots were not slaves now a'days, and that 
no one could be so unconscionable as to ex- 
pect that she would go in the way of getting^ 
herself butchered, unless it was to please her- 
seUV 

I listened quietly to Theresa, who, I doubt- 
ed not, would echo the sentiments of La Porte, 
and I supposed that he had instated her to 
endeavour to deter me from my purpose by 
recalling to my recollection those recent in- 
stances of a bari)arity , of whidi I might yet 
possibly experience the effects. 

I am, however, pleased to find that he dares 
not openly dispute my orders ; and I am some- 
times inclined to cherish the flattering hope 
that I shall be permitted to execute my de- 
sign* 

Tuteke ai I^igJa. 

Theresa has justquitted me. Her heart," 
she said, began to fail her now that she saw 
every thing prepared for my journey, and she 
believed sl^ would come witih me, at any rate ; 
§Qr she might as well go to Paris, and run the 
risk of being murdered at once, as stay in this 
greait, wild, gloomy place, to die of the vapours, 
as she should certainly do when M. La Porte 
and I were gone, andjBhe was left by herself 
with no ene but the h$,^ and owls, and old 
Basil, and the rest of the clan.^' 

What fan I to thittk* Louisa ?-^Am Ideally 
to go ? — I am alm^ afraid to indulge the ex- 
pectatioa. 

Have my suspicions of La Porte been inju- 
rious-*-the chimerical offspring of imagination, 
disturbed by misfortune, and clouded by soli- 
tude? 

I will cherish, if I can, the flattering idea; it 
DOLay helpio sooth my thorny pillow. 

Swfn in the Morning. 
I have passed a miserable night. Each 
mooient, as my spirits were sinking to 
rest^ I seemed falling from the edge of a 
terrible {HOicipice, a«a started. with a ^ild 
precipitaion that dissolved the fleeting slum- 
ben 

Theresa has been wi^ me, and eaye, the 
hoBses will be ready in half an hour. 

*• La Porte," she says, advises her to re- 
main here, and aot expose h^rsdf to the dan- 



gers which await her at Paris." She appew 
undetennined, and I believe will stay* 

His reason for being thus solicitous to leave 
h^ here I cannot conceive. I formeHy be- 
lieved that he had ingratiated himself into her 
favour with a view cl employing her as a epjr 
on my actions. Have 1 at length eonvim^ 
him, by my disdain, that my actions eon never 
be of any consequence to him ; and }»s 
wisely relinquished that infatuated preposses- 
sion, which was, at intervals, but too kgiUe 
in his countenance ? 

Adieu, dearest friend will not seal thk. 
letter till I can add to it the joyful inteUigenoe* 
of my safe arrival in Paris. 

Louisa, a strange incident has oeedied ; a 
new subject of dismay and apprehensioii. I 
perceived on my dressing-tabto a paper direct* 
ed to me. Theresa was present«-^I sent her 
on an errand. It contained these words, writ- 
ten in a hand evidently disguised. 

*« K ycai undert^ this journey, your ruin 
will be certain !" 

What am I to think this secret warning! 
Did I n(^ expect that La Porte would contrive 
some means to prev^t this jrarposed journey ; 
and may he not have invented mis contrivance 
to intimidate me from a design whieh was so 
evidently contrary to his wishes ? Be^es, 
who but Theresa had access to my dressings 
room ? Her aipparent willingness te aoeom- 
pany me last night might have been an arti- 
fice. 

Tet would La Porte criminate himself? and 
on whom but him could my suspicions fall ? 
What other person possesses the power to in- 
jure me ? Could Basil have been the author 
of this warning? I am all perplexity and 
doubt. 1 will go down, and endeavour to see 
him. 

I went to the breakfast^pariour, and rang. 
La Porte appeared, and assured me, with an 
air of alacrity, that every thing would be ready 
in a quarter of an hour. 

«« That foolish girl, Theresa, Mademoiselle,** 
said he, " is full of vain terrors, and nothing 1 
believe but your positive commands will. in- 
duce her to accompany you to Paris." 

I replied that I was perfectly satisfied to al* 
low her to consult her own inclinations. 

As I spoke, Basil passed through the corri- 
dor ; La Porte was at the door, which wae 
open. The old man slopped for an instant, and 
surveyed me with an expression of counte- 
nance which instantly convinced me that he 
was the writer of the billet which had so 
greafly perplexed me. La Porte turned hastily 
to observe him. Basil passed on. 

I ordered breakfast merely to prolong the 
time, and find leisure for reflection. Theresa 
came to me ; she saw that I was pale, and 
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trembled. I said, very truly, that I was seiz 
ed witli sudden illness. La Porte entered the 
room. 

"Mademoiselle," said Theresa, "is sud 
denly taken ill, and I am sure it would be the 
most improper thing in the world to set out on 
a journey in such a situation. I believe, M . 
La Porte, you may order the horses to be un 
haimassed." 

" You are very officious. Mademoiselle 
Theresa," replied La Porte ; " Mademoiselle 
can give her own orders without your interfc- 
, rence. I hope her indisposition is trifling, and 
that exercise may remove it. Here, Mademoi- 
selle," continued he, " is i letter whic^an ex- 
press has this moment brought from Pahs ; I 
suppose from Monsieur, your fathei^." 

I opened the letter in great agitation, and 
read Uiese lines : — 

" MT DEAREST MATHILDE, 

" Madame Desmouliers has informed you 
of my imprisonment, from which I hope to be 
shortly released. 

" I am impatient to have you near me, and 
wish you to return to Paris as speedly as pos 
sible. I tanay.possibly be liberated before your 
arrivaL La Porte will make the necessary 
arrangements for your journey, and attend you 
to town. 

"Adieu, dear child; I know your duteous 
attention to my wishes will allow you to lose 
no time m returning to 

" Your affectionate father, 

" A. L. ROUBIGNE 

Pam. 

" You will find in the ebony closet, of which 
Basil keeps the key, an enamelled casket; 
carry it with you." 

Whilst I read this letter, La Porte surveyed 
me with earnestness, and seemed disappointed 
when I mentioned nothing respecting its con- 
tents. Such curiosity appeared naturd, though 
I was inclined to suspect that he had contrived 
to inspect it before he had delivered it to me. 
I desired him to bring in breakfast, and order- 
ed, at the same time, that Basil might be sent 
to me. 

The old man came, accompanied by La 
Porte. 

" Basil," said I, " I have just now receiv- 
ed a letter from my father, in which he re- 
quired my immediate attendance in Paris, and 
desires me to bring with me the enamelled 
casket, which is in a cabinet in the ebony 
closet: now I know that casket contains 
family jewels to a very considerable amount' 

"Good Lord, Mademoiselle," said Basil, 
" this is strange indeed ! is it possible that my 
Lord should wish you to act so imprudently?" 

He darted a look at me, which infused into 
my mind a thousand indistinct suspicions. 



" How imprudent ?" said La Porte. ** Too 
take strange liberties, old man." 

I was going to prove all and dismiss La 
Porte, but fearful of exciting suspicion of my 
private intelligence with Basil, I repressed my 
anger at this impertinence. 

" I say and will maintain it," returned Ba- 
sil, " that it is highly imprudent to burthen 
Mademoiselle with a charge of that conse- 
quence ; and that, were she to take my advice, 
she would not undertake the journey, unkss 
guarded by some stronger escort than the pos- 
tillions and three horses." 

You are an old dotard," said La Porte, in 
a passion, " and would infuse into every oth- 
er mind the silly and cowardly apprehenmons 
which depress your own." 
" And you," said Basil, " are a young—*" 
I saw him ready to articulate the word vil- 
lian, and hastily interrupting him, deshred Aey 
would both retire, and find some more suitable 
place to conduct their indecent altercation. 

I now, on sufficient groundi^, abiK^ntely 
determined against this journey ; on which, 
but a few hours before, my wishes had been 
fixed with much ardent solicitude. 

I very plainly perceived that Basil believed 
the letter I had received to be forged ; and on 
re-examining it, though it strongly rambled 
my facer's writing, I too fancied it was a 
counterfeit. 

Louisa, if possible, imagine my disap- 
pointment and distress. I retired to my cham- 
ber, and threw myself on a seat. Theresa 
came to me. 

Why, Mademoiselle," said she observing 
my situation, " I am sure it would be down- 
right madness to think of going in such a con- 
dition, and so I told La Porte : but I don't know 
what is the matter with him, the devil has got 
possession of him this morning, I think. But 
yesterday he seemed almost out of his wits 
when you desired to go; and to-day the notion 
of your staying sets him half frantic. I am 
sure I cannot for the life of me tell what he 
means. When I speak of going with you, 
Mademoiselle, he tells me Paris is the most 
shocking place in the world; and that the best 
thing I have to expect if I go there, is to have 
my brains dashed out, and my carcase trailed 
about the streets, and thrown to the crows. 
But if Paris be such a terrible place. Made- 
moiselle, that out of pure love and friendshtp- 
he persuades me to istay here behind, why is 
he to eager to get you to go therel - I cannot 
come at the meaning of all this." 

No matter, Theresa," said I, "you have^ 
convinced me I am too ill to undertake ikis 
journey ; and I am determined to defer it at 
least till to-morrow." 

" I am very glad of it, MademoiseUe; nol 
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kat yon are HI, but that you resolve not to go 
o-day, for I should be so moped in this dis- 
Bal old place. But 1*11 go and tell La Porte, 
hat he my order the horses up. Now I know 
he'll be in a great fume ; but I don't care, it is 
lone of my doing." 

She soon returned. 

" It was just as 1 said, Mademoiselle ; La 
Porte was in the devil's own humour, and 
wanted me to go up with twenty rigmarole 
Dessfltges to you ; but I said I would do no 
Mch thing, and that it would be as much as 
four life was worth to set out so III. So then 
|e fell a cursing and damning, and said it was 
^l that old rogue Basil's doing, and that he 
imped to see his head on a pike yet Now I 
can't conceive why he should hate him so bit 
leriy; I see no great harm in the old soul." 

Louisa, what could have been the intention 
of this villain ? Was the casket the ultiniate 
object 6f his contrivances ? Would he have 
robbed me on the way, and then murdered me, 
to conc^ black transaction ? Why else 
his sMidtude to induce Theresa t<y I'emain 
Iwre after us? too honest to be mtfde the ac- 
eomplice, he would not su€er her td be the 
witness of his meditated crime* 

I wish ardently for an interview with Basil, 
Tet eoneem for his safety makes mer avoid 
him sedoloiisly. Oh Louisa ! what a state is 
mine t 

I kave kept my chamber all day. It is Ba- 
sil's custom at fiie close of day to visit the 
nmgc of apartments that open to the corridor, 
to see that the windows, which are left 
open to air tiiem in the day, be properly fas- 
toned. Posnbly I may find an opportunity of 
speaking to him. 

At ^e hour when 1 crxpected Basil, I com- 
plained of faintness, and walked with Theresa 
a the corridor. I leaned over the balustrade J 
Basil passed through the great hall ; he saw 
ffle, looked anxiously round him, and shewed 
tte a letter. I turned hastily, and spoke to 
Theresa. Basil came up with the keys. 
Wheal saw him on the stairs, I sent Theresa 
to my chamber to search for a smelling-bot- 
Je. As he passed me, he gave me the letter. 
I hiBtantly returned to my chamber, and mak- 
JPSf a pretence to dismiss Theresa, read these 



** Thank* be to Almighty God and his saints, 
l^^moiselle, you have escaped the snare 
«at was spread for you. But what signifiei^ 
your esca{mig one snare when you are bftset 
■y a knot of viUians that are laying their wick- 
ed heads together by night as weU as by day, 
Planittng, plotting, and contriving your des- 
^ctidn ! 

**if I had the gift of writing, I could teU-a 
"""^ story; bat my eyes are grown weak'; 



and, besides, not being used to such ^ings, I 
should make a mere jumble of it. But, Ma- 
demoiselle, I have thought of a way. If you 
oould come to the ebony closet at three 
at night, I think by that time I could contrive 
a way | for, when put to my shifts, I can con- 
trive as well as the other people. I say by 
that time I think I could find a way to set our 
Messieurs fast by the eyes for the rest of the 
night ; so you may throw a slip of paper over 
the baks^ade into the hall to me, to tell me 
whether you will venture to come. 

God send you his protecting grace, Ma- 
demoiselle, and defend you from the evil de- 
signs of the wicked ! 

You will find the door of the closet 
open." 

Trusting implicitly on Basil's prudence, I 
determined to hazard this interview. I wrote 
with my pencil^ on a slip of paper, the words 
— " I will meet you," and threw it to Basil, 
who waited for my answer in the hall. 

The ebony closet is a smaH chamber, situ- 
ated at the upper end of the corridor I have so 
often mentioned ; it was my mother's favour- 
ite reading closet I entered it. once since I 
have been here, and the retrospections it re- 
called were such as my present dejected state 
of spirits were ill calculated to suppoit. 

You may conceive how anxiously I passed 
the evening. Theresa, who I believe has 
some affection for me, where this attachment 
does not interfere with her fondness for ta 
Porte, entreated me to suffer her to watch by 
me in the night ; but I absolutely refused her 
attendance, said I was much better, and that I 
hoped to be able to begin my journey on the 
morrow. 

At one o'clock the house seemed quiet ; but 
on bending over the balustrade, I heard a con- 
fused murmer of distant sounds. I supposed 
that La Porte was entertaining his companions, 
and that Basil meant to profit by the inebria- 
tion that generally succeeds such debauches, 
to see me without danger. At the appointed 
hour, perceiving that all was quiet, I took my 
taper, and stole softly to the closet, of which I 
found the door unlocked. I entered, shut the 
door, and setting my light on a table, looked 
round jne. The wainscot of this apartment 
is ebony, inlaid with ornaments of silver ; the 
curtains and furniture green velvet with sibfier 
fringe. 

Ah ! Louisa, how are the shadows of sorrow 
deepened by the contrasted lights of departed 
felicity ! How many delightful hours have I 
spent in this favourite apartment with the Mar- 
chioness and Salignac ! How often have the 
hours fiown on unheeded till the beams of the 
declining sun faded from the tops of the dis- 
tant mountains, and imperceptibly quenched 
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their i^endours in Jthe falling twilight, and the 
brightning radiance of the moon shed a jserene 
iUumination of power to tranquillize the afflict- 
ed spirit, if the sorrows of the heart could sub- 
mit to the enchantment of the senses. The 
recollection of past hours stc^ my remem- 
brance for a moment from present anxiety. 
The form of my dear lost parent seemed be- 
fore me— I heanl her voice, I saw her smiles 
of matenral love. I turned quickly to the So- 
fia, .where she had been accustomed to sit, but 
the spell of fancy was dissolved— »a horrible 
vacancy presented itself. Where was she at 
that moment Alas ! her inanimate form was 
mouldering in the cold damp earth !— -The re- 
membrance struck an iee-boh to my heart ! 
(To be Continued.) 



Tot the Visiter. 
A SONG. 
Summer's sun is on us, on us, 

Winter's douds KW«y, away. 
Gentler gales of spring pn^ng us, 
l^ife that breathes to*day, to-day. 

The air is softly blowing, blowin|^ 

Zephyrs sighing o'er the lawn. 
Pearly rills are flowing, flowing. 

Winter's stormy douds are gone. 

The balmy gale is teeming, teeming 
* With congenial spirits free. 
The glorious sun is beaming. 
O'er the wave and on the sea. 

riow'rets fair are springing, springing, 
'Neath the heather o'er the way. 

The birds arfe sweetly singing, ringing, 
Fairy songs to-day, to-day. . 

•*rb«s hope through terrors bending, bentKng, 

Brings life's feeling into play. 
When sorrow's cares are ending, ending. 
Smiles when storms have passed away. 

Barvbt Battu. 

<CaroUnt Co., Fa. 



TREATING A BANK NOTE WITH 
DUE RESPECT. 

Pbilosopher relates a characteristic anecdote 
of an out-at-elbows poet, who by some freak of 
fortune, came into possession of a Ave dollar 
b21, called to a lad, and said, "Johnny, my 
boy, take this Pfilliam, and get it changed." 

What do you mean by calling it FFiliiamV* 
inquired the wondering lad. *' Why John," re- 
plied the poet, "I am not sufficiently familiar 
with it to take the liberty of calling it JBilir 
—Boston Post. 



THE OLD BACHELOR. 

(Continued.) 
CHAPTER m. 

Among the ladies with whom Geofge had 
recently become acquainted, was me, the 
daughter of im American mraaber of congress, 
who had lately arrived irom the States, on a 
visit to the continent He had met, and beoi 
introduced to her, at an entertainment givra by 
the American ambassador ; and with that ready 
tact, which he possessed, he soon became in- 
timate with her. B«t now he had met with a 
being, di^^nt in all respects, &ose 
over whom he had been aoefustomed to exert 
an influence ; one whose dignMed and com- 
manding manner,^ inspiifed him with a senti- 
jment somewhat approaching to awe. She 
was a native of the state of Virginia, «mdl was 
a member of one of the prondest ilEAiilies in 
that aristoeratie pdrtion of the country. In 
person, she waa ra^er tall, tbough exhibitiiig 
a form of perfect symmetry ; her oomj^axiQB 
was tha4 of a light bronette, with higii md 
constant colour in her cheeks, but her eyes 
jand forehead were the features that more than 
iall others diating^bed her from the maa^ of 
jmertals ; liei eyes were black aibd U^y and 
discovered a depth, fervor, and iaMtoity of 
feeling, with which few are gifted ; hej fore- 
head was lofty and eomnmndmg^ aad. pMAly 
proclidmed thait here, had nature plaoed her 
stamp and patent of nobiUty ; her heir wm ef 
the raven's plumage, and hung in ffiossy ring- 
lets from her brow ; indeed, the whck eentoor 
of her countenance eould searee &y. to denote^ 
even to a casual observer, that shi^ waa no or- 
dinary woman ;:biit to retam to our natraliire«<— 
George who could be csq^tiv'aied by those 
whose charms were of an inferior order^ fomidl 
her irresistable, but she waaiiet tobe lighty^ won, 
and George received no return for those innu- 
meraWe melting looks of kve, with wiiick he 
in vain sought to subdue her. ' ShB was peMlev 
nay even sociable with bun but no mor^ | this, 
to most others, sitiiated as Mt« CleTebnd 
was, would have deteured them from entertainr 
mg a hope of making an impression on ia bnMst, 
apparently so imperviouft^to all tender t^^te; 
but in George it served merely as an ineke- 
ment to press him ferward, and stiandate Inm 
to achieve the acccrniptishment of his doitga* 

If he was before pleased wift her, he was 
now enraptured ; none, none he ea^huabstitd- 
ly exclaimed, have I ever met equal to her, in 
purity of mind or fovelines of person, and he 
resolved not to relinquish the puiduit a«itd:he 
had obtained her hand as his reward. Ncv^ 
it at all to be doubted, that he feU sincerely 
all, and if .possible, more than he expreaaed; 
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for Many Sutbfordi besides an extremely love- 
ly and pteasiog exterior, posse^i^d those quali- 
fi^ationp whidh are calculated to eohaoce the 
charms beslowed by n^^tuf'e; those charms 
Hvbich are iti themselves ioestunable and su- 
^perior to sM others^I mean an amiable dis- 
position and a iR^ell stored mind : she .was, iu 
the worid's most ^geoeral sense, a woman of 
Client, not indeed like many of our modem 

getticoal pedento'' (whose starched opinions 
Mfe been purloined from the defunct, and 
wiiiose knowledge ia only of that stijOT and for- 
mal east, which delighAs to display itselt' either 
for th^ edification or annoyjance of its hearers,) 
but learned without being egotietioal, serious, 
without vi^ging towards^- misanthropy, volatiie 
without beiBg puerile, and handsome without 
being a. coquette. « 

Such was M^y Rudiford* when she grst 
became acquainted with Mr^ Cleaveland^ She 
tboogiit. him what he really was, an* agreeable 
compani^^ and admired him as such, but 
lieyer^jiiwt^tained <a tbt^gbtof attracting his 
it^^9^ &rther tbaA / ais an acquaintance or 
immii when therefore he iDanifested his: de^ 
lagn by such nnequivecal signs as left no 
wio». to AsMtfrt their ultimatum, though she 
admired him, her feelings for hjm \rere not 
liueh as iri; her dpinioiK to warrant her to re- 
win© or recipcocate hisisenUments, nor was it 
Hiitilloiig intereomaB^ had discovered his de- 
y^i^cm^^dtim. mutual sympathies existing be- 
tireoBi them« that ahie yielded to the all pow- 
erful influence of the god of love. 

f , » .# * A 

. it: was a deligiitful a^moon in the com 
n^mmeirt of tbe month of June, that a lady 
and ^ntleman unattended, save by a large 
dog <^.1he Newic^ndland species, might have 
becm seen tissuing through Ihe park gate of 
tAjftd A 'l - M . j i. M i, (where Miss Rmhford and 



Iw. father had been on a visit for the last fort- 
night,) and cdizeciing their steps towards the 
banks of a gentle stream, which wound its 
Way through the ^ooisads^ adding richness and 
beauty to the surrounding scenery. The sun 
Was jnst sotting, and its dedinin^; rays cast a 
lieft and mdlow light on the beautiful pros^ 
peet diat pcesented itself to the view : all na^ 
lure seemed hushed to repose, as ^ugh in 
nUiGipaftioa of the silent evie, , of which the 
eaarly twilight was but the harbinger. George 
and Mury, (for fliey.wetre the cotiple,) pin 
eeoded for some time in sitenoe, bath appa^ 
i^tly absorbed in thbught, until their reterie 
was trespassed on by the increasiing dhades of 
nigbt, which wees dosing in upon themy and 
tbia she sugfeestBd to him the propriety xtfre- 
tovniiif . WitboQt heeding the .suggesti(m, he 
^pUedo^t ^y gi^ngx^teranee to tl^ thoiiig^ 
lehkh'kaddteiniistagrossingMsal^^ -^^I 



have been thinking," 6^idih^, "on the subject 
of your intended departut^e-^you cannot itoa- 
gine what pain and regret ,the circumst^mce 
has caused me. But & you resally leave so 
soon? I had hoped that yon would, at lea«t,' 
have remained until the season e?cpired.'* 

The mtmner in whieh he expressed him-'' 
self, more than his wosds, evinced the grcai* 
interest he felt in his companion. 

** I had hoped so too," she replied, " bfet my 
father has otherwise detc^Tinined f he intends 
to proceed to the continent in a \Veek Or ten 
days, and after having made the tour of iiaf 
principal cities, we will return here, and from) 
here home, where, by that time his t>oliticf<il' 
duties will require his presence* We shall 
therefore again have th6? pLeasuiffe of meeting' 
youi before leiaving Europe." 

*♦ I had also thought ot visiting the continent 
shortly," returned he, " but a vexatious law 
suit, which ^f vital impor&nce to raie, prer 
eludes me from, indulgii^ the hope that I shali 
be able .to faave England direcUy, otherwise it 
would have afflcMrde«l me infinite gratiiiicatio» 
to have accompanied you/' 

" It certainly wo^ld havebeen a greatgrati- 
fi4^ation tQius.to. have hyad so desirable a com- 
panion; however we will console ourselvear 
for the lo80 of yoUr presence, by diusing you 
to be often present in our thoughts* Had we' 
not better return ? the sun has ahready set, and 
we b«\i^ strayed so far, that before we carf 
^each the hol^8e it will be quite dark." " One^ 
moment, let us but continue bat fo/a moment* 
dearest Mary* I know not how it is, that I 
so love at eve, ^hen far from man's abode, Uf 
rove unconscious of mine own existence, and 
all external things ; the w<orid*then, and all itf 
uses, seems td me too gross tcf find a place iif ' 
the mind's reflection } naught but the silent 
grandeur of inanimate nrfture eiaems to accord 
with my abstracted, thoughts. I feel now as' 
though I could for eternity cidfntinu^ here, an 
though my hopefe^nd joys, itfy, my very ex- 
istence were coiicenteriea in' this solitude,—' 
Have you ne^^er fek the like sensations?" 
" I have indeed," slie replied, the high ©domcl 
mounting to her cheeks ; " I h^lve always teverf 
solitude, particularly when bmong^^the prolific^ 
works of nature : to rac it always seems ar 
though acfsleistial inihieaice pervades the scen^ 
-r-wo do, J think, at such a time approactaf 
nearer to the standard of ipeSffection^ ai^d the 
spirit of the deity glo^s bristly Within us. 
But I had not thought that ^u would think^ 
so, the Wotld appears to be, to you, the very 
iessence of your existeboe.'^ 
" Think not so," he said, " think nbt so thcT 
world to me at times appears fulsome, tedioiitf/ 
heartless and disgusting. When I icois^^ 
ihe:pladd innocence olscAitaid^^w^ MMik 
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ling noise of the world, and the selfish designs, 
the petty fraud and r4nk rillainy of its inha- 
bitants, my soul sickens at the result of its 
scrutiny. But still it is not always that I thus 
reflect — the world with all its follies and de- 
fects, still possesses charms, and it is only 
while they are contrasted with the superior 
charms of solitude and nature, that they ar^ 
cast in the shade. But this is not what I 
would speak of now ; I hate sought this op- 
portunity, dearest Mary, (suffer me to call you 
so,) for the purpose of addressing you on a 
subject inexpressibly dear to me, and one that 
perhaps I should not have dared to mention, 
but that your contemplated departure leaves 
me no alternative. I love you, dear Mary, 
dearly, fondly love you, and naught but the 
fear of a refusal has hitherto prevented my 
expressing myself. On our first acquaintance 
I but admired you for the beauty of your per- 
son, but a nearer intimacy has each day un- 
folded to me the rich beauties of your mind, 
&nd I resolved to merit the afiection of one, with 
whom alone I felt I could be happy ; let me 
therefore hope that the ofiTerof a hand devoted 
but to you, will not be rejected. 

It was peihaps some moments before she 
replied to him, and, but for the excited heav' 
ings of her chest, one might have supposed 
her a statue ; her usually high colour forsook 
its accustomed abode, and left her cheeks pale 



ever have I conceived what love should be^ 
Do not yet interrupt me, for yet you do not 
know me ; for the sake of him I lo^, I co«dd 
bear poterty, misfortune, and all the ilk of 
life* nay death itself ; but in return for this, I 
must receive affection, as fervent as my owb, 
no partial extinguishment of ibe flaine, no re^ 
laxation of the original ardonr must ne expe- 
rienced ; for, were I once to bei neglected, oh, 
Oeorge ! I should go mad ; life woOld have lost 
its every charm— I should seek in death a re^ 
pose from misery : hear me still further — am 
protrd, very proud, and were I once to be ne-- 
glected, though my heart should be seared by | 
sorrow, and my form bowed down by grief, f 
would not expose myself to the possibility of 
receiving a second indignity. Though deail' 
should be her portion, ^ary Ruthfonl would 
not a second time experience an insult so 
gross as that of having outraged by neglect 
the casket where her deafest bopes had bee& 
garnered. Now, George, yon know me ; if, 
with tlies^ imperfections you still 
and wish to wed me, I am yours ; otherwise^ 
as a dear friend will I eherish the reiaem*^ 
bradce of you, and ne'er address a prayer m 
high, but s wish for your happiness, i^all bcr 
included in it" 

We need not give his fe^ to thls^ it w^' 
be sufiScient to state that on Mtuming home 
that evening, she was leaning fondly on faf» 



as those of the chill and senseless marble ; butUrm, while hh countenance and mann^ dia* 



thiough all this, deep, stirring passion migh^ | 
have been perceived ; 'twas as the undulating 
motion of a mighty rock when about to be 
riven- and hurled by an explosion from its an- 
tediluvian basis. It was the concussion of fear 
and pleasure, those usual inconsistencies, each 
striving for the mastery ; 'twas a war of the 
passions. "I should dissemble," she said at 
length, ** were I to pretend ignorance of your 
sentiments towards me ; I should be equally 
guil^of dissimulation, were I to deny that 
those • sentiments have struck a sympathetic 
ehocd, which echoes back their sound, bm I 
have heard that you are fickle, nay, you need 
not deny the charge, for I did not think it ; 
yet it is fit that you should know me, e'en as 
I know myself. I am of a strange tempera- 
ment, and to me it oft times appears as if pro- 
vidence had intended that I should be an ano- 
maly in the world, so different from all I see, 
and iiear around me, are my sensations. I 
can love, I will not say " Aoti?'* I can love ; 
in my nightly dreams, the holy feeling has 
floated oft before me, free from the world's 
dross, and elevating to the standard of divinity 
those who are possessed of it : in my wi* " 
h^Mirs I have indulged my fancy in conceiving 
thedepihii of love's refining purity, and ever, 
though ne^er till ww^ hacve I felt its influence, 



^tinctly evinced the delight whieh he did not 
strive to conceal. 

That night George proposed in form to her 
father, and was acceptedii It was determined, 
in accordance with the previous arrangement 
of Mr. Ruthford, that they should proceed to 
the continent, and at their return, the nuptials 
of George and Mary should be appfopriately 
solemnized ; we may therefc»re reasonal^y con' 
elude that the intervening time was aot sul' 
fered by the lovers to elapse tardily. 

CHAFTBR IV. 

For full three months after the departaie of 
Mr. Ruthford and his daughter, George wis, 
as all solitary lovers should be, discontented 
at the loss of his bride. No o^r thoug^ten- 
grossed his mind but Mary. He was in tro^ 
a lover ! But his feelings were too warm, 
and phoBnix-like, to last, and as time wo|^ on 
apace, they began insenstiidy to change, tiH at 
last he verified the homely proverb, £at ^* ab-- 
sence conquers love," and bought no more of 
his future wife than of the many ladies with 
whom he fhrted. 'Tis true he looked upoa 
her as his vnfe, nor should he regret how soon 
he became her husband; but sSd h\fi first av" 
dour had abated, and he could sifibr othmto 
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fttrticipaie in the teiMkr thoughts and endear- 
ing coflQf^iments whkh were due to Mary 
imky* There were times wh^ his thoughts 
would revert to their evening walk, wh^ first 
with tremhling hope he pressed her to be his, 
and then he would picture to himself her air, 

^ her mien, her very look, as she answ^ed, I 
can love deeply and lastingly, but I must re- 
ceive the same,-— then would his conscience 
upbraid liim, and he would acknowledge with 

, shame that he was changed, that a revolution 
had taken place in his feelings detrimental to 
ber happiness ; for he believed that she was 
still true to Mm^ that she still ret^uned for him 
the same deep undying affection, which both 
her words and manner towards him plainly 
]^K>yed she was susceptible of feeling. And 
why should she not? She knew not the 
ch^ge the brief interval of her absence had 
produced ; she could not foresee the speedy 
dissipation of her bright dream of future hap- 
pioesa ; but securely trusting to his love, she 
reaigned hei^self to the pleasing anticipations 
<if future bliss, and reared in imagination a 
laiiy fdbricy that he by his volatile transition 
was fated to demdislu Such thoughts as 
these w^uld occasionally float before his awa- 
kened feelings, but they wer^ swiftly banished 
by others of a more trivial nature, and he 
would foiget all cares in the smiles of plea- 
sure with which he was always greeted, by 
the numerous fair with whom be associated. 

Mary had now been gone five months, but 
awing to the uncertainty of letters reaching 
him, she had not been able to write ; it was 
therefore a matter of no little surprise to 
George to receive a letter from her, wherein 
she informed him of their intended return to 
JSngland on a day mentioned in the succeed- 
ing week. On the day appointed they arri- 
ved, and nothing could be more warm and 
afiectionate thui the man,ner in which they 
^eeted him. He, on his party strove to equal 
S^^m in warmth, and indeed their kindness 
and affectionate solieilude could not fail to in- 
spire a congenial glow to kindle in his breast. 
They returned together to the metropolis, and 
he now as before became her constant attend- 
ant,. But the eyes of Ipve are quick and pe- 
netrattlng ; notwithstanding his apparent ten- 
4emess, she saw and noted the change which 
time had wrought in his feelings, nor did she 
fail to communicate t6 him the result of her 
i^ervatkms. He strove to undeceive her by 
Assuring her that the change existed only in 
hier imagination, and had eke where no foun- 
dation ; but this ccmld not long blind her as to 
the obvious troth, and in spite of himself, he 
would at times substantiate her fears. Love 
is argus-eyed," no tittle can escape its scru- 
iHiy ; in vam did she look for that warmth of 



feeling which his countenance was w«<>nt to 
express ; it had vanished, and something un- 
d^nably cooler occupied its place. Mary 
was of a jealous disposition, and could not 
exist satisfied with merely being liked." 
She knew that naught but the most devoted 
aflfection could have called forth a return from 
her, or caused her to unveil the deep secreta 
of her heart ; but now when she had yielded 
her affections, when for his fervent vows shp. 
had exchanged her own deep love i when she 
found her every feeling centered, irrevocably 
centered in him, to know that the enthusias- 
tic fire which had called them into existence, np 
longer burned, but had been quenched by the 
lapse of a few short months, made her dis- 
tracted. Affected thus by jealousy and dis- 
appointment, she upbraided him at the loss of 
his affection for her, and he, stung by tlie 
justness of her reproof, answered ne^gentlyy 
perhaps disparagingly ; and when they parted* 
for the first time there was a difference ex- 
isting between them. 

Now Greorge had ficted in this more from 
passion than from any desire to wound Ma* 
ry's feelings, but on a subsequent considera^ 
tion of the circumstance, he resolved, as they 
were now somewhat estranged, to mainti^n 
the distance, at least for a time, in order to 
make her wish to recall and be reconciled to 
him ; therefoi^e, when next they appeared to- 
gether, he wa» to her as frigid as the poles, 
while on other ladies he lavished his atten- 
tions. But for once he pursued the wrong 
course ; though he had thoroughly studied the 
character and nature of woman, he was here 
deceived ; too late for his or her happiness^ 
he found that he was lamentably deceived,-— 
that he could and did love, with a fondness 
equalling her own. He found that though for 
a time the spark of affection had lain dor.uant^ 
and apparently extinguished, it was but for a 
time, and then it was to blaze again with re- 
newed vigour. 

It would be impossible for words to describe 
the hours of agony passed by Mary Ruthford 
that evening, after she hjad retired fwm lie 
social room where last she had seen Georgei 
and where she Kad struggled to stifle the feel" 
ings which rose within her almost to suffoca- 
tion. 'Twas then that the mind could be m*- 
chained, and suffered to rove through all the 
treasured thoughts of memory — 'twas then 
that reflection, like an incubus, could conjure 
up to fright itself, hideous, phantasms, whose 
boding sounds portended evil even in reflec- 
tion. She recalled in quick succession each 
petty circumstance that had transpired between 
them since they had been acquainted, and 
dwelt continuously on his delusive protestar 
tions her resolution was however taken. 
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had said that, " were she once t6 be ne- 
jgkcted, she would never subject herself to 
fhe possibility of receiving a second indignity, 
pven though death should be her portion," 
and her words she resolved should prove or- 
aci^lar. fhe next day she dismissed a ser- 
vant with a note to Mr. Cleaveland, the pur- 
port of ^hich wa? to reqitest an interview 
'^ith him, that afternoon. When George re- 
ceived the note, he detertnined, of cdurse,' to 
/5on)ply ^ith the request contained in it ; he 
was delighted to think that his scheme had 
puccee(J.ed so well ; and as^ he ^gain perused 
fhe epistle ^nd thought of its fair writer, he 
felt a return of th^t passion which had ori- 
jginally elicited from her a r^eipiocity of sen- 
timent. He felt anxious for the tf me to arriw, 
and never was he more punctual in his px- 
lendance, e^en when first he loved, than he 
was this afternoon, to meet and be reconciled 
fo her he had wronged. 

When he entered the room, Mary was 
jseated on a sofa, with her brow leaning on 
her hand^* she abstractedly appeared to be 
/itriving to /aupprei^s that internal agony which 
her looks betokened ? her eyes were fixed, 
^er lips compressed, and her whole counte- 
nance pale, cold and rigid, plainly told the 
firm and dread determination she had resolved 
pn. Not one mitigating or irresolute thought 
.could be (Jfscerned in her looks. She was 
fltartled from her reverie by Ae entrance of 
Mr. Cleaveland. Rising up erect, with stately 
.dignity, she fnotioned Ijim to a seat ; he would 
have pressed her hand and met her tenderly, 
but this reception, so different from what he 
had expected^ perfectly astounded him. He 
attempted to address her as ** dearest Mary," 
but she paralyzed the words almost e'er they 
were tfttered, by the chilling epithet of " Mr. 
Cleaveland." It Was the first tiitie since they 
had been engaged that she had called him so^ 
and like a bolt of ice its sound' penetrated him. 

Mr. Cleaveland," she said, "you doubtless 
(by yqm manner) when you received my note, 
gave a different interpretation to its object 
than I had intended. You thought that it was 
to request a renewal of thosg ties which can 
never be renewed ; but you have not known 
Mary Buthford ; I can therefore excuse you 
for imagining that she would descend to any- 
thing so contemptible in itself, and so incom- 
pattible either with dignity or pride. But to 
explain the object of this interview, I must 
unwillingly lead your attention back to the 
mst, and recur to events which I fear have 
f fcaped your ipemory." 

In mute astonishment George heard her 
f peak, but was incapable of making any reply; 
i^c felt like one bewildered, without the power 
^ rending t^ie enchantment. He would have 



given werldB, had he jKmetmd them, to bt 
reconciled, and forgiren, and al) the post bttv 
ried in oblivion, and yet he had nottKe power 
of utterance. She appeared to bim aow n&i 
as a creature of earth, but as oXte of those i*U9 
perior beings that imagination otAy has the 
power of beholding, and in reverential adoi»*, 
tion, he could have Mien down aiid*worthip- 
ed her. 

She continued : — ^ I mn^t ii| thought cwr^ 
you back to our first, a«id caaual acquaintance, 
e'er we were aught to each other more thim 
strangers. You saw and admired me, «t 
length by assiduous and undivided attention^ g 
by attention which I would fain believe was 
pleasing then for you W render, you caused 
a mutual sentiment to exist, whose fervid 
glow seemed but the refieotion of yowr ow», 
Pleased with your person, and adn^iring yoBt 
talents, I yielded to your sdiciCatipn, andbe^ 
came your bethrothed wife. It we«kl he 
perfiuous were I tp repeat onr odnversattoii 
when first I consented ; what I thten told yoi| 
of my capacities and disposition, yoa dotibt^ 
less well remember. During my stay in ^g*- 
land, the fondest, and most jealous tempei 
could not have required more from yon than 
I received. At length, for a brief period, I 
left you; but on my retuiti, I will aot say 
what I observed, it is sufficient that you w«re 
changed — oh, how changed ! I observed tli«t 
the heart in which I had hitherto reigned ^ 
solute, was shared by other9~that others ^ie- 
manded your attention, and otherte possessed 
your regard. Though this you laboured to 
conceal, it could not be hid 5 I saw, and 
remarked it to you ; but you attributed the 
change merely to my imagination ; my fdars 
wotild not let me rest conte|»t ^ith tliis assu- 
rance ; again I noticed it to you, and now ^ 
deed you proved that you were chtfnged^ytm 
answered rudely, and negli^ntly, and in ani 
ger left me, with bitter -dis^ppointmifen* to 
think on the past. Nor w*4s'!this Ml ; JaB| 
night, when I alone should, by right, haute 
received your attention, I was basely insulted, 
slighted, and for others, neglected. I bat^ 
now done, (and here her emotion seemed for 
a time to prevent her utterance.) — Thon^ 
death should be her portion, Mairy Rnth^o^ 
will never expose herself to the possibility of 
receiving a second indignity; from Uiis time 
forth, all connexion between you and myself 
is at an end." As she oonchided, she arose, and 
with her hands folded on her breast, a(Waited 
his departure. Had (ieotge been struck to 
the earth, he could not have- been morees- 
tohished than he was when she thus had fi- 
nished speaking. Hfe could scarce* believe 
his senses ; he threw himself at her feel, iind 
in the most moving and imploring adepts 
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eonjoved h^t to recall a resdlution so fatal to 
his hapj^aess. He acknowledged his own 
neglect^ aiM with curses confessed his dispo- 
jntion's plague was fickleness, but swore he 
ne'er till now had known her ; that though for 
ft time he had forgotten and been insensate to 
her pdwer, he now felt and knew that she to 
him was dearer than his life. In spite of her- 
selfrhis appeal caused the watm tears to cotxrse 
eadi otlier down her cheeks, and when she 
spoke again it was in low broken accents. 
But her resolution was fixed, and though she 
should be borne down by the tide of ai&iction, 
iphe reselved not to go back * and retract the 
Tatal words. 

George Cleaveland," said she, "I deeply 
grieve that circumstances shoidd have been fa- 
ted tooceur, which may be the cause of sorrow 
to you. I sensibly regret that you should have 
Implanted in you such an inconstant, waver- 
ing disposition, as you represent yours to be. 
But though thk may palliate your conduct, it 
cannot change my resolution, as painful, aye, 
^nd more so, to. my self than e^r it can be to. 
yon* It will be but a short time, and my mem- 
ory will be obliterated from your thoughts; 
but yon will never be forgotten. It is for your 
welfare, as well as my own, that I thus de- 
termine ; for though now*you feel your affec- 
tion for me warmed and quickened, 4t would 
be but for a brief while, and then it would re- 
lapse again into its natural channel, and you 
will speedily find the chains that you are now 
80 willing to resume^ become irksome and dis- 
agreeable. A disposiiion that can once re- 
nounce its dearest object, will again be capa- 
ble iftf «> doing; and marriage is an everiasting 
tie ; and when once that bond is sealed, 'tis 
sealed forever, for misery or happiness ; be- 
sides the mere fonrndities or appearances of 
affection, would be but a life of torment, a 
living hell to me. I axrk, unfortunately, I may 
say, possessed of too much sensibility — no- 
thing could content me but the most absolute 
and visible Section — visible in every motion, 
look, and act ; think of that, and then assure 
yourself we could never live happily together, 
bo not imagine that I speak thus from cold 
or aj>athetieal feelings. No ; Heaven is the 
judge of what I suffer, while I thus resolve. 
Had it been otherwise— hadst thou been 
what I thought thee, I could have loved thee 
with a deep, enduring:, ftever-dying affection ; 
and still, I will not fear to tell it thee, I love 
thee, George, 0, God ! how I love ! — • My 
Wain is on fire, and my heart is scorch^ 
up 'With my love for thee! a love which never 
must be requited, but mu$t sikntly consume 
and sink me into a premature grave ; for I 
feel e'en now that the grave must shortly be 
my resting place, and close firom .my view 



all other scenes. But I am wandering, and 
permitting my exqited feelings to occupy the 
place of reason. 'Tis meet we now should 
close this interview ; we can never be uni- 
ted, never ; but that heaven may bounteously 
shower down blessings and shield you from 
the cares and perils of this life, will be my 
constant prayeu. And now leave, in heaven's 
name, I conjure you, leave me !" 

Unconsciously he rose to depart ; his \66k» 
were wild and haggard, and he appeared to 
have almost forgotten where he was. 

Scarce had she heard the door close on him, 
when she, who had hitherto maintained such 
firmftess, and who had advanced erect to the 
centre of the room, fell to the floor without 
sense or motion. The noise brought the fa- 
mily in ; she was conveyed to bed, and medi- 
cal aid immediately sent for. 

It was a long time before they could restore 
vitality, and when at length Aey succeeded 
in effecting a return of consciousness, her phy- 
sicians declared that tliere was no hope of hier 
surviving, as she had ruptured a large blood- 
vessel, whtch must cause her death. She 
seemed conscious of her approaching disso- 
lution, and was happy in the thought of its 
proximity. She survived but a fortnight, 
when she was consigned to her last sublu- 
nary home. 

George, who had confined himself since 
their interview, to solitude and grief, had not 
heard of her illness, nor was he aware of* it, 
until he saw the announcement of her death* 
The shock was too much for him to bear ; he 
accused himself as her murderer, and would 
have committed suicide, had he not been pre- 
vented and narrowly watched. His reason 
could not withstand the blow, and for months 
he became a maniac. When he recovered, 
the remembrance of the unhappy event ^as 
deeply impressed on his mind; he enter- 
tained a dislike for female society, and tena- 
ciously clung to the memory of the depai*ted ; 
and though he was still young, and admired, 
from the respect which he bore for his la- 
mented Mary, he became, and remained, what 
at the commencement of our narrative we ob- 
served him, — The' Old Bachelor. 



At the bursting of a boiler, a stout Yankee 
plunged* into the river and saved the life of 
the captain. As soon as they reached the 
shore, the captain was prolific of thanks to 
the preserver of his life. ** Save your thanks, 
my hearty," said the other, "for I only saved 
you from the water in the hope that I should 
have the pleasure of seeing you hung for the 
wilful murder of your passengers." 
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(OBIGIVAL.) 

INDIAN STORIES. 

CContinued*J 
THE BLOCK HOUSE.* 

Wj: may suppose that this successful en- 
terprise across the.DKio would give joy to the 
inhabitants of the Block-house ; but not so.— 
They had learned by it that the spring had 
«ent the savage out in quest of victims to sa- 
tiate his thiist for blood, — to acquire fame 
among his tribe, and rewards from the allies, 
l^t was ne.cessary to inform the settlements of 
this discovery, that they should be watchful 
to guard against surprise. Who would un- 
dertake the risk of Rearing the news twenty- 
five miles to the .Stockade at Marietta. — 
James Peirce, the successful adventurer across 
the Ohio, volunteered his services. His dis- 
appointed anticipations of a feast at dinner, 
had made him eare but JiUle aboRt remainmg 
at the settlement ; success also had rendered 
him daring. A little jerked venison and corn 
cake was soon washed down with a cup of sap 
coffee,t and he was ready fpr another trip. 

He took a hasty leave of his friends, who 
wished him a safe return, and entered the 
forest determined to pursue his course cau- 
tiously yet with as much speed as possible. 
He carried his rifle trailed, the more easily to 
elude the brush-wood or the netice of an ene- 
my. If seen apparently unarmed, there would 
be greater inducement to make him a captive 
than to take his scalp. The more level and 
aasy route was along the river bank, except 
ing the creeks which were to be passed, and 
which at this time were swollen and dangerous 
to attempt. He therefore determined to leave 
the usual route through the narrows, and to 
cross the hills and creeks higher up in the 
CQuntry. It was a laborious task, yet it was 
more safe. It was near twelve o'clock before 



• A Block House is made of heavy green logs, 
the foundation of which ai-e half buried in the earth 
to prevent entrance underneatli. Each log fits 
close upon another, while the small crannies are 
med with chincking The second story is longer 
ha> diameter than the first, and resting upon the 
projecting ends of cross timber that pass across 
the first story. Imagine a largerhoiise placed over 
a smaller, leaving space to look or shoot down the 
«ides of the smaller, and you have the form. Loop 
holes are left to defend the wall from the ascent of 
jftn enemy. They are covered with long shingles 
flhai rest on logs, and on the shingles 4re placed 
poles or Jogs to keep them in place. The floors 
*re ofpuneheon for boards. The opening into the 
' upper story is through the middle, while the as- 
ceitt is by * ladder of more rounds than Jacobs, yet 
less than those our firemen use. This can be pull 
«d up into the second story. 

t Tilis is made of the sap of the sugar maple 
burnt rye,' wheat, or the coffee kernel. It is sum 
. ciently sweet without adding sugar. 



he reitthed the Kock-house in BeUd^ipn^, 
what is now cdled Belprey towaahtpu Feipce 
here refineshed himself, eating and ^t tl»«ame 
time relating ^ stratageffl with the lodiaa. 
The information amvsed while it iflforaaed 
them of the cteceptive enooay ihey had to con- 
tend with. 

The way to the Muskingum was clear of 
formidable creeks ; but thinking the natsow 
passage between the river and the hi^ shelv- 
ing cliffs might be watched, Peiree concluded 
to take the iidge which lay some^es off the 
river a mile or two, then again approaches to 
its edge. Thitf ridge also was not as «erpete 
tine as the river and would lead him neaafy ar 
soon to ^e Muskingum. 

He had entered upon the latter part of his , 
journey, crouching through thickets mnning 
down the side of one liiU and up another antii 
he had reached wtthiti three milee of Fort 
Harmer. Be was aware of his situation by 
the retirmg of the sun over the tops of the 
western hUls. He stood a few moment* to 
contemplate the grandeur of that luminary^ Jts 
its broad disk sank gradually beyond the home 
he had that morning quitted./ He had » mo- 
ther there that cared for his happiness,— that 
had the anxiety of a mother for the preserva- 
tion of her son. ♦•'With what watchM eoli- 
xiitude will she look for my retucn ! Yon 
glorious orb will sink to rest, and with-it a 
widow^s heart which lives seemingly for an 
only son : yet will not that setting sua whicii 
now impresses such melancholy reflections, 
rise on the morro w with the spirit of a Chris- 
tian mother's prayer up to Heaven ! In holy 
contemplation there is sweet consolation to 
the troubled awil ; therein is strength, and 
thanks to a watchful parent who guided jny 
young heart to a source from whence such 
blessings emanate.", 

Such were his reflections as he s^ retting 
his weary limbs ; and might have cctetinued 
them, had not his attention bewi directed to 
some deer which came skipping near him, 
and which passed between himself and the 
ledge. On their passing, he thought to stop 
them by imitating their bleats, which had the 
desired effect. He now thought himself so 
near the fort that he felt safe in lev^ng his 
rifle at them. Away went the bullet, but the 
report travelled farthest, and as it rang aion^ 
the cliff and narrows, he became conscicws that 
he had been imfwrudent ! He turned hia eyes 
from the bounding deer to look aroundt and 
finding himself safe, he ran in the directioa of 
the fort. He had passed on his way but a 
few yards when he came suddenly on a dy- 
ing deer. With feelings of triumph md pity 
he stood examininj^ the animal whose agonies 
he had occasioned, and feeling that he deserv- 
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«d pain more than he then experienced for 
canskig needless suffering, even to the poor 
inrocent hrute, when, lifting his eyes he be- 
a sight that nearly overpowered will and 
action^ ! Nearly upon him were three Indians 
with their scalping knives flonrishing, md^ 
a few more bounds, and— Peirce was bound- 
ing towards the diff with the Indians pursuing 
anrel yelliag almost in his ears, while every 
leap seemed to bring ihem upon his heels. 
£very moment he expected to feel the plunge 
of their knives or tomahawk in his back. The 
gulf of more than a hundred feet, with the 
^bvoken mass of pointed rocks at the bottom, 
he hesitated not to meet He desired imme- 
diate death rather than captivity, and perhaps 
a lingering torture, a miserable death ! His 
leap into die abyss was unfaultenng~he sail- 
ed o'er the ledge like an eagle, and as safely 
deseeded upon the tops of die dense and 
pliant bows of the forest They waived with 
their sudden burthen for a moment, but they 
were soon relieved by Pierce's hastening down 
the limbs to the trunk, to ite base ! 

Imagine the sudden check of the sarages as 
tiiey gaze with stupid astonbhment upon the 
penlous descent ! They saw with deep dis- 
appdmtment their prey spring from almost 
their grasp, and like the nimble squirrel glide 
safely down on the opposite side of the tree. 
They could see him no niore, for he passed 
tip the river under the cliff until where it and 
the river branches off gradually, leaving the 
wide bottom land between them. 

Peirce made his appearance at the Fort 
while twilight still lingered in the horizon. 
He entered the fort in a state of great ex- 
haostion-^he had ran the three miles without 
abating but once his steps, and fhis was when 
obliged to swim the Muddy Creek* with his 
rifle' in his mouth. The rifle had assisted in 
breaking his fall on the tree top, and he was 
determined not to desert it. 

From the time he had left the cliff he had ex- 
pected an attempt to cut him off from the fort, 
but the panther leap had ei^er inspired the 
Indians with a belief that he was one sent 
from the Spirit- world, or else the ledge ex- 
tended its barrier too far for them to effect 
such an object ^ 

Peirce wiais soon enabled to relate the cause 
of his hasty appearance. They could scarcely 
credit his story until hp showed them the side 
of his gun that had been rubbed, his clothes 
and skin torn in his hasty descent from the 
tree. While he was dressing the injuries he 
had received, he informed them of the nature 
of his ihislsion, and that he must visit that 

^'Now called MiU'Rutif from this being the last 
mile run. 



night the other aide of the Muskingum. Thin 
was objected to on account of the iiijuries ha 
had received and the exhausted state <^ his 
body. A volunteer offered to beav the mes- 
sage and to relate to the garrison his explohs 
of a day. He thanked the person for his kind 
offer, observing that no special credit was doe 
himself— that it was chance circutnataacea 
that brought these events about* 

Chance circumstances," said a person, 
leaving the last round on the ladder, '^has 
caused the limbs to scratch your legs, but by 
chance a good wife wishes you to put on -a 
pair of her— husband's leather breecheis."- 
" Heaven bless the women," said Peirce, 
diey are ministering angels, dispensing good, 
as if to balance tlie many evils we men com- 
mit" 

But you know their first mother brou^t 
sin and—" 

Yes, I know that our sex," interrupted 
Peirce, ** charge too much to the account of 
mother Eve ; if we look to our own accounts, 
we shall find the balance against us." 

I should like to look into your ledger and 
see how your entries are brought to such con- 
clusions. Young man, you must be in l^ve, 
to have suclf exalted opinions of the sex whose 
cause you advocate." , 

I am in love," said Peirce, " my affec- 
tions are bound to one of the best of mothers* 
whose virtuous deeds and. benevolent disposi- 
tion have attached to her society the charitable 
and the good of every class in all conditions. 
I should prove ungrateful to her sex did I rer 
fuse testimony to what I have, so far in life, 
witnessed* Again : search history, die New 
Testament, and you may find that women's 
office was to relieve the sorrows of the down- 
cast— the Old Testament, where the women 
were excluded from the forms and ^pe of 
good, yet her sacrifices were for the good of 
mankind. While David yet possessed an in- 
nocent face and heart, like that of femaJe 
loveliness, he became strong in divine good* 
ness and favor, and rescued the lamb from the 
lion, and the Israelites from their fear and the 
insults of the uncircumcised Philistines." 

** Young man," said the auditor, " so long 
as you hold to such opinions of the daughters 
of Eve, you are free from — not their tempting 
charms— but from being the instrument to 
blight diem. We may judge from your Ian* 
guage that you have frequented company 
which justifies such conclusions as you have 
arrived at; I judge so from observing the dif- 
ferent classes in society, they who never speak 
of the * help-mate for man,' but in slight, ri*' 
diculing terms^ prove themselves unworthy 
&eir softening influence* Yet, my yoong 
friend, we must not forget that they have 
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#iiults ; but they will not bear to be con-ected 
only in kindness. They are delicate plants, 
tiitat require gradual and gentle straightening, 
or they become crushed, th^y wither and die ! 
The tendrils of the vine, if placed around its 
intended support, obeys the kind hand, flour- 
ishes amid sunshine and storms, putting out 
its new iMfanches, and clothing all in beauty 
and newness of life." 

• Here Fearing stopped lo obey the call of his 
wife. 

♦< Is that your name ?" asked Peirce ; " 1 
•hall not forget you or yours so long as I live 
to wear the durable garment you have pre- 
eejtrted me." 

•*^May our friendship be still more durable,'; 
said Fearing, " we are likely to have trying 
times in thp settlements ; one night may bring 
destruction upon some of our settlements — 
but I must leave you to see what is wanting 
above ; bad as we men are, you perceive that 
Ve are in some demand." 

" Well, this is the most singular garment I 
ever saw," said Pierce soliloquizing and re- 
viewing himself in his western production — 
they are without seam or buttons ! I wonder 
what kind of a tree diey grew on! These 
wooden pegs are tied on to lodjp the holes 
over. Surely necessity is the mother of in* 
vention ! If they are not as rich as gold, their 
«^or is quite as yellow. When I return to 
flp»e my cousins iik New England, Macduff 
#iil appear in part of • the forest of Dunsi- 
nane.' Now I am ready to cross the river, 
ind*-" 

Not yet," interrupted a voice at the head 
«yf the ladder. ** Since you were disappoint- 
ed in your deer, the women have prepared for 
you some venison. Come up and try some 
of our hominy, and by the time you have 
eaten and rested, some of our men will be in, 
which will give me an opportunity to accom- 
pwiy you over the river." 

Peirce was soon doiie with his supper, and 
bidding Mrs. Fearing an aiectionate adieu, he 
wished them ail a good night's rest, undis^- 
luvbed by the savage Ibe. 

The two fri^ds were soon at the canoe, 
and unlocking it, they jumpe^d in, and were 
earned rapidly across the Muskingum. 

When this river becomes high, its current 
is so» strong as to force the ferryman to ply 
Ae paddle quickly to prevent the canoe going 
into the Ohio. As the tmnoe struck tife bank. 
Fearing jumped out to secure it, as it was 
swiMy wheeling round and off the shore. — 
About the same time Pierce, had thrown down 
his paddle, aind was in the aet of stooping to 
l^ke his rifle, when the canoe struck an un- 
M» m^; and tumbkd him iiead foremost 



into the river. He was soon up allhe bank* 
and a few strong exertions brought him <Nit 

Uh ! — uh ! — that-»was a cold bath I" said 
Peirce, as he at intervals endeavoumi to oatdi 
his breath, " I would rathrar have left off mj 
buckskins than to , be thus unceremcmioiialj 
dipped into such muddy water." 

Fearing by this time had recotend from 
surprise, and fiEnroured the joke by d^servi&gf 
that Ute place to catch eels was always in 
muddy water, and by the closeness with which 
the skin adheres lo your flesh, to-night there 
will be difficulty in stripping off the skin. Mr^ 
Peirce, as you have piert^ the water, and , 
the north wind does now pierce yoo, yoa had 
better pierce into yon foit, or we may be 
obliged to pierce you into a grave !" 

Your jokes end in a grave subject,^' said 
Pierce ; " but I am yet a subject of your hea^ 
pitality, and must subject yon to some i&coii^ 
venience. To-morrow morning I nwst return 
to the block-house, and shall beg. the favoor ef 
that mfortuntite dugout to eon vey "me. The 
creeks are swollen seady level vnik their 
banks — ^the foe is on the watch, and under 
such circumstances k would be impraotiGahk 
to return the way I came." 

** We have another ca^ at the Sugar 
camp which belongs to the settlemeot, and 
which returns every evening about this boiur»" 
said Fearing. You shsdl have this one pie' 
sent ; but it is so small that it wiU require 
more care in its management. The rocks in 
the rapids along the narrows must be avoided. 
What hour will you start ?" . 

** As early as eight o'clock, or sooner," re- 
plied Peirce. " Soon after sunrise I will be 
over and see you embark," said Feiuring-.* 
" until that time, farewell !" 

Peirce was soon admitted into the fort, 
where he made known his adventures,— the 
object of his perilous journey and the arrange^ 
ment for his early embark-ation. 

** If you had commenced where you have 
ended your story," said a person of apparent 
distinction, ** we should have furnished yoU 
with dry clothes^ before this time. Com^ 
into this rooip, sir^ and you will meet witfi a 
chanffe." 

When Peirce reappeared, all were anxiotis 
to hear the particulars of the day ; but before 
he could commence, he was, pressed to take 
some reviving cordial which they kept att me- 
dicine. Pierce thanked them, but declined. 
" I have sufficient siimulous for the' preset, 
and would reserve that which is artificial un- 
til the time I might require it, A good safe- 
guard against colds is to keep in modeiatB 
action, and occasionally rubbing the skitil 

Before retiring to rest^ Pekce made kiiovi^ 
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the vrvat oi jwrovigions at the block^honsc. If 
Ih^y eould be furnished with a barrel of com 
a few pounds of nteat, it would prove 
very aceeptsible to the families. 

A person whose name he had heard called 
Meig», said he would see what supplies were 
in the fort ; but he would engage that for the 
evening entertainment he would furnish him 
with something more than what was necessa- 
ry to keep him on his voyage. 

Mutual compliments and good wishes were 
exchanged, and {?eirGe retired in good season 
to his bed of stiaw. 

He kneeled and poured forth the overflow- 
ing of a grateful soul to the Great Governor 
of first causei, of events marvellous, yet in 
accordance with the influential laws that go- 
vern a changing world. He felt that a guan 
dian spirit had been with and relieved him 
from the snare which had been set for his 
destruction. He had been snatched from the 
enemy at .a time when he least expected, and 
he was yet enabled to render thanks to the 
Omnipotent dispenser of good to dependent 
nran. With sentiments glowing into rap- 
tures> he arose to give to *' sleep, nature's 
sweet restorer," what his over-wrought, ex- 
cited frame required. 

The next morning as Peirce was early 
walking towards the river, he met his com- 
panions, Fearing and Meigs, coming up from 
the landing. The morning salutations had 
but passed, when Meigs informed hinvthat 
all things were ready in the canoe for his 
voyage, and the quicker he ate his breakfast 
ami off the better. 

This sudden advice and prompt prepara- 
tion surprised Peirce. He was anxious to go 
early, but this looked too much like driving 
him away. 

Fearing perceived the cause of surprise, 
and observed in his humorous way that ** our 
late visiter is not sharp enough to pierce the 
blunt character who has addressed him." 

Pierce was in but little belter mood to 
smile at his friend's play upon his name, than 
when at the river's edge dripping with wet. 
A slight embarrassment was noticed by Meigs, 
who directed his attention to the east, where 
the sun was just Emerging from the horizon, 
and almost loosing itself behind the table 
curtain, which hung along the deep golden 
border, reminding one of the eye of beauty 
half closed and sparkling between dark lash- 
es. 

If that curtain," said Meigs, ^'should 
dropr it will cast its dark and gloomy shade, 
its watery vapour widely upon the e^rth. — 
LaAet last night a heavy storm passed by to 
the north of us. Deep thunder was occa- 



sionally heard, and fiery streaks and angles 
lighting up the gloom. The creeks and ri- 
vers are high swollen, while the present ap- 
pearance indicates an unwelcome flood. This 
is the reason for my hastening your depar- 
ture." 

Our breakfast will be ready by the time we 
arrive at the fort. Come neighbour Fearing, 
you must breakfast with the friend in whom 
you have taken such an interest. He will 
soon leave us— we three may not soon meet 
again. That canoe may be easily upset, and 
should it^rain very much it will bo difficult 
to see your safest passage through the rapids.*' 
While they were conversing and moving 
towards the fort, a person was seen coming 
from out the skirt of wood and running as 
if nearly run down. His knees were weak 
and forward bent,— his limbs seemed to move 
if every step would be the last. 
The party halted to see who it was | but 
on his rising the eminence near them they 
discovered that his face was bloody and him- 
self sinking. The party now moved forward 
to his assistance. They found him still able 
to stand ; but his hair, face and clothes were 
covered with blood. 

They inquired of him the cause of his thus 
appearing ; but he could only say, — The 
Block-house— they are— all murdered !'* 

He sank to the earth at the feet of the 
party, and hastily they conveyed him to the 
fort. Hope, "hope had carried him through ;** 
but at last he sank powerless as the grave" 
that hushes all." 

They applied exhilarating stimulus to his 
senses, which gradually revived him to a state 
of consciousness, and to an efibrt of mascukr 
action. His wounds were washed, dressed, 
and bandaged r 

He was asked what Block-house be was 
from ? ** Ldng— — " was all he could whis- 
per. Great anxiety was now manifested by 
all to learn the result of this yet mysterious 
event. 

It was believed that the Block-house of 
Long Bottom Was the one which the messen- 
ger had fled from. It was evident from the'- 
wounds that they were not inflicted by sharp 
edged instruments. The inquiring groups 
again gathered to learn something more about 
the aflair. But the physician said that the 
yoiing man had lost so much bloo^, and was ' 
otherwise so weak and exhausted, that it was 
not proper to induce further exertion until 
he should be better able to bear it. 

C7h be continued, J 

Why is dram drinking like rebellion ? 
Am* Because it destroys the constitutioii. 
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From the Olad Tiding*. 

A SHORT TALE. 

FOUNDED ON FACT. 

By Mrs. C. F. Chappell, formerly Miss C. F. Jolly. 

The following melancholy little narrative, 
of the sufferings caused by the use of the 
intoxicating bowl, was related to us by ah 
amiable lady, an eye witness of the mournful 
Acene. Although thousands similar have gone 
forth into the world as a warning voice to 
those who tamper with that deadly bane, yet 
there was something so sad, so touching, in 
the narration of this, that we cannot forbear 
adding another to the melancholy list. Per 
<:hance it may meet the eye of one whose 
career is in that downward path to death, and 
lead him to pause,. and reflect. — To ask him- 
self, how many tender hearts he is daily steep- 
ing in anguish and woe — how many tears of 



the withered trees withoyt^ as the 
very elements sympathized with sinking and 
suffering humanity within. On a wretched 
mat, in one corner of the room, lay a female 
figure — a suffering angel, apparently in the 
agonies of death. Long jetty ringlets fell 
over her lofty brow, pale as marble, and 
shaded her colorless cheek, whilst the con- 
vulsive quiverings of her white thin lips told 
plainly the loosening of the silvery cord, and 
the breaking of the pitcher at the fount. 

A reviving corral was immediately ad- 
ministered, and a deep groan at length gave 
token of a momentary brightening of the 
flickering flame of life. First came a con- 
vulsive heaving of her bosom, then the part- 
ing of the long dark lashes, that had seemed 
forever closed, discovered an eye of azure, 
pure as the bright vault above — and a gentle 
light was there — a pure unearthly brightness 



bloodixe wrung from those into whose daily — it was the joyous beamings of hope, the 



cup he is pouring bitter regret— the gall of 
disappointed hopes and blighted anticipa- 
tions. Pause, we beseech thee, ere it is loo 
late, and cast from thee forever the viper, 
whose deadly sting will yet fasten itself on 
thy very vitals! * * * * 

The rude wind swept in heavy gusts along 
the deserted streets. The king of storms had 
AinfuHed his dark wing from th^ north, and 
as the loud moanings of December's chilly j 
blast fell upon the ear, the rich man piled 
high the blazing hearth, while the destitute 
and poor crept shivering round their last 
handful of expiring embers. 

It was a fit season for errands of mercy, 
and accompanied by a friend, a humane phy- 
sician, I stepped forth to visit a lady who was 
indeed an object of charity. 

" 'Tis the drunkard's home," said he, " and 
here you may see the withering effects of that 
destroying monster of sin — penury and want, 
disease and the yawning grave ever follow in 
its baneful path." 

*' But you will see," said he, as a louder 
gust of. wind, rustling through the withered 
leaves of a tall poplar that stood in front of 
a shattered door, half drowned some warmly 
uttered execration against the heartless ven- 
ders of the intoxicating draught. 

f ♦ * The frail door yielded to the 
slight pressure of the physician's hand. We 
entered, ai^ for the first time 1 stood within 
the dwelling of a confirmed inebriate. For 
the first time did I behold the depth of bit- 
terness and wo, concealed within the dregs 
of the sparkling cup. What a spectacle was 
before us ! The house was destitute of every 
prestige of comfort. The cold wind whistled 
Ihrough the decayed wall, and moved among 



holy light of Heaven. 

'* 'Tis nature's last effort," said the physi- 
cian, ** she will soon unburthen herself from 
her shackles, and let the suffering spirit free.'* 
Poor sufferer, said I, taking her cold bony 
hand within my own, would I had known thee 
sooner, and poured into thy desolate heart 
the healing balm of friendship. 

At the sound of my voice she raised her 
eyes to my countenance, and for one moment 
that dying gaze was fixed, as though recall- 
ing forgotten images of by-gone days, a gleam 
of joy lighted up her wan features, her thin 
white lips parted, and in a low soft voice she 
murmured, "Alice! my dear Alice, — my 
babe !" 

I started at hearing my own name pronoun- 
ced by the gentle, unknown suffererj and lift- 
ing the tattered clothes that but illy protected 
her from the piercing winds, I beheld a sleep- 
ing infant clasped to her emaciated form. I 
wept as I unlocked it from her long skeleton 
arms, and placed its ruby lips in contact with 
hers, to receive a mother's dying kiss. She 
raised her head from her pillow, breathed 
upon it a parting blessing, and then with an 
imploring look said, " Alice protect my child. 
—You were kind and affectionate when"— 
I'knew you, she would nave added, but 
the unfinished sentence died on her lips, and 
sinking back on her wretched couch, a long 
drawn sigh announced the flight of her suf- 
fering spirit. 

I received the sweet innocent babe from 
her last fond embrace, and folding it to my 
bosom, vowed to become the orphan's friend. 

As she rose to pronounce the parting be- 
nediction over her child, a small neatly bound 
volume, much worn by constant use, fell (nm 
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her bosom. Thinking it might afTord some 
information respecting the departed sufferer, 
I picked it from the floor. It Vas her bible, 
and I found written on the first page the name 
of Ellen Greenwood. Could it be possible! 
Yes ; it was my old schoolmate ! I had known 
her at gay sixteen. Her name was then El- 
len Leslie. She was then all life and joyful- 
ness-^blithe as the sporting fawn. Her slen- 
der, delicate form and airy step seemed to 
pronounce her at oncey sister to the Graces. 
—While the sparkling eye, and the dimpled 
smile that ever hung on her rosy cheek, ren- 
dered her the perfect image of a Hebe. 
* * . * lit * 

We parted at school, and our residences 
being in different parts of the country, I never 
heard from my dear Ellen, except when the 
tardy mail brought a neat and closely crowd- 
ed sheet, (dear little epistles, how I loved 
them) filled with the assurances of lasting 
remembrance and love. 

At length one came bringing the momen- 
toas intelligence that Ellen was on the eve 
of marriage, and containing a pressing invi- 
tation for my presence on the extraordinary 
occasion. 

" Come, my dear Alice," said she, " and 
L see your Ellen once again before she fore- 
f goes forever the privilege of signing herself, 
Ellen Leslie." 

The appointed time at length arrived. — I 
was there — and as I had never seen my 
friend's intended, my eye was anxiously bent 
upon him, as he led in with a flush of tri- 
umphant pride the trembling and half shrink- 
ing Ellen. His tall manly form contrasted 
finely with her slender delicate frame, and 
as I beheld bis noble brow, and the rapturqus 
beaming of that frank and love-lit counte- 
nance, I said, *♦ Surely my friend has chosen 
wisely." 

The vows were pronounced, and in a few 
hoars they bade farewell to the parental home, 
wid took their departure for their intended 
residence in the far West. Years passed 
*way, and I also became a resident in that 
far famed land of pilgrimage, — and these 
years passed without a note of intelligence 
from ray friend Ellen. 

Never did a couple set forward in the 
flowery path of love with brighter prospects 
of felicity. Yet Greenwood had one weak 
point — He could not resist the entreaties, 
*ind insinuating flatteries of others. This 
apparent weakness of his, became known to 
one of the heartless venders of intoxicating 
hqoors. He looked upon the immense riches 
of Greenwood, and longed to claim them as 



his own. % placed before him the spark- 
ling cup, and with an insinuating smile re* 
quested him to drinks Greenwood pushed 
the shining goblet from him, and politely 
begged to be excused. 

" No excuse—no excuse," said the artful 
vender, who too well understood the nature 
of the spirit he thought to allure. •♦ No ex^ 
cuse, Greenwood, 'tis but one cup ; the hethb 
of the company." • 

Greenwood's resolution began to waver* 
He bent forward, and liAing the cup from 
the table, swallowed its contents. 

The cup was purposely prepared, and had 
the desired effect ; the strong liquor heaied ' 
his brain ; again he was requested to drink, 
and he drank freely; and from that nigit 
George Greeqwood was an undone man. He 
was a drunkard ! His peace had forever fled* 
He called daily for the poisoned bowl, and 
returned nightLy in a fit of intoxication to his 
suffering Ellen. 

Her silent, uncomplained of sufferings, be- 
came to him a hell, whose torments he could 
not bear. His children, the innoceiit pled- 
ges of their early love, drove the wounding' 
arrow still deeper into his soul. Their inno- 
cent endearments, once the source of peace 
and happiness, converted by his own derelic- 
tion from the path of virtue into the instru- 
ments of maddening torture, and bitter self- 
reproach were avoided, as thougb they bore 
in their presence the touch of a deadly con- 
tagion. His business was neglected, debts 
contracted, and in one year from the time be 
took the fatal cup, his whole establishment 
was disposed of, to satisfy the demands of hi9 
creditors, and he found a mean retreat in an 
obscure part of the town, where, after linger- 
ing a few weeks in a state of constant ine- 
briation, he was found dead in the streets, a 
few days previous to the depraiture of the 
suffering Ellen. The shock was too much 
for her sinking frame. The rose of health 
bad long since faded from her cheek, and 
sorrow dimned the lustre of that once bright 
eye, and there remained now but oi>e bright 
tie that bound her to earth, her innocent IMe^ 
Two other tender flowers had been snatched 
from her bleeding bosom, and now her tender 
nature could no longer support its accumnla- 
ted burden of wo. A delirium ensued, dur- 
ing which time, her only atten4ant was an 
old hdy who, though destitute as EITen^ did 
all in her power to ease her pillow bf ^in, 
and contrived to preserve from the rude hand 
of want, her only remaining child. She at 
length succeeded in making her case knowt) 
to a physician, who humanely exerted him- 
self to rescue her firom the opening grave.^ 
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But it WIS too Ute^he eneff^es of r.ature 
were exhausted, and she never recovered, 
even to take the slightest notice of her child, 
until the last fatal hour, when I stood by her 
lowly bed, an<jl saw her mild eye forever close 
in the deep slumber of death. 

But twenty-seven years had Iain (heir mark 
Upon her lovely brow, and but ten had elaps- 
ed since I saw her stand before the aitar, a 
happy, and confiding bride. Yet so strangely 
had disease and sorrow wasted her delicate 
form, that I knew her sot; and as we dressed 
her in the white robes of the tomb, and I 
looked upon tliatcalm sweet face, lovely even 
in death, I execrated in bitterness of heart 
the wretch who, filling the poisoning cup, 
had thus early fitted this frail blossom for the 
grave. 

We laid her in the cold earth, and as they 
heaped the damp clay over her, I planted 
flowers there, and there the mourning willow 
trails its long boughs in the breeze, and oft 
beneath its shade have I told the youthful ear 
the mournful tale of £llen, and warned them 
to flee'f atf the bite of an adder, from the dead- 
ly sdng of the drunkard's cup! 

LITERARY HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 
(cowTiJruED.) 

Thb second and lesser division of the Bible 
relates entirely to the Christian religion, or 
the fulfilment of that which was predicted in 
the preceding and more ancient department of 
the work. This division of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures is generally styled the New Testament; 
and that portion of it which relates to the his- 
tory of the life of Christ is called the Gospel, 
and by some the Evangel, both these words 
having the same meaning, and implying good 
newi or glad tidings ^ from the circumstance 
that the narratives contain an account of things 
which are to benefit mankind. 

The New Testament, like the Old, is a 
compilation of books written by different in- 
spired individuals, and all put together in a 
manner so as to exhibit a regular account of 
the birth, actions, and death of Christ — the 
doctrines he promulgated — and the prophe- 
cies regarding the future state of the church 
which he founded. The historical books are 
the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, all these being of the character of nar- 
ratives of events ; the doctrinal are the Epis- 
tles of Saint Paul, and sc»ne others ; the pro- 
phetic book is the last, and is called the Re- 
velations, or Apocalypse of St. John, haying 
been written by that apostle while he was in 
the island of Patmos. 

The writers of the books of the New Tes- 
tament are generally weU known, each hav- 



ing the name of the author affixed to it, with 
the exception of the Acts of the Apostles, 
which, it is presumed, was compiled by SI. 
Luke. It was long disputed whether fit« Paul 
was the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews; 
Tertullian, an ancient Christian writer, and 
some others, attribute it to St. Barnabas; 
others to -St. Luke ; and others to Su Cle- 
ment ; while some think, with greater pee- 
bability, that St. Paul dictated it, and St. 
Luke acted as the writer; and that the reaecm 
why the name of the true author was not af- 
fixed to it, was becau$^ he was disliked by 
the Jews. The four Evangelists, ot wf iters 
of the leading narratives, are St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John j thes^'hav- 
ing been companions to Christ during his 
ministrations, and, therefore, personally ac- 
quainted with his life and character. Each 
of the four books is principally a repetition 
of the history of Christ, yet they all possess 
a difference of style, and each mentions some 
circumstances omitted by the others, so that 
the whole is essential in making up a com- 
plete life of the Messiah. These distinctioi^ 
in the tone of the narratives, and other pecu- | 
liarities, are always considered as strong cir- 1 
cumstantial evidence in proof of thejr au- 
thenticity, and there having been no coHusion i 
on the part of the writers. But, indeed, the i 
events they record are detailed in so exceed- ' 
ingly simple and unafi*ected a manner, that it 
is impossible to suppose that they were writ- 
ten with a view to impose on the credulity 
of mankind. The veracity and actual belief 
of the Evangeliste themselves are placed be- 
yond a doubt. 

The first book is written by Matthew, who 
was by birth a Jew, and exercised the pro- 
fession of a publican— that is a collector of 
the public tax or assessment imposed upon 
the Jewish people by their conquerors, the 
Romans. Matthew, who was also called by 
the name of Levi, was one of the twelve 
apostles of Christ, and he is said to have 
written his narrative about eight years after 
the departure of his Master from the earth. 
Many of the ancients sajr that be wrote it in 
the Hebrew or Syriac language; but Dr. I 
Whitby is clearly of opinion that this tradi- 
tion is entirely void of foundation, ftnd that 
it was doubtless written in Greek, as the 
other parts of the New Testament were. Yet 
it is probable that there might be an editkxi 
of it in Hebrew, published by St. Matthew 
himself, at the same time that he wrote it in 
Greek ; the former for the Jews, the latter 
for the Gentiles, when he left Jndeft to preach 
among the heathens* 

In regard to Marky the wcit^ the aeeood 
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IjfCitpelf \t mRj be obsemd, that liilb^ugh. 
Me^rk or Mmrcm was a Roman name^ and a 
vary common one, yet we have do reason to 
ihiok but tfa&t he was by birth a Jew| but as 
Satuiy when be vent among the Geatilea^ took 
the Roman iiaroe of Faul^ so did tbia £van- 
geUat. take that of Mark, his Jewish name, 
perhapat being Mardecm^ aa Grotious ob^ 
serv^ea. Jerome and Tertullko say, tbat he 
waa II diaciple pf the AposUe Peter, and his 
interpreter or amanuensis. We have every 
rensoB to believe that both he and Luke were 
of the iHimber of the seventy disciples who 
companied all along with the apostles, and 
who^d a oonMnisslon like to theirs ; so tbat 
it 18 no diminution nt all to the validity or 
value of ibis Gospel tbat Mark was. not one 
of th# Twelve, as Matthew and John were, 
Jefoflis saya, that after the writing of this 
Goepel, he went into Egypt, and was the 
fitet that preaohed the Gospe) at Alexandria, 
where he founded a church, to which he was 
a great cKample of holy living. 

The Gospel of St. Mark is much shorter 
than that of Matthew, not giving so full an 

, account of Christ's sermons as that did, but 
insistingohiefly on his miracles; and in regard 
to these also, it is very much a repetition of 
what we had in Matthew, many remarkable 

I circuntstances being added to the stories there 
related, but not many new matters. There 
is a tradition that it was first written in Latin, 
because it was written at Rome ; but this is 
generally thought to be without foundation, 
and that it was written in Greek, as was St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans, the Greek be- 
ing the more universal language. 

Luke, the name of the third Evangelist, is 
considered by some to be a oontraetion of 
LucUimi and is said by ^t. Jerome to have 
been born at Antioch. Some think that lie 
was the only one of all the penmen of the 
Scripture that was not of the Israelites; that 
he was a Jewish proselyte, and was converted 
to Christianity by the ministry of St. Paul at 
Aatiooh,^ and, after his coming into Macedo- 
nia^ he was his coAstant companion. He had 
employed himself in the study and practice 
of phyaic ; and hence Paul calls him Jbuke the 
behned Phynieimu It is more than proba- 
Ue* however, as is testifiec^ both by Origen 
and Epiphanius, that he was one of the se- 
venty disetples, and a follower of Christ when 
be was upon earth i and, if so, he was most 
likely to be a native Israelite. Luke, most 
probably, wrote his Gospel at Rome, a little 
before he wrote his history of the AtU of the 
Spiystlu^ which is a continuation of the for- 
mer, when he was there with Paul, while he 
was ja prifonefi and preachmg m his own 



hired houM^ with which account the history 
of the J.ct& concludes. In this case, it must 
have been written about twcnty-eev.en years 
affier Christ's departure, and abmit the fourth 
year of the reign of Nero. Jerome says that 
St. Luke died when he was eight3>-four years 
of age, and that he was never married. Dr. 
Cave observes* that ^^ his way and matiner of 
writing are accurate and exact* his style po- 
lite and elegant, sublime and lofty, yet per- 
spicuous; and that he expresses himself in a 
vein of purer Greek than is to be found in 
other writers of this holy history." Thus he 
relates several things more copiously than the 
other Evangelists, and thus he especiaiUy 
treats of those things which relate to the 
priestly oflke of Christ. 

(to coTTinrxD. ) 

From the Lady's Book. 
RETROSPECTION. 

BY V. KENTON KILB0T7RN. 

I would not live o'er life again, 
For all its joy, to share its pain. 

Mrs* Embi^ry^ 

Oh ! /would live life o'er again. 
To seizt it3 ^oy, to shun its paip. 
To spend aright its mis-spent hours, 
To shun its thorns, and pluck its flowers * 
They err, who deem a w^Hd like this 
Hath more of sorrow than of bliss : 
Joy singeth gaily on the moimtaiiHt 
It sparkleth In the sun-l*t fountain. 
It echoeth in glen and grove, 
And beameth from the eye of love ; 
*Tis painted on the sky of even, 
And comes to us in thoughts of heaven! 
Oh then, sweet minstrel, why should'stthou 
Wear gloom and sorrow on thy brow ? 
Why wake the lyre to saddening themes ? 
Since life is filled with pleasant dreams— 
And friends, and love, and hope are thine. 
And holy lights around thee shine ? 
Yet will I not upbraid the view 
Thou tak'st of life, though dark its hue: 
I will not chide : I too have felt 
My heart, when nerved most sternly, n?eU : 
I know that tears may dim the eye; 
And mists may sometimes veil the sky. 
Yet Faith's pure star, for ever bright, 
/Will tinge the darkest cloud with light 

Perversion of Relj&ion* — How much of 
injury has been done to the cause of religion, 
by the austere and gloomy associations :which 
have been connected with it hy bigots $nd 
enthhsiasts ! How often do we 'see children 
brought up to discover nothing but what is 
harsh and repulsive in a faith, which is es- 
sentially the source of a divine and constant 
cheerfulness. Is it not natural that, under 
such circumstances, they should imbibe 4l 
distaste for what, rightly understood, would 
be their joy and their refuge? Xi^stead ef 
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tettcbing us to regard our Cfleator as that be- 
nigtiant and gracious Being, which natural 
and repealed religion assures us that he is, 
bow many would set up the phantom of their 
•wn diseased, or frightened fancy, and have 
us bow down to it as to the only true God ! 
Oh, human frailty and human inconsistency ! 
0at, professing to hate idolatry, art subject, 
unconsciouslj, to a more degrading idolatry 
than that which prostrates itself before ima- 
ges of wood and stone ! Let no man argue 
against religion from its abuse ; for truly has 
it been said that ^« religion and priest have 
the aame connexion with each other, as jus- 
tice and attorneys." 

LOCKE'S CONFESSION OF BEUEF. 

THUS I THINK. 

It is a man's proper business to seek hap- 
piness and avoid misery. 

Happiness consists in what delights and 
contents the mind, misery in what disturbs, 
discomposes, or torments it. 

I will therefore make it my business to 
seek satisfaction and delight, and avoid un- 
easiness, and disquiet; or have as much of 
the one and as little of the other as may be. 

But here 1 must have a caie I mistake not ; 
for if I prefer a short pleasure to a lasting one, 
it is plain I cross my own happiness. 

Let me then see wherein consists the most 
lasting pleasures of this life, and that, as far 
as I can observe is in these things : — 

Jst, Health — without which no sensual 
pleasure can have any relish. 

2d, Reputation — for that I find every body 
is pleased with, and the want of it is a con- 
stant torment. 

3d, Knowledge — for the little knowledge 
I have, I find I would not sell at any rate, 
nor part with for any other pleasure. 

4th, Doing good — for I find the well*cook- 
ed meat I eat to-day does now no more de- 
light me ; nay, 1 am diseased after a full meal. 
The perfumes I smelt yesterday now no more 
afifect me with any pleasure, but the good 
turn I did yesterdav, a year, seven years 
since, continues still to please and delight 
me as often as 1 reflect on it. 

If then I will faithfully pursue that happi- 
ness I propose to myself, whatever pleasure 
offers itself to me, I must carefully look that 
it cross not any of those four great and con- 
stant pleasures above mentioned. For ex- 
ample, the fruit I see tempts me with the 
taste of it that I love, but if it endanger my 
health, I part with a constant and lasting for 
a very short and transient pleasure, and so 
foolishly make myself unhappy, and am not 
true to my own interest. 



HutiUng, plays, and other iBnoeent direr^ 
sionsi delight me : if I make use of them to 
refresh myself after study and business, they 
preserve my health, restore the vigour of my 
mind, and increase my pleasure; but if I 
spend all, or the greatest part of my time in 
them, they hinder my improvement in know- 
ledge and useful arts, thej blast my credit, 
and give me up to the uneasy state of shame, 
ignorance, and contempt, in which I caiinot 
but be very unhappy. Drinking, gaining, 
and vicious delights, will do me this mischief, 
not only by Wasting my time, bet by a posi- 
tive efficacy endanger my health, impair my 
parts, imprint ill habits, lessen my esteem, 
and leave a constant lasting torment on my 
conscience ; therefore all vicious and unlaw- 
ful pleasures i will always avoid, because 
such a mastery of my passions will afford me 
a constant pleasure greater than any such en- 
joyments ; and also delirer me from the cer- 
tain evil of several kindls, that by indulging 
myself in a present temptation, I shall cer- 
tainly afterwards suffer. 

All innocent diversions and delights, as far 
as they will contribute to my health, and con- 
sist with my improvement, condition, and my 
I other more solid pleasures of knowledge and 
reputation, I will enjoy, but no farther, and 
this I will carefully watch and examine, that \ 
I may not be deceived by the flattery of a 
present pleasure to lose a greater. 

INTEMPERANCE. 
The following is the most graphic delinea- 
tion of the miseries ind eflfecis of intemper- 
ance that we have ever seen. It is from the 
arguments advanced by certain citizens of 
Portage county, Ohio, in a memorial to the 
JiCgislature on the subject And yet ita 
march of ruin is onward still. It reaches 
to others — invades the family and social cir- 
cles, and spreads woe and sorrow all around. 
It cuts down youth in its vigor— manhood id 
its streugth — and age in its weakness. It 
breaks the father's heart — bereaves the doat- 
ing mother — extinguisherfnatural affection- 
erases conjugal love-r-blots out filial attach- 
ment — blights parental hope — and brings 
down mourning age in sorrow to the grave, 
It produces weakness, not strength; sickness, 
not health; death, not life. It makes wives 
widows— Children orphans — fathers fiends— 
and all of them paupers and beggars. It hails 
fevers — feeds rheumatisms— nurses gout- 
welcomes epidemics — invites cholera— im- 
parts pestilence* and embraces consumptions. 
It covers the land with idleness, poverty, dis- 
ease and crime. It fills your jails---s«ppliei 
your alms houscs-^nd demaads your asyi 
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lums. It engendfers controversies-** fosters 
quarrels— and cherishes riot^» It contemns 
law — spurns order — and loves mobs. It 
crowds your penitentiaries — and furnishes 
the victims for your scaffolds. It is the life 
blood of the gambler — the aliment of the 
counterfeiter — the prop of the highwayman, 
and the support of the midnight incendiary. 

It countenances the liar— respects the thief 
—and esteems the blasphemer. It violates 
obligation — reverences fraud — and honors in- 
famy. It defames benevolence — hates love — 
scorns virtue — and slanders innocence. It 
incites the father to butcher the offspring — 
helps the husband to massacre his wife — and 
aids the child to grind his parricidal axe. It 
burns man — consumes women — detects life 
—curses God — •and despises Heaven. 

It suborns witnesses — nurses perjury — de- 
files the jury box— and stains the judicial er- 
mine, li bribes votes, disqualifies voters — 
corrupts elections — pollutes our institutions — 
and endangers our government. It degrades 
the citizen— debases the legislator — dishonors' 
the statesman— and disarms the patriot. It 
brings shame, not honor j terror, not safety ; 
despair, not hope; misery, not happiness. — 
And now, as with the malevolence of a fiend, 
it calmly surveys its frightful desolations, and 
insatiate with havoc, it pioeons felicity — kills 
peace— ruins morals — blights confidence — 
slays reputation — and wipes out national ho-» 
nor, then curses the world, and laughs at its 
ruin." 



BEAUTIFUL EXTRACTS. 

I saw the temple reared by the hands of 
men, standing with its high pinnacles in the 
distant plain. — The streams beat upon it — 
the God of nature hurled his thunderbolts 
against it — and yet it stood firm as adamant. 
Revelry was its hall — the gay, the happy, the 
young, and the beautiful were there. I re- 
turned — and the temple was no more ! — Its 
high walls lay in scattered ruins, moss and 
wild grass grew wildly there — and at the mid- 
night hour the owl's cry added to the deep 
solil^de — the young and the g^y who revelled 
there had passed away. 

I saw a child rejoicing in his youth— the 
idol of his mother and the pride of his father. 
I returned, and the child had become old. — 
Trembling with the weight of years he stood 
the last of his generation — a stranger amidst 
the desolation around him. 

I saw the old oak stand in all its pride on 
the mountam— -the birds were carrolling on 
its boughs. I returned, the oak was leafless 
and s^less-^the winds were playing at its 
pastime through its branches. 



" Who is this destroyer?" said I ta my 
guardian angel. 

*' It is T^ime," said he,—" when the niom- 
ing stars sang together with joy, over the new 
made world, he comineneed his course, and 
when he shall have destroyed all that is beau- 
tiful of the earth — plucked the sun from its 
sphere — veiled the moon in blood— yea, when 
he shall have rolled the heavens and earth 
away as a scroll, then shall an angel from the 
throne of God come forth, and with one foot 
on the sea and one on the land, lift up hia 
head towards heiven, and swear by Heaven's 
eternal — Time is, time was, ttit time toUl be 
no longer, — Paulding,^' ^ 



IMPROMPTU ON THE BEAUTIFUL LADT , 

On her wishing to ascend in the Nassau Balloon, 

Forbear, sweet girl, your scheme forego, 

And thus our anxious troubles end ; 
That you will mount full well we know. 

But greatly fear youMl not descend. 
"When angels see a mortal rise 

So beautiful, so pure and fair, 
They'll not release her from the skies. 

But keep their sister angel there. 

BEDOUIN CUSTOMS. 

These customs are almost diametrically op- 
posite to those of other nations : 

1st. They mount on the right side of the 
horse, place the right foot on the stirrup, and 
seat themselves by throwing the left leg over 
the saddle. 

2d. They write from right to left. 

3d. They carry their sabre so that the con- 
cave side is always outwards. 

4th. They cut their hair and let their beard 
grow. 

6th. They sit down upon their heels, which 
serve instead of chairs. ■ 

6. They eat their bread hot from the oven, 
their meat cold, and their soup at the end of 
^e meal. 

7th. On entering a room, we take off our 
hats, they pull off their shoes. 

8th. Our women wash with their hands, 
theirs with their feet, treading on the linen in 
a. tub until it becomes clean. 



TIGHT LACING. 

" I think this practice is a great public 
benefit," said a gentleman. 

♦* A great public benefit," exclaimed a 
friend, ** how can that be ; do not you see that 
a great many of our young ladies are ruining 
their healths and losing their lives by it ?" 

** Yes, yes," returned the other, ** but my 
dear fellow, do ym not see that it kills off 
only the fools, and we shall have all wise 
ones by and by !" 
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Obigikal Anecdote.— a joHy set df Irish- 
men, boon companions and sworn brothers, 
Imd made up their minds to leave the " eld 
•od," and wend their way to Ameriky. They 
were five in number — two Paddies, one Mur- 
phy, one Dennis, and one Teague. It so bap 
pened, that the vessel they were to go in, 
could only take four of them. At length ho- 
nest Teague exclaimed, Arrah! I have it. 
We 'il oast lots to sec who shall remain,"— 
Bat one of the Paddies swore, that it was 
not jointeel to do that thing. ** You know, 
Teague^*' said he, '* that I am an afithmati^ 
cian, and I c^ work it out by rule of sub- 
stractioB, whid^ a great deal better. But 
you must alt ^^e to 'bide by the figures." 
All having pletlg^d themselves to do so, Pat 
proceeded, " Well, then^ take Paddy from 
Paddy you can't, but take Dennis from Mur- 
phy and Teague remains. By ray soul, 
Teague, my jewel, and it's you that can't 
go. 

Presence op Mind. — A lady, in the neigh- 
bouihood of Over Darwen, lately, finding it 
impossible to escape from a cow, which was 
furiously making toward her, had the com- 
posure and presence of mind to take off her 
shawl, and when the animal arrived, threw 
it open in its face. She passed on the left, 
and had not only the pleasure of walking safe 
out of the field, but also, afterwards, to stand 
upon the bank, and see the animal long puz- 
zled to get rid of the newly invented blu^z." 

Sandt Wood's Plan of Supporting a 
Wife.— The eiccentric and well remembered 
Sandy Woody an eminent surgeon in Edin- 
burgh, at the out-set of his professional ca- 
reer, married Miss Veronica Chalmers, second 
daughter of George Chalmers, W. S., a highly 
respectable man, and to whose honesty and 
ingenuity his fellow-citizens bore the most 
ample testimony, by giving him the popular 
title of Honest George Chalmers," This 
marriage turned out very fortunate for both 
partiesi though, before it took place, there 
was a danger of it being impeded by the po- 
verty of the intended husband. It is related 
that Mr. Wood, on ol)taining the consent of 
tbe kdy, proposed himself to Mr. Chalmers 
as his son-in-law, when that gentleman ad- 
ilressed. him thus :— " Sandy, I have not the 
anallest objection to you ; but I myself am 
not rich, and should therefore like to know 
bow you are to support a wife and family." 
Mr. Wood, putting his hand in his pocket, 
taking out his lancet, with a scarlet gar- 
ter rolled round it, presenting it to him, said, 
I have nothing but this. Sir, and a deter- 



fmoatioM to use my best endeavours to sue* 
eeed in my profession." Mr. Chalmers was 
80 struck with this straight forward and bo- 
nest reply, that he honestly ezclaimedy V Ve- 
ronica is yours." 



The Good Merchant.— A Philadelphia 
merchant, many years ago, whose wealth 
and importance were only equalled by the 
goodness of his heart and the purity of bis 
principles, rescued a mechanic from the 
clutches of poverty, and, what was worse in 
those days, the hands of the sheriff. The son 
of the mechanic was young, but oW enough 
to know his father's benefactor. Many years 
after this, the merchant fell into difficulties, 
and at the most trying moment, when all his 
former friends had forsaken him, the mecha- 
nic's son, now comparatively wealthy, step- 
ded forward to his relief. "I am much in- 
debted to you," said the reduced merchant. 
"By no means," said the other; "I have 
only paid the debt which my father contract- 
ed at the corner of Chestnut street thirty 
years ago, when I was just old enough to 
know the cause of my poor mother's tears." 
The merchant grasped his hand, and burst 
into a flood of tears. 



A lady who had engaged to accoiApaiyy a 
gentleman on a fishing excursion, was re- 
minded by him to dress accordingly— "to 
put on all your old dothea.^^ " Bless me \** 
was the reply, <^ I should faint or melt with 
the burthen 1" 



Not at Homb. — "Is Mr. Bluster within r 
inquired a gentleman. "No; he is out of 
town," answered the servant. " When can 
I see him ?" I don't know ; have you any 
special business with Mr. Bluster f* "Yes, 
there is a small bill I wish to settle with him." 
"Well," said the servant, "I don't know 
whether he will return this week or not" 
" But I wish to p^ the bill, aS I am to leave 
town immediately.** "Oh? you wish to pay 
him some money ! He is up stairs, Fm diink- 
ing— I'll call him.— Please to walk into the 
drawing room ; take a chair, mi — your hat if 
you please — Mr.* Bluster wiU be with you ift 
a moment. 



Lord Rochester, once himself a member oi 
the infidel corps, laying his hand emphsticaHy 
on the Bible, declared-— " The oidj gnuu^ 
objection to this book is a badlife. They 
know the rig^t aad approre it, put pitnnie Ae 
wrong." 
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FOR THE VISITER. 

THE HIDDEN CASKET. 

PART VI. 

Alow sound awoke me from this dismal 
reverie. A small door, which communicated 
with the apartment that was formerly my 
mother^s, opene^. I hoped and believed it. 
was Basil ; yet a terrible trepidation seized me. 
I gazed steadfastly at the door; the curtain that 
hung before it was raised— I beheld the old 
man, and my fears vanished. 

"Oh Mademoiselle!" cried he, "thank 
heaven I can speak to you at last ! But how 
pale you look ! How you tremble ! Though, 
God knows, it is no wonder you should look 
pale, and tremble, considering the way you 
are in, and how you are hampered with those 
villains." 

" What villains, Basil? I know of none but 
La Porte." 

" Aye, he and his crew. I believe one is as 
deep in the mud as the other is in the mire. 
Lord, Mademoiselle, it would make your hair 
stand on end to hear them talk sometimes. 
They have no more religion than dogs. No 
wonder they should wish to murder their 
King, when they blaspheme their Creator, 
and treat all his blessed saints and martyrs as if 
they had been rogues and pickpockets, like 
themselves." 

"But, Basil, our time is precious. Tell 
me, I conjure you, what are the designs of La 
Porte, and by what means you have discover- 
ed them ?" 

*• By means of some holy angel, no doubt, 
that put it into my head to suspect that some 
mischief was intended you. Mademoiselle. 
But it is a long story, and I am sure t hardly 
kilow where to begin it. 

"You may remember that I^always abo- 
minated this fellow, on account of his rigma- 
roles about liberty and equality, and his dis- 
rei>pectful prate about his superiors. Well, 
yon may guess how I was surprised the night 
you arrived here, I not knowing a word of 
the matter, , and being detained late abroad 
about business ; so when I had let myself in, 
according to custom, with my own key, (not 
being expected by the family), I got up into 
my own room in the tower— you remember 
it. Mademoiselle ?" 
, "ferfecdy, Basil." 
VOL. e.*-Ni). 5—1. 



" Well being there, as I said, arid happen- 
ing to go to the window, and seeing a light in 
the house, I thought something extraoidinary 
must be the matter; and resolving to see how 
things stood, I took the kev that opens the 
door of communication, at the?foot of the tower 
stairs, and when I got inta the great hall, and 
heard some one in the corridor,* pushing and 
driving to open the door of my lord's cham- 
ber, where I knew many of his valuables are 
kept, you may think how I was astonished ; 
so thinking to be sure that it was some robber 
that was breaking into it, I ran to the chim- 
ney piece, and seizing a loaded blunderbuss, 
called out, * Who's there V and you may 
think how I was surprised, Mademoiselle, on 
being answered by La Porte ! Not indeed 
that this put the notion of robbers out of my 
head, because I thought he was as likely to 
turn his hand to that trade as any gentleman 
I knew. However, when I found he was 
alone, I knew I was able for him, so up I 
went ; and he ran on with a deal of talk, every 
word of it lies, A likely story that he would 
give himself the trouble of going to set my 
lord's apartment to rights at that time of 
night ; he had other ^ess things in his head, 
I warrant him. 

" So, Mademoiselle, after I had got rid of 
the gentleman with much ado, and clapped a 
good seal on the door, being tired and weary, 
I was thinking of going to bed ; but says I to 
myself, what is there to prevent this fellow 
from returning to his work when he finds me 
out of the way ? I resolved to wait in the hall ; 
and there I kept watch, sure enough, till peep 
of day, and then I went and called up old 
Catherine, the house-maid, and set her sitting 
on the stairs, witli directions that if she heard 
a stir in the house, she should come and caU 
me. 

But now. Mademoiselle, I am going td 
tell you the strangest thing of all. You know 
that fellow had a key to the door, which he 
pretended my lord had given him ; though^ 
for my own part, I shrewdly suspect that he 
stole it to answer his own ends* Well, he. 
that as it may, though the key turned round, 
the door would not open for him, though he 
pushed it with all his might, till he shook it 
almost off the hinges. Does not this appeaif 
very extraordinary. Mademoiselle ?" 
" Very extraordinary indeed, BasiL" 
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" I thought it 80," continued Basil, ** and 
I could not help ruminating on it as I lay in 
my bed. It is true, the door had a very strong 
bolt on the inside, but who was there to shoot 
it, Mademoiselle ? 

Well, says I to myself, I have heard of 
good angels and spirits ; and one would be 
almost tempted to believe that one of them had 
got into that room last night. But what could 
I think of this matter, Mademoiselle, when 
old Catherine, whom I had set to watch on the 
stairs, as I told yon, declared solemnly to me, 
in the morning, (and an honest soul ^e is, 
diat never told a ^e in her life,) she declared 
to me, that as she sat on the stairs, she heard 
a little noise at the end of the corridor, and 
rising sofdy to look and listen, she saw the 
door of my lord's anti-chamber open, and out 
came a monstrous tall figure of a woman dress- 
ed all in white, and glided along the corridor 
with a motion not like any thing human, and 
vanished at the end of it. Now, Mademoi- 
selle, what are we to think of this ? Catherine, 
as I said before, never told a lie in her life." 

I was at no loss to account for this appari- 
tion. It was my own figure which the terrors 
of the old woman had magnified to this gigan- 
tic spectre. But as I could not undeceiVe 
Basil without confiding to him my father's 
secret, I was obliged to suffer him to remain 
in his error. 

•* All this appears very singular indeed," 
said I. 

"Very singular indeed!" repeated Basil. 
"But, Mademoiselle, though I never gave 
much credit to the stories we hear of ghosts 
and apparitions coming from the other world, 
for no other purpose but that of frightening 
people out of their senses ; yet, you know, 
we are taught to pray to the holy saints for 
their blessed assistance : and surely if there 
ever was a saint,'the dear kdy your mother is 
one ; and whom should she he so likely to as- 
sist as her own beloved child ? Besides, the 
Marchioness was very fond of dressing in 
white, and though you may think it a strange 
sort of notion. Mademoiselle, t cannot help 
fancying that she walks about this house." 

" Heaven forbid," said I," that the blessed 
repose enjoyed by her sainted spirit should be 
disturbed by the calamities of her unhappy 
child ! Believe me, Basil, this is the pure 
effect of imagination, But I beg you will 
proceed to relate what you have discovered of 
the designs of La Porte." 

*• Why aye, now I thought you would say 
80," returned Basil ; " but it was very extra- 
ordinary that the door which refused admit- 
tance to La Porte, should so readily open for 
me in the morning." 

Extraordinary perhaps, but not superna- 



tural bat the night wears away ; prsqr pKH 
ceed." 

"Well^ MadempiiWle, you know, for I 
have often told you sa, that I have a very bad 
opinion of this La Porte ; so wttbovt prek^ 
ding to trouble my head about him, I contriv- 
ed to keep a watchful eye over him, and I ob- 
served when he had been here but a few daya^ 
that there grew a mighty intimacy between 
him and one Du Bois, whom I had often seen 
with him- here last summer; a fellow that 
serves as clerk to M. Peprault, the Procureur, 
who, by the way, is not the hpnestest min^in 
the world. But that is nothinj^ to the pur- 
pose. Well, I found by their talk ths^t they 
were old cronies, and had been at school 
together ; and I have heard them, talk oyer 
their boyish freaks, and relate suqh pranl^s of, 
their doing, as they would have bieeri ashamed 
to repeat if they had any grace in rtiem ; an<i, 
says I to myself, bad egg, bad bird ! No two 
could be greater than they were. Mpnsieur 
Du Bois used to be here every day, f^nd noth- 
ing in the house was too good for hin| ; ai>d 
so as he generally staid boozing until it was 
too late to go home, he must be kept to sleep 
forsooth ; and, in short, he never was out of 
the house but in the hours when his naas^r 
required his attendance ; and he and La Porte 
used to sit up at night an hour or two after tb^ 
rest of the family were gone to bed. 

*' Well, I began to suspect that two such 
fellows could not have so much confabulatioii 
together without hatching something mischiev- 
ous ; and, thought I, with the blessing of God, 
my gentlenien, 1 will know what's at the bot- 
tom of all this colleaguing before I am two 
days older. 

" I believe you don't know, Mademoiselle, 
that the room where the upper servants usually 
sup, joins my office ; in the wall of which is 
a cupboard full of old account-books, and p?i- 
pers. Now between this cupboard, or presss 
there is no separation from the supper rooofk 
except the wainscotting of the latter ; so n^x^ 
day I contrived to remove the books apd pa- 
pers out of the way, and with a gimlet bored 
several small holes through the partitiop, sp 
that I could see and hear distinctly eno^^h 
whatever passed in the outward room. I wa^ 
at this work the day before you declared your 
intention of going to Paris. 

"At night we supped together, as usual, 
and at my accustomed hour. I went to bed a^, 
it were; but instead of that, I waited till the. 
servants, as I supposed^ had gone off, and l^ft 
my two gentlemen to themselves ; then I ;Wi^. 
down to my office, (which I had left purpQ^dy 
unlocked, and creeping in as sofdy as I COQ^^ 
planted myself wifh iny head in me o|4 aip- 
board, and my eyes cocked ag2^inst^^$Jliii^Qi»I 
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had bored. I saw La Foret, the footman, 
\vas of the party, which surprised me a little, 

1 did not suspect him of being of the cabi- 
net-council. I made a little noise, and Du 
B019 asked, * What noise is that ?' 

' Oh nothing at all,' said La Porte, ' but 
the rats scampering through the wainscot, and 
amusing themselves with gnawing old Hoy- 
alty's musty account- books.' 

* I wish it was his own musty carcase they 
were gnawing,' replied his fine confederate. 

* I have taken a decided aversion to that old 
fellow, he's so dry, and so crusty ; I'm mista- 
ken if he ha? not mischief in him ! ' , 

* No doubt he has the inclination to be mis- 
ehifevoiis, if he had but the power,' said La 
Porte. ' Whilst Madame de Roubigne lived, 
he was a mighty favourite; but as to Made- 
moiselle, I don't find that she troubles herself 
about him.' . 

* It would be' strange indeed,' returned the 
iscoundrel, * that she should trouble her head 
about such an old, wrinkled, shrivelled devil, 
(that resembles nothing so much as a dried 
^tfligator in an apothecary's shop,) when she 
has such a clever handsome fellow as M. La 
Porte to execute her commands.' 

" And then. Mademoiselle, thsy ran on 
With such foolish, wicked ribaldry — Lord for- 
bid I should be the person to repeat it. I'm 
feure I verified the proverb, * that listners hear 
no good of themselves.' But as to abusing 
myself, t could have forgiven it ; but when 
they spoke so disrespectfully of you. Made- 
moiselle, I could scarcely contain myself; how- 
ever I made a shift to curb my rage in the 
hope of being hereafter serviceable to you, and 
revenged on them. That Du Bois is a ten 
times blacker devil than his compeer ; but you 
shall hear all in time. 

" I perceived that La Foret was not in their 
secrets, but I suspected that they had occasion 
for his assistance, and were tampering with 
hi$i ; — and litde doubt there was of their suc- 
ceefling ; for the foul mouthed cur opened on 
me' in as scurvy a mannei as any of them. 

' Come, my boys,' said La Porte, filling 
his glass to the brim, (and nothing but Bur- 
gundy will go down with them, forsooth,) 

• Vive la nation! vive la Uberte et I'egatile !' 
i56m6t La Foret, fill your glass ; you were al- 
"W^iys a lad of spirit, and I have thought a 
tKmisarid times that it was a great pity such a 
^ttitis should be disgraced by a livery.' 

Aye, but thank the Fates,' cried Du Bois, 
*lrtife is the age for merit to exert itself with 
siiU^j^fes. Yoii must know, my lad, that I am 
sfefflfejd in physiognomy, and I can plainly 
dfebern in ybur's that Nature never intended 
^U[f6f your present menial situation.' 

*t*lKarik you for your good opinion, gentle- 
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men,' returned La Foret, * but I can have lit- 
de expectation of making my fortune when I 
see you both, who are so much my superiors 
in talents, the one a velet de chambre, the 
the other clerk to a procureur.' 

* But is it a reason,' answered Du Bois, 
that because our talents have hitherto lain dor- 
mant, they should always continue to do so ? 
To effect a sudden advancement of fortune, 
luck must conspire with genius. Would you 
be surprised. Master La Foret, to see yo^r 
friend, La Porte, and me, suddenly possessed 
of riches ? — You look as if you thought I jes- 
ted ; but, if it is not your own fault, you may 
be a sharer in our prosperity.' 

La Foret said, * That be would be glad^to 
do any thing to better his condition in an hon- 
est way.' 

'In an honest wayl' repeated Du Bois 
scornfully, *hovv like a button-maker that 
sounds ! What do you mean by an honest 
way. Master La Foret V 

* In an honest way/ , said La Foret, hum- 
ming and stammering, * why that is in a way, 
— in a way that is not very roguish.' 

* For instance,' returned Du Bois, * if you 
were to find a purse of your master's money 
concealed in this house, you would not scru- 
ple to apply it to your own use ?' 

* Why, I don't know,' said La Foret, hesi- 
tating ; * we are told that it is not very fair to 
steal.' 

' That is all mere nonsensical cant,' cried 
this fine father confessor, * invented by greedy 
rogues who would monopolize to themselves 
all the good things of this earth. What right 
can one man have to them more than anoth- 
er?' 

' What, no right to them if they^be his own V 
said La Foret, starting. 

* Whilst money or property is his own,' 
said La Porte, ' he has a right to spend it as 
he pleases ; but if another of more sagacity, 
or superior courage, contrives to render lAff^-r 
self master of it, either by force or fraud, ii$ 
has an equal right to it with the first : for Na- 
ture made all men equal, and those who have 
most capacity for acquiring the goods she be- 
stows, have undoubtedly best right to the po8* 
session of them.' 

" But Maitre la Foret has got notions of 
religion in his pericranium,' s^iid Du Bois, 
gibingly, * Pray what is your opinion in this 
respect V 

* My opinion ?' said La Foret, ' Why I can't 
exactly tell. — Sometimes I don't know wliat 
I ought to think.' 

* Then I wjll tell you what you ought to 
think,' returned this precious spiritual guide, 
* you ought to think'tW it is all imposition-- 
a confoundecl jumble of lies and nonsense, in- 
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vented by knaves, and believed by fools only. 
Do you imagine, Master la Foret, that your 
priests and friars practise the abstinence and 
mortification which they preach up to their 
disciples V 

* Why, faith, I am apt to think that some 
of them would not look so fat and jolly if they 
did,' returned this apt scholar. 

' Well, Master la Foret, it is time to go to 
rest; 1 must be early to-morrow with my 
employer. For my own part, I am sick of 
this base drudgery, and if you don't choose to 
make your fortune, I am determined I will." 

La Foret said ' that he would be as well 
pleased to make his fortune as any one, for he 
was tired of his mean situation ; and now that 
he was convinced that he was as good as any 
man in France, (seeing that all men were bom 
equal,) he saw no reason why he should be 
kept dangling, and dancing attendance on folks 
who were not a jot better than himself.' 

"I could have rung the dog's neck! — A 
fellow that a few years since was taken in to 
be a scullion-boy through mere compassion I 
I have not told you the twentieth part of their 
discourse, Mademoiselle, and what fine ora- 
tions La Porte and his crony made about lib- 
erty, and equality, and the like ; though, Lord 
knows, having heard them so often, I ought 
to have them all by this time." 

" But did they open their intentions any 
farther to La Foret ?" said I. ' 

" No, Mademoiselle ; I suppose they 
thought this sufficient for a first lesson, so 
they separated, and went to their beds, and I 
to my chamber in the tower, enraged at their 
wickedness, but rejoiced that I had hit on a 
means of circumventing their devilish schemes, 
as 1 hope I shall be aWjB to do. 

" Well, the next day \ou received the let- 
ter, which made you determine to set out im- 
mediately for Paris ; ^aid when La Porte came 
out from receiving your orders relative to the 
Journey, I observed he looked as black as hell, 
and instantly dispatched a messenger to his 
abettor to come to him directly. The other 
rogue made no delay, and there they were 
closetted together for an hour and a half; but I 
could know nothing of their conference, be- 
cause they were shut up in La Porte's cham- 
ber. I observed, however, that when he 
came out, he looked quite alert and joyous, 
and made a mighty fuss about the preparations 
for the journey. And said I to myself, O ho ! 
there's something new in the wind now. My 
heart misgave me, and sometimes I resolved 
to follow you at a distance on horseback, but 
again I hoped, that by listening to their con- 
versation at night I should be able to get some 
better insight into their designs. La Porte 
pTeten4ed to be mighty eager to get back to 



Paris ; but another thing that staggered me 
was, that I saw plainly he would in no wise 
suflfer 1'heresa to go with you on this journey. 
You can't conceive. Mademoiselle, the 
strange stories he invented to terrify her. 
One would think, to listen to him that the 
streets of Paris ran with blood, and were 
paved with human skulls. Ah, Mademoi- 
selle ! that Theresa, I fear, is a sad silly crea^ 
ture, and has let this artful villian get too much 
influence over her ; not that he cares a jot for 
her, but laughs at her, and ridicules her to her 
face ; but she tells him every word you ^ay, 
and every thing you do. 1 know, to be sure, 
you have too much good sense to plac« any 
confidence in her, but it can do you no hurt 
to give you a hint." 

I assured him I was perfectly acquainted 
with Theresa's character, and intreated him 
eagerly to proceed. 

" Well, I thought to myself, this fellow is 
certainly brewing mischief, and to carry Ma- 
demoiselle back to Paris is the least of his 
thoughts. 

'* So at night I took my station with my 
head in the old cupboard, as I had done before. 
Every thing succeeded to my wish. M y two 
gentlemen had got rid of all the rest, in order 
to carry on their deliberations with the great- 
er freedom, and there I saw them with their 
two skulls laid close together, muttering their 
'mischief; for they spoke so low that 1 could 
not hear a word. Then Du Bois, raisbg 
his voice a little, said to La Porte— 

* But what reason have you to be so certain 
that there are so many valuable jewels con- 
cealed in this house ?' 

* I dare say,' returned La Porte, * that the 
jewels and medals contained in the casket, 
which we shall contrive to make Mademoi- 
selle carry with her, are worth at least four or 
five thousand louis : but the worth of these 
jewels is nothing in comparison to the value 
of those which the Marchioness gave Made- 
moiselle when she was dying.' .• 

My blood ran cold. Mademoiselle, when 
I found this secret was known to the .villian ; 
and I even feared he had discovered where 
we had concealed them." 

* Theresa overhead something of what the 
Marchioness said to Mademoiselle on her 
death-bed, and absolutely saw tlie latter con- 
vey the casket to her own apartment. My 
curiosity was excited by this circumstance, 
which she repeated to me at the time ; and I 
prevailed on her by possessing herself pyi^ 
vately of Mademoiselle's keys, to take an op- 
portunity of examining the jewels minutely ; 
and their value, from her description of them, 
must be immense. Now as Theresa, who 
packed all Mademoiselle's truiiks, previoop tQ 
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her departure from hence, positively assares 
me that the jewels were never removed, the 
necessary consequence is that she must have 
conceaied them in thin house, were I know I 
might vainly search for them for years ; but 
when I get Mademoiselle absolutely in my 
power, I shall find no difficulty in extorting 
that secret from her.' 

Oh Louisa ! if possible, conceive my horror 
at the discovery of these diabolical schemes ! 

But how pale you are. Mademoiselle,' 
resumed Basil, observing my emotion, you 
seem ready to faint. I am afraid to go on, for 
surely you will find what I have yet to relate 
still more shocking." 

No matter, Basil, it is necessary that I 
know the worst." 

And bad enough that is, God knows,'' 
said Basil; but keep up your spirits. Made 
moiselle ; I stiil believe that you are under 
the protection of a guardian saint, who will 
defend you from eVery thing eviL" . 

** Heaven grant it may be so, my good 
friend 1 but pray proceed." 

* Aye,' said that ruffian Du Bois, (Oh Ma- 
demoiselle ! he has villian written in his coun* 
tenance ! ' and absolutely in your power you 
shall have her before to-morrow night. This 
freak of going off to Paris, which put your 
sagacious worship to such a terrible nonplus, 
was the luckiest thing that could have hap- 
pened. By it we shall make sure of one of 
the caskets at least, and of the lady, since you 
have taken such a violent fancy to her.' 

* Yes,' said the audacious scoundrel, * yes, 
Du Bois, by heaven I adore her. I feel, and 
have long felt for her a passion which I never 
could account for, and which the haughtiness 
with which she treats me seems to augment 
rather than diminish. She must and shall be 
mine, were it only to humble the proud inso- 
lence of Salignac. • 

* But we shall catch the lady in a trap, as 
cunning as she is. I warrant when we get 
her to my brother's chateau ' 

* But tell me,' again interrupted La Porte, 
• what sort of a man is your brother V 

* What sort of a man? Why I told you 
already— -a man of spirit and enterprtze, as 
you may judge from the profession he has 
embraced. A man that would not tamely eon- 
tent himself, like a pitiful beggarly poltroon, 
with half starving on the barren paternal soil 
that surrounds his half-ruinated chateau, but 
deemed it more honourable to associate with 
a set of brave fellows, like himself, for the 
meritorious purpose of forcing from the rich 
and niggardly a portion of that property to 
which all men have an equal right : and it is 
his intention as soon as he has, by these 
means, realized a sufficient property, to retirOj 



to England, or some country whofe he nty 
enjoy the fruits of his industry in a safe ami 
honourable retreat from labour V 

' But is your bmther a man of gsdbntry T 
Is he apt to become the slave of beauty V mad 
La Porte. 

* Oh now you are taking je^ilotts vagariss 
into your nonsensical pate ! My brother has 
a Dulcinea of his own, with whom 1 dare say 
he will be able to amuse himself without trou- 
bling his head about your litde hoity toity 
bit of noblity ; so make yourself easy on thai 
point ' 

'I well know,' returned La Porte, *the 
usual characteristics which distinguish the 
profession that your brother and his assooia^ 
tes have embraced. But,' continued he^ rsis- 
ing his voice, with a horrid oadi, * if any one 
amongst them should dare to dispute with me 
the possession of Mademoiselle, I would thai 
moment plunge my dagger to his heart.' 

' Fine rant this ! cried the other devil. * Only 
that I foresee that this violent fiance of your's 
will soon be allayed by possession, I shoulil 
itteriy despair of ever seemg you niake any 
igure in the heroic line. My brother has a 
ine, large, fat German princess, whom I dare 
jwear he would not give in exchange fiir half 
1 dozen of your litde delicate dentoisellest 
whose growth, like that of lap-dogs fed on 
daisy-roots, has been stinted by the meagre 
diet of a monastery : he likes a noon substan- 
live of a mistress, that can be soon fek and 
understood. But in regard to this La Feret» 
what have you determined ?' 

* I thmk he has good dispositions,' said La 
Porte, ' and I believe we may venture to place 
some confidence in him.' 

' But why would you prevent Theresa from 
coming on this party of pleasure ?' said Du 
Bois ; she's a good smart piece enough^ and 
now that yoti are going to cast her off, you 
can have no objection to^my amusing myself 
with her a litde.' 

* No, no,' said La Porte ; ' ^ should find 
her a troublesome incumbrance. In order to 
be constandy informed of Mademoiselle's op- 
erations, I contrived, by presents and cajolar^ 
ies, to make the jade foolishly fond of me, se 
that I should be intolerably pestered with her 
ridiculous jealousies ; and instead of endeav- 
ouring to soften the indignation which Made- 
moiselle will feel on finding herself entrapped 
and carried away, she would do every thinr 
in her power to prevent my connexion witb 
her. Besides, you would find this Theresa a 
very vixen were you to attempt to make love 
to her.' 

' Oh, to be sure,' returned Du Bois jeering* 
ly, • no one can succeed with the lames but 
^e accomplished Monsieur La Porte.' 
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^ i nm asliMnsd^ MademoiseHe/' continued 
Bnil^ to be obUged to repeat all this yile 
ribaldry, so improper and shocking for you to 
limn t» 5 but rt is neeessaay that you should 
kaow the chmracters of tliese infernal vilUans, 
that you may know how to guard against 
Ihehr dvaigns." 

* Poor Mademoiselle !' said La Porte, spite 
ofthe provoking contempt with which she 
tmms me, I alcioet pity her when I reflect on 
the horror and astonishmeiH she will feel to 
morrow night, when instead of being conduct- 
ed to a comfortable inn, she will find herself 
decoyed to such t miserable, dismantled^ old 
dungoen, es you describe your brother's efaat- 
mn to be.' 

• Dismantled as it is,' cried the other, ' there 
mn some of the chambers which let in liule 
#r no raiiiv OTcept in very wet weather; and 
it mt^t be your buMiiess td^ make this confine- 
joent agvaeuUe %o her, which though she may 
he a little or «o coy at first, I dare say you 
will soon contrive to do ; and when you have 
lamed her a Ifttte, my brother's German prin- 
.oees will be a very pleasant companion fbr 
her, and will doubtlet»s contribute, by bet pre- 
icepts and example, to render her still more 

Then after talking a deal more baklerdash 
of the same kind, they proceeded to settle the 
ptui of their route, and it wast agreed that 
Moe vagabond fellow, hired for the purpose 
by Dtt Bois, should meet you four or five 
iifilffs from hence, and terrify you with a 
frightful story of the depredations of a set of 
bandittit which infested the high road to Paris, 
and pretend to direct you to go by another 
Way where you might traivd- without danger ; 
80, under this pretence, they were to turn into 
eotte bye- ways, and after a good deal of tra- 
velling, tbey^ were to say that they had missed 
tbeir right road, and go wandering, as if by 
, Ghance, till tiiey got to the borders of a forest, 
which they could not reach till night; anM! 
tben they wei^ to spy a light, and the light 
wtt9 to direct them to the castle — and a bles^ 
sed castle it must be. Mademoiselle, by that 
fellow's aeeount of it,— i»and then they were' to 
knock for admittance, and after a long parley, 
lin Bois's precious brother and his German 
treli, who were to personate the lord and 
lady of the castle were to receive you with all 
imaginable civility, and tell you a long string 
of nwifortuoes— how they were obliged to fly 
fiom Court, and were stripped of all their 
ceneeqnence^d property (m account of their 
attschment to the King and Queen, ^nd all 
this for the purpose of ingratiating themselves 
into ymr favour. Mademoiselle, in order to 
hti^e better able to assist that execrable dog, 
La Porte^ in^Uis villttRon» designs. 



So, after having arranged this fine plan, ^ 
and drank some more bumpers to its success, ^ 
they agreed to be up before day, (for M. Du ^ 
Bois, it peems, was to drive fall speed to the 
chateau, to prepare it for your reception, and to ' 
exercise his brother and his household in the J 
fine farce that was to be acted) : so after set- ' 
tling all their plots and plans, they went off to ' 
bed. I wonder, Mademoiselle^ if such wick- ■ 
ed wretches do enjoy any comfortable reiAT ^ 
For my own part I was at my wit's end how 
to warn you against this cursed journey with- 
out exciting the suspicions bf that villtah, 
Porte, or his wonhy confidante, Mademoi- 
selle Theresa. 

•* So after raciking my invention for a long 
time,%t length I bethought me of getting iiito 
your di'essing-room by means of a master key 
which I sllwayS keep, and I formed the plan ' 
of writing th^ scrawl, which I left on your I 
table. I was somewhat afraid of Theresa; f 
though, to say the truth, she is simple enough, ' 
and not apt to suspect any thing, except when [ 
set on by La Porte. But, I thank heaven, 
we have escaped suspicion ; and now. Made- 
moiselle, wl^at are we to resolve on ?" 

Immoveable arid stnpified with terror and 
astonishment, I replied not to Basil's question. } 
His narration had presented iiidistinct forms [ 
of horror to my mind ; but it possessed ntJt j 
the power of arrtmging or separating its ideas, ' 
till Basil ronsed me from this gloomy chaos : 
of alienated thought, by a repetition of his I 
question— 

*• What are we to resolve 6n, Madem'oi- j 

selle ?" 

Alas 1 Basil) I know not ! — Are th^re not 
still some laws existing ih France — some ap- 
pearance of justice?" 

" Yes, Mademoiselle, an appearance ; an 
empty appearance only, I fear. 

" The Cdfnmissary who searched my fa- 
ther's papers seemed to be an honest man ; I 
should wish you to go to him immediately, 
reveal the discoveries yoU have made, and re- 
quire of him to take such steps as may be 
necessary for my preservation." 

*« Go to him ! — Lord Wess you. Mademoi- 
selle, I must go then to Paris, to tTie prison, 
where they have clapped him up, on pretence 
of his shewing partiality to sbmie poor unfor* 
tunate devil that they wanted to destroy. He 
was too just and mei'ciful for his place, antf 
therefbre they have put some one into it fittihr 
to do thiehr bloody jobs for them." 

" But is there no other person to whom we 
might apply for" redress and protection ?" 

•* Yes, Mademoiselle; but what proof have 
I to bring in support of my inforniation against 
La Porte, who, to be sure, will stiffly deny 
ih't ace^saitibn, swear twenty oaths for rtif 
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QOte, god impMie it all to spite ^nd malice to 
im^ and his party ; for I bipli^ve I am almost 
the oaly pyalist ia the cgwtry> which i^ 
overrun to such a degree with dei^ocrs^ts iyn4 
JacohiDs^ that theire is neither redress not pro^ 
te^ticm to be expected aJcaoDgst th^ ; the 
only ^nd my making any application to jus* 
tjce (as ^ is called) in your behalf, woi»ld a^-^ 
pr, would be th^ of getting my thFoa,t cut 
^ La Po£ta and hid yitlianoi^ assQC^ate^t who 
vould certainly tak^ this, or som^ me- 
tbodof bei^g (evepged wi me ;. and being old, 
and baling Uved to see such texrible times, 1 
think I should not cace ^ button s4>o^t the 
m^tte?, only that it would vex me to satisfy 
the malice of such bloody heU-houndiS, and 
that my 4eath would leave yoA^ without a 
friend,, JV^adi^moisell^. to circumvent their vil- 
Haojoys contrivances. La Porte has money 
enough to grease the paws of folks in pawer, 
who would not faU to pronounce^ that as y^u. 
werci ?ent here under his protecti(Hi, by the^ 
order Qf your father, that here, undei his pro- 
tection, it would be fit apd proper th^t you 
should remaii>." 

" I believe you* are right, l^asil : on no ^- 
coQfit would I e^^pose you to the resentn^ent of 
tkis mooster of depravity." 

" Well, but something must be done,Made- 
moiselle. What do you think, Mademoiselle?" 

'^Alas! Basil, I am incapable of thinking; 
you must think for me." 

" Why then. Mademoiselle^ if you will be 
advised by me, you will write letters to your 
friends ia Psuris. I will set out with them 
myself, and engage to deliver them within 
three days." 

"Oh! no,, no* Basil, I cannot stay here 
without you^ Would it n(»t be possible for 
ine to escape from this horrid plaoe ?" 

"Oh Mademoiselle ! that would be a dan- 
gerous hazard !-^La Parte would soon over- 
fake and recover you, and that would put you 
in hig power ten times more than ev^r ; for he 
would not fail to report that you had eloped to 
()r with some young gallant, and so make a 
pretext of it for confinmg you, and murdering 
Die. But if you will write letters, I will en- 
P^ge tohave them safely delivered by Jean 
PerryaUj my daughter's husb^ind, a. young 
■nan for whose honesty I, can safely answer." 

"I will follow your counsel, Ba?il ; and as 
fie may have occasion for money to h^ar his 
23^pences^ give him this purse." 

** 1 will give him no ngiore than is necessary 
^fit," said Basil; "there is no good in profu- 
sion ; we may want it (ox future occasions." 

But let him be well rewarded for his trou- 
ble.'» 

**We willsp^k of that when he executes 
^ commission, Madem^wfille," 



But were yonx not ftfr^d to hsztud Ihifi 

interview to night, Basil?" 

** NPt not at all i for La Pocte, who cerfly 
believes that your journey is only retwded bjf 
a, slight indiskposition, imagines h» wiU have 
you safe in his clutches to<-»mfQW ot iMii 
day in that blessed castle that does not kt ia 
much rain, e^^eept in very wet weath»rf wat 
in high glee ail day > and iimteda paml^ 
his cronies to carouse and mak^ merry wilh 
him before his departure* So having »aji ^p- 
iporti^nity to get at his^ hoards, I infiiMd mmiftt 
opium, which I happened to have by mev itt» 
a fine Italian cordial, which he s^t aakki (w 
the entertainment of his gueste i 99 sooa as it. 
beg^ to operate* it would make them atti 
drowsy I know, and that they would be gkuL 
to tumble to their beds before one o'clock* Ubtt 
a herd of swine to their styes. 8o now, .Via- 
demoiselle, I think it will be your wisest wi^* 
to pretend to be a great deal worse in Uw mocot^ 
ing, in order to ^n time ; and be surd don't: 
forget to be greaUy fretted, and make sad. com* 
plaints to Theresa on aocount of the delay 
youjr journey ; and Ki-y y<*u will posit vely set. 
ojut ijie next day;, and so gain time till the 
return of our messenger. 

And now. Mademoiselle, we .had bettes^ 
separate, I wiU. wail. in tlie hall till yoa kso^e 
written your letters, and will inatan^y mt off 
with them to despatch Jean befope daylight." 

I dismissed this good oki man w4^ a.thM«t 
sand greatful acknowledgments. He dflpaitf* 
ed through the door by wliich he had.enteredv 
and I stole softly back to my owa apartment.. 

I sat down to write, but fso«n wh(m was I. 
to demand assistance in this dreadful emergea<^ 
cy ? — My father, who had entangled and kfit 
me to struggle in these &tal toHs, far £ronii 
being aUe to release me fiiom my bonds, waa 
unable to extricate himself from ids own. 
Salignac, where was he^at that mon>ent? Per* 
haps, like myself, a captive in the power o£ 
his enemies. The noble Englishman, find-* 
ing his ^nerous sympathy inefiectuaEy exer^ 
tedf .had undoubtedly longvsince exequted. his 
design of returning to his oountry. Madama 
Desmouliers.was the only pevsoa from whose 
friendship I could hope for assistanoe, ami 
from her I determined , to solicit ik I wrote*, 
a hasty and cursory aoeount of the dangers <toi 
which I was exposed ; entreated her, if pos- 
sible, to find some means of having me remov* 
ed to Paris, and assured her, that, an order to 
share the confinement of my. father would, in 
my present^iesperate circumstances, be regard* 
ed as a signal deliverance ; and finally coiq'oi^ 
ed her to communicate this intelligence to n^; 
fatlier, who, though himself in confinement^, 
might find means,, by availii!^ himelf » ol : iket. 
interposition of his. frieotk, to^ ^xtakwllei may 
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from ih» difficulties and dangers by which I 
W8« surrounded. 

I threw QiIb letter over the balustrade to 
Basil, who waiteil for it in the hall. 

I am weary, Louisa, of endeavouring to 
deseribe sensations so inconceivably, so inva- 
ria^y distressing ; but of all the painful senti- 
ments which alternately distract my bosom, 
iodigiiation at the presumption of that wretch, 
La rorte, is most obstinately predominant ' 

Let me, if possible, turn my thou^ts from 
tbit shocking, this degrading subject; let me 
continue my narrative whilst I yet have 
strength to write ; it is now almost concluded. 

Theresa came to call me early in the morn- 
ing at the desire of La Porte, who was impa- 
tient to set out. I had no occasion to feign 
iUness, I was really in a fever ; the hollow- 
aess of my eyes, the paleness of my counte- 
naiice^ the shudderings which shook my frame, 
shttddertiigs of inward horror, shocked this 
girl, who appears in some instances not des- 
titute of humanity. I assured her I did not 
believe myself to be very ill, and felt no anx- 
iety but what arose from my consciousness of 
my father's situation, and my inability to get 
to Paris, whither I most ardently wished to 
be removed. 

She went to make her report to La Porte, 
who immediately sent her back to entreat me 
to let him send for a physician. Whether 
this proposal was dictated by regard to my 
welfare, or induced by curiosity to know 
whether my indisposition was real or affect- 
ed, I know not, but I did not judge it proper 
to reject it ; and desired the physician who at- 
tended my mother in her last illness, might 
be sent for. I knew him to be a man of un- 
derstanding and humanity, and I determined, 
if he came, to reveal to him the distressful cir- 
cumstances of my situation, and solicit his ad- 
vice and assistance. But I suspected that the 
interested artifice of La Porte would keep all 
worthy men at a distance from me ; and the 
event justified this apprehension. I was told 
that this physician was not to be found ; and 
the person who was introduced to me in his 
place, appeared in understanding and charac- 
ter to be entirely his reverse— an ignorant 
pedantic coioomb, whose absi^d presump- 
tion, which might in an happier hour have 
excked my ridicule, now fatigued my patience, 
and provoked my anger. 

Too ignosant to distinguish the distemper 
of the mind from that of its material frame, he 
attributed the agitation of my spirits to a fev- 
ered constitution : he desired I might be blood- 
ed-^an operation to which I readily submit- 
ted, and which, I believe, was of use to me ; 
he ordered me some drugs, which I determin- 
ed not to take, and departed* 



This man has attended me three days ; he 
desires I may not rise from my bed, and I 
willingly obey an injunction by which I hope 
to gain time till the return ot our messenger. 
I have, besides, another motive for submitting 
to this confinement — it saves me the pain of 
beholding that detested wretch. La Porte : for 
1 feel, Louisa, that, far as necessity has com* 
pelled me to advance in hypocrisy, every pru- 
dential restraint would peld to the hatri^ and 
indignation with which his presence would 
inflame me, and that my eyes at least would 
dart resentful lightnings at this monster of de- 
pravity and presumption. 

Fortunately, however, Theiesa thinks dif- 
ferently of this man ; her fondness for his so- 
ciety leaves her little leisure to devote to me ; 
she generally leaves me to the care of the old 
female servant, Catherine, who sits, at my de- 
sire, in an adjoining dressing-room and only 
attends me wheti I rin^. By this means I 
have found an opportunity, sitting up in bed, 
and leaning on my pillow, to write this melan' 
choly narrative. Though afilictive the em* 
ployment, it has afforded relief to my agitated 
spirit. It is now finished ; I shall h^e now 
no occupation but that of contemplating my 
strange and altered destiny, and counting the 
lingering moments till the return of Basil's 
messenger. 

This restless, this incessant peturbatioh of 
thought is intolerable ; my sufferings are be- 
yond endurance ! I must feign raysetf better 
— I must rise and see Basil, who, ere now, 
may possibly have made some new discovery. 

I will seal the papers I have written, and 
deliver them to Basil, by him to be forwarded 
to Madame Desmouliers, who will find some 
opportunity of sending them to you. Pos- 
sibly they may be the last informations you 
may ever receive respecting the fate of an un- 
happy friend ; and, Oh l^ouisa ! should the 
form of that friend, crushed by the oppressive 
weight of early adversity, sink to the repose 
of the tomb, lament not the extinction of a 
being, to whidi no revolution of circumstances 
could restore lost happiness it exists no 
longer in this world for me ; the present 
evils which surround me may vanish, fo^ 
tune may gild me with her returning beam, 
but there is a secret darkness in my bosom 
beyond her power of illumination. 

Unreluctantly then shall I resign my being to 
the power who gave it. But 6ne bond attach- 
es me to the earth — the tender and endearing 
tie of sacred friendship. 

Adieu, then, Louisa ; dearest friend, adieu ! 
When hereafter, the image of your lost Math- 
ilde arises to recollection, let it be accpmpMiied 
by the pensive tenderness of regret, not the 
agony of bitter anguish. 
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I chaege you with a commission, nor do I 
doubt your faithful exocution of it : See, and 
ipeak to Oswald; assure* him of*my eternal 
gratitude ; my servant wishes for liis happi- 
neaa ! Tell him that I have cherished his re> 
membrance, that I have treasured his idea in 
that reoe«>9i of my heart, which guards the im- 
ages of my lost lamented friends, and that 
with incessant regret 1 have wept that mutual 
friendship, extinguished in its birth, which 
under hapfuer , auspices might have glowed 
whH transcendent energy. 

The correspondence of Mathilde is here 
discontinued, as it became from this period 
too desultory and irregular to afford any catis- 
factory account of the subtiequent events of 
her life; which shall therefore be related as 
have been since collected from the persons 
best qualified to detail them. 



(ORIOIITAL.) 

CONTEMPLATION. 

TO A LADY.— By J. A. Nunbs. 

As alone in my study, one evening- 1 sat ; 
Reflecting on this firat, and then upon that, 
liy thoughts to mankind, and theii* changes oft 
turned, 

^nd by thinking of all— of them singly I learned 
That mankind more than roan, simple man does not 
change^ 

"Who in a brief life, passes o'er a prr«»at range 
Of scenes, and of characters as widely apart. 
As sometimes, his judgment is placed from his 
heart. 

The first scene is, childhood ; that pure happy 
state ; 

Of whose joys, and whose pleasures, we never can 
sate. 

Then manhood, succeeds, with care and with pain, 
And the mind is alloy^ with the base thought of 
gain ; 

And our feelings and natures, which once were so 
fair. 

Arc changed, sadly changed, from what they th6n 
Were, 

Nor is this all,' the change that follows on age« 
And attends as we pass over life's busy stage ; 
Our whole course is altered, nor do we retain 
One feeling of all those that kept us from pain; 
.But select '* self interest," alone, as a guide. 
By whose means, we hope so swiftly to glide 
Beyond our friends, who from youth we have 
known, 

But who,, now in age, we are too proud to own. 
And pass them, as though they stt^angers had 
been. 

Or their foims, or their features we never had seen. 
Then, as thus to myself 1 silently thought, 
I strove to remember if there was not aught 
Could relieve this sad picture of some of its gloom. 
And with a more lively hue, force it to bloom. 
And lo '. as I thought, — Thy form did appear. 
And the scene that was dark, became suddenly 
clear ; 

And I said to myself in a murmcr so strange. 
Here, at least is a being whom time cannot change. 
TOL. 6.— No. 5^5. 



OHIOI^AL. 

INDIA N STORIES. 

fConiinued.J 
THB RLOCK HOUSE. 

All things being ready for the departure of 
Pierce, he left the breakfast table to visit the 
wounded man, and learn something of the 
catastrophe that had overtaken him ; he could 
sympathise with him in his misfortunes, or re- 
joice in being favoured in the midst of fatal dan* 
gers. As Fierce entered the room the young 
man extended his hand, saying, so far as 
escaping from Indian murderers our situations 
are similar ; we must be as brothers in the wil* 
derness, and if we are sustained by the hand 
of Providence our friends (those who follow 
us) shall possess the land and fulfill that which 
is written ' that man shall till and replenish 
the earth.' " " Young friend," said Pierce *' I 
would willingly stay and discuss the prospect 
of the setdement. I would be happy in form* 
ing your and other acquaintances at this place, 
but circumstances require my immediate de- 
parture. 1 would learn, e'er I depart, thy name^ 
and the cause of thy appearing among us this 
morning in such a shocking condition; you 
have escaped from the Indians, how and where 
from ?" 

** Mr. Pierce," said the Doctor, '* as Mr. 
Dodge has related to me what you are anxious 
to learn, we will spare him the trouble of re- 
peating it, as I will inform you on our way to 
the landing. I must visit a patient at the fort 
without further delay." The tokens of friend-^ 
ship were exdianged : while the hard hand and 
melting hearts indicated that both were honesty 
one obeying the impulses of the other. As 
they were about leaving, Meigs and Fearing 
joined their company, and soon as they were 
clear of the stockade, the Doctor commenced 
relating what had been transacted the last night 
at the Block-House in Round Bottom. 

** You know that the last night was almost 
Egyptian darkness. It was such a night as 
lulls care and sleep into sweet repose — such 
as balHes the blood thirsty scent of the wolf 
and leaves the innocent lambs secure from 
alarms. But the savage pack must haye 
watched and maturely planned the destruction 
of the fold, so effectually was their attack car- • 
ried into successful execution. 

About the middle of the night, before the 
heavy storm came on, the slumbering families 
were aroused by the yells of savages without 
and the crackling and increasing roar of the 
fiery element over their heads. 

The young, the timid, screamed with affright* 
while the old relaxed into stupor, and the strong 
for a moment were seized with terror and dis- 
may. 

The burning shinglee were dropping, and 
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firing bedding and all the interior in one sheet 
of blaze. One timid person makes others so; 
this was the case, or the fire could have' been 
extinguished. The- majority jumped down 
ifSe gang hole to avoid the consuming flame, 
ftr the carbonic vapor. This must have occur- 
fed when the brace log gave way and left the 
poles, which were placed on the ends of jthe 
shingles, loose from theirmoorings, and rolling, 
tumbled one after another off the building. 
This left the house roofless on one side, and 
IkfForded an opportunity of saving the Block- 
house and themselves, and gave those above 
an opportunity of escaping over the wall, or 
ft better chance of extinguishing the blazing 
fire about them. Dodge, an old man and his 
daughter, were the only ones left in the second 
or upper story. They were about to put 
down the ladder for the pui^ose of getting the 
>^rater up from the well, when the powder cask 
below, by some unlucky accident exploded and 
prostrated those about it. Here again was 
new panic for the timid, and while all was 
Confusion, hope had fled — death was among 
them, frantic terror took the place of cool pru- 
idence, and the next moment the door was 
opened for the purpose of surrendering to 
savage mercy! All now was lost. The elated 
savages yfell in triumph, and rush upon their 
Victims before they had time to supplicate for 
mercy. The tomahawk's blow succeeded 
1)low, ^h\ch were heard amid the yell of the 
foe and the groans of the dying. 

A mother was seen instinctively bending 
o'er her child to protect it from the threatening 
knife, when the blade entered her throat deep 
to the heart ! she dropped upon the innocent 
who suffered in its turn, and the blood of the 
tnother and the babe again commingle, while 
their united spirits fled from the unholy deeds, 
the revolting sight, to purer scenes among the 
blessed." 

Here Dodge covered his face and wept! It 
was the wife of his absent fnend who that day 
had gone to the Block-house at Waterford. ' 

Dodge again thus resumed his story. " 1 
turned from the painful scene, but could not 
be deaf to the groans of those with whom I 
had been intimate from my earliest recollection. 
My senses reeled, and scarcely knowing what 
I did, I seized a rifle and scaled the burning 
wall and fell to the ground safely on my feet. 
I fled to the wood, which was distant but litde 
more than the length of the tallest trees ; soon 
as I gained a shelter I turned to look on the 
place of murder and desolation ! An Indian 
had just turned the comer of the house, while 
the old man whom I had left, was attempting 
to follow my example, but on seeingthe treach- 
erous demon he remained writhing in pain on 
the burning timbers. He appealed about re- 



turning to the slaughtier hdoise witffin, whea ihe 
Indian beckoned as if mercy would be grshted 
to him, and*the aged Mr. D. flung himself off 
at the feet of savage clemency. He had but 
reached the earth when he sank under tkd 
bloody tomahawk ! The horrid war whoop 
wrung through the wild gloom, and Ha he 
stooped to take the scalp, I levelled the ri^^ 
drew an exact head,* and I saw him tumbte 
dead upon his victim. There is justice for thf 
perfidy, death for friendship, sla^ighter a&d 
clemency for thy mercy. The criok of the 
rifle brought one of th^ pack around in time 
to see the white smoke rise from the place 
while I stood. He immediately struck oot 
for the wood, not as a white rtian would, direct- 
ly to the place ^here the enemy appeared to 
be, but in a circuit, to the north, probably ex- 
pecting the flight would be for the nearwt 
Block-house. The reflection of the fire on 
the trees about me, warned me that if I stinred 
from my hiding place I should be discovered, 
if I did not flee I should be sacrificed to savage 
vengence! I threw aside the gun and fled 
south fast as I could, at that moment the war 
whoop and the chase were given ; it was fifteen 
minutes before I stopped to listen, and whrti 
I did, I could hear the brush crackling in my 
rear, and which I was prevented from before 
hearing by the noise my own blind steps had 
made. I ^ain started with all possible speedt 
expecting every moment to dash my head 
against a tree; the dark clouds prevented a ray 
(»f light to guide my steps. The occasional 
roll of the deep tones of thunder was welcome 
to my ears ! 'twas then I dashed .on among the 
dry brush without fear of being heard by my 
pursuers ; when it would cease I would lisi^ 
until I could hear the enemy almost upOn tte 
in the rear. 

My only hope seemed pending in the ap- 
proaching storm. I again, and again started and 
run with all my power, then at times halting 
to listen ; while at other times I was thrown 
heels over head by the old fallen timber, «rf 
down the banks of creeks into muci or on to 
the rocky bottom. 

The rain commenced falling in torrents^aad 
surely it was never more grateful to one «o 
whom it descended. I could no longer heir my 
pursuer, which determined me to change my 
course a little. I struck the Muskingum attlw 
great bend, and by swimming the river I eotwl 
avoid my pursuer while I should gain five or six 
miles, providing I could again get to the river, 
at the proper point below. 

Having no coat to throw aside, soon wl 
gained the river I threw myself into it, like 
the wounded stricken deer when pursued by 
a wolf or dog, and kept my faee to the oppo- 

^Draming a head^ is to take aimr or V fino ^t." 
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file shore. When about two-thirds over I found 
my strenj^h failing* and my limbs stifTening 
with the cold. My blood had been greatly heat- 
ed, and now it was almost congealed by the 
cold stream. M v fears now pictured to me a 
Wfttery gra?.e instead of the fiery one which 
had the hour before so fiercely threatened me. 
I found my muscles contracting and my body 
sinking, so that my head was several times un- 
der water* The more I strangled the greater 
my exertions to keep up, when fortunately i 
placed my hands on some floating timber, 
thereby preserving me from the power of 
4eath. After floa(iog a mile or so, I was 
^t<^ped Against some drift that extended to 
ttie shore. By degrees the shore was gained, 
tl>e bottom land, the hills— warn th again reani- 
BWted the blood, the limbs became mure suple 
«— the step <|uickened, the trot renewed, and 
in an hour or more, again I stood on the bank 
.of the river at the great bend. Now by re- 
crossing, a few miles could be gained through 
anpther bend. Finding a piece of puncheon in 
j|onii» drift wood, I launched out upon it, and 
reached the opposite shore. 

I was chilled almost as much as in the first 
▼oyage, although not as much exhausted. 
JKnowing the character of the Indians — their 
determined patience in the pursuit of an ene- 
my, I could not feel myself safe until within 
the walls of the fort. I did not relax my ex- 
tortions until within sight of the stockade. 
lYhen the day advanced I redoubled my exer- 
tiOf\» #nd they were continued until I saw 
three friends ready to receive me! 'Twas 
then my nerves were enervated,. and 1 became 
itint, darkness came over me, and — you know 
more of the remainder—*! am yet living — 
thanks be to my Preserver, and cpmfortable 
M I can be under the lacerated condition of 
,my hands, face, and the bruised and sore state 
of my boily. 

When I think upon the many dangers I have 
by chancy avoided— the narrow escapes I have 
.hi|d— I am lost in wonder and gratitude ! who 
would think it possible that any person could 
,gO:safely over the same ground blindfolded? 
yet this it may almost be said has occured 
with me. 

Ati one time in the Block*hnuse death s^em- 
^ inevitable' The grim tyrant stood mock- 
jk^g at my terror* At another time he pursued 
.me apnid the gloom— almost embraced me 
. wlule in the river, allured me off the precipice, 
jet I be has been disappointed in his prey, and 
my ^tuifdian angel shall have the praise of 
thwarting all his purposes. Though I should 
live fifty* sixty, or an hundred years, yet this 
, incident p( my life shall ever be remembered, 
«qM»yj,,th«|e Ipwrs s^all ^^yotei) to 



my God, in acknowledging His mercies, biJl 
my own unworthiness. His infinite power, 
justice and charity, my own finite weakness^ 
my own dependence for the blessings of life^ 
orfservation. and happiness! 

The sum of our lives are like the scenes in 
nature. Alternate day succeeds the night— 
the laging storm of the last night — the thun- 
dering in the heavens are succeeded with to- 
day's sunshine ! All nature seems to hail the 
reappearance of his smiling face with joy ani 
gladness. Who that has been confined for 
weeks by sickness and pain, — and has recov- 
ered health — gone forth among the flowenng 
tulip trees-— the dog-wood, horse-chesnul, 
locust, or beside the fields of clover, the green 
lawn, or crystal purling waters, when thc.gold 
tints tinge the folding clouds, suspended in 
the heavens — at such a time who has not ex- 
perienced the sublime elevation of the soul, 
leaving its skeleton behind, soaring among the 
celestial forms seated on the cloud tops— in 
extacy hailed the Eternal King enthroned on 
the central arch?" 

**Our friend seems to be of a happy eleva- 
tion of mind," said Pierce. '*If from loortal 8uf- 
fering his imagination carries him up to the 
enjoyment of immortal bliss — if for a time 
his painful misfortunes partly slumber— while 
dreams of bright images float within his brain, 
like trembling stars in the firmanent of heaven, 
about the moon eclipsed — if under such cir- 
cumstances he enjoys but a moment's happi- 
ness — it is like a healing balm, good for tlie 
distressed." 

One class of Philosophers have written," 
said Meigs, * that naught but the realities of 
life give pernianent happiness. All that is 
visionary must end in disappointment and 
pain.' My choice would be to possess the 
substance, than attempt to grasp and hiig the 
shadow — and yet it may be, thut when the 
real form cannot be present, the spiritual form 
may bless by reminding us of the life of 
happiness we have previously enjoyed — in 
this way we may often feel the pleasures of 
the past. Almost daily are presented to oqr 
senses something that by the mind's associa- 
tion leaves happy impressions " 

*»The Poets have been happy in discover- 
ing countries, and giving; to the inhabitants 
more virtue, greater charms than could be 
found on our earth"— said Fearing. "A 
Minerva, ^polla, Venus and Adonis, were 
the four creating geniuses of lofty imagina- 
tions. Poets.Painters and Sculptors gave them 
form and beauty. For them was old Olyn^ 
pus elevated to heaven ; Tempe was spread ' 
out for their enjoyment ; Ambiosia was their 
food; Nectar their drink,and immertflilitF their 
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inheritance, in giving to the gods a form, a 
habitatiun and a name, if the artist copied 
nature, they ejfcelled her, even in her great- 
est perfection. They preserved their suhjects 
in unfading youth and beauty. Generations 
love, adore, and search for living copies, but 
wonder why nature shogld so degenerate. 

As for the law of opposites that have been 
mentioned; or that pain is essentially neces- 
sary for enjoyment, seems to be rather con- 
tradictory. It may be a law in nature, and if 
80 it cannot extend to infinite power — to God 
Himself. If it qould apply to Him, would 
perfect happiness exist there? Would un- 
limited wisdom? or could it he said, He was 
from everlasting to evei lasting? The time 
would have been when non-existence was, 
and according to the theory before stated, as 
Jehovah now reigns, the time must come 
when He will cease to direct the stupenduous 
machinery of worlds on worlds, and the dis- 
posing of elemental matter! When matter 
itself shall be without form — without exis- 
tence, and when the Creator HimseJf can 
pot stay the power of annihilation!'' 

" You can go no further" said Pierce, *'and 
jf you could, I have not the time or mind to 
follow you into the labyrinth of metaphysics. 
I am obliged to follow the windings of what 
the French have styled the river La Belle, 
but I see nothing of it at this titne, that eati- 
tles it to the name of beautiful." 

Before we pait, Doctor, can you tell me 
bow the Indians could contrive so effectually 
the burning of the BlockrHouse ?" 

**1 asked that question myself," said the 
Doctor, "but Mr. Dodge could only infer, 
irom seeing poles with forks on the ends un. 
der the eaves, that they had been filled with 
burning pine knots, that soon ignited the 
shingles, and spread over the roof. This 
appears to me the most feasible, if not the 
pnly way for the savages to destroy it." "I feel 

iinxious for the safety of that child who was 
.eft senseless on the burning floor at the 
iiouse," said Pierce, "and yet, why should I? 
her father was murdered outside the burning 
Wall. He may have been her last, best friend ; 
if so, situated as she was, in a wilderness, 
cleath would be most acceptable in ending a 
}ife, that promised little more than privations 
knd sorrow. May I soon learn her fate; but 
no doubt her flesh is still smouldering amid 
the burning timber. I can think no longer 
6f the sickening deed ; for my thoughts natur- 
ally turn to the situation of my own dear 
mother. The savages must have had some 
concerted scheme in thus appearing simul- 
^neously around the settlements. Perhaps 
$he Block-House to wbicb I should be bastf q« 



ing. now lays in ashes, and its inmates massa^ 
cred ! If so, 1 shall know before night drops 
her sable pall over the remains of the suflfer- 
ers. Adieu ! — God be with and preserve 
you!" 

Our friends witnessed the departure of 
Pierce into the Ohio, and soon after was 
lost sight of as he turned round the point be- 
hind the dense, heavy forest. 



THE QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. 

BY MISS MITFORD. 

In Rewinding unfrequented road, on the 
south side of our Village, close to a low, two- 
arched bridge, thrown across a stream of more 
beauty than consequence, stood the small 
irregular dwelling, and the picturesque build- 
ing of Hatherford iVIill. It wasa pretty scene 
on a summer afternoon, was that old mill, 
with its strong lights and shadows, its low- 
browed cottage covered with the clustering 
Pyracantha, and the clear brook, which, after 
dashing and foaming, and brawling, and*play- 
ing off* all the airs of a mountain river, while 
pent up in the mill-stream, was no sooner let 
loose, than it subsided into its natural peace- 
ful character, and crept quietly along the val- 
ley, meaiidering through the green woody 
meadows, as tranquil a trout stream aii ever 
fzaak Walton angled in. 

Many a traveller has stayed his step to 
admire the old buildings of Ifatherford Mill, 
backed by its dark orchard, especially when 
its accompanying figures, the jolly miller, 
sitting before the door, pipe in niouth, and 
jug in hand, like one of Teniers* boors, the 
mealy miller^s man with his white stick over 
his shoulders, carefully descending the out- 
of-doors steps, and the miller's daughter, flit- 
ting about am<^ngst her poultry, gave life and 
motion to the picture. 

1'he scenery at the other side of the road 
was equally attractive, in a diflferent styte. 
Its principle feature was the great farm of 
the parish, and old manorial house, solid and 
venerable, with a magnificent clump of witoh 
elms in fiont of the porch, a suburb of out^ 
buildings behind, and an old fashioned giiht^b 
with its rows of espaliers, its wide flower 
borders, and its close filbj^rd-walk, stretching 
like a cape into the waters, the stravtrberry 
beds, sloping into the very stream; so thattlife 
cows, which in sultry weather, came d<Mm 
by tw6s,and by threes, from the opposite' met't 
dows, to cool themselves in the water, cooM 
almost crop the leaves as they stood. 

In my mind, that was the pleasanter scene 
of the two ; but such could hardly have been 
the general opid'ion, iinee nine-oul^^^f tttn 
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passers-by never vouchsafed a glance at the 
great^farm^ but kept their eyes steadily fixed 
on the mill ; peihaps to ioukat the old build- 
ings, perhaps at the miller's young daughter. 

Katy Dawson was accounted by common 
consent the prettiest girl in the parish. 
Female critics in beauty would be sure to 
limit the commendation by asserting that hei 
features were irregular, that she had not a 
good feature in her face, and so forth ; but 
these remarks were always made in her ab- 
sence, and no sooner did she appear, than 
even her critics felt the power of her exceed- 
ing loveliness. It was the' Hebe look of youth 
and health, the sweet and joyous expression, 
and, above all, the unrivalled brilliancy of 
colouring, that made Raty's face, with all its 
faiihs, so pleasant to look upon. A complex- 
ion of the purest white, a coral lip, and a 
cbeek like the pear, her namesake, ''on the 
side that's next the sun," were relieved by 
rich curls of brown hair, of the deep yet del- 
icstie hue that one sometimes finds in the 
ripest a hd latest hazel nut of the season. Her 
figure was well suited to her blossomy coun- 
tenance, round, short, and child-like 5 add to 
this **a pretty fojt, a merry glance, a passinjr 
pleasing tongue,*' and no M^onder that Katy 
was the belle of the village. 

But gay and smiling though she were, the 
fair maid of the mill was little accessible to 
wooers. Her mother had long been dead, 
and her father, who held herafsthe very apple 
of his eye, kept her carefully away from the 
rustic jiinketings, at which rural flirtations 
are usually begun. Accordingly, our village 
l>ieaufy had reached the age of eighteen, with- 
out a lover. She had indeed had two ofifers ; 
one from a dashing horse-dealer, who, having 
seen her for five minutes one day, when her 
father called her to admire a nag that he was 
cheapening, proposed for her that very riight 
as they were chaffering about the prfce ; and 
took the refusal in such dudgeon, that he 
would have left the house utterly inconsolable, 
bad he not contrived to comfort himself by 
cheating the offending papa, twice as much 
as he intended, in his horse bargain. ' The 
other proffer was from a stayed, thick, sober, 
silent, middle-aged personage, who united the 
A)fBce of schoolmaster ar^ land-measurer, an 
old crony of the good mrller^g, in whose little 
parlour he bad smoked his pipe regularly 
every Saturday evening for the last thirt\ 
years, and who called him still from habit, 
^ Ybung Sam RobinsJon;^' He one evening 
as they sat together smoking outside the do6r, 
br6ke his accustomed silence with a formal 
demand of his comrade^s permission to pre- 
sent himself as a suitor td Sfifs Kitty f which 



permission being, as soon as her father couM 
<«peak for astonishment, civilly refused, Mas^ 
ter Samuel Robinson addressed himself to his 
pipe again, with his wonted phlegm, played 
.'i manful fart in emptying the ale jug, and 
discussing the Welch rabbit, reappeared 
usual, on the following Saturday, and to judge 
froQi his whole itemeanour, seemed to have 
entirely forgotten his unlucky proposal. 

Soon after the rejection of this most phil- 
osophical of all discarded swains, an impor- 
tant change took place in the neigh bourhood» 
in the shape of a new occupant of the great 
farm. The quiet respectable old couple wh6 
had resided there for half a century^ had 
erected the mossy sun-dial, and planted the 
great mulberry tree, having determined to re- 
tire from business, were succeeded by a new 
tenant from a distant county, the younisest 
son of a gentleman brought up to agricultural 
pursuits, whose spirit and activity, his bold- 
ness in stocking a?!d croppir^g, and his scien- 
tific management of manures and machinery, 
formed the strongest possible contrast with 
the old-world practices of his predecessors. 
All the village was full of admiration of the 
iritellifrent young farmer, Edward Grey; who 
being unmartieil, and of a kindly and socia- 
ble dijiposition, soon became familiar- with 
high and low, and was no where a greater 
favourite then with his opposite neighbour, 
our good miller. > 

Katy's first feeling towards her new ac- 
quaintance was an awe, altogether dififereiit 
from her usual shamefacedness ; a genuine 
fear of the quickness and talent which broke 
out, not merely in his conversation, but in 
every line of his acute and lively counten- 
ance. There was occasionally a sudden 
laughing light in his hazel eye, and a very 
arch and momentary smile, now seen, and now 
^one, to which, becoming as most people 
thought them, she had a particular aversion. 
In short, she paid the young farmer, for so he 
persisted in being called, the compliment of 
running away, as soon as he come in sight, 
for three calendar months. At the end of 
that time, appearances mended. First she 
began to Iditer at the door; th^n she staid in 
the room ; then she listened ; then she smiled ; 
then she laughed outright; then she ventured 
to look up; then she began to talk in her 
turn ; and before another month had passed* 
would prattle to Edward Grey as fearlessly 
and freely, as to her own father. 

On his side, it was clear that the young 
farhfier, with all his elegance and refinertiemt, 
his education and intelligence, liked nothing 
better than this simple village lass. He pass- 
ed over the little humout^, proper to her as « 
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jbeftuty 9fid a spoil^'d cliild, with the kindness 
af ^ induJifeut brother; was amused with 
her Jirtleganess and delighted with herK^ety. 
Gfadualiy he. kegm to iiud his own £ire side! 
lonely, and the parties of the neighbourhood i 
^boisterous ; tiie little parlour of the miller 
ierined just the happy «iediuui» quietness 
without solitude, and society without dknpa- 
tion-*aAd thither he reaorted accordffigly 
Hh spaniel, Raoger, iakiing possession of ^hej 
.^Aiddiie of the hearth-rug, just as coinfortHbiy 
«« if in bi^ master's own demesnes, and Katy's 
large t^hby cat, a dog-hater by profession, not 
inerely guboutting to the usurpation, but even 
^oetsing to erect her bristles on his approach. 
. So thf? world waned for three months more. 
-One or two little miffs had, indeed, occurred 
Jbetween the parties ; once, fur instance, at a 
<Sair held in the next town on the first of May : 
Katy having bean frightened at the lions and 
4iger8 painted outside a show, had neverthe- 
less been baJi-led. half-forced into the booth 
to look at the real living monsters by the un- 
(gallant beau. This was a sad offence. £ut 
nuluckily our village damsel had been so 
much entertained by some monkeys and par- 
N>ls on her first entrance, that she quite for- 
^t to be frightened, and afterwards, when 
^xmfronted with the royal brutes, bad taken 
i80 great a fi^ncy to a beautiful panther, as to 
.Yg'mh tu hsve him for a pet ; so that this quar- 
rel passed away almost as soon as it began. 
The second was about the colour of a ribband, 
;an election ribband. Katy having been 
BHich caught by the graceful person and 
gracious nsanners of a county can()idate who 
oalled to request her father's vote, had taken 
upon herself to canvass their opposite neigh- 
l>0ur, and was exceedingly astonished to find 
her request refused, on no better plea than a 
dififerenoe from her favourite in political 
opiAionr and a previous promise to bis oppo- 
nent The little beauty, jtstonished at her 
want of influence, and rendered zealous ^y 
opposition, began to look grave, and parties 
would certainly have run high at Hatherford, 
had not her candidate put a stop to the dis- 
pute by declining to come to the poll. So 
that that quarrel was perforce pretermitted. 
At last teal and serious anxiety overclouded 
K^:y's innocent happiness; and, as it often 
happens in this world of contradictions, the 
ffrievance took the form of a gratified wi&h« 

Of all her relations her cousin, Sophy May- 
nard, had lor^g been her favourite. She was 
^0 intelligent unaflfectod young woman, ^ few 
ymr^ older then herself, the daughter of a 
:li0ndon tradesman, excellently brought up, 
flvith a great deal of information and taste, and 
4t total abaonoe of airs i^nd finei^y. I(i p^rspi^ 



sJpe might almost be called plain ; but there 
was such natural gentility about her, her 
manners were so pleasing ancj her conversa- 
tion so attractive, that few people, after pass- 
ing an evening in her society, remembered 
hp,r want of beauty. She was e^ceedingif 
fond of the cojuatry and of her pretty cousin, 
who,on her . part, looked up to her with much of 
the respectful fondness of 9 younger aistet, 
and haii thought to herself a hundred times, 
when most pleased with their new neighbour, 

how i wish my cousin Sophy could se^ 
Edward Grey and now that cousin Sopbf 
had seen Edward Grey, poor Katy would have 
given ^11 that she possessed in the world, if 
they had never met. They were heartly de- 
lighted with each other, and proclaimed o^n- 
ly their mutual good opinion. Sophy praised 
Mr. Grey's vivacity ; Edward professed himself 
enchanted with Miss Maynard's voice. Eacji 
was astonished to find in the other a cultiva- 
tion unusual in that walk of life. They talkedi 
and latched, and sang together, and seeiueA 
so happy, that Katy, without knowing whx, 
became quite miserable, flew from Bldwf^a, 
avoided Sophy, shrunk from her kind fatber, 
and found no rest or comfort, except when 
she could creep alone to some solitary place, 
and give vent to hfr vexation in tears. Poor 
Katy! she could not tell what ailed her ; biit 
she was quite sure she was wretched^ anfi 
then she cried again. 

In the meanwhile, the intimacy b^twe^ 
the new friends became closer an(l closer. 
There was an air of intelligence between the^i 
that might have puzzled wiser heads thap tb^t 
of our simple miller-maiden. A secret-r 
could it be a love secret? And the infiuepc^e 
of the gentleman w^s fo open and fivowed, 
that Sophy, when on the point of departure^ 
consented to prolong her visit to Hatherford, 
at his request, although she had previously 
resisted Katy's solicitations and the hospita- 
ble urgency of her father. 

Affairs were in this posture, when one fine 
evening, towards the end of June« the cousins 
sallied forth for a walk, and were suddenly 
joined by Edward Grey, when at such a dis- 
tance from the house as toprevent the possibil- 
ity of Katy's stealing back thither, as bad be^ 
her usual habit on such occasions. Theijitik 
they chose led through long narrow tneadawp, 
sloping down on either side to the winding 
stream» enclosed by high hedges, and seeqi- 
ingly shut out from the world. 

A pleasant walk it was, through .tbose 
newly^^inowa meadows, just cleared qf the 
hay, with a bright rivujet mennderii^ t|iroi)gh 
banks so variously heautiful ; now fringedby 
rushes and 9eige%i M9m bor^lered bur Mw^ 
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AH^^ts tff faawthome and wood^^ne, mi ike 
bfim-rose ; now overhung by a poHard ash, or 
a ^Hv«r*baf*ked beech* or a \me*Ufet in 
blossom. Hhw a smooth' tutfv slope^ gteen 
fo^ the eye, ami soft to (he foo( ; and now 
igikin a rich embroidery of the goklen flag^, the 
parple willow-herb, the blue forge t-me^rrof^ 
and *« a tbdosaw* fresi>-water flowers of sevei- 
Ht e6lourB," making the bank as gay as a 
^rden. 

i t WH^ invpOAStbf e rvot to pause hi this lovely 
spot $ and Sopby, who had been eolleibting a 
Irrighl bun<5h of pink btossoins, the ragged- 
#obin, the wild rose, the crane's bill, and the 
fei^love, or to use the prettier Irish name of 
that superb plant, the fairy-cap, appealed t4> 
Kaly to **read a lecture of 'her country art," 
and show what every flower, as countr> 
people hold, did signify "-^a talent for which 
tbe^oung maid of the mill was as celebrated 
as Helfario. But poor Katy» who, declining 
Edward's offered arm, had loitered a littU 
behind*, gathering a long wreath of the wood- 
bine* and the briony, and the wild vetch, was. 
or pretended to be, dfioply engaged in twist- 
ing the garland round her straw bonnet, an* 
answered not a word. Siie tied on her bon- 
Ret^ however, and stood by listening, whilst 
the other two continued to talk of the symbo- 
lic meaning of flowers, quoting the well- 
known lines from the Winter's Tale, and the 
almost equally charming passage from Phil- 
aster. 

At length Edward, who, during the conver- 
sation, had been gathering, all that he could 
collect of the tall almond-scented tufts of the 
elegant meadow sweet, whose crested blos- 
soms arrange themselves in a plumage so 
richly delicate, said, holding up his nosegay, 
<*I do not kn(>w what mystical interpretation 
may be attached to this plant in Katy's 'coun- 
try art,' but it is my favourite amon/c'st 
flowers; and if I were inclined to follow the 
Eastern fashion of courtship, and make iove 
by a nosegay, I should certainly send it to 
pUad my cause. And it shall be so," he 
added, afterashc^rt pause, his bright and sud- 
den smile illuming his whole countenance; 
<*the botanical name signifies, the Queen of 
tbo iVfeadow, and wherever I oflfer this tribute, 
wherever I place this tuft, the homage of my 
helirt, the proflt^r of my hand, sfhall go also. 
Ob, that the oflering might find favour with 
my queen!" Katy heard no more. She 
turned away to a little bay formed by the 
fivnlet, where a bed of pebbles, overhung bv 
a gfra^sy bank, afforded a commodious seat, 
and there she sat her down, trembling, cold 
tind wretched ^ understanding, for the first 
time, her dwn feelings, and Wondering if any 



body in all the world had ever been ^ 
hi^ypy before. ' 

'J'iiere she sat, with the tears rolling down* 
het eheek% unconstciously making '^tings of 
rushes that grew thereby,*' and Edwarn's dogf 
Ranger, who had been watchifrg a shOal oi 
minnows at play in the shallow wnter, and 
every now and then inserting his hn^t pair 
into the stream^ as if trying to catch one, 
can^e to her, and laid his rough head, and hii 
lon^ oarling brown ears, into her lap, and 
looked at her " with eyes whone human liiean^ 
ing did not need the aid of speech "'—eyes 
foH of pity and of lovo; for Hunger, in com- 
mon with all the fore-footed world, loved Katy 
dearly ; and now he looked up in her face^ 
md licked her cold hand. Oh! kinder ancl 
fftithfuller than your master, thought poof 
Katy, as with a fresh gush of tears, she laid 
her sweet face on the dog's head, and sal in 
that position, as it seemed to her, for ages, 
wtiilst her companions were looking and land* 
rng some white water-lilies. 

At last they approached, and shie aroM^ 
tastily, and tremblingly, and walked on,anX' 
ous to escape observation. Your garland 
3 loose, Katy," said Edward, lifting his hand 
to her bonnet : " come and see how nicely I 
^ave fastened it ! No clearer mirror than 
the dark smooth basin of wat^r, under those 
hazels ! come !" He put her hand under his- 
arm, and leil her thither; and there, when 
mechanically she cast hei eyes on the strean>^ 
she saw the rich tuft of meadow-sweet, iht^ 
identical Queen of the Meadow, waving Wktf 
a plume, over her own straw bonnet; Mt 
herself caught in Edward's arms, for, between 
surprise and joy, she had well nigh fallen ^ 
and when, with instinctive modesty, she 
escaped from his embrace, and took r»»fuge' 
with her cousin, the first sound that she hear<l 
was bophy*s effectionate whisper, knew it 
all the time, Katy ! every body knew it bu« 
you ! and the wedding must be next weekf. 
for 1 have promised Edward to stay and be 
hride's-maid ; and the very next week they 
were married. — Our Village. 



THE FAMILY OF ELIBANK. 

Every body is familliar with the mode of 
life practised some two or three hundred 
years ago on the Scottish borders. Mr hen a 
housewife ran out of butcher-meat, she either 
presented a pair of spurs under cover at din- 
ner, as a bint that her sons and husband should 
ride out to obtain a supply, or, if inclined to 
be a little more provident, informed them, in 
the afternoon, that the hough was in the 
pot," thereby insinuating that her beef-barrel 
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WM' reduced to its last and worst fragment. 
ti is told that Scott of Harden, the ancrstoi 
of a very respectable family which still flour- 
ishes oil the border, was one d$^y coming 
iiofye with a large drove of cattle, which he 
kad lifted) as the phrase went, in some of the 
4ales of Cuml>erland, when he happened to 
espy a largfe haystack in a farm-yar<i bf th< 
way-side, which appeared to him as if it could 
baye foddered his prey for half the winter 
Vexed to think that this could not also he 
lifted) the chieftan looked at it very earnestly, 
aiui said, with bitter and emphatic expression, 
By my saul, if ye had four feet, ye should 
fang too."" A member of this family was 
what might have then been called unfortu- 
nate in one of his enterprises. Having in 
▼aded the territories of Sir Gidoon Murray of 
' Elibank, ancestor of tho noble family of that 
aanie and title, he was inveigled by the latter 
into an ambuscade, and taken, as it were, in 
the very fact. Murray, being an officer of 
state, thought himself t>ound to make an ex- 
ample of the offender, and ho accordingly gave 
orders to the unfortunate Harden to prepare 
for immediate execution. Elated with his 
▼ictory, he went home and communicated 
his intention to his lady. •* Are you mad ?" 
said her ladyship ; '* would you hang the 
young laird of Hanlen,you that has sue rnony 
unmarried daughters ? Na, na, iiMl be a han- 
tle mair wiselike to make the young laird 
marry ane o* them." The eloquence of the 
lady prevailed ; and, as young Harden was 
in perilous circumstances, and was expected 
gladly to accept of any alternative to avoid 
an ignominious death , it was resolved that he 
should wed Muckle-Mou'd Meg,'' the third 
daughter of the family, who was distinguish- 
ed by what« in modern phraseology, is termed 
an "open countenance;" that is, in less 
metaphorical language, her mouth extended 
from ear to ear. The alternative was accord- 
ingly proposed to the culprit, buU to the as- 
tonishment of all concerned^ it was at once 
rejected. Weel, weel, young man," says 
the laird of Elibank, "ye'sget 'till the morn's 
mornin to think about it," and so saying, he 
left the youn^f laird in his dungeon to his own 
agreeable reflections, in the morning. Har- 
den, after a sleepless night, looked out from 
the window, or rather hole of his cell, and 
saw the gallows erected in the yard, and all 
ike apparatus of deaih prepared. His hearr 
failed him, and he began to think that life, 
even though spent in the society of Muc- 
kle-Mou'd Meg," was not a thing to be rashl\ 
thrown away. He declared his willingness, 
therefore, to accept of the maiden's hand. 
There was no Anarriage laws in those days*— 



no proclamation of bauns— no sesskm^eltrk's 
fees. The priest was sent for, and the indii* 
soluble knot was tied. Nor did Haiden ever 
repent of his bargain ; for Meg, notwitbstaod* 
ing t!ie deformity from which she took her 
name, was in fact one of the best creatures 
in existence, possessed of a gieat fund of ex- 
cellent sense,and withal a handsome /}er«(ma- 
bU \voman. She turned out an admirabfo 
wife, managed the household of Harden with 
the utmost propriety ; and a union which had 
taken place under such extraoulinary circum* 
:$tances, and with such very unpromising au^ 
pices, was in the highest degree cordial and 
constant. — Chamber* 9 Scottish Jeitt aad 
Anecdotes. 

HAPPINESS. 
What is happiness? 'Tis something often: 
sought, but seldom found, by man. Itifia 
desired acquisition that is rarely acquired— 
a boon rejected by its petitioners— a goal 
that is not often reached. How incongruous 
is man! how wise, and how foolish; how 
potent, and how feeble ; how complex, and 
how simple! he professes to seek for happi- 
ness, yet how often do we observe him cast 
It from him, and reject it as dross, while with; 
ipuerile forwardness he pursues its phantom 
|with the delusive hope of overtaking it. With 
the substance far behind, he still keeps on^ 
ward in pursuit of the sh :dow, and thouglr 
oft deceived, he* never abandons the futile 
hope of accomplishing his purpose. When- 
ever he stretches forth his hand to reach it, 
like the airy dagger of Macbeth, it resolfcs 
itself into nouffht, he *' hfts it not, and yet 
he sees it still," thus does he continue still 
ihrouph life, alw:iys in pursuil, till in the 
tefleciive hour which sometimes preceedes 
dissolution, he perceives that happiness roiifht 
have beeft his, but relinquished it for— noth- 
ing. J. A. N. 

THE MAD MINISTER OF MOFFAT. 

Dr. Walker, Professor of Natural History 
at Kdinbiirg, a man of great science, and also 
of great worth, was not a little finical in diess. 
H(s hairwitessing was, till afterwards that be 
i(ot a wig, the work of two or three bourt 
rivery ddy. Once when he was travellinf 
from Moffat, where he was then minister, to 
pay a visit to the late Sir James Cleik of 
Pennycuikf he stopped-at a country barbers 
on the way, in order to have his hairdiessed. 
The barber, who, although he had often heard 
of his customer, but was unacquainted with 
his person, did all that he could to obey the 
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oucierous directions vbich he received ; with 
astonishing patience did he, for three hours, 
curl« uncurl, friz, and labour at the doctor's 
hair. At length, however, he coulil not avoid 
exclaiming, In all my life, I never heard of 
a man so ill to please as you, except the mad 
minUter of Moffat. 



OBieiVAL. t 

SPRING. 

BT B. OEO. taVIBR. 
I. 

Hark ! who is this with tripping feet, 
With sunny skies and voice so sweet i 
"With flow'ry ringlets in her hair — 
Teli me, who is this beauteous fair ? 
I hear the warb'ling blue bird's notei 
I see the ground-bird's russet coat, 
I see the red-bird's flashing wing, 
I hear the distant robin sing — 
All hail i all hail ! O beauteous Spring ! 

n. 

Hark ! who is this that bounds along, 
"With blithesome step and joyous song-^ 
That gilds the top of yonder hill, 
And flashes on the opening rill ? 
I hear the squirrel barking loud, 
1 see the brightening azure cloud, 
I hear the forest vocal ring, 
I hear rejoicing Nature sing — 
All hail ! all hail ! beauteous Spring ! 

nr. 

Hark ! who is this, all clothed with light, 
That scatters blossoms in her flight. 
That bids the swelling buds be seen, 
And decks the earth in robes of i^reen ? 
'A voice is in the duncing stream. 
That glistens in the bright sun-beam — 
I heai* it as the willows swing, 
Swayed by the zephyr's downy wing— 
A welcome to returning Spring ! 

IV. 

Say, who is this all decked with smiles^ 
Comes she from the Indian isles, 
Where swift the sunny streamlets flow 
O'er^ diamond sands that gleam below ? 
She comes, she comes, o'er land and main, 
She breaks old Winter's icy chain — 
Then haste, ye maidens, chaplets biing. 
Aye, trip it in the merry ring. 
To welcome bright returning Spring ! 

V. 

Ah, this is Spring ! the bright and gay, 
Her reign is welcomed of the l;iy. 
Of thousand warblers from the steep 
Of mountain high, and valley deep— 
Ah, this is Spring ! the treads the skies 
And brightens the cerulean dyes ; 
She spreads o'er earth her magic wing^ 
Then quickly shoots each living thing. 
To welcome bright returning Spring. 

CharUtm^ N. T May, 1840. 
▼OL. 6,— No. 5—2. 



THE DYING CHILD. 

** Sweet mother, I seem gentle music to hear—" 
•"Tis but fancy, my child; turn to slumber 
again." 

** Nay, surely 'tis music, hark, mother ! 'tis near; 
It floats round my couch with its gladdening 
strains." 

"*Tis but fkncy, my child ; let me moisten thy lips 
These breezes will temper thy feverish brow ; 

Some bee buizes by as its nectar it sips ; 
'Tis nothing, my child} thou wilt rest better 
now." 

" Then, 'tis nothing, dear mother, and yet suie 'tis 
sweet ; 

It comforts my soul, for it whispers of bliss : 
Were I dying, and angels my spiiit would g^reet^ 
They could not bring welcomer music than this* 

" And do you not hear it ? and do you not see 
Yon seraph that beckons nie hence to the sky ? 

Perhaps, dearest mother, 'tis sent but to me ; 
May I go if it calls? may I yield it reply ?" 

Gentle babe, I came for thee ; 

I did come to bear thee home. 
Far from mortal agony ; 

Come then, gentle infant, come. 

Cool shall be that fervid cheek. 

Every tear be wiped away ; 
Ere the orient morning break 

Thou shalt be in endless day. 

Yes, meek babe, 'twas I that sangi 
Heavenly anthems thou didst hear^ 

Strains to soothe thy dying pang, 
Hvmns thy parting soul to cheer. 

Tell her on whose tender breast. 
Soft reclines thy fainting head. 

Thou shalt shortly be at rest- 
Say not, numbered with the deadi 

No ; while o'er thy mouldering dust 

falls the tear of earthly love. 
Thou shalt live, amidst the just. 

Brighter Wit in Heaven above* 

Bid her, then, sweet babe, rejoice 
That to her the boon was given, 

To resign, at Jesus' voice. 

One more cherub saint to Heaven. 



MISS WILBERPORCE. 

When Mr. Wilberforce was chosen msm* 
ber for York, his daughter, in walking home 
from the scene of the election, was cheered by 
an immense crowd, who followed her to her 
own door, crying, "Mips Wilberforce forever! 
Miss Wilberforce for ever!" The young 
lady turned as she was ascending the stair, and, 
motioned to the populace to he quiet, said, 
very emphatically, " Nay, gentlemen, if you 
please, not MUb Wilberforce forever which 
tent them all home in good humomr. 
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THE MAN OF THE WORLD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " THE FORGER." 

. The church-bell was tolling for divine ser- 
^ce, and I was just thinking what a delight- 
ful situation was that of a parish priest, when 
a friend, who often laughed at the strange per- 
versity of feeling which would never allow me 
to remain long in one situation or employment, 
entered, and leading me out of the room to the 
top of the U. S. Hotel, claimed the fulfilment 
of a promise which I had made him of relating 
the history of a life marked, perhaps, with 
more changes than often falls to the lot of mor- 
tal^ man; and a$ I had nothing better to do, I 
commenced the following narrative. 

You know, my dear Jack, that I am one of 
those ever changing people who cannot, for 
the life of them, predict what may be their situ- 
ations or opinions one hour hence, any more 
than they can jump from off the City Hall with- 
out breaking their necks ; indeed I may say, 
that I have in my day gone through more chan- 
ges than the moon or Chamelion, and yet feel 

as far from settled as the day I was seventeen any stage, was to make liis debut 



me an d but you imut not think metiin; 
ray object is to efface From your mind any 
feelings of au affection which could never meet 
with a return. ******* * 

CLARISSA. 

Here was a blow to all my hopes ; risii^in a 
fit ofMesperation, I tore all the beautifhl sonnets 
to atoms, and packing up my clothes, rushed 
from the peaceful home of my parents, and a 
few hours saw me in New York without a 
dollar. The first week I spent at an inn, mak- 
ing inquiry for employment in an office, but 
as I could get no employment, and consequent- 
ly could not pay my board, I was told very 
civilly I must find another lodging, and leave 
my clothes as security for the debt already con- 
tracted. Heaven and earth, Clarissa, thought 
I — when looking up I saw one of the prettiest 
twirls I ever beheld standing on the steps of the 
jFranklin Theatre. Catching my eye, she 
smiled, and a moment after she entered the 
theatre, and disappeared. I could not resist, 
but followed also,, met the manager at the 
door, was engaged, and the next Monday 
evening, a young gentleman neyer before on 



years old. I have been christian, infidel and 
Jew — I have studied law, physic, divinity and 
quackery — have strut my hour upon the stage, 



i shall never forget that week. I studied 
my part almost night and day ; for on that 
night I was to appear as the chief person, and 



slept in a palace and a sugar hogshead — ^have -rny lovely inamorata should witness my sue- 
had one hundred sweethearts ; learned ten in- 1 cess. I must confess I was*greatly in love 
struments and five languages; have been grocer, 1 with her, and did all I could to obtain her good 



bookseller, clerk,book-kee!per, church- warden, 
and janitor — have laughed with the gay, and 
wept with the sorrowful; have never done much 
harm because I could not keep long enough in 
the mind ; and should have accomplished a 
deal of good had not my attention been called 
to something else at the moment I was put- 
ting my best schemes in execution. 

I remember when I was about sixteen years 
old, falling desperately in love with a beautiful 
creature, than whom, even to this day, I have 
never seen aught more lovely or enchanting ; 
for three whole weeks I did nothing but sigh 
and look unutterable things across the street at 
her chamber, as she sat at work before the 
open window ; night after night I spent gazing 
at the moon, and writing sonnets to Clarissa, 
till at last the dear girl pitying my situation, 
gave me the following love letter: 

Sir.— 

. At the risk of your thinking me a bold or 
froward girl, I am going to write to you, be- 
cause I consider it an imperative duty. My 
conduct of this morning must have appeared 
strange to one from whom I had received so 
many marks of kindness and attention ; but I 
felt I was acting consistently. I saw with 
feelings of deep regret that you i^erQ.fond of 



opmion, protesting that she was my only 
adored Lavinia. Nor did I think she was 
deaf to my suit, although I did not qnite like 
the familiarily wi^ which she was treated by 
some of the actors. All things went smooth 
till the middle of the second act ; the audience 
were pleased, and elated with their approba- 
tion, I turned to take a look at the wings where 
I knew Lavinia was standing, when what 
should I see, but my fair one reading the note 
dated ten days previous frojn my CUrissa, and 
they laughing with all their might. Forget- 
ful of all but the ridiculous light in which I 
was placed by my folly in leaving the letter in 
the dressing room, I rushed from the stage, 
snatched the paper from her hand, and dis- 
appeared, leaving the manager to account for 
my absence in any way he might think pro- 
per. 

Being once more a gentleman at large, I set 
out in search of employment, and almost im- 
mediately found myself opposite a window 
where a number of placards on different cdour- 
ed paper, announced clerks wanted, book- 
keepers, bar-keepers, teachers, servants, gar- 
deners and grocers. 

Delighted at my unexpected success, I en- 
tered and a long man, with along nose, long 
hair> long legs, long coat sleeves, andeyfes that 
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loAed longingly toiterda the door, as if in 
search of a long wanted cuHtomer, to afford 
him along expeeted dinnpr, asked what I want- 
ed. 

** Do you want a book-keeper, sir ?" said I. 
" No." 

*♦ A Clerk in a dry good store ?" 
" No." 

" In a Grocery ?" 
« No." 

"To attend bar, sir?" 

« No, Sir." 

"A Gardener?" 

" No, Sir." 
Then what the devil do all those papers 
in the window mean, sir ?" 

" That I may want Aem," answered he. 

But 1" he adcied, after a pause," if you are 
in need of either of those situations, and will 
pay me a dollar I will insure yon a good berth." 

Without more ado, I paid him ray dollar, 
and Ae next morning's paper announced : 

*' Wanted, a book keeper, two teachers, six 
clerks, four bar-keepers, a farmer, and a gar- 
dener want situations, apply at street." 

Punctual to the hour I applied at the office, 
and received a ticket directed to Mr. Takem, 
he wanted a book-keeper, but I found he must 
work for nothing and find himself, with the 
hope of getting a fine insight into business if 
Mr. Takem did any. 

In this way I was sent all over the city, till 
C agreed to write ten hours a day, for Lawyer- 
Catchem, for three dollars a week. 

I soon found that my employer was, what 
is termed by the profession, a pettifogger, and 
my adventures in his service were both numer- 
ous and curious, I will give you the last of 
Ihera, Jack, and you shall judge if I earned 
my wages. 

It was Sunday night, and I was to watch 
he house of a delinquent debtor that we ex- 
Dected to abscond before morning. 1 had ob- 
ained possession of a room that overlooked 
.he one in which the poor man was spending 
tiis last day with his family. I saw the bible 
jrought out — I beheld them on their knees — I 
5ould hear the voice of suppressed anguish in 
wrhich the father besought the protection of an 
\lmighty God upon his desolate wife and 
jhildren, and the sobs of the daughter and the 
nother were distinctly audible, where I sat. 
tte strained them one by one to his breast, 
ussed them, took his hat, went to the door, 
opened it, shut it again, returned and threw 
limself on the bed, unable to tear himself away 
Tom all that he held dear in life. 

I watched long and anxiously for his depart- 
ire, but I saw no signs of it, the light was ex- 
inguished and the wretched man slept. How 
mxiouply I noted every movement in the 



opposite chamber I hoped, I prayed that he 
had escaped ; for I knew the morning would 
plunge him in a prison. The son rose! I 
looked — there sat the man, pale and haggard,' 
and all that I could do was to return to my 
employer and tell him to send the myrmidons 
of the law to wreak their vengeance upon an 
unfortunate but honest man. 'Tis true, I told a 
iitde boy to run to him, and let him know the 
officers were coming ? but Uiough he left the 
house, he was taken in the street ; his goods 
were seized, his wife and cliildren left with- 
out a penny for their support, and he himself 
was cast into prison, and the next marning 
found dead in his cell. Disgusted with the 
law, I once more applied to Uie Intelligence 
office, and my next situation was in a c^ool 
as attendant teacher. 

To be continued* 



We feel pleasure in transfering to our co- 
lumns the following touching lines, from the 
pen of the gifted Mrs. Sigourney ; well may 
she be considered the Hemans of America — 
and well may our country feel proud of her. 
There is a pathos in the following, which '}» 
derived at once from the depth and fulness o^ 
a mother^ s love. 

THE WIDOW'S CHAHGE, 
her Daughter's Bridal, 

BT Hits. LTDIA H. SIGOURNET. 

Deal gently thou, whose hand has won 

The young- bird fi'om the nest away. 
Where careless *neath a vernal sun 

She gaily carroll'd daiy by day — 
The haunt is lone, — the heart must grieve. 

From whence her tiniid wing doth soar. 
They pensive list, at hush of eve. 

Yet hear her gushing song no more. 

Deal gently with her. — thou art dear. 

Beyond what vestal lips have told. 
And like a lamb, from fountains clear 

She turns, confiding to the fold ; 
She round. thy sweet domestic bower. 

The wreaths of changeless love shall twine, 
Watch for thy step at vesper hour. 

And blend her holiest prayer with thine. 
Deal gently, thou, when far away, 

*Mid stranger scenes her foot shall rove. 
Nor let thy tender cares decay. 

The soul of woman lives in love ; 
And should*st thou, wondering, marX a tear 

Unconscious from her eyelid break, 
Be pitiful, and soothe the fear 

That man's strong heart can ne'er partake. 

A mother yields her g^m to thee, 

On thy true breast to sparkle rare- 
She places 'neath thy household tree 

The idol of her fondest care ; 
And by thy trust to be forgiven, 

V\ hen judgment wakes in terror wild, 
By all thy treasur'd hopes of heaven. 

Deal gpcatly with (ho Widow's child. 
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SUPERSTITION OF THE HORSE 
SHOE. 

The horse shoe was of old, held to be of es- 
pecial service as a security against the attacks 
of evil spirits. This virtue may have been 
afsigned, perhaps, by the rule of coiltraries, 
from its being a thing incompatible with the 
cloven foot of the Evil One ; or from the rude 
resemblance which the horse shoe bears to the 
rays of glory which, in ancient pictures, are 
made to surround the heads of saints and an- 
gels ; or, finally, from some notion of its pu- 
rity acquired in passing through the fire. This 
latter supposition receives some countenance 
from the method resorted to for the cure of 
horses that had become vicious, or afflicted by 
any distemper which village farriery did not 
understand; such disease was invariably at- 
tributed to witchcraft, and the mode of cure 
seems to imply the belief that the imperfect 
purification by fire of the shoes which the ani- 
mal wore, had afforded an inlet to malevolent 
influences. Accordingly, the horse was led 
into the smithy ; the door was closed and bar- 
red ; the shoes were taken off, and placed in 
the fire, and the witch or warlock was speed- 
ily under the necessity of removing the spell 
under which the animal suffered. 

We have a farther proof that the efficacy of 
fire constituted a part of the virtues inherent in 
the horse shoe, in the manner of reclaiming 
bewitched milk. All who have the manage- 
ment of a dairy know that at certain seasons 
of the year butter will not ** come" from cream, 
nor milk be converted into curd, with the same 
ease as at others. The modern reasoners on 
the causes of things look upon this as being 
occasioned by the sort of food the cattle take ; 
but all the farmers' wives of last century knew 
perfectly well that it was the effect of nothing 
else but some envious person^s evil eye ; and 
they took their nieasures accordingly. On the 
return of the milkmaids from the loaning with 
their milking pails upon their heads, when the 
foremost took down her vessel in order to pass 
under the door-way, the mistress was ready to 
drop a horse shoe heated redhot into the milk. 
It was necessary that the ceremony should be 
performed at the instant when the young wo- 
man was lowering the pail; and as it was farther 
required that no one should be aware of the 
good dame's intention, the troop of milkmaids 
was often thrown into the utmost dismay by 
the sudden bubbling and hissing, and the 
screams of their companion more immediately 
concerned. The loss of the whole meal of 
milk was the usual consequence, to say noth- 
ing of the work created for the cooper by the 
crash of lumWing cogues ; but these were mat- 
ters of inferior importance, the future produc- 
tiveness of the milk being an ample set-off 



against lesser mischaneUss— and that, it nted 
scarcely be added, was invariably secured. 

A horse shoe was commonly nailed upon 
the dodrs of the cow-houses ; but this was not 
at all times a sufficient protection, as in sum- 
mer the cows were not driven home at night, 
but milked a-field, and shut up in an open enclo- 
sure. When people^began to be half ashamed 
of superstition, instead of nailing the horse 
shoe on the outside, they fixed it to the inside 
of the doors both of dwelling-houses and farm- 
offices ; and in that situation it may at this day 
be detected in many parts of the country. 
Thus the devil, though not openly defied, 
might come to bum his fingers if he were to 
attempt an entrance. 

Sailors are, or were, for the most part, care- 
ful to have a horse shoe nailed to the mizen- 
mast, or somewhere on deck near midships, 
for the protection of the vessel. 

The Chinese have their ton^bs built in the 
shape of the horse shoe, as we are informed 
by Captain Hall, in his voyage to Loo Choc; 
which custom is very curious, as it may be 
fairly regarded as a branch of the superstition 
prevalent among ourselves 



(oRieiiri.L.) 
WOMAN. 

Not thine — ^not thine is the glitering crest. 

And the glance of the snow whi«e plume ; 
Nor the badge that gleams from the ivarrior's breast, 

Like a star 'mid the battle's gloom ! 
Nor is tliy place 'mid thy country's host, 

Where the war-steed champs the rein- 
Where waving plumes are like sea-foam tossed 

And the turf wears a gory stain ! 

Not these — not these are thy glorious dower ; 

But a holier gift is thine, 
When the proud have fallen in triumph's hour. 

And the red blood flows like wine ; 
To wipe the dew from the clammy brow-^ 

To raise the drooping head — 
To cool the parched lips' fevered glow, 

And to soothe the lowly bed ! 

Not thine — not thine is 'the towering height. 

Where ambition makes his throne ; 
The timid dove wings not her flight 

Where the eagle soars alone ; 
But in the hall and in the bower, 

And by the humblest hearth, 
Man feels the charm and owns the power 

That binds him still to earth. 

Yes, these are thine ^~and who can say 

His is a brighter doom, 
Who winds fame's glory wreath of bay. 

Round an aching brow to bloom ? 
Oh, to watch death's livid hues depart — 

To sooth eajch pang of wo. 
And to whisper hope to the fainting h^art. 

Is the proudest meed below, 
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THE DEAF POSTILLION. 

In the month of January, 18U4, Joey Dud- 
dle, a well known postillion on the north road, 
caught a cold through sleeping without his 
nightcap? deafne^ was, eventually, the con- 
sequence ; and, as it will presently appear, a 
young fortune-hunter lost twenty thousand 
pounds and a handsome wife, through Joey 
Uuddle^s indiscretion, in omitting, on one fatal 
occasion, to wear his sixpenny woollen night- 
cap. 

Joey did not discontinue driving after his 
misfortune ; his eyes and his spurs were, gen- 
erally speaking, of more utility in his monoto- 
nous avocation than his ears. His stage was, 
invariably, nine miles up the road, or *a long fif- 
teen' down towards Gretna ; and he had repeat- 
ed his two rides so often, that he could have 
gone over the ground blindfold. People in chai- 
ses are rarely given to talking with their pos- 
tillions. Joey knew, by experience, what were 
the two or three important questions in post- 
ing, and the usual times and places when and 
f where ihef were asked ; and he was always 
I prepared with the proper answers. At those 
parts of the road where objects of interest to 
strangers occurred, Joey faced about on his 
saddle, and if he perceived the eyes of his pas- 
sengers fixed upon him, their lips in motion, 
and their fingers pointing towards a gentleman's 
seat, a fertile valley, a beautiful stream, or a 
fine wood, he naturally enough presumed that 
^ they were in the act of inquiring what the seat, 
the valley, the stream, or the wood was called; 
and he replied according to the fact. The 
noise of the wheels was a very good excuse 
for such trifling blunders as Joey occasionally 
made ; and whenever he found himself pro- 
gressing towards a dilemma, he very dexter- 
ously contrived, by means of i sly poke with 
his spur, to make his hand-horse evidently re- 
quire the whole of his attention. At the jour- 
ney's end, when the gentleman he had driven 
produced a purse, Joey, without looking at 
his lips, knew that he was asking a question, 
to which it was his duty to reply, ** Nineteen 
and sixpence," or "Two-andrtwenty shillings" 
according as the job had been the *' short up" 
or the "long down." If any more questions 
were asked, Joey suddenly recollected some- 
thing that demanded his immediate attention, 
begged pardon, promised to be back in a mo- 
ment, and disappeared ^ever to return. The 
natural expression of his features indicated a 
remarkably taciturn disposition ; almost every 
one with whom he came in contact, was de- 
terred, by his physiognomy, from asking him 
any but necessary questions ; and as he was 
experienced enough to answer, or cunning 
enough to evade these, when he thought fit, 
but few travellers ever discovered that Joey 



Duddle was deaf, So blind is man in some 
cases, even to his bodily defects, that Joey, 
judging from his general success in giving 
correct replies to the queries propounded to 
him, almost doubted his own infirmity, and 
never would admit that he was above one point 
beyond ** little hard of hearing." 

On the first of June, in the year 1806, about 
nine o'clock in the morning, a chaise and four 
was perceived approaching towards the inn 
kept by Joey's master, at a first rate Gretna 
Green gallop. As it dashed up to the door, 
the postboys vociferated the usual call for two 
pair of horses in a hurry ; but unfortunately 
the innkeeper had only Joey and his tits at 
home ; and as the four horses which brought 
the chiase from the last posting-house had al- 
ready done a double job that day, the lads 
would not ride them on through so heavy a 
stnge as the *'long down." 

** How excessively provoking !" exclaimed 
one of the passengers ; ** I am certain that our 
pursuers are not far behind us. The idea of 
having the cup of bliss dashed from my very 
lips, — of such beauty and aflluence being 
snatched from me for want of a second pair of 
paltry posters,— drives me frantic !" 

** A Gretna Green afifair, I presume, sir V* 
observed the inquisitive landlord. 

The gendeman made no scruple of admit- 
ting that he had runaway with the fair young 
creature who accompanied him, and that she 
was entided to a fortune of twenty thousand 
pounds: — " one half of which," continued the 
gendeman, **I would freely give if I had 
it, to be at this instant behind four horses, 
scampering away, due north, at full speed." 

** I can assure you, sir," said the landlord, 
" that a fresh pair of such animals as I offer 
you, will carry you over the ground as quick 
as if you had ten dozen of the regular road- 
hacks. No man keeps better catde than I do, 
and this pair beats all the others in my stables 
by two miles an hour. But in ten minutes, 
perhaps, and certainly within half an hour — " 

** Half an hour! half a minute's delay might 
ruin me," replied the gendeman, " I hope I 
shall find the character you have given your 
cattle a correct one ; — dash on postillion !" 

Before this short conversation between the 
innkeeper was concluded, Joey Duddle had 
put to his horses — which were, of course, kept 
harnessed — and taken his seat, prepared to 
start at a moment's notice. He kept his eye 
upon the innkeeper, who gave the usual signal 
of a rapid wave of the hand, as soon as the 
gentleman ceased speaking; and Joey Duddle's 
catde, in obedience to the whip aflj spur, hob- 
bled off at that awkward and eviJWy painful 
pace, which is, perforce, adopte(Mb te most 
praiseworthy post-horses for the ^tf&i'niiii* 
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Utes or ^ of their journey. But the pair over 
which Joey presided were, as the innkeeper 
had asserted, very speedy ; and the gentleman 
soon felt satisfied, that it would take an extra- 
ordinary quadruple team to overtake thqm. 
His hopes rose at the sight of each succeeding 
milestone ; he ceased to put his head out of 
the window every five minutes, and gaze anx- 
iously up the road ; he already anticipated a 
triumph — when a crack a crush, a shriek from 
the lady, a jolt, an instant change of position, 
and a positive pause occurred, in the order in 
which they are stated, with such suddenness, 
and relative rapidity, that the gentleman was, 
for a moment or two, utterly deprived of his 
presence of mind by alarm and astonishment. 
The bolt which connects the fore- wheels, 
splinter-bar, springs, fore-bed, axletree, et ceV 
€ra, with the perch that passes under the body 
of the chaise to the hind wheel-springs and 
<)arriage, had snapped asunder ; the whole of 
the fore parts were instantly dragged onwards 
by the horses ; the traces by which the body 
was attached to the fore springs gave way; tho 
chaise fell forward, and of course, remained 
stationary, with its contents, in the middle of 
tlie road ; while the deaf postillion rode on, 
with his eyes intently fixed on vacuity before 
liim, as though nothing whatever had hap-, 
pened. 

Alarmed and indignant in the highest degree, , 
at the postillion's conduct, the gentleman shou-^ 
i«d with all his might such exclamations as 
any man would naturally use on such an oc- 
•casion ; but Joey, although still but at a lit- 
tle distance, took no notice of what had oc-i 
curred behind his back, and very complacent- 
ly trotted his horses on at the rate of eleven 
or twelve miles an hour. He thought the cat- 
tle went better than ever; his mind was occu- 
pied with the prospect of a speedy termination 
to his journey ; he felt elated at the idea of 
outstripping the pursuers, — for Joey had dis- 
crimination enough to perceive, at a glance„ 
that his passengers were runaway lovers, — and 
he went on very much to his own satisfaction. 
As he approached the inn which terminated 
the "long down," Joey, as usual, put his hor- 
ses upon their mettle, and they, having noth- 
ing but a fore carriage and a young lady's 
trunk behind them, rattled up to the door at a 
rate unexampled in the annals of posting, with 
all the little boys and girls in the neighbour- 
hood hallooing in their rear. 

It was not until he drew up to the inn door 
and glided from his saddle, that Joey discov- 
ered his disaster ; and nothing could equal the 
utter astonishment which his features then 
displayed. Ae gazed at the place where the 
body of i^^Jp^ise, his passengers, and hind 
wh.ee^s <mg0io have been, for above a minute, 



and then suddenly st?yy;ed down the roadl on 
foot under an idea that ne must very recently 
have dropped them. On nearing a little eleva- 
tion, which commanded above two miles of 
the ground over which he had come^he found 
to his utter dismay, that noVaces of the main 
body of his chaise were perceptible ; nor could 
he discover his passengers, who had, as it ap- 
peared in the sequel, been overtaken by the 
young lady's friends. Poor Joey immediately 
ran into a neighbouring hay-loft, where he hid 
himself, in despair, for three days ; and when 
discovered, he was with great difficulty per- 
suaded by his master, who highly esteemed 
him, to resume his whip, and return to his 
saddle. 



LOVE IN THE COUNTRY 
Is very often only a wild flower of chance 
growth ; it springs up here and there, almost 
unaware — sometimes is found by a woodside, 
in a green land, or by a garden gate, John is 
going to fetch up his horses at the same time 
that Mnry sets out to milk her cows, and they 
very naturally join in conversation. It may 
at first only begin with a cold "good morn- 
ing." But then, hang those cows ! thej^ play 
such freaks, and will often run away^ without 
giving a moment's warning: then John, of 
course, runs after them, and Mary thanks hira 
for assisting her. Love is a very Proteus, and 
has before now come in the shape of a gad 
fly, has first spoken in the creak of a gate, 
blushed while being helped up with a basket 
of butter, sprung up with a swarm of bees, or 
appeared in the shape of a stray lamb. In a 
large farm house, too, there are nearly as many 
lads as lasses employed as servants ; and in 
summer they all work together in the fields — 
eat and drink at^he same table when at home, 
and thus have every opportunity of studying 
each other's temper. Tliis I hold is a much 
safer way to choose a wife than mere chance 
wooing, where miss makes up herself before- 
hand to be very shy and very modest, and the 
youth can hardly say **boo to a goose!" as 
the old country wives have it. But when they 
live in "place" together for a year or two, 
what at first is efl!ected, gradually gives place 
to reality. They appear to each other what 
jthey will be after marriage ; and I have known 
them jog together to the market town to pur- 
chase half a dozen chairs, or what not, to start 
house-keeping with, months before marriage. 
"There is no secret made of the affair; the 
old farmer knows all about it, and often cracks 
his joke in the harvest field, bringing a color 
to Mary's cheek, and a peculiar " sheepish- 
ness " to Jolm's countenance, when he says, 
"Well, John, when's the marriage to take 
place? — Remember I find a leg of mutton to 
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the wedding." — "I dutina know, measler," 
says John, looking at Mary, who has found 
something very curious in an ear of vom 
which she is pulling to pieces. " I dunna 
know ; but we munna be waur nor the man 
who took the pig hoam before he got a sty*" 
Then the old people often wonder what young 
folk can find to talk about when they get to- 
gether, "gauking" about, as they terra it, in 
the cold; "Marry, courting man be warm 
wark." — Bural Sketches. 



WIT IN CHOOSING TEXTS. 
A young preacher, in the time of James I., 
being appointed to hold forth before the vice- 
chancellor and heads of the colleges of Ox- 
ford, chose for his text, ** What, eannot ye 
watch one hour?" which carried a personal 
allusion, as the vice-chancellor happened to 
be one of those heavy-headed persons who 
cannot attend church without falling asleep. 
The preacher repeating his text, in an em- 
phatic manner, at the end of every division of 
his discourse, the unfortimate vice-chancellor 
as often awoke ; and this happened so often, 
that at lasf all pressent could very well see ! 
the joke. The vice-chancellor was so nettled | 
at the disturbance he had met with, and at the 
talk it occasioned, that he complained to the j 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who immediately | 
sent for the' young man, to reprove him for 
what he had done. In the course of the con- i 
ference which ensued between the archbishop 
and the preacher, the latter gave so many 
proofs of his wit and good sense, that his grace 
procured him the honour of preaching before 
the king. Here also he had his joke : he gave 
out his text in these words, — "James First 
and Sixth, *» Waver not;''' which, of course, 
every body present saw to be a stroke at the 
indecisive character of the monarch. James, 
equally quick-sighted, exclaimed, "He is at 
me ^ready ;" but he was, upon the whole, so 
well pleased with this clerical wag, as to make 
him one of his chaplains in ordinary. He af- 
terwards went to Oxford, and preached a fare- 
well sermon on the text, " Sleep on now, and 
take your rest." 



BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

The scenery amid which we are born and 
brought up, if we remain long enough therein 
to have passed that early period of existence 
on which memory seems to have no hold, 
sinks, as if it were, into the spirit of man ; 
twines itself intimately with every thought, 
and becomes a part of his being. He can never 
cast it off, any more than he can cast off the 
body in which his spirit acts. Almost every 
chain of his after thoughts is linked at some 
point to the magical circle which bound his 



youth's ideas ; and even when latent, and in 
no degree known, it is still present, affecting 
every feeling and e\'ery fancy, and giving a 
bent of its own to all our words and our deeds. 

I have heard a story of a girl who was cap- 
live to some Eastern prince, and wore upon 
her ancles a bright golden ring. She learned 
to love her master devotedly, and was as hap- 
py as she could be in his love. Adored, 
adorned and cherished, she sat beside him one 
day in all the pomp of Eastern state, when 
suddenly her eye fell upon the golden ring 
round her ancle, which custom had rendered 
so light that she had forgotten altogether. The 
tears instantly rose in her eyes as she looked 
upon it, and her lover divming all at once, 
asked, with a. look of teproach, " Would you 
be free?" She cast herself upon his bosom 
and answered, " Never !" 

Thus, often the links that bind us to early 
scenes and places, in which we have passed 
happy or unhappy hours, are unobserved and 
forgotten, till some casual circumstance turns 
our eyes thitherward. But if any one should 
ask us whether we should sever that chain, 
there is scarcely one fine mind that would not 
also answer. Never ! The passing of our days 
may be painful, the early years may be check- 
ed with grief and care, unkindness and frowns 
may wither the smiles of boyhood, and tears 
bedew the path of youth; yet nevertheless, 
when we stand and look back, in later life, 
letting Memory hover over the jpast, prepared 
to liffht where she will, there is no period in 
all the space laid out before her over which 
her wings flutter so joyfully, or on which she 
would so much wish to pause, as the times of 
our youth. The evils of other days are for- 
gotten ; the scenes in which thos^ days passed 
are remembered, detached from the sorrows 
that chequered them, and the bright misty 
light of life's first sunri«e still' giMs the whole- 
with a glory not its own. It is not alone^ 
however, after long years have passed away 
and crushed out the gall from sorrows endur- 
ed, that fine enchanting feelings are awakened 
by the scenes in which our early days have 
gone by* and that the thrill of association ia 
felt in all its joyMness, acting as an antidote 
to the poisonous sorrows which often mingle 
with our cup. 

HUMOROUS REPROOF. 
A late nobleman, in whose character vani- 
ty and parsimony were the most remarkable 
features, was, for a long time before he died*, 
in the<|iabit of retailing the produce of his 
dairy and his orchard to the children and poor 
people of his neighbourhood. It is told, that 
one day observing a very pretty little female* 
child tripping through his grounds with » 
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milk-pipkin, he stooped to kiss her; after 
which he said, in a pompous tone, ** Now, my 
dear, you may tell your grandchildren, and 
tell them in their turn to tell their grandchil- 
dren, that you had once the honour of re- 
ceiving a kiss from the Right Honourable the 

Earl of B The girl looked up in his 

face, and, with a strange mixture of simpli- 
city and archness,remarked, "But ye took the 
penny for the milk, though!" 

TIMBER TO TIMBER. 
At the placing of Mr. F-rl-ng, minister of 
the Chappel of Ease, Glasgow, of whose abil- 
ities Mr. Thorn entertained no great opinion, 
when they came to that part of the ceremony 
where the hands are imposed, the other mem- 
bers of the Presbytery were making room for 
Mr. Thorn, that he might get forward his 
hand on the head of Mr. F-rl-ng likewise ; but 
Mr. Thom, keeping at a distance, said, " Na, 
na: timmer to timmer wfll do well enough," 
laying his staff on the head of the new divine. 

AYRSHIRE COURTSHIP. 
A respectable farmer in the parish of Cam- 
nock being a widower, went a courting a 
young lady, the daughter of a neighbouring 
farmer in the parish of Auchinleck. The 
farmer, who was no great orator, but was 
young, had a good person, and was in affluent 
circumstances, addressed his fair one rather 
bluntly, and proposed marriage without much 
ceremony. The lady replied, in the same 
frank and open way, "Deed, Jamie, I'll tak 
ye, but ye maun gie me my dues o'courtin' 
for a' that." The wedding took place accord- 
ingly. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have several communitations on our 
table, some of them, tolerably good in their 
way, and which after a little pruning, we may 
venture to insert; others we deem inadmissible. 
The Lines by ** Horace," commencing 
" My breast is'like the watery main !" 
reminds us too forcibly of a friend who was 
afflicted with dropsy in the chest. We would 
thereforiB respectfully decline. 

There are many aspirants for poetic fame 
in this wide world — too many who "dabble 
in rhymes," who had belter "folI(w the 
plough " than the muses — of such, h(mever, 
we may say, that their effusions are a-7nw«e- 
ing at least ; for instance a person writes us 
as follows: — "If you deem the following 



worthy a place in your columns, please insert 
it" — and he commences 

" Come sacred muses lend your powet 
All for to Jire my brain!" 

we strongly suspect that our correspondent 
has been reading the Hoosier poet who wrote 
the patriotic lines commencing with 

"Come all ye brave Kentuckians 

I'd have you for to know — 
All for to fight the enemy 

We're going all for to go!" 

" E. G. S." of Charlton, N. Y., is inform- 
ed, that we have never had any connexion 
with the former proprietor of this paper, prior 
to its change of owners ; with any funds that 
may have been forwarded to him, unless con- 
nected with the " Visiter," we have nothing 
to do. We will, however, in the present in- 
stance, endeavor so to arrange the matter as 
that, our correspondent will not be the looser. 
He has 6ur thanks for his excellent poetical 
article on Spring, which we have inserted in 
this number. May we not hope that he will 
become a regular contributor to our columns. 

The •* Author of the Forger" hasxmr thanks 
for his tale "The man of the World." It 
would afford us much pleasure to hear from 
him oftener. 

We have several original articles on file, 
which shall appear in due season. 

It will be perceived, that when we became 
the proprietor of this magazine, that it was two 
numbers in arrear. Circumstances have been 
such as to prevent us, thus far from "catching 
up to time." It is our ardent desire to have 
things go on " decently and in good order," 
we therefore promise our readers, that before 
the present volume is terminated, the numbers 
shall be complete. We design to enclose two 
numbers under one cover. This will bring 
the matter straight. 

We can assure the patrons of the " Visi- 
ter," that no exertions will be spared on our 
part to make it a valuable family, and literary 
magazine. It is not only our purpose to issue 
beautiful engravings of the Fashions in their 
proper season, but we also design from time to 
time, to embellish our pages with a variety of 
wood engravingSjin illustration of Natural His- 
tory, Scenery, &c. <fec. We therefore hope 
that our patrons will be punctual in com- 
plying with our terms, and that they will ex- 
ert themselves to secure us some new subscri- 
bers. Cannot each of our patrons send us a 
new name? By so doing they would encour- 
age us to renewed exertions, and stimulate us 
to such efforts as would tend to place the 
"Visiter" in the first rank of American peri- 
odicals. 
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before thsA of sveh a clever gentleman-^e 
person as M. laJ\)irte." ! 

Mathilde desired her, with some hanghr 
tiness, to quit her present. 

Though she had little reason to jjidgB-fii^ 
vourably of Uie heart of thk girl, her infsolffiit 
inhumanity shocked and astonished her. 

The old woman, whom Mathilde. had. sent 
to question Basil, returned with an accrual 
that it was tnie there was an iBSmrreetion in a 
neighbouring province, and that a large party 
of peasants, instigated and headed by banditti^ 
had possessed themselves of several chateaiaty 
and committed many depredations; bui thai 
there was no reason to ;in»agihe. that tlie|r 
would extend their outrage toCthe neigyMmt^ 
hood of Mbntenville. 

M. la Porte, however, thinks otherwise 
continued Catherine, ** And says it will be pro" 
per to bring some armed men iiUd the castlet i& 
guafd h in case of attack; and Basil saiii that 
thei'e was no danger, and that not t man 
should be brought into it with bis consent : and 
seeing they were likely to hpive. high words 
about it, 1 came away, and left them t6 ai^puel 
the matter by themselves." 

But for the hope that the messenger, who 
hatd been despatched to Paris, would return 
with glsttl tidings, Aathiide would havfe te- 
joiced at any revolution that could have res- 
cued her from the hands of the fillmns yrhp 
surroituded her, and have felt no apprehension 
of falling into the power of worse. 

In the evening Mathilde watched the hour 
when Basil usually passed through the cot^' 
ridor, and gave him a few lines, intiiBating' 
her desire to know whether he had made any^ 
new discovery since their last conversation* 

He remained longer in the apartments than 
usual. Mathilde conjectured h§ watted td 
write an answer to her note: she w^ked.in 
the corridor till his return. She was not dis^ 
appointedo^he brought her a billet t6 thill et* 
feet — . 

Heaven be praised, Mademoiselle, that 1 
see you once more! I knew not,. what Ut 
think of your illness, and that dog of a.phyvt 
sician frightened me still tbote ; but I Jsiuipeet 
that he is more kiiav^ than fool, and wtntod to 
make a job for himself: be that matt^ ft»Jt 
may, thank God I see yon again ; but H wiA 
be beiBt not to rffoover too mMeToif* 



FOR THE VISITEH. 

THE HiObEN CASKET, 

Doubly overpowered by the gloom of soli 
tude and the weight of depressive reflection, 
Mathilde rose from her bed, to which she had 
been confined four days, and dressed herself 
with the assistance of her old attendant. The- 
resa immediately afterwards hastily entered 
her apartment. 

" Oh Mademoiselle ! I have strange horrid 
news to tell you !" cried she ; '* but you are 
up and dressed. In the name of the Blessed 
Virgin, are you out of your senses ; or have 
you heard the news, and are you preparing to 
fly?" 

** I rose because I was better : but what is 
this intelligence which so violently agitates 
you?" said Mathilde. 

" Oh Mademoiselle ! we shall be butchered 
and slaughtered ! there is no manner of doubt 
of it. All the peasants of the neighbouring 
province have taken up arms ; they have seized 
many of the chateau s of the principal gentry 
ftftd murdered every creature that attempted to 
oppose them. Without doUbt they will be 
fiexe with us before to-morrow. Unfortunate 
\ifjr€tch that I was, to engage in a noble family ! 
jpinding me in your service. Mademoiselle, to 

sdre they will fancy I haVe some regard 
for yoii ; and when they cut off your head to 
cgirry it about on a pike, or a pole — — " 

"Have done with this absurdity!" cried 
Mathilde ; ** 1 wish there was any one to 
give me a rational account of the cause of 
jour violent alarm. 

*'Sure, Mademoiselle, M. La Porte is just 
arrived wijth an account of the ^hockingest of 
all barbarities which those devils practise on 
every one they meet ; and if you please I'll 
n^l him up to you, and you may hear all 
i^out it ydurself," f 

** La Porte !" repeated Mathilde scarce able 
to restrain the indignant sentim^ts which the 
mention of his name excited. Go down, 
Catherine," to the old woman, ** and inquire 
9f Basil in what these shocking reports orig- 
inate." 

, " Old Basil ;" repeated Theresa, with a 
Contemptuous toss of her head ; ** it is a fine 
thing if that stupid old dotard is to be set up 
for an Oracle, aiid if his word is to be taketi 
VOL. 6.— No. 6-1. 
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** In relation to our gentlemen, I know lit- 
tle about their manoeuvres only that Du Bois 
returned the day but one after I saw you, 
Seemingly in very ill-humour at the frustra- 
tion of their fine scheme, as I suppose ; and 
him and La Porte wer6 for a long time clo- 
seted together, and after that they seemed to 
be Ihe t^t friends in the world. But ^ey 
have no suspieion about your illness : and 
Theresa tells them how impatient you are to 
get away from hence ; and tl^y lo^ at each 
other, and say you sfaall be indulged. But I 
know nothing about their private confabula- 
lioiis, because La Foret sits with them every 
night : Yet, though I piretend to mind nothing 
hat my own buisness, I can't help suspecting 
tiiat they are hatching something new ; and 
La Porte wants to bring men into the house 
to flefend it in case of attack, which there is 
no reason to fear. Now I shrewdly suspect. 
Mademoiselle, that it is some of his own gang 
that he wants to introduce, under this pretext, 
in order to have us all under his thumb. 
Twenty times hi the day it is as much as I 
can do to keep myself from cutting the villain's 
throat ; but I strive to keep my tongue within 
my teeth, out of regard to yon, Mademoiselle, 
as I tdd you before ; so, for God's sake, keep 
up your spirits — surely Jean Perreau will not 
stay above two days Idttger, and the villains 
won't attempt to do any thing desperate in so 
short a tinte, especially if you take care not to 
recover too fast ; and depend meantime on the 
services of 

" Your old faithful servant" 

*I1ils billet affor(kd new cause of uneasy 
apprehension to the weakened and dejected 
spirits of Mathilde. Five days had elapsed 
«ince the departure of her messenger, and she 
most painfully experienced how tedious, how 
lingering are the hours of anxious expectation. 
The gloomy silence that pervaded the man- 
sion which had been a few months before the 
s^t of convivial gaiety, by recalling sad retros- 
pections of departed pleasure to her mind, aug- 
mented dejection to despondency ; . and she 
often sat listening to the beating of the rain, 
and the dreary howling of the tempest, till, 
sunk in the stupefaction of alienated thought, 
her blunted senses lost their apprehension, and 
her feelings their energy. 

She was roused from one of these melan- 
choly reveries by the entrance of Theresa, 
with whom, since Ifer late ill conduct, *she had 
held little coifversation. La Porte, to whom 
she had repeated the substance of her late ha- 
rangues to Miathilde had severely censured her 
disrespectful .impertinence; and ds he had 
strong motives for wishing her to be still em- 
ployed in her usual atten&noe on her young 



lady. He insisted on her endeavouring to con- 
ciliate her friendship by every possible con- 
descension. 

" Fearing that what I told you about the 
peasants might mlike you uneasy-, Mademoi- 
selle," said Theresa^ "and put frightful 
thoughts into your head, I came to make yotf 
easy ; — " 

You need not have taken that trouble," 
interrupted Mathilde; "in respect to tl^t 
subject I am perfectly easy." 

" Mon Dieu ! Mademoiselle, when you have 
heard of the terrible depredations they have 
committed in other places, how can you be 
easy ? So, as I was going to tell you, M. I-a 
Porte, who has always his wits about him, 
(that I must say for him), has got five clever 
stout fellows into the house, quite gentlemen- 
ly persons I assure you, and — " 

What !" said Mathilde, much shocked at 
this intelligence, ** has he then brought them 
into the house ?" 

** Yes, into the house. Mademoiselle ; but 
one would think you had heard something' 
shocking, you seem so frightened." 

" Not frightened," returned Mathilde, re- 
covering her composure, ** but surprised that 
La Porte should presume to bring any persons 
into this house without having previously ob- 
tained my permission." 

" Lord ! Mademoiselle, M. La Porte did not 
think you were in a condition to be troubled 
about such things ; and besides, when people's 
lives are at stake, it is not fit time to stand on 
ceremony, as he said to Basil, for that old fel- 
low was as impertinent as possible. You'd 
have wondered at M. La Porte's patience with 
him. Mademoiselle ; only to be sure he is an 
old fool, that is not worth his anger, as he 
told him. One would think he wanted to get 
us all robbed and murdered out of pure per- 
verseness, because he makes it a point to con- 
tradict and oppose every thing M. La Porte 
says or does, right or wrong. 

** Only think what a horrible thing it would 
be. Mademoiselle, to be. attacked by those 
barbarous devils in the dead of night, and drag* 
ged out of our beds to be butchered, stianc 
naked!" 

The sixth morning was now come since die 
messenger had been despatched, but no tidings 
of his return. As Ma^ilde sat alone in her 
dressing-room, involved as usual in gloomy 
rumination, some one knocked softly at the 
door of the chamber ; and hoping it might be 
Basil come to announce the arrival of their 
courier, she sprang eagerly to open it, 
beheld La Porte. 

She started back at his unexpected appear- 
ance, with an inyouluntary emotion of sur- 
prise and terror. He followed her into die 
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•chamber, and shutting the door after him, stood 
for some moments struggling wi& the strong 
agitation which evidently deprived him of the 
use of speech ; whilst Mathilde continued with 
her eyes fixed stedfastly on him, in the silence 
«f terrified expectation. His air was dark and 
gloomy, his lips pale and quivering with emo- 
;tion, and his eyes glared with the wildness of 
desperation. 

*• I know, Mademoiselle," said he, strug- 
.giing for utterance, I know in what light 
you will consider this intrusion. But 1 must 
he explicit, the emergency of the occasion re 
quires it ; — I must speak, though I know 
what I have to reveal will draw on me your 
hewviest indignation ; I know you will listen 
to me with scorn, will load me with invective ; 
hat the mystery must be unfolded !" 

" What mystery ?" said Mathilde, whose 
eyes daited lightnings, though her frame shook 
with terror. " Do you imagine. La Porte, 
that I am the dupe of your 9hallow artifice^ 
a stranger to your iniquitous proceedings ?" 

♦* Mademoiselle, I love, I adore you !— I see 
the' indignation of your soul, it flashes from 
your eyes ! But I expected this indignation, 
and came prepared to bear it. 

*• Yet wherefore am I treated with this indig- 
nant pride, this contemptuous arrogance 1 
Are the favourites of Fortune exalted to demi- 
gods by her partial donations ! — Must merit 
and genius be despised, if destitute of her ex- 
trinsic advantages ? Highly as you have been 
taught to appreciate, your own importance, 
and meanly as you may have learned to esti- 
mate those whom the caprice of fortune has 
j«ndered subservient to your orders, a mo; 
jnent of candid reflection will convince you, 
that this is the blind afnd pernicious prejudice 
of folly, which provokes the censure of reason, 
the detestation of philosophy. Learn, Made- 
moiselle, to analyze your own feelings, and 
blush at the meanness of their origin. 

" In what instance has Nature distin^ished 
those favourite idols from the menids who 
liave been destined to bear the yoke of servi- 
tude ? Are their forms more perfect, their 
senses more acute, their understandings more 
comprehensive ? .The slave, who feels in his 
pwn bosom the animating energies of Nature, 
looks down with the noble pride of conscious 
superiority on the pageant of fortune, whose 
intellectual vigour is lost and extinguished in 
th^ ruinous pursuit of voluptuous indulgence ?" 

La Porte paused. Mathilde confounded 
jand astonished, suflered him to proceed. 

**Your ancestors," continued La Porte, 

have been noble, and mine not so ; your an- 
cestors have served as instruments of oppres 
sion to an arbitrary race of tyrants, who have 
desolated their country by unjust and expen- 



sive wars ; whilst mine, periiaps, were ant- 
ployed in the more truly honourable occupa- 
tion of cultivating the soil, laid waste and eifr- 
hausted by those cruel devastattoss. 

Your ancestors revelled in luxurious ease, 
and were sunk in efleminate and vicious plea- 
sures ; whilst mine, patient from habit, labot- 
ious from necessity, tempeiate from indigesse, 
and honest from want of temptation, trod ^ 
simple jaths of nature, and trained their oii^ 
spring to habits of persevering industry and 
manly virtue. 

The spirit of philosophy has torn the 
bandage of prejudice from the eyes of man- 
kind — ^let it fall then from your's ; yet philo- 
sophy acknowledges one substantial, though 
accidental distinction^tbat which originates 
in education ; but, between you and me. Ma- 
demoiselle, this distinction subsists not. 
Chance favoured me with the means of in- 
struction, and Nature gave me talents to pro- 
fit by the fortuitous advantage. You cannot 
be ignorant that the fortunes of the proud are 
falling to the dust, whilst tho^e of the humble 
are rising on the ruins of an insolent aristocra- 
cy. On what then is founded your fancied 
superiority, unless you derive it from the 
musty mouldering scrolls which contain the 
genealogies of your illustrious race, as meet 
foundation for such visionary claims to hon- 
our?" 

La, Porte again paused. Mathilde, discon- 
certed and astonished, had nothing to object 
to language so" plausible ; but though her rea- 
son could not disallow the claims he thus spe- 
ciously urged, the discovery of his superior 
education and uncommon capacity, strength- 
ened her aversion, by combining it with new 
terror; yet it created a kind of involuntary 
respect, and she fancied the contempt with 
which she had formerly treated him might 
have been somewhat misplaced. Wicked 
though she still believed him to be, she could 
no longer conceive that it was derogatory to 
her dignity to expostulate with a fellow-crea- 
ture, in capacity, perhaps, her superior, and, 
doubdess, infinitely more enlightened. She 
continued some moments in the hesitation of 
doubt; yet reflecting that it would be wiser to 
treat him with patience, than exasperate him 
by contempt, she endeavoured to repress the 
emotion of fear and hatred which agitated 
her breast. 

"Proceed," said she mildly, "I am wil- 
ling to listen to yotf." 

O how faithless is memory !" said La 
Porte, putting bis hand to his forehead in vi- 
sible emotion. *^ Whole nights have I lain 
awake revolving the subjects of this medita- 
ted conversation, and delecting such tefw as 
might least wound the feelings to which I 
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wtflrad to address myseif ; but they are lost. 
Aceept then the only palliative of my pre- 
iumption 1 can offer — a simple narrative of 
the feelings* of my heart. 

** You know, Mademoiselle, that whilst yet i 
Uie loveliest of children, I saw you destined 
by the cruel caprice of your parents to a state 
'l>f monastic 8eclusion*-^a state alike unnatu- ; 
ral and impolitic. I secretly deplored the 
state of so young and sweet a victim ; whilst 
ydti, jinconscious of impending calamity, as 
the devoted animal, that, wreathed with flow- 
ers, skips gaily to the altar on which it is des- 
tined to bleed, indulged the native vivacity 
of your temper, and loaded with artless ca- 
resses the unnatural parents by whom you 
ifete sentenced to perdition. Oh ! how often 
have I envied thent those innocent demon- 
strations of aflfection which they merited so 
Kttle! 

These impressions, as you increased in 
j^ears and beauty, became more lively and in- 
teresting. Compassion, excited by the con- 
templation of the threatned evil, naturally in- 
duced a strong desire to rescue you from it. 
Pity and love are congenial passions; and 
whilst conscious only of the influence of the 
former, the latter, by imperceptible degrees, 
took possession of my heart. 

"When conscious of the infatuation,! 
sought in reflection an antidote for its increa- 
sing power, but sought it vainly. Reason and 
philosophy seemed to sanction my aspiring 
passion, and seductive hope cherished the 
sweet delirium. Men, my inferiors in educa- 
tion and talents, had succeeded in similar de- 
signs ; for Nature will sometimes assert her 
rights, and, spite of the barriers which the 
arrogance of fancied superiority has estab» 
fished between the different orders of man* 
ikind, Lov^, the leveller of unjust distinctions, 
will sofloetimes unite the hearts which For* 
tuiie would ]iave separated. 

"The sweet and artless affability with 
which you treated me in common with the 
0ther persons of the household, noutished the 
delusion. Misled by the ardour of my wish- 
es, I formed mistaken ideas of your charac- 
ter ; I fancied that the blind prejudices of 
pride had not< yet subverted in your mind the 
,lovely ingenuousness of nature. , I fancied 
that you had spirit to vindicate the natural 
tifht of a rational beipg ; to reject the yoke 
which your uii worthy patents would have im-* 
|K>ded oii :ydii, and fly to some land of happi- 
ness and freedom with a man whose mind 
iaight be noble, though his birth was inferior 
The death of your brother was a fatal 
. bktw to my hop^s* I saw the nesessity of re- 
nOjidoing them for ever, and determined to 



sacrifice them to this stiong convictioBw I 
will not, however, aver, tliat I could behold, 
without emotions of envy and aversion, the 
rival who was destined to possess you ; but I 
combated sensations which my reason disap- 
proved, and might possibly have stxcceeded, 
had not subsequent events, by reviving my 
aspiring hopes, renewed a passioin whidi,,! 
had been able to repress, but could nerer ej^ 
tinguisK. 

^' I saw your, prospects dashed by a sadden 
revolution of fortune ; and whilst the coiure-> 
quent alienation of your father's aflfection in- 
spired me with renewed expectation, it eatcl-* 
ted my aversion and indignation against the 
man who could desert and sacrifice a chiM so 
lovely!" 

La Porte stopped ; but this eitplidt avoiva] 
of his hopes excited in the bosom of Mathilde 
emotions which she could not restraiftr 

" That you have spoken some truths," said 
she, ♦*such as I have not been accustomed to | 
hear, I freely acknowledge. The superiority 
derived from the reflected lustre of ancestry 
may not stand the test of reason : in the piride 
or exalted station I may possibly have looked 
down with too much contempt on those whom 
I have conceived to be my inferiors ; but the 
hnughtiness of my demeanour to yon. La 
Porte, arose from another motive. From tue 
time you first attracted my particular attbh- 
tion, I have believed you to be a villain! and, 
with such a conviction remaining in full force 
on my mind, if your birth were royal I should 
equally abhor, and disdain to hold intercourse 
with you !" 

" Tis well. Mademoiselle," returned La 
Porte, whilst his eyes glared, and his lips 
trembled with passion, '* you speak ypur 
thoughts freely, and 1 will imitate your exaip-* 
pie. I know by whom you have been tainted 
with this suspicion of my honesty, and the 
villain who inspired it shall dearly repent his 
injurious slanders. He struck me, tc#; 
struck me to the earth ! I suppressed roy 
resentment, and suflTered the indignity in.^i* 
lence; but I treasured it here, (laying his 
right hand on his breast, with a grin com- 
pounded of malignity and joy,) and heie sjaokll 
the sense of injury remain till my honour, be 
appeased .with a deep and deadly vengeance!'^ 
Great heaven T' cried Mathilde ^roWn 
off* her guard by a strong emotion of ten|^» 
^'sure you will not murder the poor old 
man?" , . 

" What old man ? What evasion is ^Wsl'* 
returned La Porte. ^^Salignac it was who 
dea t the blow, and he is the rival, whom I 
have devoted to ray vengeance !" 
Mathilde saw her error, and reoollected 
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that Basil had already mentioped it to her. 
But though shocks at his avowed r^eut- 
raent to Salignac, hia distance seeroed to se- 
cure him from the effects of it ; and she could 
not rectify the mistake without giving La 
Porte reason to suspect her secret intercourse 
with Basili and consequently exposing the 
good old man to become the Tictim of his 
naleTolence. 

" But," continued La Porte, " there ar« 
Bieaoa by which you can di^tarm my ven- 
geaace ;-^ive8t yourself of this unbecoming 

Kide, this unavailing haughtiness; consent vo- 
BlaHly to be mine, and make what terms 
you please. Mine you arey and must be ! 
You know, I believe, that you ace absolutely 
in my power ; be wise then, and do not oblige 
me to use a violence against which my na- 
ture- revolts* Though I oontemn vain cere- 
monies, though I acknowledge no ties but 
those of Nature and Reason, in compliance 
with your scruples, a priest shall this night 
unite us. We will leave this country, if you 
wish it f my means are sufficient to carry us 
wherever your wishes may lead. Be wise 
theu, and reject not the love and happiness 
which solicit your acceptance," 

''Love and happiness!" repeated Math* 
ihie ; the iair ideas $eem blasted by the 
breath that pronounced them. Love and bap- 
piuew! say rather misery, hatred, and hor- 
ror ! La P<yte, you may deprive me of rea-^ 
son, of life, but do not flatter yourself that 
you will ever vanquish my insurmountable 
antipathy." 

La Porte stood fixed for a moment, then 
bursting into a sudden exclamation, How 
strange a destiny is this !" cried he, walking 
in disorder $ ^ Ms it the infatuation of the mind, 
O0 the derangement of the senses, which thus 
compels me to admire where I am despised, 
t6 adore where 1 am detested ? I execrate 
tbia mean , servillity of spirit, which would 
croMch.to the foot that spurns it! I could 
stab my heart for the perverse tenacity with 
wbieb it cherishes an ill-founded, uiprreward- 
ed. passion. But it is uncenquerable $ and 
if iif its wild impetuosity it produces, exces- 
ses at which affrighted conscience may shud- 
derii where can fall the blame but on the ob- 
sUn^y wbkfh drove me to desperation ?^If 
you could even bring yourself to speaJc to me 
with gentleness—" 

He stopped, and fixed his eyes on Math- 
ilde with an indescribable expression. She 
faiioied she perceived in this violent agitation 
x>f passion some symptoms of an approach to 
penitence; she believed she ought to endeav- 
our to improve this disposition, and strove^ 
Ibr that purpose,, to dissemble her 'aversion. 



^* La Porte," said she, assuming a softer 
tone, I shall treat you with gentleness if 
you d«^erve it." 

If she had consented to all his wishes, the 
half-frantic wretch could not have burst into 
a wilder eostacy of rapture. He flung hiu^ 
self on his knees at her feet, and would have 
pressed her han<l, which he seized to his lipS;; 
but his touch, more baleful than that of soine 
poisonous reptile, renewed the emotions of 
detestation which she had vainly endeavoured 
to subdue, or at least to conceal ; her gestures 
were sufliciently expressive of her feelings ; 
she darted to the opposite side of the room 
as if an adder had htung her. 

*'I see," cried he, rising in a rage, **I 
see your deep irradicable aversion. It is for 
Salignac I am thus despised, thus spvirned ! 
To him you could be gentle and complying 
to the utmost extent ef his wishes; to him, 
tbougti your love were so near being sanc- 
tioned by marriage, you could grant midnight 
assignations I" 

Mathilde perceived with horror the inff-^ 
mous suggestion that rankled in his mind, 
and which, by degrading her character in his 
estimation, had contributed to encourage his 
presu^iptuous views. 

I know," continued La Porte, whilst she 
reijnained thunderstruck at the shocking ac- 
cusation, I know that though I oblige you 
to be mine, though the priest who is to unite 
us, is at this moment in the house, I know I 
cannot always confine you in a pnson, nor 
always enforce your adherence to extorted 
vows. I know you may find means of escap- 
ing to the arms of the ipan I detest. But 
hear me swear, by all the powers of heaven 
and hell, that the moment of your re-union 
plants a dagger in his heart. No change of 
place, no lapse of time, shall mitigate my 
thirst of vengeance. Each caress he receives 
from you shall be purchased by a deadly 
wound ." 

A frantic wildness, a gloomy desperation, 
appeared \n bis air and countenance as be 
spoke, which inspired Mathilde with appre- 
hensions the most shocking^ with terrors the 
most intolerable ; yet she would have tried 
the influence of mild expostulation, and en- 
deavoured to tranquillize her tumultuous 
emotions ; but a deadly' sickness seized her, 
her eyes grew dim, her limbs stififened, and 
she would have sunk to the ground had not 
La Porte, who perceived her situation, caugbt 
her in his arms. 

There appears something so astonishi^, 
so incredible in this wild extravagance of 
passion, when fostered for a person who re- 
quites it with aversion and disdain, that w^fe 
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it not for the faithful testimony of hiitory, 
which records so manj fatal instances of its 
horrid devastations, we should be tempted to 
question existence of a caprice so incongru* 
ous and unnatural. But ^he feelings of this 
unfortunate and wicked man, who experi- 
enced it in all its energy, evinced it to be no 
chimera. Stung with remorse by the situa- 
tion to which his violence had reduced Ma- 
thilde, he cried aloud for assistance, and was 
heard by Basil and Theresa, who instantly 
ran to the apartment, and eagerly assisted in 
•endeavouring to recover her. Revived by 
the air they let into the oo6m, and the water 
they sprinkled on her fSce and bosom, she 
-opened her eyes, and rolled them wildly round 
her; then fixing them on La Porte, who at 
the moment presented her a glass of water, 
she dashed it from her, and exclaimed— 

Oh ! save me, froift this monster! He has 
mtirdered my father, and would poison me." 

La Porte stood aghast ^t this accusation, 
which, though uttered in the wildness of de- 
lirium, evinced her internal horror and aver- 
sion ; whilst Basil, fearful l^t she should 
betray the secrets be had confided to her, en- 
deavoured to sooth and quiet her. 

"How wildly you talk, Mademoiselle," 
said he, *'how you forget yourself! — Surely 
you know my lord, your father, is alive and 
well in Parisf' 

"In Paris — in prison, is he not?*' 

**But we hope he is now got out ; we hope 
you will very soon meet him." 

Meet him ! where, in prison, where this 
wicked man has thrown him? Oh wretch, 
wretch I what hast thou done 1 Yet this is 
not the worst ; he meditates something still 
more dreadful, more destructive. But I for- 
get — you know, Basil — what is it? would he 
murder me too? What injury have I ever 
done him, Basil, that he should thus cruelly 
torment, thus inhumanly persecute me !" 

"God knows you never injured any one!'* 
said the old man, wiping his eyes. <^ Com- 
pose yourself, my dear young lady ; this is all 
wild talk.»' 

"He has brought a crowd of assassins into 
the house to murder me !'* 

La Porte started at the accusation. 

** Yes, let the puilty start and tremble !" 
said she, perceiving his emotion. ^•Oh! 
now," cried she, pressing her forehead with 
both hands, all the horrors of recollection 
crowd on my distempered brain ! La Porte, 
I know you are wicked ! But if you are not 
dunk in hopeless iniquity, be satisfied with 
the plunder this house may afford your rapa- 
city, and let me and this old faithful servant 
depart in peace.'* 



" Is it yoa, old man," said La Porte, timi- 
ing fiercely to Basil, who have infused into 
the mind of this lady these injnrious sospi- 
otons, this rooted aversion ?" 

La Porte," said Mathilde raising her eyes 
to him, " your conscience, if you have any con- 
science, roust tell you that you merit these 
suspicions, this aversion. Throw aside this 
artifice, of which no one is the dupe. I ktmr 
—but no matter : I feel that I have spoken 
at random. Where is Catherine? Call ber, 
Basil. And you too, Theresa, La Porte, if 
you have any regard for my reascm, for my 
life, let me see you no more ; madness, deslh, 
will ensue, if— Merciful heaven l-^^lknae, 
Catherine, (to the bid woman who had enter- 
ed,) come." 

Leaning on the old woman, she hurried In- 
to the inner chamber ; Theresa followed h6r. 

" Poor young lady I'' said Basil. " Thrt 
si Ily jade, Theresa, has been telling her iVigfat- 
ful stories about the depredations of the pea- 
sants ; her head is disordered frith terror. 

" Her heart is replete with venoni,'' said 
La Porte ! " Yes, it is evident her mind lias 
been poisoned against me. Some one mnst 
have told her— ' 

"Told her whatP" said Basil, who stiU 
wished to avert La Porte's suspicions, "Hwt 
you have murdered her father, and brought 
a gang of assassins into the house to mnraer 
ber? liord knows you need^t give your- 
self thnt trouble j terror will be likelj enongh 
to do that job for her." 

" You are a villiain and a liar!" said La 
Porte, raising his clenched fist in a frenzy, 

Basil was going to reply to this outrage in 
such terms as his aversion and resentment 
would have dictated ,* but attachment to bis 
young lady taught him to restrain their m- 
pulses. 

" Yes, yes," said he, " I am a liar^ mnA a 
villain ; any thing, every thing that a mad- 
man chooses* to call me:" and hastily with* 
drciw. 

Mathilde had been laid on her bed by oM 
Catherine and Theresa; her powers of teason 
soon recovered all their vigour, and ej^rted 
themselves in forming a thousand plans of es- 
cape from a situation on which she could not 
reflect without a degree of horror that ap- 
proached to distraction. 

Whilst her mind was thus anxiously em- 
ployed, she heard Theresa, who sat bj her 
bed-side, sigh heavily ; and raising her eyes 
to her, perceived she was in tears. Fancying 
this emotion might originate in compassim 
for herself, she gently adked her why she wis 
afilicted. 

"That's a strange sort of question," repH- 
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Theresa, in a tone that denoted the sul- 
lenness of ill temper, as if it could be sup- 
posed that I have not reason enough in all 
coDscience to be afflicted ; being shut up, as 
1 amy in this terrible place, and condemned 
to the society of a parcel of vile ruffianly fel- 
lows, who always keep persecuting me with 
odiotts declarations of love." 

Mathildcy who possessed in no inferior de- 
give the acuteness of discernment usually as- 
ciibed to her sex, conceived from this speech, 
or ntfaer from the tone in which it was pro- 
Rounoed, a vague suspicion of the true cause 
of Theresa's ill-humour, and a kind of imper- 
ibct hope of turning it to her own advantage. 

I believe, Theresa,'^ said she, ** you 
mi^ht avoid such society if you found it dis- 
agreeable. La Porte is your friend, and 
would—** 

** La Porte my friend interupted The- 
resiu No, Mademoiselle, he is my most in 
veterate enemy ! A vile, base, wicked, pro- 
fligate wretch.** 

Such has, for some time past, been my 
opinion of his character!'^ said Mathilde. 

^ But how long is it, Theresa* since you 
hare made the discovery of his villiany. You 
love him. 

' •* Love him ! — no, Mademoiselle, 1 hate and 
deftest him !— -A vile, perfidious, inconstant 
" I wonder how you can suppose such a 
thing !" 

*» Th€{re is nothing disgraceful in the sup- 
|>osition, Theresa < I dare say you believed 
him honest and constant when he insinuated 
himself into vour affection ?" 

Yes, so he was, Mademoiselle ; as hon« 
est as the sun, and as constant too ; and he 
Would have been so still, only — — " 

*<Only for what, Theresa?" 
Why only. Mademoiselle^ that he took 
it into his head to like you better. But some 
how . or othei, spite of all his cajoleries, I 
had a suspicion that there was something in 
the wind, and so I watched him when he went 
to your dressing-room, and overheard all." 

** Then V Theresa," returned Mathilde with 
emption, you have heard what must interest 
your compassion, if you have any in your na- 
ture/' 

It ia hard for the human mind to compas- 
flioDate the object of its envy. Theresa still 
▼iewed her mistress wiA the sullen resent- 
loent of a rival. 

The affection of this man," resumed Ma- 
tbilde,^*may very naturally be estimable in 
your eyes ; thcAigh in the caprice which has 
pllieed it on me, I behold a source of sufiert 
ing that chills me with horror I" 

**If your situation," replied Theresa sul 



lenly, " appears so very shocking to you, why* 
don't yoO endeavour to escape from it?" 

This was the point to which Mathilde 
wished to lead her. 
« Would to heaven I could?" replied ahe. 
There is no risk I would not run, no peril 
I wmild not encounter, no reoompence I 
should not think due to the person who would 
assist to liberate me !" 

You know. Mademoiselle," said Theresa, 
softening her voice and her features, you 
know I bad always a great affection for you« 
and would be glad to assist you in any thing ; 
and to be sure, as I have free ingress and 
egress, and can come and go as I please, it is 

possible I might contrive ; but no, no, 

La Porte would destroy me ; I dare not ven- 
ture!" 

But, how could he suspect you? If no 
one but ourselves be privy to the design, who 
can betray you ? Procure me the dress of a 
peasant girl, and contrive, in the dusk of the 
evening, to get me beyond these walls ; (for 
the rest I will trust to Providence. ) As an 
earnest of Alture favours, receive this purse. 
If I live, be assured your good offices will be 
amply rewarded ; and if 1 die, your recom-? 
pence will be also certain. La Porte may be 
enraged when he first misses me; but when 
he finds me irrecoverably lost, will he not 
learn to reconcile himself to an unavoidable 
disappointment, and may you not expect to 
recover all your influence on his heart ?" 

"Yes, Mademoiselle," said she, **no 
doubt, if you were out of the way, La Porte» 
who has made me so many thousand protest- 
ations of love, and who has so often vowed 
and sworn to marry me, would return to his 
duty, and keep his word at last. For, after 
all, t cannot but think that he prefers me, in 
his heart to every one in the world ; and I 
suppose what puts this strange unaccountable 
freak of marrying you into his head, is the 
notion, that when my lord, your father, is 
guillotined, he will inherit all his money by 
your means. But, in spite of his falsehood, 
I do and must love him ; and it would break 
the heart, and be the death of me, to see him 
married to any one else !" 

Here she burst into a violent passion of 
tears. 

*• And even at the worst," she resumed; if 
La Porte should be such a villain as to go 
away and forsake me, after gaining my afifec- 
tions, it would not vex me quite so much ; 
but to see him married to another. 

You must and shall escape from his power 
if it is only to vex him ! how I shall enjoy 
his disappointment and mortification when he 
finds you are gonel" 
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•* Bttt," interrupted Mathilde^ " let us think 
of means to effect our purpose ; it is late — no 
time is to be lost." 

" I can easily procure you a dress from Ma- 
d^kie, the herd's daughter, a tight handy girl, 



Catherine, who waited in an adjoining aia^ 
her, and desire her to send Basil to her. 

** Catherine," said she, when the old wo- 
man appeared, I want to enter ^e chambers 
that formerly belonged to my mother ; desire 



that comes here sometimes to assist in making] Basil to attend me with the keys.' 
up my millinery. I know in the dusk I could And if ^ere be any thing' vakabk in tl^oi^ 
easily pass you for her, and gei you out of the| Mademoiselle, be sure to remove it Fermy 
castle. La Porte will be at that time engaged part, I don't know what to think of these Mes-' 
entertaining his guests^ By the way, Made-jsieurs, that M. La Porte has brought in, by 
moiselle, I believe they area strange pack ; way of taking o^re of the house. By loy troths 
they seem to have no more notion of the re- it appears to me to be like «f8tling a fox to 
spectand politeness due to a lady, than so many j waUm a flock of geese ! A body woujd think, 
wild Indians. I can't tell you how they treat by their discourses, that tbey had been bom 



iBie, so coarse and vulgar !' 

** Well, but La Porte !" said Mathilde. 
Oh ! we have nothing to fear from him 
He charged me to stay here, and watch you you all about their doipgs, Maden^oiselle, 
all day, and come directly and tell him if you and I contrived to hide a chest of plate 



and bred heir» to s^l my lord's possesaioM s 
they carj-y it with snch a high banditaild i^evel 
and carouse at s\)ch a rate. Basil. CQuld t^tt 

that 



attempted to speak to any one. But what was in his office* and if they should coi^e to 
would become of you, Mademoiselle, if you knoi^r i^, they are such rv^^ans tb$kt^- — ^.|iat 
Were set adrift in the dark dirty roads by your-- that I have any thing to say ag^nst tb^^iiw 
eelf? and I dare not apply to any one to get considering what sort they at e, for auj^t I 
horses." [ktiow it was very kind and Jtnerciful in ihem 

" No matter, dear Theresa; do but get me not to cut our throats befo?"e this time," 
out of this horrid house, and I am convinced " I sjiould wish much," said Mauiilde MtC 
I shall find some means of escap^." question Basil respfK^ting this pl^te you 

■** Well, Mademoiselle, God grant you may ! of ; could it be done wim safety ?" 
But 1 was thinking of Basil. I am sure the | "So you can. Mademoiselle ; now is your 
old man wishes you well, and he could easily time. Basil is below in his o^ce ; and 
procure you horses, or a carriage." jPoi-te and his party are all gone out, prowling 

" Basil," repeated Mathilde, nesitating, and about the land. So I will go, and send ^asil 
not daring to confide the safety of the old man to you ; for to l?e sure, Mademoiselle, it jav^^ry 



ip Theresa's, prudence ; ' " Oh ! no, Theresa, 
Basil is honest, and I believe attached to me ; 
but I would not leave it in the power of any 



fit you should know all .about the plate,^ and 
where we ha ye hid it, because I hope in. God 
the time will come that will restore you to the 



me to betray a se6ret of such infinite conse- q^uiet possession of all your goods and chattels. 



quence to you, Theresa, Basil is old, and 

**True, Mademoiselle, and age is loqua- 
-oious. You say very right; he is, to be sure, 
a prating old blockhead. I protest it is quite 
a torment, to live in this world ; — there are so 
few persons in it who have the gift of keeping 
a secret, which, thanks be to God, and the 
Blessed Virgin, they have given me in an emi- 
nent degree." 

Mathilde interrupted this eulogium, by an 
intreaty that she would immediately set about 
the necessary arrangements ; and she depart- 
ed full of zeal in her service: for, now that 
she no longer beheld in her a dangerous rival, 
she ceased to detest her ; nay her affection even 
seemed to revive, and the mere impulses of 
returning compassion would have induced her 
to assist her, if she could have done it without 
hazard to herself. 

As Mathilde stood at a window, ruminating 
on her design, she saw La Porte and Du Bois 
walk out together ; and wishing extremely to 
see and consult with Basil on the plan she had 
formed, she determined, at A\ events, to call 



But be sure. Mademoiselle, you spe^k veay 
low, if any one should hear a word about mer 

plate But I will keep watch in the hall^ 

and make a noise if I see any one coming/' 
She went, and Basil immediately attended. 
The countenance of the old man was doud-" 
ed with sorrow, and tears gushed from his eyes 
when he looked on Mathilde ; but his |rrief 
was converted to rage when informed of the 
audacious language with which La PolJ0 had 
insulted her, and the dreadful design h$ had 
dared to avow ; in the rancour of his h^itest 
indignation he poured out a torrent of abuse 
and execration. 

No, Mademoiselle," cried he, •*4iongfe I 
have as tender a conscience as a niah need 
wish to have in some points, yet all the priefcts 
in France could not convince me thaf OMe 
could be any crime, now that ther^ is iiA IW 
or justice to be had, fn blowing 6ut the briiiai 
of such a scoundrel as this ! Is not ihe life 
a good honest dog a thousand times more 
uable ? Is he not a robber ? and a^ such, h«ire 
I net a right to dispateh him?- Bui vdieti I 
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think of his designs on you, Mademoiselle, I 
can just wait and discharge a good blunder* 
buss at his head as. he enters the hall ; and then 
ten to one but his vagabond crew, terrified at 
the fate of their leader, would take to their 
heels, and scamper away." 

" Not, believe me, Basil," said she, " with- 
out plundering the house, and murdering its 
inhabitants ; you would be the first victim of 
their fury. No, no, such desperation would 
insure certain destruction. I may hope to ef- 
fect my liberation by means less hazardous. 
Listen attentively to what I have to communi- 
cate, and assist me in my meditated escape." 

She then repeated the substance of her con- 
versation with Theresa, and added, that she 
was thoroughly aware that if, by her interven- 
tion, she regained her liberty, she should owe 
it to her jealousy, not to her affection ; and was 
therefore determined to place in her no farther 
confidence than absolute necessity required. 

*' It must be your care, Basil," continued 
she, " to provide me fleet horses, and a faith- 
ful ^ide. I might easily reach the neigh- 
bouring town before La Porte could miss me." 

'* And what would you do when there. Ma- 
demoiselle ?" 

" Immediately place myself under the pro- 
tection of the magistrates," said Mathilde. 

" Ah I that would never do. Mademoiselle," 
said Basil ; *' that would be the way to throw 
yourself into the clutches of worse ruffians, if 
possible, than those from whom you should 
escape. 

They might be bribed by La Porte to give 
you up again ; or that villain might easily con- 
trive to forge an information against you, out 
of spite, and clap you up in prison, as he ser- 
ved your noble father." 

*♦ But what then am I to do, Basil ?" 

^' I. don'\ know. Mademoiselle ; that is what 
we must coijisider about. Your getting away 
on horseb^k won't answer at all ; and on foot, 
it would be still worse." 

"Yet away, Basil, if possible, I will get. 
If the attempt miscarries, can I be worse than 
I was before ?" 

** Yes, Mademoiselle, you shall get aw^y, 
bnt we must think of some means ; for, as sure 
as you are alive, as. soon as that scoundrel mis- 
ses y&Qf what with cajoleries and threats, he 
wiU sift the whole truth out of that silly jade, 
Theresa, and then what will there be to pre- 
vent him and his myrmidons from scouring 
the country, like so many devils, in pursuit of 
you ; and if they caught you, as to be sure they 
would, treating you ten times worse than ever, 
and being the death of me ?" 

" Bat, dear Basil," said she, bursting into 
tears, •* what is then to become of me ?" 

2 



" That is. what I am striving to consider 
about. Mademoiselle." 

At this moment Catherine, who kept watch, 
made the signal agreed on between her and 
Basi]. « 

** So," said he, " they are retuining, and I 
must be gone ; but keep up your spirits, my 
dear young lady, and I will contrive something 
for your advantage, and send you a line by 
Catherine ; — she is a good soul, and may be 
trusted a little: but for that foolish love-sick 
devil, Theresa — " 

He put his finger on his lips, shook his head, 
and hastily departed. 

To be continued. 



We esteem it a favor that we are permitted 
to publish the following lines, written by b, 
deceased friend. They indicate a poetic taste, 
which we are , sorry was not more generally 
cultivated by the writer during his useful life. 

OBIOISTAL. 

BEAUTY. 

BY BBV. S. W, rULLBB. 

"She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness. — Prov. xxxi ; 26. 

J, for one, do not despise 
Beauty sparkling in the eyes ; 
If upon the cheek it glows, 
Viemg with the blushing pose — 
I would not a cynick be. 
There it hath a charm for me. 

If to crown the pleasing fair. 
She is blest with shining- hair. 
Ruby lips and dimpled chin, 
Faultless form and snowy skin — 
How can I such beauty see — 
And disown its charm for me ? 

So the chissel'd statue mi^t 
Fill me with a mute delight. 
While I saw its marble grace, 
Polish'd brow and classic face ; 
But my heart would not agree 
That its charms would last with mC. 

Animate the finish'd form 
Let the heart beat freq and warm ; 
There let kindness write her law. 
And from wisdom's fountain draw 
Ways of peace, and then Vm free 
To own her charms would last with roe* 

Ev'ry speech in wisdom form'd, 
Ev'ry act by kindness warm'd ; 
These are beauties of the mind. 
Shining most with woman-kind ; 
May they ever dwell with thee, 
Is a wish you have ftom me. 

Then tho' hasting time may prey 
On each beauty of thy clay ? 
Bright within the soul may glow 
Until life shall cease to flow. 
Wisdom still and kindness be 
Qems of beauty worn by thee. 
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IfiOUN STORIES. 

THE BLOCK-HOUSB 

Continued. 

Meigs and his volunteers buried the remains 
of the massacred at the Block-Rouse, and pur- 
sued the Indians as far north as the forks of 
the Muskingum, but here losing their trail, 
the company returned to their friends at the 
stockade. 

This summer was the most trying to the 
settlers of any other season they had to en- 
dure. It was in the year 1766 1 think. The 
settlements had been attacked almost simulta- 
neously; which had kept them constantly on 
the watch, and in spite of all their prudence 
their numbers had been lessened by the foe, 
who lurked unseen among the thick bushes, 
and occasionally carried off a scalp to their 
tribes. The settlers knew not, but that the 
logs and brush they were heaping together and 
the fires they were kindling, might prove their 
funeral pyre. Determined hearts only had the 
resolution to lay the axe to the tree ; while in 
the forest still lurked the savage foe. They 
had cleared and planted, but saw not yet the 
yellow grain husbanded, while all improve- 
ments, all innovations, seemed to be but more 
alluring bait to bring the enemy upon them. 
They were obliged to keep their trusty rifles 
ever near them, and even this precaution did 
not prevent their few numbers being lessened 
by the red men, who claimed to bis lords of 
the wilds. 

Often have I heard the old men of the set- 
tlements speak of the false alarms in the most 
ludicrous manner : how such an one had in 
their hasty flight been thrown down by a vine- 
entangled foot: — how at the Block-house they 
had sliown their barked shins and torn gar- 
ments: — how with shame they have returned 
to their clearing, and how, to exhibit their 
courage, they have scoured the thicket from 
whence the alarms proceeded. 

Their clearings always commenced at, and 
extended from &e Block-houses. The garden 
seeds were deposited in beds around the nouses 
by the women, while the men were busy in 
extending the improvements. 

On one occasion as a few men were clear- 
ing away the thick underbrush, they heard the 
report of a strange rifle within a few yards of 
them.* As they sprang for their rifles, they 
glanced their eyes on an Indian skulking among 
the brush, as if to cut off their retreat from the 
Block-house. From this manoeuvre they con- 
cluded there were others in the neighborhood, 
and determined their course for &e place of 
safety with all speed. They were nearing the 

* Huntsmen have ever been able to distinguish the 
report of a rifle used in the neighborhood from others, 
which they have not been accustomed to. 



house when a woman opened the heavy pun- 
cheon door and shrieked in agony, and almost 
fainted, when the foremost man caught her 
she was falling, while she faintly articulated, 
*«My husba^! my husband! O, my hus- 
band!" 

On looking back they saw him not, he was 
not with them to support the wife, sinking, 
overpowered with the sudden, painful and un- 
induring sight! On looking back, they saw 
near where they had started from, a savage un- 
bending himself from the earth, waive his 
hand in triumph around his head, raise the 
horrid yell — the war-whoop! then bounding 
away for the thicket, like a tiger for his jun- 
gles. 

A couple of shots were fired at him before 
he entered the thicket, which caused him to 
dodge or stagger; but soon he resumed his 
long leaps with increased speed. By this time 
the alarm had been heard at a clearing on the 
opposite side of the Block-house, and all came 
running in with unusual haste. Immediately 
they repaired to the spot where the Indian had 
left. At this fatal place they found the dead 
body of their companion, scalped by the bni- 
tal foe. 

A ball from the rifle of the Indian had pierc- 
ed him, and in his retreat he had fallen un- 
observed by his more fortunate friends. He 
was carried to the Block-house : while a par- 
ty pursued the author of the tragic act, by the 
blood which must have come from a wound 
inflicted by the distant shot from the Block- 
house. They traced him to the creek or small 
river now called Hock-hock-ing.* The Indian 
must have waded up this creek or along the 
Ohio ; as the party were unable further to trace 
him. They returned to the house of mouminr 
at twilight ; when the moon's pale face looked 
down in sympathy upon the melancholy coun- 
tenances of the troubled settleis. The wounds 
of their deceased companion were washed, and 
he was prepared without ceremony for his bu- 
rial. . J i_ 

The next day his body was buned, where 
«* no useless coffin confined his breast," — where 
the last anxious look, and parting adieu of his 
friends were given— where the majestic river 
still moves on regardless of the scenes upon 
its borders. Though often since, its naUiral 
even surface has swollen high and o'er leaped 
its bounds ; loosened and chafed away its banks, 
the memorable spot,* the inanimate clay, into 
the passing current. Like time's onward, on- 
ward, onward rolling tide— washmg away life's 
last sands, into eternity's unfathomable Ocean! 

The Indians in all of their wars seem to 
have been successful in sudden attacks on their 
enemies: but they have failed in not folio w- 



* In EngUsh meanuig " Bloody creeV* 
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ine up their advantages. They have no uni- 
ted, continued efforts. Singly, a scalp sends 
them home for the recompense. A success- 
ful party in possession of some strong hold, 
seeks no further reduction of weaker posts 
but return to their towns to rejoice in the war^ 
dance, and to sacrifice their prisoners to gratify 
those who have not yet seen the '* pale-facq" 
bleed, or see him writhe in agony by their 
cruel torture ! — or that have i>ot seen the un- 
■complaining firmness -of the red-man as he 
points out new tortures for his captors to in< 
met on his unflinching flesh ! 

"When one of the strongest stations in Kiain- 
^uC'kee,* fell into the power of the Indians 
they seemed to think this conquest was glory 
enough for once, and instead of capturing oth- 
ers diey hastened with their prisoners to De- 
troit. 

When Boon was in captivity at Old Chilli- 
cothe the prisoners were delivered over for the 
women to torture: they having greater skill 
in prolonging the torture. On one occasion 
a noted Shawneese warrior was condemned to 
the torture, and after suflfering a series of them, 
begged the liberty of showing the enemy how to 
eat fire. According to his request he sat smok- 
ing a pipe composedly on a heap of burning 
torches. A celebrated warrior present, exclaim- 
ed, ** this is a true warrior, and notwithstand- 
ing his nation's, treachery and the many people 
bis enemy had killed, yet for his courage he 
-shall be saved, if the fire has not already 
spoiled him." But it was too late, and after 
being promised a release from his suffering by 
*flie tomahawk he still endured the fire, while 
the instrument was suspended over his head, 
"Without the quivering of a muscle or the shrink- 
ing of a nerve. His sufferings were ended 
1)y the decending battle-axe. 

A custom among the Indians saved Boon 
•from the torture, and from death. It was this. 
A squaw had lost her son in battle with the 
•pale faces, and for the recompense, she had a 
Tight to demand a prisoner in his place. Boon 
was chosen, painted and dressed to fill the va- 
cancy. He was treated with tenderness, and 
conducted himself in such a way as to win the 
confidence of the tribe. 

He practised shooting with them, racing, 
•and the play at ball. In shooting with the 
Tifle he allowed himself to be beaten, bdt not 
too much, lest they might hold him in con- 
tempt ; and when he had a mind to drive the 
centre he feigned indifference, that their pride 
or envy might not be excited. 

We will now return to the settlements in 
the Ohio Company purchas^ which were prin- 
cipally what is now Washmgton and Athens 
counties. They were open to sudden attacks 



* The bloody ground. 



from the western and northern tribes of Indians 
—the Tuscaroras, Miamis, Shawneese, and 
many others ; but fortunately at this time, their 
vengeance was principally directed towards 
the settlements in Kentucky — ^yet they were 
occasionally seen alone this summer ; and sel- 
dom did they leave a settlement without 
gratifying their natural thirst for blood md 
cruelty. Yon cherry tree still marks the spot, 
where the mother unconscious of present da»- 
ger viewed with delight her darling child, sport- 
ing with the wild flowers, which grew around 
the place where she rested. Below, and far- 
ther out from the ** La-Belle Riverey^ toiled 
the labourers beneath the summer sun! but 
there was one among that number on whom 
rested the watchfulness of an anxious and de- 
voted wife ; who had left in the east, father^ 
mother, and a comfortable home, to unite her 
destiny with the person for whom she could 
suflTer any privations, or offer up her life for 
his safety. 

It is said that when some contagious disease 
oversweeps the land, that the good, the deli- 
cate, first fall victims to its ravages : so in Be* 
linda's case. Her slender constitution was 
not equal to the hardships the first settlers 
were obliged to meet. Her education and 
habits of life could be of no service to her in 
this new condition, where was required the 
practised and able hand. Her romantic turn 
of mind had led her from the Block-house a- 
long the river bank, until her wanderings wer6 
arrested by an inviting spot beneath the out- 
spreading branches of a sugar maple. Here 
he could look upon the most beautiful river ; 
where the deep lengthened shade of the forest 
was cast upon its gentle bosom — where at the 
foot of an island the edying circles play with 
the sun's declining beams, as they shoot at whart 
the opposing, mingling circles — where she 
could turn her eyes upon the busy pioneers ; 
or into the near adjoining forest — whose dark 
gloomy aspect, could but remind her of '* the 
shades of death"! While thus situated, med- 
itating upon the scene that reminded her of 
the dear home of her childhood, on the bank» 
of the Connecticut, where her parents, broth- 
ers, sisters, a^d friends still resided, Belinda 
suddenly felt her hair grasped and her face 
turned back and up into the face of a grim sav- 
age. His knife was raised, its point aimed at 
her heart ! A shriek wrang along the river, 
the forest echoed back the cry on the ears of 
the laborers ! The knife decended with a fa- 
tal plunge into the throat,— to her heart ! A 
distressing shivering cry sent forth a second 
alarm. The instruments of husbandry were 
in a moment dropped, and exchanged for the 
instruments of death. They hastened for the 
Block-house; but midway and to the right 
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they discovered a savage as he leaped from 
behind a tree down the river's bank. They 
hastened to the spot ; but the wolf had stolen 
away silently from the lamb and its mother : 
but not until he had drank the life blood of 
them both. 

A party pursued and fired on the Indian, but 
one shot seemed to take effect. He was seen 
to feel and partly fall or half spring into the 
water. He swam for the island, and before 
4he rifles could be reloaded he was beyond the 
reach of the deadly bullet. The chase was 
continued to the island, but no further traces 
of the foe could be found. It was thought that 
he had secreted himself under some of the float 
wood that had lodged along the shore, and at the 
liead of the island. They searched through 
the brush and the float-wood, until night put 
a stop to their ineflectual eflbrts. 



LITERARY HISTORY OF TH£ BIBLE. 

TBIKt> ARTICLE . — C0irC£l70£D. 

The fourth Evangelist, John, was one of 
the sons of Zebedee, a fisherman of Galilee, 
the brother of James, one of the Twelve Apos- 
tles, and distinguished by the honourable ap- 
pellation of that disciple whom Jesus loved. 
The ancients tell us that John lived longest of 
all the Apostles, and was the only one of them 
that died a natural death, all the rest suflering 
martyrdom; and some of them say that he 
wrote this Gospel at Ephesus, at the request 
of the minister* of the several churches of Asia, 
in order to combat certain heresies. It seems 
most probable that he composed it before his 
banishment into the isle of Patmos, for there 
he wrote his Revelations, the close of which 
fieems designed for the closing up of the can 
non of Scripture ; in which case, this Gospel 
could not be written after. It is clear that he 
wrote last of the four Evangelists, and, com- 
paring his Gospel with theirs, we may observe, 
that he relates what they had omitted ; and 
thus gleans up what they had passed by. 

These four Gospels were early and constant- 
ly received by the primitive church, and read 
in Christian assemblies, as appears by the 
writings of Justin Martyr and Ireneeus, who 
lived little more than 100 years after the origin 
of Christianity; they declared that neither 
more nor fewer than four were received by the 
church. A Harmony of these four Evange- 
lists was compiled by Tatian about that time 
which he caUed the gospel out of the Four. 
In the third and fourth centuries, there were 
gospels forged by divers sects, and published 
one under the name of St. Peter, another of St. 
Thomas, another of St. Philip, &c. But they 
ware nev«r owned by the church, nor was any 



credit given to them, as the learned Dr. Whit- 
by shows. And he gives this good reason 
why we should adhei;e to these written records, 
" because,'^ says he, '* whatever the pretences, 
of tradition may be, it is not si^fficient to pre- 
serve things with any certainty, as appears by 
experience. For whereas Christ said and did 
many memorable things, whi6h were not writ- 
ten, tradition has not preserved any one of 
them to us, but all is lost except what was 
written ; and that, therefore, is what we must 
abide by." 

After the Gospel, or history of Jesus Christ, 
follows the history of what passed after his as- 
cension, and was transacted by the Apostles. 
The book, therefore, which contains tiiis his- 
tory, IS called the dcts of the Apostles. It is 
a history of the rising church for about the 
space of thirty years. It was written, as ha^ 
been already observed, by St. Luke the Evan- 
gelist, when he was with St. Paul at Rome, 
during his imprisonment there. In the end 
of the book he mentions particularly his being 
with Paul in his dangerous voyage to Rome, 
when he was carried thither a prisoner ; and it 
is evident that he was with him when, from 
his prison there, Paul wrote his epistles to the 
Colossians and Philemon, for in both of these 
he is named by him. 

Next to this come the Epistles of St. Pavl^ 
which are fourteen in number; one, to the Ro- 
mans; two, to the Corinthians; one, to the 



Galalians ; one, to the Ephesians ; one, to the 
Philippians ; one, to the Colossians ; two, to 
the Thessalonians ; two, to Timothy ; one, to 
Titus; one, to Philemon; and one, to the 
Hebrews. They contain that part of ecclesias- 
tical history which immediately follows after 
what is related in The Acts. The principiJ 
matter contained in them is the establishment 
or confirmation of the doctrine which Jesus 
Christ taught his disciples. According as the 
difiiculties which raised disputes among the 
Christians, or the heresies which sprung up 
in the church from the first age of it, required, 
St. Paul, in these epistles clears up and proves 
all matters of faith, and gives excellent rules 
foi morality. His epistles may be considered 
as a commentary on, or an interpretation of, the 
four books of the Gospel. 

The Epistle to the Romans is placed first, 
not because of the priority of its date, but on 
account of its superlative excellence, it being 
one of the longest and fullest of all, and, per- 
haps, also, on account of the dignity of the 
place to which it is written. It is gathered 
from some passages in the epistle, that it was 
written in the year of Christ 56, from Corinth, 
while Paul made^ shoit stay there in his way 
to Troas. He was then going up to Jerusalem, 
with the money that was given to the poor 
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saints ther^; which is spoken of in the fifteenth 
chapter of the epistle. 

The Two Epistles to the Corinthians were 
written about a year after that to the Romans, 
viz. A. D. 57 ; tiiat to the Galations, a. d. 56 ; 
lo the Ephesinns, a. d. 61; to the Fhilippians, 

D. 62 ; to the Colossians, a. d. 62 ; two to 
the Thesaalonians, a. d. 61 and 52 ; the first 
ta Timothy, a. d. 64 ; the second to Timothy, 
A. D. ft6 ; to Titus, a. d. 65 ; to Philemon, 
A. D. 62 ; and that to the Hebrews^ a. d. 62. 
From which c^onology it appears, that tlie 
Epistles of St. Paul are placed in the New Tes 
tament rather according to the dignity of the 
cities ta which they were sent, than according 
to the order of time in which they were writ 
ten; for the Epistles to the Thessalonians 
were those he wrete first, though that to the 
Romans is placed before them. Interpreters 
are agreed that the last epistle which he wrote 
was die second to Timothy, 

St. Paul wrote to the churches of some par- 
ticular persons ; but the other epistles which 
follow his are called Catholic, because, with 
the exception of the sectod and third of St John, 
they were not addressed to any particular 
church, or individual, as his were, but to the 
whole church in general. These are, one, of 
St. James; two, of St. Peter; three of St. John; 
and one of St. Jude. 

The date of most of these epistles is extreme- 
ly uncertain, but the most generally received 
chronology of them is as follows: — That of Si. 
James, a. d. 61; of St. Peter, a. d. 66 and 67; 
of St. John, A. D. 80 and 90 ; of St. Jude a. d. 
66. 

It has sometimes occurred to the minds of 
many well-disposed persons, that it would 
have been better for Christianity had there 
never been any other record of its origin and 
doctrines than the writings of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. But however plain and sa- 
tisfactory the histories of the Evangelists may 
be, and however little they admit of controver- 
sy, it has to be remembered that it required the 
strong arguments and illustrations brought for- 
ward in the Epistles by Paul and others, to 
combat the sophistry of the Greeks, and the 
self-sufficient philosophies of other races of 
men. Paul, the chief of the epistle writers, 
who, become a Christian by conversion after 
Christ had departed from the earth, is the great 
champion of the faith, and exposes, in strong 
and dauntless language, the hidden depravities 
of the human heart ; so that where the affect- 
ing discourses and sufierings of the Messiah 
fail to convert and to convince, the reasoning 
of this great writer is calculated to silence and 
subdue those who stubbornly resist^^the benig- 
nant influence of the Christian faith. 



HXBITS OF BIRDS. 

The continuance of a nest in the same spot 
for several years is more remarkable in the 
case of migratory birds than in that of magpies, 
which do not migrate, and seldom go to any 
considerable distance from their breeding trees. 
There has been in a garden adjacent to ours, 
|he nest of a black-cap for a succession of 
years, and broods have been successively rear- 
ed there, without any observable increase in 
the population of the species. Yet this bird, 
which is little bigger than a wren, weighing 
only half an ounce, has to traverse annually 
the whole of the south of Europe, and probir 
bly a great propt)rtion of the north of Afrio*, 
exposed of course to numerOHS accidents, as 
well as to occasional scarcity of its appropri- 
ate food. From the regular annual restoration,' 
however, of this nest at the same sp©f, it is 
obvious that one, if not both of the black-caps, 
must have been wont to perform this extensive 
migration to and from Africa as safely as the 
more hardy cuckoo or the more swift-winged 
swallow. During tlie spring of 1831, the 
black-caps, which we suppose to be the same 
birds, from their keeping to the same place of 
nestling, were more than usually late in arriv- 
ing ; for in another garden about a mile oflf, 
there were young in the hereditary nest of 
black-caps before our little neighbours made 
their appearance from the south, ^Vhen they 
did arrive, their attention was immediately at-^ 
tracted by the unusual circumstance of hearing 
the loud song of a rival in the vicinity of their 
premises.^ This was a cock black-cap, which 
we had purchased the preceding autumn in 
the bird market at Paris, and which was daily 
hung out in his cage to enjoy the fresh air and 
the sunshine, within a gun-shot of their usual 
place of nesding. The wild birds did not ap- 
pear to like the little stranger at all ; and the 
cock kept flying around the cage, exhibiting 
curiosity, fear, anger, defiance, and triumphant 
exultation. Sometimes he would flit from 
branch to branch of the nearest tree, silently 
peeping into the cage with the utmost eager- 
ness ; all at once, he would dart ofl* to a great 
distance as if afraid that he was about to be 
similarly imprisoned ; or getting the better of 
his fears, he would perch on a conspicuous 
bough and snap his bill, calling check, check, 
seemingly in a great passion ; he would sing 
his loudest notes by way of challenge, or per- 
haps meaning to express his independence and 
superiority. Our cage-bird, meanwhile, was 
by no means a passive spectator of all this ; and 
never failed, on the .appearance of the other, 
to give voice to his best song and to endeavour 
to outsing him, since he could not get at him 
to engage in personal conflict * 
This sort of altercation continued for more 
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than a week, but the wild bird became gradu- 
^ly less eager to pry into the cage or to take 
any other notice of the cage-bird ; and at length 
ceased altogether to approach it, his attention 
being now wholly occupied in attending to his 
mate and aidujg her in building their nest. It 
is worthy of remark, that though on their first 
appearance they resorted to the garden where 
the nest had hitherto been built, they finally 
fixed their residence in another garden, at 
some distance, induced no doubt by the vicin- 
ity of our cage-bird to their former haunts. 
The distance of the place to which they re- 
moved is such, that we can readily hear the 
song of the cock, and our bird is no less eager 
to answer and to endeavour to outsing him 
than at first ; while, it is worthy of remark, 
that the wild bird seems no longer interested 
in such rivalry, and sings as if his only con- 
cern was to please himself and his mate. 

INFLUENCE OF K WIFE. 

" Why do you keep me for so long a time 
at the door," said Edward F— passionately 
to his wife. The night had passed, but its 
cold winds had entered the house, as Mrs. F. 
with sorrowful heart undid the door. "It is 
late, Edward, and I could not keep from slum- 
bering.'* 

He sai4#K>thing in return to this, but flung 
himself into a chair and gazed intently on the 
fire. His son climbed upon his knee, and 
putting his arm around his father's neck, and 
whispered, *^ Papa what has mamma been cry- 
ing for?" Mr. F started and shook oflf 

his boy ; and said with violence ; go to bed 
sir, what business has your mother to let you 
be up to this late hour ?" The poor child's low- 
er lip pouted, but he was at the time too much 
frightened to cry. His sister silently took 
him up and when he reached his cot, his warm 
heart discharged itself of its noisy grief. The 
mother heard him crying and went to him — 
but soon returned to the parlor. She leaned 
upon her husband and thus addressed him 

Edward, I will not upbraid you for your 
harshness to me, but I implore you not to act 
in this manner before your children. You 
are not Edward what you used to be ! Those 
heavy eyes are full of wretchedness, as well 
as bad hours. You wrong me, you wiong 
yourself; thus let my hand show I am your 
wife, but at the same time let your heart know 
singleness in matters of moment. I am aware 
of the kind of society in which you have late 
ly indulged. Tell me Edward, for Heaven's 
sake tell me ! — we are ruined, is it not so?" 

Edwardhad not a word to say to his wife 
buUa man's tears are more awful than his 
words. 



« Well be it so Edward I— oar chiWreo 
may suffer from our fall, but it will redooble 
my exertions for them. And as for myself, 
you do not know me if you think that circum- 
stances can lessen my feelings for you. Arouse 
yourself my husband ; it is true your father 
has cast you ofif, and you are indebted to hiai 
in a serious sum : but he is not all the world, 
only consider your wife in that light." 

A slight tap was heard at the door, and 
Mrs. F. went to ascertain the cause. She re- 
turned to her husband. " Mary is at the door; 
she says you always kissed her before she 
went to bed." 

«* My child,my child,"said the father, **God 
bless you ; I am not very well, Mary. Nay, 
do not speak to night. Go to rest now, and 
give me one of your pretty smiles in the mor- 
ning, and your father will be happy again." 

Mt. F. was persuaded by his aflfectionate 
partner to retire ; but sleep and rest were not 
for him — his wife and children had once giv- 
en him happy dreams ; but now the ruin he 
had brought upon them, was an awakening 
reality. When the lig4it of the morning faint- 
ly appeared above the linq of the opposite 
houses, Mr. F. arose. 

Where are you going Edward ?" said bis 
watchful wife. 

"I have been considering," lie replied 
calmly, " and I am determined to try my father. 
He loved me when I was a boy ; he was prood 
of me. It is true I have acted dishonorably 
hy him, and should, no doubt have ruined him. 
Yesterday I spoke harshly of him, but I did 
not know myself. Your deep affection ray 
dear wife has completely altered me. I will 
make up for it — I will — indeed I will. Nay 
don't grieve me in Ihis way — this is worse to 
me than all. I will be back soon." 

The children appeared in the breakfast 
room ; Mary was ready with her smile, and the 
boy was anxious for the notice of his father. 
In a short time Mr. F. returned. 

"We must sink, my love! He will not 
assist me. He upbraided me. I did not, I 
could not answer him a word. He spoke 
kindly of you and your little ones, hut he cast 
us off forever 1" 

The distressed man had scarcely said this 
when a person rudely came in. The purport 
of his visit was soon perceived. In the name 
of F's., father he took possession of the pro- 
perty, and had the power to make F. prisoner. 

You shall not take papa away," said the 
little son, at the same time kicking at the of- 
ficer. 

"Mamma," whispered Mary, <*tnust my 
father go to prison ? Won't they let us go 
too?" 
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Here comes my authority," said the depu 
ty sheriff. The elder Mr. F. doggedly 
placed himself in a chair. 

♦•You shall not take papa away," cried out 
the little boy to his grandfather. 

"Whatever may have been my conduct, 
Sir," said the miserable Edward, *• this is un 
kind in you ; I have not a single feeling for 
myself 5 but my wife, my children, you have 
no right to harrass them with your presence. 

"Nay husband," responded Mrs. F, 
"think not of me. Your father cannot dis 
tress me. I hsfve not known you from your 
childhood as he has done, but he shall see 
how lean cling to you— can be proud of 
your poverty. He has forgotten his youthful 
days — he has lost sight of his own thoughtless 
years." 

The old man directed his law agent to leave 
the room. He then slowly but nervously an 
swered thus : v 

"Madam, I have not forgotten my own 
thoughtless days. I have not forgotten that I 
once had a wife as amiable and noble mind- 
ed as yourself, and I have not forgotten that 
your husband was her favorite child. An 
old man hides his sorrows — but let not the 
world think him unfeeling, especially when 
that world taught him to be so. The distress 
that I have this moment caused was premedi- 
tated on my part. A mortal gets a vice by 
single steps, and many think the victim must 
return by degrees. I knew Edward's dispo- 
sition, and that with him a single leap would 
be sufficient. That leap he as taken. He 
is again in memory as the favorite of his poor 
mother; the laughing-eyed young pet of a — 
pshaw!— of a— an old fool— for what am I 
crying?" 

Little Mary had insensibly drawn herself 
towards the old philosopher, and without ut 
tering a word, pressed his hand and put her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 'Mhe boy also left 
Jiis parents, and walked up to his grandfather 
aod turning up his round cheek, said, *' then 
Jfou won't take papa away?" 

"No, you impudent little rascal ; but I'll 
take you away, and when your mother comes 
for you, I will treat her so well that Til make 
your father follow after." 

Thus came happiness at the heel of ruin. 
If husbands oftener appreciated the exquisite 
and heaven-like affection of their wives, many 
?*Ppier firesides would be seen. "One 
^[J love and one in mind," ought to be 
J«e motto of every married pair. And 
fathers would many a time check improvi- 
dence, if they were to make use of reflection 
and kindness, rather than prejudice and strict- 
ness. 



BATTLE OF BAISfNOCKBURN. 
The 24th of June is the anniversary of the 
battle of Bannockbum, and as such would well 
deserve to be set among the high tides in a- 
calendar which should record the victories of 
freedom and the triumphs of right over might. 
The sudden death of the King of Scotland^ 
Alexander III., by a fall from his horse in 
1286, followed, as it was four years after, by 
that of his grand-dau^ter, the Maiden of Nor- 
way, to whom the crown had descended, left 
that country exposed to all the evils of a dis-- 
puted succession. The line of William I., 
called the Lion, was now extinct ; and the heir 
to the throne was to be sought for among the 
descendants of his younger brother David, 
Earl of Huntingdon. Of these there were 
two, John Baliol, the grandson of the Earl's 
eldest daughter, and Robert Bruce, the son of 
the second, wh6 both put forward their claiing 
on different grounds. At this time the En^ 
lish throne was occupied by the politic andi 
ambitious' Edward L, w.&o, from the moment 
when he had heard of the death of Alexander, 
seems to have set his heart on the project of 
annexing the dominions qf the deceased king- 
to his own. 

He was not long without a plausible excuse 
for interfering in Scottish affairs. The two 
competitors for the crown, according to a cus- 
tom common in that age, agreed to refer their 
claims to his arbitration. This was a golden 
opportunity for Edward, Inviting the states^ 
or parliament of Scotland, to meet him at a 
place on the south side of the Tweed, he there 
astonished and confounded them by announc- 
ing his claim to be considered as the superior 
and liege lord of that kingdom. A numerous 
army close at hand rendered resistance for the 
present impossible; Edward then nominated 
Baliol to occupy the vacant throne as his vas- 
sal. 

But this was but a step towards the consum- 
mation at which he aimed. He soon created 
a new pretence for making a still more undis- 
guised attempt to take the sovereignty of Scot- 
land into his own hands. We cannot relate 
at length the events which followed. The 
oppressions of the English government at 
length kindled a spirit of resistance in the con- . 
quered nation which broke out into fierce and 
unquenchable insurrection. In a few months, 
roused and directed by the illustrious Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, the Scots chased the foreigners 
from their soil, and regained their indepen- 
dence ; but Edward, overrunning the country 
with another mighty army, soon reduced them 
once more under the yoke. In 1305 the he- 
roic Wallace, being betrayed into the hands 
of his enemies, was carried to London, and 
there put to death ; but it was not long before 
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^ new leader appeared to take the place of the 
murdered patriot. This was Robert Bruce, 
the grandson of him who had been competitor 
for 3ie crown with Baliol. Flying from the 
'Court of England* where he had hitherto re- 
^sided, Bruce no sooner made his appearance 
in Scotland Uian his friends in jrreat numbers 
rallied around him, and he was crowned at 
Scone on the 27th of March, 1306. He might 
not, however, by this bold enterprise have 
succeeded in delivering his country, but for an 
event which soon after took place. While 
Edward was in the midst of his preparations to 
avenge this new rebellion, and had advanced 
as far as Carlisle on his way to the North, he 
was suddenly taken ill, and died there on the 
7th of July, 1307. Before he expired he 
charged his son, under the pain of incurring 
his paternal malediction, to carry his body 

Sith him into Scotland, and no* to bury it un- 
he had effected a complete conquest of that 
^jountry. 

Edward II., however, was a very different 
■character from his father. It was several years 
before he thought of prosecuting the war which 
had thus been left upon his hands. His first 
^xpeditipn to Scotland was not undertaken till 
the end of the year 1310, and led to nothing. 
By the year 1314 Bruce had made himself 
entirely master of the country, with the excep- 
tion of the casdes of Dunbar, Berwick, and 
Stirling, which were still in the possession of 
English garFisons. The last of these fortres- 
4ses was then accounted the most important 
military stronghold in the kingdom. Having 
'been besieged byJIdward Bruce, the king's 
brother, in the end of 1313, Philip de Mou 
bray, the governor, had engaged to deliver it 
up if he should not be delivered by the 24th 
of June, the feast of St. John the Baptist, in 
the following year. If Edward therefore was 
not prepared to lose his last hold of Scot- 
land, there was not now a moment to be lost. 
It was in this pressing emergency that he at 
length determined to make a great effort for 
the recovery or his father's conquests. 

"When the news of Edward's preparations 
reached Bruce, he too set himself to meet the 
^crisis as one on the issue of which hung both 
his own fate and that of his country. With his 
utmost exertions, however, he could only as- 
semble an army of about thirty-five thousand 
men. Edward meanwhile was approaching 
with one of three times that number. In this 
state of things, the Scottish king drew up his 
forces on a field, then called the New Park, 
having the town of Stirling on his left, and the 
brook (or burn) of Bannoc on his right. Here 
he lay awaiting the enemy, when on the after- 
noon of Sunday the 93d of June, the immense 



mass of the English army was seeji makiag 
its approach. 

The encounter commenced that evening* 
A party of eight hundred English horse, com- 
manded by Sir Robert Oiffoid, having at- 
tempted to throw themselves into the castle, 
were attacked by Randolph Earl of Murry, the 
nephew of the Scottish king, and after a sharp 
and somewhat protracted struggle, driven btok 
with considerable loss. While this affair waa 
going on, Bruce also performed an exploit in 
the sight of both armies, admirably calculated 
to tell in favor of himself and his cause in that 
age. We allude to his encounter with the 
English knight, Sir Henry de Bohun, or 
Boune, who had attacked him, and whom with 
one stroke of his battle-axe he laid dead at his 
feet. 

After this the armies parted for the night. 
But it was only to mix again in desperate 
conflict after the few hours of darkness had 
passed. We are not going to relate the course 
of the morrow's fight, which has been often 
recounted. This was one of the last great 
battles fought without tlie aid of gunpowder. 
Neither the bowmen nor the heavy horse of the 
English were able to make any impression 
on the stout and active infantry of the Scots, 
armed with their battle-axes and spears. In 
the position so skilfully chosen by Bruce, the 
multitude of Edward's forces only proved an 
incumbrance. Their confusion was increased 
by the cavalry falling into a number of pits 
wjiich Bruce had caused to be dug in a morass 
that lay on his left, and in which he had placed 
sharp iron stakes covered over with sod.— 
Finally, the trepidation into which they bad 
been thrown became irretrievable, and was 
changed into a general rout, on the appearance 
at a short distance of what appeared to be 
another army coming up to assist Bruce, but 
which was in fact merely an unarmed multi- 
tude whom he had instructed to present them- 
selves in this m^ner, displaying banners mth 
which he had provided them. Thirty thou- 
sand of English are said to have been killed 
on the field and in the pursuit, among whom 
were two hundred knights and seven hundred 
esquires. One of those who fell was the 
young Earl of Gloucester, the King's ne- 
phew. Edward himself with difficulty escaped, 
having rode hard before his pursuers for eighty 
miles till he gained the castle of Dunbar* — 
Twenty-two barons and sixty knights fell alive 
into the hands of the Scots. The loss of the 
latter amounted to only a few hundreds, and 
scarcely comprised any person of distinction. 
The booty taken was immense ; the monk of 
Malmesbury estimates it at two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. But the most important result 
of the battle of Bannockburn was the great 
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national deliverance which it was the means 
of achieving. Now that Scotsmen and Eng- 
Hsbmen are united into one people, boA may 
regard the victory, viewed in reference to this 
one of its consequences, as their own. It 
would hardly have been less disastrous for 
England than it would have been for Scotland, 
if the latter country, by the issue of that day, 
had been bowed beneath the yoke of slavery, 
instead of having burst, as she did, her tem- 
porary chains, and recovered, never to be 
again torti from her, her ancient liberties and 
independence. 



omioisriL. 

FRIENDSHIP. 
BT J. K. iruvis. 

*Tia satd that Friendship's but a name, 
An idle ^ord, as idly spoken — 
A sound mueh used, but still the same^ 
A tie that's formed but to be broken. 

But ohi how void of truth is this t 
Believed by none with feelings warm. 
For well they know 'tis nearest bKss — 
Refines the soul, and shields from harm. 

Some doubt the tie, because 'tis rare 
To tfee a man whom it will bind ; 
And yet 'tis known, the things which are 
Most rare on earth, are hard to find. 

When found, it is a bond so strongs 
That death can scarcely sever—-. 
A tie once formed, that laatetb long^ 
And f ndu^th, aye forever ! 

Then tell me not that friends may part. 
That adverse views may sunder those 
Who- once have felt around the heart, 
True friendship, as it purely glows. 

Seek those who have sincerely known 
That godlike tie's enduring power. 
You'll find it warmly still is shown, 
'Midst all the storms that round it lower. 

When those desert, who once had smiled. 
And taught their tongues such deep devotion, 
Sorrow and care will be beguiled 
By real friendship's sweet emotion. 

When fortune frowns, and all is gloomy 
And every heart is cold around. 
The bud of friendship most will b]oom. 
And flourish with a life profound. 

Friendship ! tisKke the diamond spark. 
That seems not radiant in the light — 
But oh ! 'tis brilliant in the dark. 
When compassed by misfortune's night. 



oaioivAs. 
LlliES-Tfl W. E, M. 

BT JOHir B. WBITX, S. B. 

Should all the storms of lif^ combine^ 
To cloud my heart with sorrow 5 

Oh ! would not one sweet smile of tiiine^ 
Uncloud it on the morrow? 

If hope should fade within my breast^ 

As dies the early flowei>— 
I know no place where I could rest^ 

Except within thy bower^ 

^Tint after tint may leave thy cheek. 
As they leave the brightest blossom ; 

But still the heart be no less meek« 
That beats within thy boiom. 

Thy sunny liours may turn to night. 

Or feel a chill at even, 
But s^l thy eyes remain as bright, 

As any star in heaven. 

Green be tiie sod where thou may^st treads 
And calm thy evening slumbers. 

May mngels watch around thy bed^ 
And ^ing their sweetest numbers. 



von THK VISITXII. 

A MEMORY OF EARLY YEAftSi 

BT 7 0JI1I PKBBT* 

I see the beauty of thy brow, 

The chesnut curis about it playing, 
Thy pouting lips that seem but How 

As if the graces there were straying— 
Thy love-lit eyes, so clear and bright. 

Like diamonds in a sunbeam glancing. 
Or like some streaming ray of light. 

Upon the breast of morning dancings 

I bear thy voice, so sweet and fuU, 

Breaking in tones of joy and gladnei% 
Or breathing soft and musical 

Some simple lay of plaintive sadnes*— ' 
like some entrancing, hallowed poweiv 

On memory still it luigers. 
Like harp-notes struek in Music's bowef# 

When sweetly touched by Amy fiagen. 

In waking hours, or when at night 

My weaiy soul from care repoiaes^ 
That music voice, and form of light. 

Some beauteous vision still discloses— 
And though at times my heart feels lone, 

And sadly throbs within my bosom. 
Mourning its early treasures gone — 

Are they les$ dear because we losc'cm f 
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. Maria was among the fairest and sweetest 
girls that I have ever known. If the love of 
the fondest and best of parents — if the most 
enchanting grace and beauty — if the pure spi- 
rit and disposition of a seraph could have saved 
her from misery, Maria had been saved. My 
heart bleeds at the recollection of her history. 
But let me* try to command myself, while I 
tell this tale of joy tnnied into sorrow—rof the 
fairest hopes reversed and blasted— pf the 
brigh^st lustre and beauty extinguished for 
ever. 

Her parents were not rith, but they were 
good. Although they had lived much in the 
wo^'ld, they retained a simplicity of character 
which is now rarely encountered except in the 
description of poets. Their benevolent breasts 
were fraught with a tenderness of feeling, 
whose luxury is known only to the poor and 
humble. The rich and the prosperous know 
it only by ritime. Their simplicity, their 
benevolence, their sensibility, were concentrat- 
ed in the bosom of the young Maria — they 
gave an emphasis to her opening beauty — 
suffused her cheek with a richer hue — and 
rode in triumph, on the beams of her eye^, to 
the heart of every beholder. I remember, 
Maria at her first appearance in the ball room. 
She was then about fourteen years of age.— 
The inquiry ran-*-^** what rose-bud of beauty 
is this Theepithet was applied with pecu- 
liar propriety: it depicted in one word, her 
youth, her beauty, her innocence and sweet- 
ness. She danced ; when light and etherial as 
a sylph, she surpassed whatever we have read 
of the wild, the striking, the captivating gracJes 
displayed by the rural beauties of the flowery 
side of iEtna. It was easy to read m the 
countenance of this gay and artless young 
creature, the" exulting expectations with which 
she was entering into life. Her childhood had 
passed away amid the blandishments and ca- 
resses of her fond parents; all had been ease, 
indulgence and gi^lification ; admirfed, applaud- 
ed, and bekwcd by every body who saw or 
knew her, every day, every hour, every min- 
ute had been filled with animation, joy and 
rapture. As y et she frcdicked only on " life's 
velvet lawn," covered with a canopy of ama- 
ranth : and her young fancy was teaming with 
visions of bliss, bright and boundless. 'Charles 
Wickford presented himself as a suitor. Like 
Maria, he was in the blooin of youth, and had 
every advantage of person and address; but 
his breast was not like Maria's the residence 
of pure and exalted virtue. He loved her in- 
deed ; or 'rather he was infatuated by her beau- 
ty ; but he w^p incapable of forming a correct 



estimate of moral worth. Her a^ectioAs wem 
of the greatest purity and delicacy. The dupe, 
however, of fervent and pathetic professioos, 
she accepted young Wickford's ha9d> and 
Maria, who was formed to prowu the happi- 
ness of a sensible and virtuous man, became 
the miserable wife of a weak and vicious onjB. 
Poor Maria I her velvet lawn was too soon ex- 
changed for a wilderness of briars iind bramr 
bles. Her amaranthine canopy for the keen 
cutting blasts of a winter's sky. I have seen 
Maria in the thronged assembly rooxfi^ w^^ 
every eye was fixed upon her with delight^ 
and followed her in speechless admiration 
through the mazes of the grateful dance ; and I 
have seen the same Maria far removed from 
the world's society, and teven yet in the bloom 
of youth, all lonely and drooping like a woun- 
ded flower, I have s^en the lovely giri pre^ 
siding, like a bright propitious planet, at her 
father's hospitable board ; and I have seeji her 
the solitary and menial drudge of her own 
gloomy and forsaken* household. I have be- 
held her the animating soul of th6 poMshed 
circle, dispensitig light and life by her smiles 
— and my own soul has sunk within i»c, to 
see her insultated from the world, and pierced 
and languishing under the neglect of her once 
ardent and assiduous husband. She had seki 
the time when ^very transitory dejection of 
countenance had been watched hyiim, its 
cause assiduously explored, and consolation 
administered with a tenderness that could not 
fail of its effect. But now, without a sitigle 
inquiry, without one touch of pify^ he could 
see her face pale with sorrow, and her once 
radiant eyes dim with weeping* At endi a 
moment, instead of bending before her as he 
had once done, he could cast on her a look so 
cold and chilling as to freeze the vital stream 
of life even in its fountain. He could lavish 
on the vicious and impure those aflfectioiMite 
attentions which he had solemnly vowed to 
her alone. He might have been happy> and 
might have realized for his beauteous wife all 
those dreams of conjugal innocence and bliss 
with which her youthful fancy was wont to 
regale. But instead of these pure -and cahn 
joys, he chose riot, debauchery and guilt To 
his own virtuous and celestial bed, he preferred 
habitual impurity and prostitution. Instead of 
the perpetual spring which she had fondly an- 
ticipated, Maria experien^d only pei5>^^*^ 
winter. She is gone; and with her ^islKf an- 
gels, she has found that peace which h^ 
feeling husband deprived her of on earth- , Her 
death brought him to reflect on the wrongs he 
had done her. In vain he endeavoured to 
recal her fleeting breath, but instead thereof, 
all her acts of kindness rushed thick upon bi^^ 
In vain he promised and vowe4 if ^he <50uld 
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be refltored to hi^, to atone for his past neg- 
2fet» hj acts of constant tenderness ! To him 
IktB resi^ution of amendment came to late ! and 
ke lived to prove that vice and ingratitude are 
ever attended with misery and despair. 



NAPOLEON VINDICXTEO. 

The annual expenditure of France was 
eearcely half that of England, and Napoleon 
rejected puhlic loan^, which are the very life- 
blood of state corruption. He left no debt. 
Under him no man devoured the public sub- 
stance in idleness merely because he was of 
a privileged class ; the state servants were 
largely paid* but they were made to labor ef- 
fectually for the state. They did not eat 
theii bread and sleep. His system of public 
accounts, remarkable for its exactness, sim- 
plicity, and comprehensiveness, was vitally 
opposed to public fraud, and, therefore, ex- 
tremely unfavorable to corruption. Napole- 
on*^ power was supported in France by that 
deep sense of bis goodness as a sovereign, 
and that admiration for his genius which per- 
vaded the poorer and middle classes of the 
people; by the love which they bore towards 
him, and still bear for his memory, because 
he cherished the principles of a just equality. 
'Hiey loved him, also, for his incessant activ- 
ity in the public service, his freedom from all 
private vices, and because his public works^ 
wondrous for their number, their utility and 
grandeur, never stood still ; under him the 
pcKir man never wanted work. • To France he 
gave noble institutions, a comparatively just 
code of laws, and glory unmatched since the 
days of the Romans. His Cadastre, more ex- 
tensive ant! perfect than the Doomsday Book, 
that monument of the wisdom and greatness 
of our Norman Conqueror, was alone suffi- 
cient to endear him to the nation. Rapidly 
advancing Under his vigorous superinten- 
dence, it registered and taught every man the 
trtie value and nature of his property, and all 
his Ifabilities, public or private. It was de- 
signed and most ably adapted to fix and se- 
cure titles to property, to prevent frauds, to 
abate litigation, to apportion the weight of 
taxes equally and justly, to repress the inso- 
lence of the tax gatherer without injury to 
the revenue, and to secure the sacred free- 
dom of the poor man's home. The French 
Cadastre, although not original, would, from 
its comprehensiveness, have been, when com- 
pleted, the greatest boon ever conferred upon 
a civilized nation by a statesman. To say 
that the emperor was supported by his sol- 
diers, is to say that he was supported by the^ 



people ; because the law of conscription, that 
mighty staff on which France leaned when 
Europe attempted to push her down, the con- 
scription, without which she could never have 
sustained the dreadful war of antagonist prin- 
ciples entailed upon her by the revolution ; 
that energetic law, which he did not establish, 
but which he freed from abuse, and rendered 
great, national, and endurable, by causing il 
to strike equally on all classes, the conscrip- 
tion made the soldiers the f^al representa- 
tives of the people. The troops idolized 
Napoleon, and well they might ; and to assert 
that their attachment commenced only when 
they became soldiers, is to acknowledge that 
his excellent qualities and greatness of mind 
turned hatred into devotion the moment he 
was hated by the people of France ; he was 
their own creation and they loved him so as 
never monarch was loved before. His march 
from Cannes to Paris, surrounded by hun- 
dreds of thousands of poor men, who were not 
soldiers, can never be effaced or even disfig- 
ured. For six weeks, at any moment, a sin- 
gle assassin might, by a single shot, have ac- 
quired the reputation of a tyrannicide, and 
obtained vast rewards besides from the trem- 
bling monarchs and aristocrats of the earth^, 
who scrupled not to instigate men to the 
shameful deed. Many there were base 
enough to undertake but none so hardy as to 
execute the crirte, and Napoleon, guarded 
by the people of France, passed unharmed to 
a throne from whence it required a million of 
foreign bayonets to drive him again. From 
the throne they drove hitr, but not from the 
thoughts and hearts of men. — Napier* a PeU' 
insular War. 



There is in real genius so much latent play- 
fulness of nature, that it almost seems as if 
genius never could grow old. The inscrip- 
tion that youth writes upon Uie tablets of an 
imaginative mind are, indeed, never wholly 
obliterated, they are as an invisible writing 
which gradually becomes clear in the light 
and warmth. Bring genius familiarly with 
all the young, and it is as young as they are. 



Let any man cast up, as well as he can, the 
amount of suffering which a single campaign, 
upon the gigantic scale of modern hostilities, 
adds to the dark pages of ill— the dreadful 
effects which a war produces and he will be 
very slow to let slip those dogs of war, whose 
steps are almost always accompanied by more 
guilt and misery than all the other scourges 
of our race. 
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From the Casket 
POPPINB THE QUESTION. 

** What signifies the life o' man, 
An' 'twere na for the lasses, 0." 



Burn$» 

" It was a quiet little spot, away off in the 
country, and I never pass it even now with- 
out calling to my mind the happy days I used 
to spend there long years ago. But the old 
house is now falling to ruins^ — the row of 
acacias has long been cut down— the willows 
by the stream have one by one decayed— the 
garden is running to waste with all its fantas- 
tic box-wood trees—and the little marble 
fountain in its centre, is now choked with 
grass, and green with slimy moss. Yet I 
never pass the old place without a tear com- 
ing into my eye ; for I cannot help peopling 
the deserted walks with faces that are now 
alas! cold in the dust. But I'm becoming 
i^entimental— ah ! a cup of this co&e will 
revive me. 

" Do you know what * Popping the Quea 
tiori' is» Amy ? You do, you vixin ! Egad, 
I don't see what the world's coming to ; for in 
these times what betwixt novels; magazines, 
and such like trash, our daughters fall in love 
before they've finished their samplers. Pop- 
ping THE Question !— why, Amy, you're not 
fourteen, and yet you've got the whole thing 
by rote as thoroughly as I was taught my 
catechism. In my days things did n't go so 
fast — rail-roads had n't supplanted turnpikes 
—people learned to read before they made 
Jove — and the happiest of us could only hand 
our betrothed to dinner by the tip of her fin- 
ger, while now, egad, they go tucked arm in 
arm, and even are found billing and cooing — 
the sinners !-^in the midst of a crowded ball- 
room. Its enough to make a saint swear to 
look upon the familiarity tolerated in public 
now-a-days. But — thank you for 
the gouty foot — ^I've a tale to tell you about 
that old country seat, and this ' Popping the 
Question.* 

**The world, Amy, and your sex in 
particular, is born to get married. They 
dream of it in the cradle — fit themselves for 
it with their baby-houses — talk themselves to 
sleep about it at boarding school — read of it 
the first thing in newspapers and the last in 
novels— and too often, after they 're fourteen, 
spend their whole lives in plotting how to 
bring about their weddings. It wasn't thus 
forty years ago, and oh ! Amy, A toy, never 
let it be so with you. Next to being bride, 
a girl delights in being bridesmaid. She 
titters over it for a month beforehand— winks, 
laughs, jests, and has a thousand pretty things 



cushioning speech 



to say*— and then by way of cmp de graces 
nine times out; of teo, cozens her partner ia- 
to trying the same game with herself. — Why-^ 
if I was a young bachelor, and did n't wish to 
get maried, I'd as lief swallow ptussic acid as 
wait upon a pretty girl. No, no— my da^ 
ling! — flirt with a houri ; sleigh by moon- 
light with a seraph 5 but— by the meferschaUm 
of Goethe !— ibe no groomsman with a blue- 
eyed fairy. It fixed Harry Spencer— it has 
fixed many a one else — it will fix us gentle- 
men till the end of the world. 

« Kate Courtland was one of your -wicked^ 
delicious little villains, that steal away your 
heart with a merry laugh, a wiching smile, or 
it may be a little playful raillery. Ob ! she 
could talk — and then, egad, her singing. K 
you could have seen her bounding across the 
lawn, or gathering wild flowers by the biook 
to bind in her hair — or heard her warbling^ 
some merry lay on the clear morning air, or 
singing a touching ballad, with 4he holy 
moonlight flooding the hills and valleys aroimd, 
you would have bowed at the shrine x)f her 
beauty almost as devoutly as every gallant 
chap that knew her did. 

« But though. Kate was in her eighteenth 
summer, she had never, loved, and — by my 
halidome — it would do one's heart good to 
hear her make merry on this Popping the 
Question, laughing in her witching way at 
her schoolmates when they lost their hearts. 
And she was half right after all ; though to us 
gentlemen this Popping the Question is of- 
ten no easy matter* It drives, I verily be- 
lieve, a bashful man almost into hysterics. 
Many a cold sweat, many a choking in the 
throat, many, a knocking of the knees togeth- 
er, have these poor rascals before theycaa 
summon courage to ask a girl to have them. 
But it is'nt so, egad, with all. Some do it 
with easy impudence— some do it in a set 
" -^some do it because they can't help 
it — and some never do it at all, but get mW" 
ried, as it were, by instinct. Only give two 
lovers fair play, kick youif paatchrmakiog 
aunts to the deuce, and— my life for it— the 
most demure will find a way of being under- 
stood, even if, like old Sir Isaac Newton, they 
have to make love with their foot. It may come 
rather odd at first, but, by and bye, as they 
get cozier and cozier, they will sit silently 
gazing into each other's eyes, until atlw^ 
when they least expect it, perhaps, the ques- 
tion will pop .out like a cork from a cham- 
paigqe bottle. It will pop itself. It's a" 
nonsense this lending young folks a helping 
hand — take my word for it, all they wish is to 
be let alone,— and if there are any coflfound' 
ed youngsters about, let them be put to bed? 
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or downed, it don't matter a fig which. If 
lovers have no tongues, have n't they eyes, 
egad I'^and where 's the simpheton that can't 
tell whether a girl loves him without a word 
on her part. No one adores modesty more 
than I do, but the most delicate angel of them 
all won't disgaise her little heart when 
you 're alone with her. A blush — a sigh — a 
stedt^d avoidence of you in company — and a 
low thrill ingf trembling of the voice at times, 
when no one else is by, tell more than the 
smiles of a thousand coquettes. Ah! you 
need n't, Amy, shake your head— you '11 no 
doubt be^ keen enough' — but if you fall in 
|pv€, as you will, my word on 't— the very 
echo of am footstep will make your heart 
flutter Uke a frightened bird. Ah !— you bag- 
gage! to kiss your old uncle. But really I 
have quite forgot my story— niid n't I leave 
off with Kate laughing at her schoolmates in 
love? 

^ It was in her eighteenth summer that 
Kate paid a visit to ^hat old country-house, to 
be the bridesmaid of as sweet a creature as 
God ever sent to bless this world — my own 
EUen» Wjis n't it a merry time ? — and Kate, 
for a while, was>the life of all. Oh! how we 
loved to linger around the old fountain in the 
noon day heat; or loiter under the acacias 
beneath the full summer moon ; or thread a 
^usand paths in the dreamy twilight, by the 
babbling brook, or sp the wild hill side, or 
down the tangled glen, or through the dark, 
s^emn forest, or over the rich meadow lands, 
or where ever the Creator had left the signet 
of his power. There are few young hearts 
that can resist such rambles let me tell you, 
especially with one whose every look is 
}»oetry, and whose soul vibrates in harmony 
with the glory all around him. Kate knew 
not how it was, but somehow or other, she 
soon began to think unconsciously of her part- 
ner, and often would she sit for hours after 
going to her chamber, leaning her head upon 
her hand, and gazing up at the illimitable 
void above, with the high-souled aspirations 
of the eloquent Spencer still ringing on every 
ohord of her bosom. Ah me! — I had long 
ago said, if Kate ever loved it would be for- 
ever. And so it was,— slowly and gradually 
it stole upon her, like a happpy dream upon 
an Infant's sleep, and though every word of 
Spencer's already made her heart thrill, and 
would send the warm blood rushing into her 
cheek, she did not know^ — poor, simple, little 
lamb-— that her very beiog was bound up in 
him. But what is the matter with me ? — 
I 'pa strangely poetical this afternoon I declare. 
Oh I that 's it, Amy^ — a cup of mocha after all 
—I 'm quite recovered now, egad. 



*« If you 've never been at a wedding in the 
country, and one too got up in the good old 
style, you don't know, Amy, what it is to en- 
joy life, and youf whole experience of bliss 
isn't worth a rusty farthing. Weddings! — 
egad, a wedding in the country and one in 
the city are as different as champaigne and 
sour cider. Here every thing is stiff and irk- 
some, but there — by 're lady ! — you have sport 
from morning until night, laughing, chatting, 
singing, making love, and spending day after 
day in waiting on some fairy little partner, 
whose blue eyes seem to melt as they look 
into your own, and who gets at last to be so 
bewitcbingly intimate with you, that she 
takes the seat beside you on the sofa, as a 
matter of course, and treats you — by the 
bones of my ancestors ! — as if you were her 
cousin. And then how frankly she will put 
her hand in yours to let you look at her rings 
— or suffer you to play with her glossy curls, 
and smilingly attempt to jerk them off — or 
even when you feign the headache, let your 
brow linger a moment, only a moment on her 
shoulder — or chide you, half frowning and 
half smiling, if your left arm should somehow 
or other wander around her waist — or prettily 
affect to jerk away her hand if vou should 
happen to press it too warmly— or, if uncon- 
sciously you draw her by that same left arm 
to your bosom, steal her soft eyes up to yours 
a moment upbraidingly, and^ then, as if 
ashamed even of that instant's confession, 
drop them mbdestly to the ground, veiling 
them beneath the long dreamy lashes ; while 
the tell-tale blood rushes to her brow, her bo- 
som heaves, and you can hear her heart beat- 
ing and fluttering against her boddice, as if 
— egad I— it really wished to get out. And 
then, too, are the rides you take to parties all 
around — and the sweet songs she sings you, 
in some quiet, moonlight road returning 
.home — and the thrilling whisper in which she 
asks you what's the matter, you are so, so 
still — and the touch of her tiny hand, and the 
breath of her mouth of incense, and — more 
than all — the delicious coyness with which, 
after saying no" a score of times, she gives 
you, at parting, her cheek to kiss, whence 
you stray so naturally to the inviting lips* 
Ah ! there is all this, and a thousand things 
beside ; until at last you hardly know wheth- 
er you are standing on your head or feet, and 
find yourself eyes and ears in love before 
you 've got half through waiting on the mar- 
ried couple. A groomsman with a pretty 
girl ! — there's nothing like it in creation, un- 
less the being a groom, egad. 

I have said Kate, from the' first, had 
thrilled at the very voice of Spencer ; but, 
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for the first time ia her life, it eeemed as if 
her beauty was «f no avail. At first, indeed, 
he seemed only devoted to her, but, what it 
was tbat^used it I know not, he soon began 
to close that low, touching tone so eloquent 
to a woman. Ah ! me it was a sad discovery 
for Kate. Spencer's was a character she 
•could scarcely understand, though she felt it 
was of the loftiest cast, and such a one there- 
fore as she could look up to and love« But 
there was a versatility about it almost incom- 
prehensible. The gayest of the gay, he was 
ithe most eloquent of men, and to a quick, 
keen perception of other's characters he unit- 
ed the deepest acquaintance with the lettered 
world. Few could equal him in his profes- 
sion as a barrister ; none surpassed him as a 
4|rallantof the beau monde.^* Yet he was 
neither a fop on the one hand, nor a learned 
dunce on the other. Had he been less indo- 
lent, and less of an Epicurean, he might have 
set up as a genius« and established his claims 
too \ for of all men, perhaps, I ever met with, 
be possessed in the greatest degree that apti- 
tude for the grave and gay, the discursive 
and profound, which united with the faculty 
of observation, makes the man of genius. — 
His mani\ers were not less striking than his 
talents. Courteous to all, he had that win- 
ning way with woman which more even than 
beauty steals into her heart. How could 
Kate help loving him? Insensibly it stole 
upon her— -his words would linger in her 
memory — his very look would haunt her for 
Jhours~and a smile often from him would 
•6e«d the blood through her veins with a feel- 
ing of -ejchiliration she never knew before, 
until ai length «he could no lohger disguise 
from herself the consciousness that she loved. 
Yet for the life of her, Kate could not tell 
fvhether he loved her in return ; and often 
the crimson blood would mantle on her cheek 
when, unconsciously, she would find herself 
thinking of Spencer, and the fear would forbe 
itself upon her mind that perhaps she loved 
one who cared not for her. At such moments 
aU the pride of her nature would rise up to 
her aid, and with a lofty air and quicker step 
she would walk her chamber, determining to 
banish every farther thought of Spencer.— 
But the heart is not so easily conquered.-^- 
Again would she be thrown with Spencer— 
again would his eloquent aspiration stir her 
every feeling— -ami again would she find her- 
self dreaming abstractedly upon his fascinat- 
ing manner. 

" And what were Spencer's feelings during 
this conflict in the bosom of the proud beauty 1 
Did his pulse also quicken at one footstep— 
and his breath come faster at the tones of 



XkdX unequalled voice 1 Alas ! he had leftnrt 
the last lesson the world teaches us — to dis- 
guise his emotions under an impeoetaUe 
veil. He was always gay, and always gaUai»t« 
He was always, too, at Kate's side; but then 
she wss hid partner, how could he avoid pay- 
ing her those delicate attentions which, t0^ 
morrow, he might on a like occasion, pay to 
another. Such were Kate's thoughts— suefa 
have been the thoughts of man; a fair ^1 
before— ^hl Amy, Amy, when will you be^ 
gin to think in this way too? 

**The gay period following the marriage 
passed on ; a month had already been speot 
in your old fashioned wedding festivals; sn^ 
yet in all that lime Kate had seen«o demoo'* 
stration of love on the part of Spencer^ and 
'she began more and ntiore to upbi^id hexwlf 
with htving given her afEsctions where they 
were not returned. It is true it was not with- 
out cause, for during their earlier acquuiii* 
ance he had acted only as a lovsr acts, audit 
was his subsequent common place gallaiitry 
that had first awakened Kate to a kmiwledge 
of her own heart. How could such a one trifle 
with the affections, of a pure, high minded 
girl! Poor thing I— she was reaping the 
agony she had so often, though unwitltngly, 
caused others. But she determined to crash 
'it at once. Ah! me— she wasn't the first 
little fairy who has found it easier to r^olve 
jtban to execute. Bat what has phtlosq»hy 
and metaphysics got to do with a love story? 
This won't do — ring the bell. Amy, and or- 
der the meerschaum. 

It seemed as if indeed Speneer had do* 
termined to see bow gay and wild he could 
be that summer ; and as the festive round 
drew toward its close, he becac&e more so.*— 
Though bound to attend to Kate particularly, 
and fulJilling his duty to the utmost letter, 
yet a pretty girl— -egad !— could n't come in- 
to the room but what he was ofif, the first op- 
portunity, paying his devoirs to her, aad put- 
ting the whole set of your ordinary beaux to 
fli^t at once, like a flock of startled f^rtrtd- 
ges, leaving Kate, to listen to the fltttteries 
and nonsense of the crowds of admners al« 
ways thronging about her, and whom it used 
to be her pastime to torment, doing it too so 
witchingly that one almonst thanked her for 
being teased. Ah 1 me, it was changed now* 
She had learned what it was to love, and she 
turned from such fellows with redoubled 
scorn. f 

Yet Kate was not one— egad — who would 
show her feelings. Few kn^w bow deeply she 
felt; but while the great mass thought she 
was all gaiety tfnd joy there was a^ grief at her 
heart slowly devouring her very existonoe. 
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Her cheek at last grew paler, though her 
voioe, if anything, was more rich than «ever, 
aod her wild wit played incessantly like sum- 
mer lightning. She was striving to forget. 
Ah ! Amy., Amy, won't this he a lesson for 
yoa if you ever think tjf coquetting ? Many 
a timet after afi evening of such excitement, 
would. she retire to her chamber, and flinging 
herself upon her bed, weep tears of agony. 
But again her pride would assert its suprema- 
cy, and oace more she would resolve^— what 
alas! sbe could not do— to banish Spencer 
frofhhe^mind.' 

''All this time, too, her partner, though 
coQ^ually paying his devoirs at other's 
shrines, would every now and then return to 
Kate's side with renewed devotion, and a ten- 
derness would ^ at such times, often steal into 
his manneri which drove all the resolutions 
of her ialse pride from Kate's bosoch. She 
koew not what to think. Did he love, or did 
he not? Her very being was bound up in 
the answer. But these moments of hope did 
not last long* . Again would Spencer and 
Kate be dissevered : each in their own circle 
woald be the gayest of the gay : but one at 
least wore a sad heart amid all her affected 
roirth, and her thoughts were forever straying 
to that faithless one. And thus the festive 
time passed on, and the morning of separation 
come. It came : and alas! for Kate, Spencer 
aoDotmced his departure in such a careless 
tone that it almost brought the tears into her 
eyes* Her heart was full — she could endure 
it no longer, ^he very words of studied 
politeness in which her partner expressed his 
regret at parting, cut her to the heart as she 
would never have believed a month before 
that anything could. It was too much ; but 
she made one last struggle. She replied in 
words equally studied, made a cold curtesy, 
and then hurrying from the apartment sought 
relief for her overcharged feelings. 

"It was a beautiful secluded little summer 
^ouse, near the bottom of the garden, to 
wliich the humbled beauty fled to give vent to 
ttcr emotions. It had been a favorite resort 
jyhers^ and often had Spencer in their ear- 
intimacy sought her there. Every thing 
^ound reminded her of him. There was the 
pne be had trailed for her, and there the 
pook which he had been reading, with the 
w^rk still in where he had ceased. Here 
a drawing in an album, there some little 
he had given her, or a card that once 
jfas his. Oh 1 how were her once bright, 
jjlf trusted dreams of bliss, now dissipated, 
ge felt that she was not beldved^-that she 
given her aflec^iens away una»Led—- and 
wt perhaps Spencer might even have pene- 



trated her feelings, and was now laughing at 
her fdly. The thought was bitterness it- 
self. She, the proud, the beau|yul, the 
courted of all, to be scorned, and by4one too, 
she loved ! It was too much. Flinging her- 
self upon the seat she buried her face in her 
hands and burst into an uncontrollable* 
agony of tears. 

Oh! has it come to this"<— she sobbed af^ 
ter the first burst of passion was over^ «*and 
am I despised ? So cold, s5 unfeelStig I Lit* 
tie did I think I should ever be so humbled 
as this. And he had not a word of ktndnesst 
All was studied and heartless. Oh I Spencer, 
you have taught me at least to know myself, 
and though you may never think of me 
again, I feel I shall never love another, and 
that my last prayer shall be for ydd,^' and 
bursting into a new flood of tears she wept 
in all the desolation of the heart's flrist 
disappointment. 

"MisB Courtland Kate (Jear0st— > 

— do I hear aright?" murQiured a low voice 
beside her. 

^* Quick as lightning started the proud 
beauty to her feet, gazed afirightedly around^ 
and then with a faint scream, would have 
rushed from the summer-house. But the 
manly arm of Spencer interposed to prevent 
it, and drawing the trembling girl gently to at 
seat, while his own voice shook with agitatiouy 
he said hurriedly. 

•* Listen to me — listen, if you desert me 
for ever, the moment after. Why is Mis» 
Courtland in tears? Do they bid me hope^ 
what else J could scarcely dream oft You 
say nothing — you re-assure me — will you lis- 
ten to my avowal of love," he continued pas* 
sionately, leaning over her, as the agitated 
girl stjll continued sobbing, with her face 
buried in her hands, though the crimson blood* * 
dyed even her fingers with a blush. can- 
not, though I tried, leave you without know- 
ing my fate. I love you — deeply — devoutly 
— unchangingly. I have striven to bide it, I 
have thought it was hopdess, I have always 
beheld you acting as if you loved not^ and it 
is only these tears which lead me to hope*— 
Say-*-is it so — may, may I call you mine Y* 
There Was no answer to his passionate 
appeal ; but the sobs of the beautiful girl only 
increased in vehemence. But that silence 
itself was eloquent. He ventured to draw 
her toward him, all her old pride had vanish- 
ed, and her head fell upon his shoulder. He 
pressed her unresisting to his bosom. The 
bliss of years was in that one, long, pro- 
tracted embrace. Neither spoke. Five min- 
utes might thus have j>a9sed, at last te whi9- ^ 
pered. 
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- ** Dearest—- on« wotd.^^ 

** How oould you deceive me so ?** was Ibe 
iaiot mimovr of the blushing girl, as, for the 
first time, she ventured to look in to her lovers 
oyes. • 

<^ And you ! But forgive me,'^ he said as 

he kissed the tears from her lashes. 

• #«•««««# 

" It 's an old story that — you say Amy — 
or at least much like one I 've told you be- 
fore, but after all there 's not such a variety in 
this Popping the Question as you may ima- 
gine. Ah ! me, the heart is every where 
alike, and it speaks the same language the 
wide world over. But yet let me tell you— 
you little caviller— you've never before heard 
of the question being popped exactly that way 
after all^ and— egad— if you had, it would 
have been from some one who dtole the story 
from roe, and gave it to you second hand.— 
And now light the meerschaum, and let your 
old uncle hear you sing,— God bless your in- 
nocent young hearU" 



FASBEIOIf 

This number contains the plate intended for 
July. The most fashionable ladies are intro- 
ducing the style of walking dress represented 
by No. 1, on the plate. The back is without 
an opening, and at the bottom it is plaited or 
gathered in about 4 or 5 inches. This would 
bring the pattern, ( see No. 3, March, ) straight 
from G down ; adding at the bottom 25 inches 
from H ; (see the back in plate of patterns of 
No. 3,^ the back is cut 2 inches higher in 
the neck. 

The front, or fore-part is cut with half the 
amount taken out from the bottom, and to add 
to the front 5 or 6 inches ; this additon is only 
^n the right side for the purpose of lapping 
Tver as seen in the figure. The left side is 
fastened at the front to the right side with 
hooks and eyes ; also the right at the extreme 
edge, or with a pin. This opening extends 
down the skirt about. 10 or 12 inches. 

Ji Sashf of the same material as the dress, 
with a knot and pendant ends fastens with 
hooks and eyes under the bow. 

The edges, down the front, and around the 
bottom of the skirt gathering or quilling is of the 
same material. 

The Sleeve is cut as represented on the plate 
o{ patterns, by inches. 

The shoulder is cut some little wider than 
reported in the Plate of Patterns. The skirt 
is sowed on the boddice. 

The French call this dress ''Eobe en poult 
de «oic"— A Silk Robe. ^In this city it is also 
made of Mousselaine de laine. 



** Chapeau, de gros de NapksJ*^ Ih Aitf 
ci^ the Hats, or Bonnets, are also made of 
silk of various colors and variously trimmed.^ 
mosdy as represented by the figure. Some 
wear plumes of white or pink color. 

Habit Amazon, is represented by figure % 
They are trimmed with silk or gilt batloiu. 
The Train is half to three-fourths a y^ 
longer than one for promenade. 

Queen Victoria^ is represented ia one of 
black cloth, and buttoned to the nedi wi^ one 
row of gold buttons. Her hat is like the eiie 
represented in the figure, ako the deeves, duit 
and pantaiet8« 

Remarks.— There appears almost an endless 
variety of fashions, but not any that equals 
the one represented by figure 1. It is neat 
and certainly is an improvement ; some of the 
same cut, have one, two or three rolls, plaitsy 
or folds instead of the quilled trimming. 

A few capes are worn, cut as given in &e 
pattern plate No. 2, of March number. 

It may not be out of place, here to remait^ 
to those ladies who are perhaps extremdy 
cautious not to adopt the latest changes lert 
they may appear singular in the streets, tfast 
the present prospect is, that the robe before 
explained, will be readily and generally adopt- 
ed. They are viewed with nniversal admtfa- 
tion. 



We have so often received small certificates, 
entitling the bearer to ten or twenty miles ride 
on the Georgia Rail Road, that we have come 
to the conclusion to notify our southern friends > 
that we must decline their invitation to what 
would be an agreeable excursion* if we w^ 
nearer neighbours. The invitation of the 
Jackson Rice Company we decline^ although a 
large specimen of Rice we have received stick- 
ing to the ticket sent us. 

We may know something of the prosperity 
of a country by their rags. If they come to 
market clean, as in England, the people aie 
prosperous, if they come dirty as among some 
other districts of Europe, the people are less 
industrious and prosperous. How is it in oar 
own ? — White, black, brown, blue, smoky and 
muddy hues, characters of every grade and 
condition. 



Borneo Custom. 
They use mostly the left hand, as we do the 
right — They carry the food to their mouths 
with the left — Our latest fashion is not .to use 
the fork with the left hand except to asswt Ae 
knife when cutting the food, after which thn 
knife is dr(||>ped and the foi^ substituted in itr 
place, and tnen held in the hand as if nsii^ l| 
spoon in eating bread and milk. » ' 
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I VOL. SIX— NO. SEVEN. 



FOR THB VISITER. 

THE HIDDEN CASKET. 

Tharesa retomed 9om i^terwards with the 
dress 

It is the handsomest Madeline had in the 
world/' sajkl she ; I told her it became her 
so well that I had taken a frolic to purchase it 
from her to wear at a masquerade, when 
should return to Paris ; and the silly wench 
wa9 ^nite tickled with the idea that her shabby 
trumpery was to be exhibited at a masquerade. 
It is wonderful what foolish vain creatures 
there are in the world ! 

But, Mademoiselle, how will you contrive 
to get away ?-— The roads are knee-deep with 
the late rains ; and it will be impossible for you 
to go without horses. I had a mind to en 
gage Madeline's brother, a pretty innocent 
youth, to get a pair of good horses, and wait 
for you beyond the Grecian temple, in the 
wilderness,'' 

** No, no, Theresa ; this would certainly re 
veal to La Porte the part you take in ray es 
cape." 

I did not think of that, Mademoiselle ; but 
what then will you do ?" 

*• The scheme I have formed is, to proceed 
to the next town, and put myself under the 
protection of the magistrates. For this pur- 
pose I Will go to some neighbouring cottage, 
and, without revealing my name, hire a pea- 
sant to carry me on a horse or mule." . 

" That you may do with all the ease in the 
w^d," said Theresa; **and I can't help rj- 
joicing in the thought how La Porte will be 
enraged and disappointed when he misses you ' 
Then the base, perfidious villain may learn to 
knotv what it is to be slighted by those we love!" 

Mathilde requested Theresa would retire to 
another chamber, on pretence that so much 
conversation might reUder their intelligence 
Sttspeeted; but in reality because she expected 
to. receive a note from Basil 

Catherine soon brought it to. her. Here^ 



the plate that Basil desired me to give you 
Mathilde eagerly read these words : — 
" I have been racking my brains, Mademoi- 
8^o< to amtrive some expedient to deliver you 
from the power of your enemies, and can think 
of but one, and that appears so terrible, that I 
w afraid to mention it to you ; mit your case 
VOL. 6.— No. r— 1. 1 



is desperate: so if you can arm your hearl 
with the courage of a lion, meet me, ia the 
dusk of the evening, at the gteat oak in the 
park ; if not, don't venture. At any rate, I 
carry a brace of loaded pistols in my bosom ; 
and you know the use I intend making of themy 
if necessity shall drive." 

Mathilde pondered a moment on reading 
this billet. What could be the terrible expe- 
dient to which Basil alluded ? or what expedi^ 
ent could appear terrible, that promised to \ih^ 
erate her from her present dreadful situation ? 
An agitated tide of joy, inspired by the pros-' 
pect of approaching liberty, rushed tumultu- 
ously to her heart, and seemed to inspire it 
with dauntless resolution. 

"Basil," said Catherine^ "told m6 you 
would give me a word or two of writing if the 
account was right. Mademoiselle." 

Malhilde wrote with a pencil the words, " I 
will meet you there?" and Catherine imme^^ 
diately departed. 

The day was now far spent. Mathilde look- 
ed anxiously at the swi, and saw hts broad red 
orb sinking araoo^t the vapours that clouded 
the western horizon. 

Theresa returned, and persuaded Matihilde 
to take some refreshment. She spoke muchy 
whilst Mathilde continued, with restless anx- 
iety, to revolve the circumstances of her in- 
tended flight, and form ceaseless conjectured 
respecting the terrible expedient which was to 
put he)c fortitude to so severe a trial. 

At length perceiving the objects fadilig in 
the falling twilight^ " Is it not time ?" said she, 
turning hastily to Theresa. 

Mathilde fearhig it was still too light, waited 
another tedious half hour, then hastily put oji 
the dress, with which Theresa had provided 
her, and quitted her chamber with such senti' 
ments as a condemned criminal escapes from 
chains and torture, with a he^rt alternately pal-' 
pitating with the flutterings of hope, and de-f 
pressed by the trepidations of terror. 

Theresa led her to the upper corridor, and 



Mademoiselle," said sHe< " is the account of down from tlience by a small back staircase^ 



which terminated in a passage on the ground^ 
floor, that opened to a back Court, In theif 
way they met some of the domestics, who ab- 
costed them with coarse pleasantry* which 
Theresa answered with ready pertness^ whilst 
Mathilde leaned trembling on her arm. 
When they got beyond tl>e buildings, Ma* 
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thflde, who felt as if she could have outstrip- 
ped the winds, hastily bade Theresa adieu^ 

" Farewell, Theresa !" said she ; ** you have 
performed fcr me the most essential service. 
If I live,Twill reward you,; meantime it is my 
desire that you possess yourself of whatever 
you may find belonging to me at the casttew" 

She darted off as she spoke. The con- 
sciousness of liberty gave sadden animation to 
ber spirits ; she fiew through the long wet 
gf^ss to the spot where Basil waited for her 
beneath the great tree. 

You are come then. Mademoiselle said 
he ; '« you were not, afraid to venture ?" 

" No, Basil," returned she, ** I will encoun- 
ter every danger ; you shall find me lion-heart- 
ed." 

** And lion-hearted you ought to be. Made- 
moiselle, to endure what you have to go 
through. I feared to mention it to you, lest 
your courage should fail ; but it is the only 
way by which I could secure you." 

" What then is this terrible measure ?" said 
she. 

«* Can you," said Basil, ** submit to be for 
some days confined in the vaults beneath the 
castle?" 

"What," returned she shuddering, "in 
those vaults, Basil ? in that subterranean man- 
sion of death, where we deposited the cas- 
ket?" 

" Yes, in those vaults, Mademoiselle." 

" This is indeed a horrible expedient ! Is 
there no alternative, Basil ?" 

" Yes, that of falling again into the power 
of La Porte, or of other villains as unprinci- 
pled." 

- " Come, then," said she, resuming her for- 
titude, " better, a thousand times better, to be 
interred beneath the surface of the earth, to be 
shrouded in eternal darkness, than to be ex- 
posed to become the Victim of crimes which 
are perpetrated with bold impunity in the face 
of day !" 

" You are resolved then. Mademoiselle ?" 
^ " I am resolved— lead on, Basil." 

Basil conducted her. through unfrequented 
paths till they reached the entrance pf a forest 
thai: was half a mile from the castle. 

"I recollected having once told you. Made- 
moiselle," said Basil, " that there was a sub- 
terranean passage frotn the castle to this forest; 
but little imagining that it could ever be of any 
consequence to me, I never had the curiosity 
,to search for it till this day ; when it recurred 
to me that it might afford you a good hiding- 
l4ace, till the heat of the search, which that 
villain, whd has driven us to this terrible non 
jdus, will not fail to make for you, may be 
over. Bbwever, I found it out without diffi- 
culty; and there, if you can fortify your mind 



against any vain fears of the dead, you may 
be quite secmre of being undisturbed by tb 
living." 

They entered the forest ; the winds rushed 
at intervals through the naked branchejs in 
melancholy nuirmurs ; and the moon, muffled 
in dark clouds, just emitted edough of light to 
discover the wUd dreariness of the sunoQod- 
ing scene. 

Basil conducted Mathilde to the vestige of 
a Gothic chapel, of Which some part of the 
walls were stUl standing, thaugk the far grat- 
er had crumbled into ruin. 

" This is the spot," said he. 

The birds of night, alarmed at their ap- 
proach, sprung from the ivy 4hat clasp^ the 
mouldering fragments, and the fiutterm^ of 
wings, and fearful screamings, witnessed ik&s 
terror. Mathilde^s trembling limbs oocdd n) 
longer support her ; and she suidL on themm- 
ed steps of the altar. 

Basil meantime raised a korge fiag, that had 
long been overgrown and concealed by hrifis. 

"Here," said he, "is the entrance <rf the 
cavern." 

The moon darted a brighter beam through 
a ^window, of which the Gothic stone-wod^ 
was still entire ; it fell strongly on the tall ven- 
arable figure of the old man, and marked Ae 
varying sensations of his soul. 

With a heavy heart Mathilde propose to 
follow him. He wsj^d but to strike a ligl^ 
and gave her his hand to assist her. 

He conducted her through a kngt ^mrj, 
subterranean passage, faintly lighted by Ae 
glimmering of the lamp he carried. After 
passing through many intricate windings, th^ 
at length arrived at the entrance of the ce- 
metery, which wasdescribed by Mathildewhen 
she had little idea of becoming its melancholy 
inmate. Basil unlocked the iron gate and wkh 
sensations of shuddering horror Mathilde en- 
ttved this scene of sepulchral solemnity, whose 
vaulted roof re-echoed to their iboitoteps the 
only sounds it had reverberkted since last thqr 
visited it. 

" I think," said Basil, looking round Ifltn, 

we may find some more comfortable res&ig- 
place than this. It is too large and gteomy! 
(shuddering as he spoke) and these o^d bones 
—not that fiiey can do hai m to any olie ndfw— " 

He advanced to a door which Mathilda had 
not before perceived, andoirawing a heavy iron 
bolt^ led her into a small apartment, which, hi 
comparison of the outer, might be called qom* 
fortaWe, if the idea of comfort could hie asso- 
ciated with any thing contain^ in ihis dismal 
abyss : it was surroimded by a kind of stone 
bench, and a table of the same rude woikn»n* 
ship and ma^ials stood in the middle. 

<'It was aire/' said Basil, « that in times 
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of particular danger, the female inhabitants of 
the castle were concealed; and, no doubt. Ma 
demoiselle, you are not the first noble lady 
who K&s fovtnd safety in it ; — and you see 
-«ome regard was paid to their convenience 
for there is a fire-place in this comer. I was 
in such a hurry to-day, that I could bring noth- 
ing but a little wood, which I conveyed down 
from my own chamber, as I set out to discov- 
er tlie pas9^e through the wood, fore^eeifig 
that you would be cold and wet when you got 
in here." . 



Basil piled up the wood in the chimney and 
made a large fire ; whilst Mathilde, astonished 
and bewildered by the singularity of her situa 
tion, sat involved in her own gloomy reflec- 
tions. 

*^ N9W, Mademoiselle," said Basil, " I paust 
leave, you; it would be dangerous to be out of 
the way at present ; for I should not be sur- 
prised to find.thatthat silly jade, Theresa, had 
told the whole story to La Porte before I could 
jget in ; for^ in relation to keeping secrets, she 
is no better than a riddle. I will i^ome to you 
as soon as the house is a little settled ; so keep 
yp your spirits, and donH be uneasy. But a 
thought strikes me; here take my cloak, 
jzmdemoiteUe, and give me your hat and man- 
tle." 

Basil brought with him another small lamp, 
and having lighted it, he once more exhorted 
Mathilde to support h«r fortitude and patience, 
and hastily quitted her. 

It is untiecessrry to say with what impa- 
tience Mathflde expected the return of Basil. 
He came at length, after a long dismal interval 
of several hours, lad6n heavily with such ne- 
cessaries as he imagined would render her 
confinement least intolerable. She interroga- 
ted him eagerly respecting the consequences 
produced by her absence. 

" It was just as I said, Mtidemoiselle,'*' re- 
turned he. t*I s^w that that foolish jade, 
Theresa, was mightily disturbed and troubled 
in ndiid. The moment I got into the house 
■she asked me, with a wild frightened look, and 
her eyes starting out of their sockets, as if a 
string had been tied about her neck, whether 
1 had seen any thing. Then, without waiting 
for an apswer, sho would^ run every moment 
to the doors and windows, asking a thousand 
silly questions about the weather, and quaking 
and quivering at every blast, and fancying she 
heard strange noises. Well, after slie had 
tept haunting me about for some time, just 
like a ghost that wanted to be questioned, at 
last she burst into tears, and said she was the 
3nost miserable wretch upon the face of the 
flearth. Whereupon, not choosing to give her^ 



too much encouragement, I told her rather 
grufily, I was not at all surprised to see ht r 
come to that hkd pass, which girls, that ran 
such rigs as she did after fellows, were very 
apt to do ; but that for my part, I lliid no time 
to listen to her secrets^ $0 off I walked when 
I had given her this rebuff. 

Indeed I could Qot stop, Mademoisdle; 
for La Porte, arid his reprobate devils were 
by this time- at high carousal ; and I wanted 
to eaves-drop a lit^e, thinking it pn^)afo]e that 
they would go on at their usual traide of brew- 
ing mischief;- so I gave Theresa die ^p, 
I might be on the watch. 

" As their revels were kept in the servants* 
dining-hall, I kneV they would not let them- 
selves out there. However, I listened a little, 
and I found they were endeavouring to make 
all the understrappers as drunk as swine, alnd 
as such I account all the men servants of the 
family ; for that viUian has so corrupted them 
with his presents and fair speeches, that I be- 
lieve there is not one of the rascals that would 
not turn tail to us in the hour of danger. 

" Well, after they had pretty well effected 
their purpose. La Porte left them as much li- 
quor as they could swill, and retired with his 
chief confederates, Du Bois and his precious 
brother. 

But what was worse than ail, and what 
you will scarcely believe, who do you think 
was of this cabinet-council but a priest! — Yes, 
Mademoiselle, such is the enormous wicked- 
ness ot the times ; and one of the priests top 
who assisted at the mass that was celebrated 
for my dear dead lady's soul ! And when I 
think of his villany, and the purpose for which 

he was brought hither. Mademoiselle " 

BamV said Mathilde, shuddering, 
know Uiat horrid purpose." 

I am glad of it, Mademoiselle ; for I be- 
lieve I never could bring myself to tell it to 
you. Well, the four confederates, as I w^ 
telling you, contrived to keep themselves pret- 
ty sober, just lor the purpose of perpetrating 
their mischief with the more security; shid 
they left the hall, which was now mote Rke 
a hog-sty dian any thing else, and withdretf 
into the supper-room, which I was very glad 
to see ; for then I took possession of my old 
station, and stood listening with all the ears I 
had. And to be sure a strange and shockinj 
conversation I did hear ! All the hell-houiids, 
priest and all, spiriting up La Porte to marry 
you immediately. Mademoiselle, whether yoit 
would or not ; for that villain of a priest, ( Lorfl 
forgive me if it be a crime to call a priest a 
viDain ! ) encouraged La Porte in his wickedr 
ness as much or more than any of ihem ; sfitt 
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^ald, that as it was an honest affection he had 
for yoii, Mademoiselle, and was willing to 
nmke you his true and lawful wife, it would i 
te very ridiculous to entertain any scruple 
nbout the matter ; because matrimony was an 
institution of God's own appointment, and that 
if you were perversely and wilfully blind to 
your own interest, it would be very right and 
proper to force you to adopt those means which 
were proper to secure it, seeing that you 
3>rcr6 a weak silly girl, (for so he had the im- 
pudence to call you Mademoiselle,) that had 
Hdt understanding to judge soundly for your- 
self. 

* I'll give you absolution before morning/ 
continued this pious priest, * and so will the 
lady loo, in all likelihood ; for I know all the 
liidden frailties of women, being accustomed' 
to confess them ; and the winds are not more 
variable than their inclinations.' 

« Father,' said La Porte, * reserve this rhe- 
toric, and^ these promises, for such weak and 
iscrupulous consciences as require them. I 
freely acknowledge I dispise all vain ceremo- 
nies ; and, in my opinion, both matrimony and 
absolution come within this description. I am 
a man ; Mademoiselle de Roubigne is a woman, 
^ind a lovely one : woman was createtl for the 
pleasure and consolation of man. Nature-has 
given me as good a right to obtain her as any 
other individual of my species; and Fortune 
has given me a better, since she is now in my 
power.' 

' Come on then,' said Du Bois, seeing that 
La Porte was by this time sufficiently primed 
with Burgundy. ' Come on then, my hero, 
to love and conquest! What prevents the 
^completion of this business? This is the 
jauspicious moment to take possession of your 
lovely bride ; but l>e sure you don't forget to 
extort from her the secret of the casket. These 
points adjusted, what shall prevent us from, di- 
viding the spoil to-morrow morning, and mak- 
ing our exit severally, as our various inclina- 
tions may lead us ?' 

**Aha, my gentlemen thought I, you hav# 
reckoned without your host ! And I enjoyed 
their disappointinent beforehand) laughing in 
my sleeve to think I had botli lady and casket 
.«afe enough beyond their reach. 

**La Porte stood silent some time; then 
suddenly snatching up a light with one hand, 
and with the oUier taking a great goblet of 
Burgundy, which he tipped off — 

* Come on then,' said he, turning sudden- 
ly towards the door. *But,' said he, stop- 
ping short, * I know she will swoon with ter- 
iror at our approach.' 

* So jnuch the better !' cried the elder Du 
Bois ; Vshe will be the less refractory during 
<he ceremony J" 



* Aye, aye,* said the precions priest, ♦ Ibe 
ceremony may go on, and we can think of 
fiome means of recovering her after wards. 

•Nothing so easy,' cried Du Bois; *we 
need only dash cold water in her face.' 

* Or burn feathers under her nose !' cried 
the other. 

** And then they ran on with a long string 
of ridiculous nostrums, gibing, and jeering^and 
grinning at La Porte, who seemed almost be- 
side himself. 

" So away they drove, priest and all, pdl 
mell to your apartment, Mademoiselle ; jmd, 
for fear of suspicion I scrambled up to my 
chamber in the tower, where I could hear 
nothing of what passed; but by the lighte 
that were carried about to all quarters of the 
house, I could see that every thing was in 
confusion, and I supposed, as was the case, 
that they were ferretting every hole and co^ 
ner, hunting for you. 

*' So, after they had been a con8iderai)le 
time at this** work, comes Xa Foret to my 
chamber-door, and cries out, *Are you here M. 
Basil?' So at first, to carry on the joke the 
better, I only gave a sort of grunt, like a man 
disturbed in his sleep ; whereupon he begah 
to knock louder, and repeated, * Are you here, 
M. Basil ?' And then I answered, » Wfeai's that 
to you ?' For being in general rather unman- 
nerly to those fellows, I did not choose to 
change my tune. 

' Get u p' says he, * quickly, and come 4o wn ; 
Mademoiselle is missing !' 

* Mademoiselle missing !' cried I, in great 
surpri?e as it were. 'What is the booby 
about ? This is some of your drunken folly. 
Get about your business, you beastly rascal; 
or shall I get up, and knock you down stairs ?" 

* No, no,' says he, * I'm sober with fright. 
I tell you again and again tliat Madenntoimle 
is missing, lost, gone !' 

»* And then I pretended to be in a terriHc 
fright, and a violent passion ; and, says I, 
jumping out of bed, where I had thrown my- 
' self, and pulling off some of my riothes, while 
he thought I was putting them on, and, says I, 
swearing an oath, *If Mademoiselle be lost, 
she could not go without hands ; and if she 
is not immediately forthcoming, you, and &e 
rest of the rascally tribe that infest this house, 
shall fare the worse for it.* Upon which he 
grumbled somethiiig or other, and I followed 
him down stairs to the great hall, where I 
found them all running through one another 
helter-skelter. 

' And,' says I to La Porte, who was ragging 
like a madman, says I, * a fine piece of work 
you have made of it here ! If Mademoiselle 
be gone, you, or some of your villainous clan 
must have murdered hpr ; and if you doQ^t in- 
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stantly produce her, you shall every one of 
you swhig, like rogues as you are. 

*' Upon this he turned at me like a bedla- 
mite, and swore bloodily that if you had es- 
caped, it must have been with my assistance. 

•* I was going to answer, but was prevented 
by a loud outcry ; for just then came some of 
the fellows that had dragged Theresa out of 
some musty comer, where she had run to 
hide herself, and were bringing her down to 
the hall ; — so the instant 1 saw her, I flew at 
her like a tiger, and catching her by the shoul- 
def , fell to shaking her as if I was going to 
tear her piecemeal. 

* Tell me, you jade,' cried I, ' tell me this 
mometit what have you done with your young 
iady?' 

* Oh I have mercy on me, M. Basil,' cried 
the poor devil, 'and I will confess every 
thing!' 

Upon that La Porte sprang on her like a 
lion, an(J seized her other arm. 

* What, miserable wretch!' cried he, *have 
you been privy to the escape of Mademoi- 
eeUe?' 

. * Oh ! yes, yes,' says she, in a terrible con- 
dition ; * but don't gripe me so hard, for you 
know if you kill me, I can't tell you nothing.' 

*' This consideration alone persuaded La 
Porte to abate somewhat of his ferocity ; and 
then the poor wretch, witli much ado, stam- 
mered out her story ; and confessed, when I 
cross examined her, that it was she that insti- 
gated you to fly, out of jealously and spite to 
La Porte. 

" Upon hearing all this. La Porte stood 
fixed as a statue ; all his confederates, priest and 
all, looked confoundedly down in the mouth. 

" Then Theresa was questioned in regard to 
the course you meant to pursue on leaving the 
castle ; and w^hen she said it was your design 
to hire some peasants to conduct you to the 
next town, and to place yourself under the 
protection of the magistrates, he cried out, (Du 
Bois I mean) — 

' Courage comrades, all's not lost that is in 
danger. If she has taken this step, matters 
mayn't be so bad. I know the magistrates 
pretty well, and I think (significantly) I think 
I kqow how to deal with them.' 

"So you see. Mademoiselle, what would 
have happened if you had taken that course. 

" Then they all roared out for horses ; but 
Theresa, who was quite beside herself, said 
they might spare themselves the trouble of 
searching for her dear young lady, for that she 
had a i^range misgiving that you were either 
drowned or murdered, and that she was cer- 
tain she had heard your ghost screaming at the 
^iaioWf for she knew its voice very well ; and 



it spoke some words, but she could not under- 
stand them, by reason of the high wind* 

"This silly talk set Xa Porte ten times 
more frantic. I was afraid he would have 
killed the poor wretch ; so seeing luer fall into 
violent hysterics, I ordered the woman to carry 
her away; 

*' So my gentlemen took liorse, and away 
they scampered like so many devils. I toW # 
them before they went, that I devoutly hoped 
they might never catch you in their clutches 
again, because I was sure you could not possi- 
bly fall into worse ; for I like to give them a 
rub, and being always used to deal plainly 
with them, if I was to change my tone, it 
would only give them cause of suspicion. So, 
finding the coast was clear, I made what haste 
I could to pick up these little matters I have 
brought you, and came h^re as fast as possible, 
well knowing you must be very uneasy at my 
delay. But as to the hat and mantle I took 
from you. Mademoiselle, I did not t^ you the 
use I made of them ; though I have a great no- 
tion they will be of no little use to the further- 
ance of our projects. You know the plank 
that crosses the river, having often passed it in 
your way to Marianne'* cabin. Well, not far 
from that is a little thicket of reeds and wil- 
lows, that hang over the bank into the river, 
and amongst them I contrived, the light of the 
moon assisting me, to entangle the hat and 
mande in such a manner, that they must stick 
till some one finds them, which must soon be 
the case at the rate they go rummaging about 
for you. Mademoiselle: and it would be a 
great assistance to us if we could get it into 
their heads, that, either by design or accident, 
you were drowned ; for as that would put an 
end to all farther search, you might make 
your escape with ease and safety." 

Mathilde replied, that she believed La Porte 
to be too crafty to be caught in such a snare. 

" That may ^be," returned Basil ; " but if 
we can persuade his confederates to swallow 
the story, it will be a great point gained ; for 
it will make them the more remiss in their en- 
deavours to discover you, and, may be, send 
them packing with what little j^under the 
house may afford, thinking that you, being 
dead, can tell nothing about this casket that 
sticks so confoundedly in their gizzards.' 

Basil produced a little basket of provisions, 
and spread the table as he spoke. A large 
wood fire contributed to cheer and warm this 
dreary abode ; and Mathilde, reflecting, with 
joy and gratitude, on the imminent peril she 
had escaped, and exulting in the prospect of 
her approaching liberation, experienced a tran- 
quility to which her troubled soul had long 
been a stranger. Basil again visited the cat- 
tle ; and returned with a small mattress, and 
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warm covering, oil for the lamp, and a large 
quantity erf wood. He persuaded Mathilde to 
drink a mucii larger quantity of strong wine 
than she had been accustomed to ; and having 
made her a bed on th^ broad stone bench, 
covered her very warm, fiHed and trimmed 
the lamp, and thrown a large faggot on the fire, 
he quitted her^ with ; strict injunctions not to 
let the fire be extinguished, and, above all, to 
keep up her spirits, and not be alarmed if he 
^should be prevented from returning as «oon as 
he could wish. 

Even whilst he was yet speaTung, M athilde 
felt oppressed Nature ready to yield to the 
impulses of sleep ; and being long unaccustom- 
ed to the blessing of reposing in conscious 
«ecurityj sunk into a profound slumber ^t 
lasted for many hours. 

Mathihle awoke from a long deep sleep, 
md found herself chilled with the cold damp 
«ir of the vault, and shrouded in total dark 
ness ; for during her sleep the lamp and fire 
had homed out. The confusion which often 
pervades the mind on awakening from a long 
«nd heavy slumber, deadened for some minutes 
the consciousness of lier situation but return 
ing recollection soon represented it in all its 
horrors. How long she had sl^t she was ut- 
.terly unable to determine ; hut, as we are €aid 
to calculate the duration of timje by the num 
her and variety of our ideas, from the diversity 
of viglionary scenes through which her fancy 
had expatiated, she was inclined to believe 
Jthat her rest had lasted very many hours ; and 
the extinction of the lamp and fire contributed 
to render this idea more probable. 

She endeavoured to calm her apprcfhensions 
fcy recollecting how many circumstances 
might render it unsafe for Basil to revisit her, 
and conjectured that it might be necessary for 
liim to await, for that purpose, the coming of 
*he following night. Allowing she had slept 
itwelve hours, she supposed -she might have 
twelve more to pass before she could expect 
his return ; and her imagination shrunk from 
iso long an interval, spent in the solitude and 
fdarkness of Ibis dismal vault. She considered, 
iiowever, that she ought to think herself happy 
iin her security ; and endeavouring to impose 
:silence on the suggestions of terror, she drew 
the clothes around her, and again laying her 
head on her pillow, determined to awajt pa- 
itiently the return of Basil, 

The Iwurs rolled, or rather crept on, and the 
laat still appeared more tedious and dismal 
than the former ; and in proportion as Nature 
became more feeble and exhausted, 

** The horrible conceit of death and night, 
** Together with the terror of the place," 
acquired aggravated ascendancy over her tor- 
tured imagination. 



She could no longer doubt that some mis- 
chance had prevented the retarn of Basil ; noth- 
ing she knew could detain him but some abso- 
lute, perhaps some dreadful qecessity. Some 
acddent might have rendered him suspeetedto 
La Porte : perhaps the warmth of his temper 
might have betrayed him into some contest 
with that vUlain, fatal to his life — doubly fatal 
to her's. 

fioused by this idea, a train of horrible eon- 
sequences darted, in rapid succession, ^ough 
her mind, and shook her frs^iie with pangs of 
convulsive terror. JSn^ombed in that 8<^pul- 
chral cavern, believed, perhaps, by design qst 
accident, to have terminated her. own existence, 
to Basil ^ly was it known that she was siill 
in being, and if he was dead, the secret w^s 
buried wiih him. 

Convinced that some dreadful occurrcnec 
must have intervened to necessitate Basil to 
abandon her to such a fate,. M athilde believed 
that he had been murdered by La Porte^ or h» 
associates ; and renouncing even the most dis- 
tant hope of deliverance;, endeavoured to ele- 
vate her soul to the Father of Spirits, and pray 
for the speedy termination of a doom wliich 
she regarded as inevitable. 

A sound crept in low murmurs through the 
vault, a gleam of hope shot through the dark- 
ness of her mind ; but it was faint and dubious. 
The noise grew louder— it approached; it 
seemed like footsteps in the subterranean pas- 
sage. It ceased for a moment ; she heard a 
key applied to the lock, but the tumultuous 
joy that rushed to her heart was repressed by 
tremulous apprehension. Meantime the key 
was turned with a difficulty which suggested 
to her the idea that the person on the point of 
entering was not Basil. Who then might it 
be? The good old man, finding the wotinds 
given him by La Porte, in the rage of disap- 
pointment, mortal, might have deemed it more 
expedient to subject her to an eventual e\'3, 
by revealing the place of her confinemoJt, than 
to expose her to the korrible destiny, whicli 
must be the inevitable consequence <if his dy- 
in[? without displosing ber secret. 

Whilst these, and a thousand other ideas 
rushed througli her imagin^tioa with the t5h 
pidity of electric fire, the door of the camB 
opened slowly, and a figure entered, carrying 
a lantern. He shut the door, >ajnd held »p the 
light, as if to survey the cavern ; the faint rays 
of the taper fallingoahls faee, <iiscovCTcd to 
Mathllde an unknown countenance ■! Sgtrud^ 
with astonishment and apprehension, an4 
most uncertain whether the scene was real <ff 
imaginary, she shrink oi^e more amoDgftthe 
bones. 

She kept her eye» eagerly fixed on the figforei 
which meantime advanced slowly tbrough the 
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vknlty often holding up the light to survey the 
surrounding objects. He was habited in black ; 
^ he appeared to her of gigantic stature, and his 
bulk was proportionate to his height. He ap- 
proached me door of the inner cavern, and, as 
he passed her j muttered some words in an un- 
known language. He entered the inner vault ; 
shelieard him call on her name. The native 
roujghness of his voice, rendered more sono- 
rous by the hollow caverns through which it 
resounded, raised strange emotions in her bo- 
som 'r yet, recollecting the deplorable hopeless- 
ness from which this person, by whomsoever 
commissioned, came to rescue her, she endea- 
voured to answer ; but her tongue was parched, 
her lips were numbed, the power of utterance 
was lost. ^ 

The person, naeantime, having vainly sought 
her in the inner cavern, returned to the outer; 
exclaiming, as he entered it, in English, (such 
however as Mathilde had nevet heard before) — 

* ' Oh Lord ! Oh Lord ! what can have become 
of her! — Ogh, what a dismal place is this for 
any Cbristin cratur to be buried alive in !— As 
sure as a gun she's kilt with the very terror of 
the thing ; but, dead or aUve, the least we can 
do is to giv6 the poor thing dacent Cbristin bu- 
rial !" 

These words, strange and uricoolh a9 they 
sounded to the ears of Mathilde, seemed to 
brea^e a spirit of compassion that inspired 
her with instantaneous confidence. She en- 
deavoured to speak, but finding herself still 
unable to articulate any distinct sound, uttered 
a hollow groan. The stranger started, and 
raising the light, beheld her ! 

" Ogh, is mat you, Mawmselle ?" cried he 
<* Weil, how glad I am to find you ; lliough J 
know you must be kilt, and that you must! Cros- 
sa Christa!" he exclaimed, perceiving her sit- 
uation, " is it there you are, Mawmselle ? Now, 
what in the devil's name could possess you to 
take your station among them ould putrified 
carcafiest*— A body would think that you 
would not find the best spot in this damaed 
hole one bit too comfortable for you, that you 
must go fbr to make a bed for yourself among 
these ould rotten devils of bones and skulls. — 
Fugh ! it makes a body sick but to mention it ! 
Come, my jewel,'* he continued, raising her 
in his arms, "let me lind you a helping hand 
to get out of this damned cadaverous hole. 
Ogh, you're as stiff as a poker ! and as could 
BB charity ! I'm afeard the life will be after 
leaving of you !" 

He carried her into the inner cavern, and, 
laying her on the mattress, made her swallow 
lome wiife ; and with great diligence set about 
cnaking a large fire, fbr Basil had left a sufii- 
sient quantity of fuel. 
MaUiilde felt as if violently intoxicated, so 



strange a confusion of ideas had succeeded to 
this joyful and unexpected incident; but she 
found herself suddenly restored to speech, and 
lost not a moment to avail herself of this valua^ 
ble faculty. 

" Who are you ?" said she, gating wildly 
at the stranger^ *' from whence did you come t 
Where is Basil ? Has any thing fatal happen-^ 
ed to the good old man ?" 

** Phoo, phoo," cri^d the stranger, " one at 
a time, and they'll last the longer! It is a 
thing unpossible to answ:er so many knschins 
at one and the same time. Now if you wiQ 
but propound them to me one after another, 
in a regular like manner, I warrant I'll give 
you katty-gorical answers to as many more of 
them, my jewel." 

"Will you then satisfy me," said she,. 
" whether Basil is alive ?" 

** As to the ould cock^ Mawmselle^ he waa 
alive half an hour agone. And as to myself^ 
(whom for sartin you must needs be surprised 
to see in this place,) I am an Irishman by 
birth, and an ecclesiastic by profession, as you 
majr see by my dress ; and my name is Cor- 
nelius O'Flannegan, no shame to it! for the 
O'Flannegans might shew their faces with any 
family in the land, till they lost their property 
in the rivolution ; the devil bum all rivolutions» 
and the inventers of them, say I ! But this is 
neither here nor there* If you will let me 
make up a rousing fire, and take some food,, 
and put a little life into you, I'll tell you 
every thing you ax me. And I'm very glad 
to h^re you spake such pretty English ; fox 
though I have been here seven years come 
Lammas, I never could get into the right 
knack of jabbering the hell-firo gibberish they 
speaks in these parts, which is provoking 
enough to a man of parts and laming,^ seeing 
that every little blackguard garsoon in the 
street can chatter it ten times faster nor a mag- 
pie. But why to be sure, being their Own 
mother tongue, it comes as naturally to them» 
as it does to a cat to mew, or a pig to 
squeak*" 

During diese sagacious observations, Mathil- 
de kept her eyes fixed with bewildered aston- 
ishment on this person, who announced him- 
self to be an ecclesiastic, and a man of parts 
and learning. His stature, as has been already 
said, was nearly gigantic; his limbs were 
brawny, his countenance, speech, and gesture 
corresponded with the rest of his appearance^ 
which, though it did not, on the whole, indi- 
cate wickedness, had an expression of uncouth 
wildness that seemed to approach to ^e feroci- 
ty of a savage. Had she beheld him in some 
distant barbarous clime, sacrificing on the altar 
of a misshapen and ridiculous idol, the avoca- 
tion would have coincided with tne idea of his 
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«- charact^ which his appearance seemed calcu- 
lated to inspire. But to conceive him to be 
an ecclesiastic of parts and learning, appeared 
most highly incongruous to Mathilde, who had 
never heretofore enjoyed any opportunity of 
observing tiiose strange combinations of savage 
and civilized Nature, which are often exhibit-^ 
ed by the compatriots of the Reverend Cor^ 
nelius O'Flannegan, He came, however, the 
messenger of glad tidings ^ and her wonder was 
mingled with inccmceivable gratitude and joy. 

She pressed him earnestly to give her a 
detail of the circumstances which had prevent- 
ed the return of Basil ; and having by this time, 
made a great fire, and persuaded her to eat a 
bit of bread, and drink some more wine, he 
thus began. 

«* Why it seems, Mawmselle, there has been 
the devil to pay above in the castle ; and it was 
a tousand marcies that the old sowl escaped 
wid his life from that gallows bird, Musha La 
Porte^ as they call him ; — the devil skin him !" 
< " How I" cried Mathilde, " were my appre- 
hensions then virell grounded ? Did La Porte 
attempt to murder Basil ?" 

"Aye, and that he did; bekays why, when 
it was reported how that you were drowned, 
and that he saw he had no chance of catching 
you in his clutches, (the devil do him gt)od 
with you,) the spalpeen ! Would nothing but 
his mais^er's daughter go down with him ? 
the devil fire his impudence 

** Well, well," cried Mathilde impatiently^ 

*' Well, Mawmselle, finding any how that 
you were lost for good and all, why he and 
his rapperee rascals began to mauraud about 
the house, striving to make themselves aminds ; 
so the ould man, well knowing the kidney of 
the gallants he had to deal with, takes a cas* 
ket of jewels, and chest of plate, and (well be- 
comes him) he hides them in some ould hole or 
^ corner, where the divil himself couldn't find 
them. Whereupon they all flew at him, rant- 
ing and bellowing, cursing and swearing, like 
Belzebub and his imps, wanting him to make 
the diskivery of the treasure. But the hearty 
ould buck made no bones of the matter, but 
tould them fairly and squarely that his lord 
had left them valuables in his keeping, and 
that if they cut him to inches, he would not 
let them into the ^ secret : bekays why ? he 
looked upon them to be no better nor rogues 
and pick-pockets. So what does this Musha 
La Porte do, being in a great rage, but he 
takes and he hits the ould man a pound in the 
noddle, with the but-end of a pistol, that laid 
him sprawling as flat as a flounder ; and as 
sure as a gun they would have dispatched him 
on the spot, only that they began to think that 
if they kilt him outright, why they never could 
worm the secret out of him afterwards; and 



that, you know, would have been a terrible 
disappointment to this Musha La Porte and 
his clan, after having been cock sure of having 
the fingering of all Uie vaduaMes* 

" Well, upon that they consented to lei the 
onld buck be hoisted up into his garret, and 
the divil's own cock-loft it is ; and some well^ 
wisher he had in the family sent for I and a 
surgeon. When the rapperees i»w me, they 
looked as if they could eat me with a grain of 
salt ; and one of the bloody dogs muttered to 
himself, that the ould rogue might die and be 
damned ! And there was a young body there, 
one Tracy, I think they call her, and she sit 
up the divil's own piUaloo among them, and 
said, it would he an unhuman thing to let any 
poor sowl be damned, when it was such an 
easy matter to prevint it ; and begged of me to 
go up, and do my endeavour towards his sd" 
vation. So up I went, and the divil a thing 
the ould sowl could do but grunt and groan as 
if he was going to give up the ghost out of 
hand, for the surgeon by this time plastered up 
his hidt and said, the^ had given him a cus- 
hion on the brain, which it seems is as ^bad a 
disorder as a body need desire to have. 

" So I thinking the ould buck just ready to 
kick the bucket, purceeded to give him the 
holy rites of the church, in a great hurry to be 
sure, fearing that every breath would be his 
last; and having done my duty, in regaid to 
hb immortal part, I was in a divilish haste to 
take to my scrapers, no ways relishing the 
company of the blades I had got among. So^ 
going up to the bid, to give him my last bini- 
diction, the ould fox contrived to tip me the 
wink so cunningly, that I seen he had some- 
thing on his mind, and thinking it was the 
place where he had hid the plate and jewels 
that he wanted to diskiver to me, and not 
c^ubting that the diskivery might bring me to 
honor and binnifit in the ind, why for sartm I 
was as willing to listen as he to till. So« after 
a wile, under pretence of doing some pnvate 
devotions on him, I dismissed every one^ and 
when the coast was clear, says I to hin», * Why 
you poor anfartinate ould divil,' says I to him, 
' I see you have something on your mind to 
impart ; so out with it, now or niver, seeing 
that in all UkeUhood you caliH live tiHl to-mor- 
row, by reason of that plaguy toult you have 
got ill your skull, and that cushion on your 
brain. 

And then he shook his head, atnd grosaned 
piteously, and, with much ad(t, he got ont how 
you were hid in the vaults undet the casde, 
and charged me, on my apparel, if he died in 
the night, to get you out any how, tfupposisg 
I applied to the magistrates. 

" Upon my sowl and conscience I thought 
the ould sowl was set a raving with all the 
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hard chips the poor sconce of him had under- 
gone. But he bid not to say any thing of 
the matter, till I saw whether he was did or 
alive in the mor,ning. So it being late, I lift 
him there, and away I went a pondering and a 
ruminating on the strange story he lould me, 
and returned to my convint, not chusing to re- 
main under one roof with a parcel of cut-throat 
scoundrels, that makes it one pf the tenants of 
their religion to parsecate the clargy. 

" Well, up I got in the mornini(, before the 
divil shakes his giblets ; off I pegged to the 
castle, impatient to lam the strange history the 
ould fellow promised to tell me ; and the first 
thing I did, was, to ax whether the ould gin- 
tleman in the garret was did or alive. And 
they tculd me the breath was still in his body, 
but that he was speechless. But this I jidged 
to be a fetch, as it afterwards pVoved. So in 
my way to his ould rookery, I mit a gang of 
the gallows birds strolling about the house, 
seen^ingly in plaguy distriss for something 
mischievous to do. And says one of ihem to 
me, as I passed quietly along, not medling nor 
making wid nobody — 

'Pray, holy fader,' says he, * what business 
liave you here so early ? Didu't you embalm 
your ould withered mummy last night; and 
is not one greasing enough in all conscience 
to send his sowl to heaven ?' 

*You may ax him that kuschin,' says I, 
wen you meets him there yourself ; but you 
will have the divil's luck and your own if ever 
you do:' we speaking in French all this time 
to be sure ; bekays why, such-like varmint 
knows nothing better. So away I pegged, 
not knowing but they might sarve me the same 
jsauce as they did the ould man. 

*' So when I got up to his garret, there I 
found him, stretched out like a corpse, wid his 
face as white as Mollahawn cheese, and a 
bloody rag about his hid. And whin I was 
alone wid him, * Fader,' says he, (we speaking 
in French all the time,) looking: very cutely 
about him for fear of being overheard, * I have 
a notion,' says he, * that I was more frightened 
than hurted ; not but I'm bad enough too, but 
I can spake well enough, as you see, only 
that I chuses to be dumb ; bekays why, I 
knows my own know for that.* 

♦* So then, after making me take a thousand 
oaths, he tould me a long peramble about the 
villainy of Musha La Porte, and his gallows 
crew, and how he wanted to marry you, 
Mawmselle ; and about all the robbery and 
strippery that he was brooc' *ng and hatching, 
himself and his devilish ra /perees. And after 
that, he began to tell mt 'ow that he was the 
miserablest of ould sinners in the world on 
your account, Mawmselle, as well he might, 
for fear of your being 'starved with the could, 



Sind famished with the hunger^ and kilt with 
the fright. 

* And, .fader,' says he to me, * d'ye see it's 
your business and occupation, being a clargy- 
man, to go about doing good to all creaturs on 
the face of the yearth; and, for that very rea- 
son, you must go down immediately, as I shall 
direct you, into the vaults, to the relief 
Mawmselle.' 

*' Well, I can't say how that I had a month's 
mind to the journey, having all njy life a great 
avarsion to such-like damned holes. * Where- 
fore,' says I to him, ' supposing it is my duty 
to help and succour every Ohristan cratur up- 
on the surface of the yearth, that argufies noth- 
ing at all; for my mission mayn't oblige me 
to go roothing and ransacking in the very bow- 
els of it, in search of such miserable hopjicts 
as may have the misfartin to be buried alive 
in them.' 

* Fader,' says he, ' d'ye see this is very un- 
christin-like talk. What signifies going down 
into a cave, or the like, when so many of your 
pious brethren sits out, and pelts off to the 
farrinest parts of tlie yearth, to convart infidels, 
and sprid abroad and dissiminate our holy re* 
ligion !' 

*Ogh, then, my jewel,' saj's I, 'if that's 
what they are after, they gives themselves 
abundance of unnecessary trouble ; for if they 
wants heretics and infidels to convart, die 
divil a peg need they budge out of their own 
country, especialy if they be Frinchmen ; for 
they may find at home great plenty of the 
most curse o'God sinners of all descriptions 
that ever lumbered the face of the yearth. But 
in relation to them holy commissionaries, that 
pelts ofi* to farrin parts, and put thimsilves in- 
to the power of wild divils, that, in recom- 
pence and requital of their pious extartations, 
keeps torturing and torminting of them at the 
rate of imps of hell, and tosticating and tearing, 
the flesh off their bones with red hot pincers, 
and the like ; why they brings it all on thim- 
silves, and so they deserves what they gets. 
Can't they lit sich farren divils go to hill their 
own way, and a plague ,\o them ! It's all 
as one as flying in the face of the Lord, to 
have any consarn wid them ; for if he had not 
marked them with the seal of reprobation and 
perdition, it is as plain as a pike-staff that he 
would not have delivered them over to their 
own wicked lusts and abominable idolatries : 
and moreover, holy scripture tells us, that ' we' 
are not to cast pearls before swine, nor give 
the childers meat to dogs.* 

> Fader,' says the ould man, * this is all non- 
sense, and, in a manner, neither here nor there. 
You don't consider, t^at all this time, while 
you are sitting there at your ease on your 
breech, jawing about thingar a tousand miles 
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off, poor Mawmselle is all in the noggin, suf- 
fering the most crudest of starvation below 
there, in that horrid cellar ; wherefore, fader, 
d*ye see, the bird that can sing, and won't 
sing, must be made to sing ; and for that very 
reason,' says he, stretching out of bed, and 
making a grab at a pistol that lay on a chair 
near hmi, * do you see this pistol V says he. 
* Faith, and to be sure I do,' says I ; ' not hav- 



k STORY OF THE ORUANS REGENCY. 

In the early part of the reign of Louis XV^ 
when the government of France was entrusted 
to the Regent Orleans, a young Breton gentle- 
lleman named Montlouis, the descendant of an 
ancient but decayed family, came (o Paris on 
receiving a commission in the guards of the 
young king. For some time he performed 
his duties without any thing occurring to ren- 



ing lost tny eyesight, what should prevent ^er his career of marked interest. Oneeven- 
me?' *I charged it with a good brace of ;ing, however, in the month of November 1725, 
balls,' says he, 'not knowing but I might have j ^^ile he was walking along one of the streets 
occasion to shatter the sconce of that hangdog, 'leading to the T.ouvre, wrapped closely up in 
La Porte.' * The devil you did!' says I.— I his cloak to defend him from the severity of 
* Yes, fader,' says.he, « I tells you nothing butjthe weather, and with his hand upon his sword 
the truth; and moreover, d'ye see, if you prove hilt by way of precaution, he felt his arm 
obstropelous to my commandments, I'll make'grajjpgj suddenly by a passing stranger, and 
no bones of lodging them in your's.' he^rd the whispered salutation, "You are 

" Whereupon I began to think for sure and here, George, punctual to the hour. FoUow 
sartin that the cushion had addled the ould brain ^^^i^ ^he Christian name of Montlouis was 
of him, and so being rather uneasy like, I be- pigrre, and he therefore saw at once that the 
gan to wriggle in my seat like a hen on a hot'stranger had made a mistake ; but the natural 
griddle, and to squint towards the door. thoughtlessness and adventurous spfritof yoQlh 

* Fader,' says the ould fox, *I see your de- icd him to form an instantaneous resolution 
sign and intention; you wants to give me the f^^Ho^jng the stranger at his invitation. Ac- 
bag to hould ; but the moment you budge a peg, 'cordingly, without another word passing be 
pop goes my pistol !' ^ 'tween them, the pair moved onwards along the 

* Honomonjowl !' says I to hitn, m a sort of street Sain t-Honore, and after a walk of about 
a passion, « why what the divil sort of an ould five minutes, came to an open alley, where 
-cock are you ? Is this your rispict for your the stranger stopped for an instant, and toerely 
clarffy?' ^ 'remarking, " This is the place," turned down 

*.I nspict nothmg, says he, but the life of the passage. A sort of dark avenue was then 
Mawmselle. If you save that, you may ex- crossed, and finally M. Montlouis was led by 
pict great honor and reward ; and at any rate, his ^uide down several steps, which conducted 
you shall make the attempt,' into a dark apartment, or rather a cave, 

" So finding him resolute, I began to come ag the young officer thought. Though he 
too a little; bekays why, needs must when could see no one, Montlouis was not long in 
the divU dnves. And he gave me a long discovering that he was in the midst of apret- 
string or directions about how to find you, and 'ty large assemblage of persons. He heard 
all to that; and when I had got my lesson, [their whispers, and felt, from the heated at- 
what does the cunnmg ould rogue do, but 'osphere of the place, that many persons were 
crawls out of bed, wid his pistols m his fist, breathing in it. In a few moments, moreover, 
for fear of my playing him a dog's trick, and ^ his presence seemed to have been announced, 
pelting down stairS when I got out of the room, for many individuals came up and grasped his 
instead of clambering up to that ould rook- 'hand, uttering friendly salutations at the same 
ery, where I was to find the private doot that time in low and indistinct tones, 
opens to that narrow passage; the divil burnj it may be imagined that the guardsman, 
it, and the contriver of it, it has rubbed the|who well knew the dangers of the times, was 
flesh off my shoulders, and my scull got sich by no means satisfied with the result, asfaras 
pelts against, the stones every here and there, it jiad appeared, of this adventure. His first 
by reason of the lowness of the passage, that ■ ■ ' 

it was a tousand marcies I did not get St cush- 
ion on my brain, as will as the ould sinner 
above there." 

{To he Continued.) 



■ I 



It cannot be too deeply impressed on^the 
mind that application is the price to be paid 
for mental acquisitions, and that it is as ab- 
surd to expect. them without it, as to hope for 
a harvest where we have not s6wn the seed. 



impression was, that he was in the presence of 
a band of robbers. But this suspicion was 
speedily removed. Some individuals of the 
party began noiselessly to light a number of 
candles, at the completion of which operation 
M. Montlouis was enabled distinctly to see the 
whole scene before him. The apartment was 
indeed a cave, a long cave, at one end of whid» 
a black curtain hung, concealing from view a 
small portion of the space. From behind Ais 
place, Montlouis heard the sobs and moaninf 
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of one or more females voices. la the open 
lighted space about thirty persons were assem- 
bled, all of them wrapt in long cloaks, similar 
to that worn by' the young guardsman, and to 
which the mistake was doubtless owing which 
had brought him there. The party were all 
individuals of grave and sombre aspect. 

Montloui? covered his face as much as pos- 
sible, and kept back from view, in the hope 
that no one would observe the error which had 
been committed. After a time, a man of about 
fifty years of age, reverend in appearance, 
and having long hair falling upon his shoulders, 
came forward, and stood beside a dark object 
in the centre of the assemblage, which was 
covered with dark cloth, being evidently a 
bier or coiBn. " My friends," said this per- 
son, "I think we are all present. Peace be 
with you." As these words were uttered, one 
of the party, an attendant seemingly, went to 
the door by which JMontlouis had entered, and 
locked it. « Now," thought the officer, who 
began to see clearly the nature of the meeting 
upon which he had intruded himself so rashly, 
"now I cannot retreat if discovered, and may 
pay dearly for my folly." He had riot much 
time to indulge these, meditations. The for- 
mer speaker continued his address. *' My 
brethren," said he, ** let us now offer up our 
players for your friend Bertrand de Brunen, 
^ho has quitted this vale of tears, and whose 
virtuous daughter, our beloved sister, en- 
treats"- . 

At this point, one of the attendants advanced 
to the clergyman, for such he, evidently was, 
and whispered a few words in his ear. In- 
stantly he turned his eyes upon Montlouis, 
with a degree of evident surprise and alarm. 
He attempted indeed to continue Iiis address, 
but his voice faltered, and his thoughts were 
obviously occupied with another subject. The 
confusion of the pastor soon extended to the 
whole assembly. They separated from Mont- 
louis, and stared on him with an expression 
at once of menance and dismay. Seeing this, 
the officer resolved to disclose th^ truth:— 
"Gentlemen," said he, ** I am no spy. I ^ive 
you my word'of honor, I am not." Bui there 
was no change in the looks of the party. ** I 
am Monsieur de Montlouis," continued the 
guardsman, who, .himself trained to respect 
pis family name, believed that to others also 
It nmst convey an assurance of unblemished 
honour in the bearer. 

What would have been the issue of this 
Jitter, it is hard to say. But just as Mont- 
louis was repeating his assertion, a noise was 
Wd, and from behind the black veil already 
mentioned, a young female hastily issued. — 
"Extinguish the lights," cried she in tones 
of alarm ; " we are in danger !" Montlouis 



was much struck by the face and figure of this 
lady. Before her request cpuld be obeyed by 
those present, the noise increased, loud knocks 
resounded on the outer door of the cave, and 
a voice exclaimed from without, '* Open, in the 
name of the king/." On hearing this sum- 
mons, a general exclamation of *' we are be- 
trayed !" came from the lips of the persons pre- 
sent, and, snatching up the bier, most of thjem 
disappeared by a low passage wiiich had been 
previously unnoticed by Montlouis. Scarcely 
had they effected their escape, when the outer 
door gave way before the strokes of its assail- 
ants, and the room or cave was instantly filled 
with men wearing the dress of the civil force. .At 
this mpment, Montjouis and the young female 
spoken of were almost the only parties pre- 
sent. One of th6 intruders, a person who 
seemed to be their Reader, advanced with his 
sword in his hand to the female, and, touching 
her on the shoulder, exclaimed, " I arrest you 
in tjie king's name !" Then, turning to those 
who accompanied him, he said, "This is 
Mademoiselle de Brunen ; take her in charge. 
Fear nothing," he continued, addressing her j 
" no outrage will be permitted ; we have an 
prder from the king to conduct you to the con- 
vent of ." 

Mademoiselle d^ Brunen took, a close and 
agitated survey of the rtian who addressed her, 
and tlien, starting back as from a noxious rep- 
tile, she exclaimed, ".Begone ! touch me not!. 
I know you, wretch," she continued ; *' you 
are no servant of the king. Help* friends ! 
leave me n,ot; let me not fall into this man's 
hands!" 

The person of whom she spoke laid hands " 
upon her, nevertheless, to drag her away, and 
no one would probably have interfered, had 
not her imploring looks, her youth, and her 
beauty, stirred' tire pity of Montlouis. ** Let 
go the lady," cried he, unsheathing his sword, 
" or, whoever you may be, you shall have to 
answer to me." No reply was made by the 
other, who continued his attempts to carry off 
tlie lady, until forcibly thrown aside by Mont- 
louis. Before any one could interfere, an ac-, 
tive combat had commenced between the pair. 
Rapid passes were exchanged, and at length 
Montlouis laid his antagonist at his feet. Ih 
an instant afterwards the lights were extin- 
guished, and the youn^ guardsman found him- 
self dragged backwards by unseen arms into 
the private passage by which the party had 
previously disappeared. A gentle voice whis- 
pered in his eai*, ** Follow me," and he felt the 
hand of M^idemoiselle Brunen grasp his own, 
and lead him onwards through the darkness* 
When they stopped, Montlouis^ looked around 
him, and found that th^y had issued iato on^ 
of the streets of Paris. 
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Several coaches stood at the spot. Made- partly comprehend me," 
moiselle de Brunen left him, and entered one de Brunen, ** but I will 



of the vehicles, but immediately afterwards a 
person came up to the officer and said, **If 
Monsieur de Monllouis will do Mademoiselle 
de Brunen the honor of assisting in the com- 
pletion of the sad ceremony which has been 
disturbed, she will feel gratified." He at once 
assented, and was conducted to one of the 
vehicles. " Forward I" cried a voice, and the 
whole of the carriages started at a rapid pace 
along the streets. After passing the barriers 
of the city, the travellers continued their route 
for a considerable distance, until they reached 
a lonely house surrounded by lofty walls. 
Here the carriages stopped, and the whole 
party left them. The bier was conveyed si- 
lently through the house into a garden, where 
a grave W2is found ready prepared. Rapidly 
and silendy thd ceremony of interment was 
gone through, and then, with mournful fare- 
well signs, the whole assemblage separated, 
each apparently taking his own way. 

M. de Montlouis stood in the mean time a 
little apart. At the close of the funera,! rite he 
was left alone with Mademoiselle Brunen. 
She came up to him, her eyes filled with tears, 
for a few minutes both were silent. ** You 
have saved my life and honour, sir," said she 
at length, ** but, I fear, at the cost, or at least 
the eminent risk, of your own." " Speak not 
of it, lady," said Montlouis. " You have 
been witness to an assemblage," continued 
she, "of our persecuted Protestant brethren, 
who, at great peril to themselves, have <lare<l 
to perform the last rites to my father, though 
jie was a victim marked out by Cardinal Du 
bois and his creatures; I know not how you 
came among us ; but ymi have saved me from 
the power of one who, under the pretext of 
converting me, had previously endeavoured to 
tempt me to ruin. Whether he had the re 
geijt's authority for his late attempt, I cannot 
say, but I know well that he is one whose 
death will not be left unavenged by Dubois. 
You are lost, utteriy lost, and I have been the 
unhappy cause!" 

Montlouis endeavoured to assure her of the 
jcauseless nature of her fears, but he failed to 
make his argument good. "There is one 
way," said the lady, hesitatingly, ** there is 
— therejappears to me but one way in which 
you may he saved." The young officer con- 
jectured the cause of her hesitation. Dear 
lady," said he, "fortune appears to have 
thrown us strangely together, and to have 
united our fates at one decisive blow. But, 
believe me, if, to iclieve us from this extremi- 
ty, it be_ necessary to take steps which might 
appear improper at another moment, believe 
pie^ I will not presume upon them." ** You 



said Mademoiselle 
speak plainly. It 
would be folly, as well as base ingratitude 
to permit the indulgence of childish feelings 
at the cost of your life. I have passports for 
myself and servants to go to Holland. I'have 
friends there. You must fly with me ; it is 
our duty to recompense you for all you have 
lost by me. You will find an asylum there."' 
After a pause, she added, with a tremulous 
voice, " You must fly ! If not, I too will re- 
main, for I could not live after having destroy- 
ed you !" 

Need we tell the reader the issue? M. 
Montlouis fled to Holland. A short tinae after 
these events, he was hung in effigy by the 
Cardinal Dubois's orders in Paris, but he was 
consoled for it by the attentions of a lovely 
wife and kind friends in ^ foreign land. 



POR THE VISITER. 

MEMORY. 

BT JOHir FSBRT. 



There's a time when the soul, fuU of ex<|uiBite feel- 

Reposes serene, like some sweet bird at rest. 
When not even the sigh of the summer wind sted- 

irig, 

Can ruffle the plumage that covers its breast. 

*Tis when Memory is holding her mirror before iw, 
And the days that ?ire gone, with their light and 
their shade, 

Pass so oft in review, that it seems to restore us 
The friends and the joys that seem'd forra'd but 
to fade. 

On some scene in that mirror weMl linger the lony. 
est, 

It may picture some pleasures, the best we have 
known, 

Or some tnistecl friend whom the heart had lov'd 
strongest. 

Whose joys and whose sorrows we felt as oiir 
own. 

Such moments are precious, the heart, overflow- 

i"ff 

With feelings as softened and chaste as the ray 
Which the moon on some smooth lake uncon- 
seious is throwing. 
Melts at once into sadness, and mirth dies away. 

O then, may my soul, as time o'er me is stealing, 

In each grace and yirtife forever increase. 
That Memory may, \yhen the p?ist she's revealing. 
Fling o*er rte in kindness, the n^antle of pea<;e< 
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From the Ladies' Campanion. 
THE BLOODY HAND. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF *' OLD IRONSIDES OFF A LEE SHORE." 

*♦ There is blood upon your hand, John," 
said a tall, masculine-made woman, in a home- 
spun dress, as she swept up the hearth of a 
solitary farm-house, in the interior of England, 
at the clo^e of a cold December's day, in ihs 
year 18 — . 

Th6 persQTi thus addressed, was ah iron- 
faced farmer, of about the middle si^e, with 
dark eyes peering underneath a pair of shaggy 
eyebrows. His cheek was flushed as though 
old age had been coursing like wildfire through 
his swollen veins, and his brawny hand, as he 
looked at the clot of fresh blood that stained it, 
seem«d to have been made for a descendant of 
Cain. 

•'There is blood," said Brown, for such 
was the farmer's name, " but it is all off now — 
bring me my supper." The wife-^for such 
was the first speaker — ^looked him long and 
j^ijxipusly in the face. Horrid visions seemed 
tolbe floating before her eyes, and murder al- 
most escaped from her compressed lips. 

" Why, what in the name of nature ails the 
woman ?" said Brown, endeavouring, by an 
ill-contrived laugh, to silence her fears, If 
people go where sheep are slaughtered, they 
must expect to get bloody." 

"The blood of sheep has not been on your 
hand," said his wife, firmly.^ "There was a 
melancholy-looking man upon the hill to-day. 
He had mpney, and a valuable watch. He of- 
fered me a piece of gold for directing him to 
the next village, and set his watch by our clock. 
Have you seen the stranger, John ?" 

The iron features of the hardened husband 
now contracted into a fearful scowl. "Wo- 
man," said he-, " what have I to do with travel- 
lers on the hill side. Mind your own aff*airs." 
Then changing his ton^ to a sort of whine, he 
said, " Give me my food, Meg. I am cold 
and hungry, and cannot joke with you longer." 

" Joke with me ?" said the poor wife, with 
a countenance agonized with horror, " God 
grant that it proves a joke." 
^ The supper was now placed upon the table. 
The farmer ate his food .in silence, and then 
went to bed. In a few . moments he was lost 
in a deep though terrible sleep. Having seen 
that every thing was quiet, the good wife put 
on her hooded cloak, and went out upon the 
lawn. It was a cold and cheerless evening. 
The hills seemed turning into misty shadows, 
before the wand of an enchanter, and the wav- 
ing tree-tops seemed like the bosom of the mid- 
night deep. The bleak wind howled sadly 
amid the elm-trees by the way side, and the 
bay of a distant Vatch-dog came echoing up 



the vale. The unhappy wife followed the 
track of her husband for about a mile. She 
now was startled by a deep groan. Scanning 
narrowly the hill side, she perceived a place 
where some persons had apparently struggled 
together, in the snow-drift, and beyond, a lit- 
tle distance, she beheld the 'melancholy strang- 
er whom she had directed on his course sev^ 
eral hours previous, lying upon the ground, 
with a dreadful wound upon his forehead. 
Brown's wife was a strong and resolute wo- 
man. She raised the wounded man and Wip- 
ed the blood from his eyes. Finding that life 
was not extinct, she bore him uppn her shoul- 
ders to her dwelling. Having laid hfm down 
in the passage, she opiened the kitchen-door 
where Brown was sleeping. His thick, heavy 
breathing, gave evidence that the sleep of 
drunkenness was upon him. She then carried 
the stranger through the kitchen to a little bed 
room where she usually retired when the abuse 
of her brutal companion became insupportable. 
As the head of the womided man brushed by 
the face of Brown, his hands instinctively grip- 
ed tlie bed-clothes, and carried them over his 
head. Having staunched the wound — the 
bleeding of which had been checked before by 
the coagulating blood — the good wife dressed 
it in a mariner well-approved of by medical 
men, gave her patient a composing draught, 
and then returned to her seat by the kitchen 
tire. 

The farmer now began to be himself. He 
moved like a wounded snake in his unquiet 
sleep. He opened his eyes and glared wildly 
around him, " There is nqi blood upon my 
hand," said he. " JVIfsg it was all a joke. Ha ! 
ha ! a devilish good joke." As he said this, 
conscience felt the dreadful gnawing of the 
worm that never dies, and a shiver along the 
limbs of Brown, told but too plainly, that he 
had sealed, in blood, a bond, conveyiag to the 
depths of moral turpitude, his miserable soul. 
The fumes of his debauch arose like a mist 
upon his brain, and he slept again. , His wife 
now paid the stranger another visit, and find- 
ing every thing working as it should, retired 
to her desolate couch. Morning came, and 
the sobered farnier arose from his pillow of re- 
morse. H is face was haggard, his eyes blood- 
shot, and his hair like that of the furies, seemed 
changing into serpents. 

He said but little, and went out immediately 
after breakfast. His wife saw him go up the 
hill-side. She knew that he had gone to bury 
the body, and^ she rejoiced to think that he 
would labor in vain. Noon and night and 
morning came but no husband approached the 
farm house. Weeks rolled on, and John 
Brown was seen no more upon the hill-side, 
or in fafe homely dwelling. His .whistle was 
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bufhed upoQ the moor : and his foqt-fall awoke 
npt the echoes of the forest-way. 

The stranger, in the meantime, recovered, a 
justice of the peace was sent for, and an affi- 
davit was made of the facts of the case^ The 
n^urderous wretch was described with fearful 
.correctness, all— all but the face. Tl^at was 
.concealed by a slouched hat, and could not be 
d^iribed. The wife breathed again. With 
a woman's wit, she spoke but little of her hus-^ 
hand's absence, and when she alluded to it, 
she spoke of it as an absence of short duration, 
with her advice and consent. 

The stranger, who proved to be a nobleman 
of wealth, endeavored to cheer the gloomy 
shades of the deserted woman's heart: but it 
was a vain attempt. There is no cure for 
blighted love, no peace for a rifled heart. God 
^one can be the widow's husband— God alone 
gladden the widow's heart. 

♦* You never shall want, Meg," said the no- 
bleman, as he sat by the farmer*s wife a few 
evenings after he was, able to walk. *' I must 
to London ; businest^ of importance urges me 
Ibere* When you are in distress one hint of 
the fact to me, will produce instant rflief." 

A carriage, with an CarPs coronet, now 
drove up to the cottage door. The wife said 
nothing ; she seemed to be lost in an unfath- 
/Omable mystery. 

" Will you not accompany me, my faithful 
4iurse1" said the stranger, as he prepared to 
depart from (he dwelling of charitable love 

** Nay, sir," said the wife, I cannot thus 
suddenly leave the spot of my early hope. 
Here sir, I was born ; here I was married ; on 
yonder green hillock I danced away the sor- 
rows of childhood ; in yonder church, whose 
•pire ROW gleams in the dying sun-light, I 
gave my guilty spirit up to God. On yonder 
plain sleep my children ^ beside that old oak, 
rest father and mother, the first born 5 and the 
last upon the catalogue of life. Here, sir, I 
have smiled in joy, and wept in sorrow ; and 
here I will die." 

Entreaties and prayers were all in vain. 
She withstoodevery kindness of her guest, 
and finally accepted only a reasonable charge 
for his board. As the Earl was about to take 
his seat in his carriage, the deserted wife ap- 
proached him. 

•* Stranger guest," said she, with much feel 
ingi •* I have done you good service." 

** You have," said he, while a tear of gra- 
titude stole down his cheek. 

" Will you do me one favor in return ?" 
said she. 

"Most certainly will I," said the Earl. 
Then write upon a piece of vellum, what 
I shall dictate," said shet with a hurried voice 



He took his pen, and wrote in plain cha- 
racters as follows >— 

Circumstances have coDvinced me that an attempt 
to murder me on the night of the 10th December, 18 — . 
on Stone hill, Lincolnshire, would have be«n success- 
ful, had it not been for the kind interierence of John, 
Brown and his wife, of Hopedale. 

'* This paper is left as a slight memorial of an event 
which time can never efface from mf memory. 

, JOHN, EAIWi OF*^'* 

She read it over and over, after, he had 
sigiM3d it. it will do," said she. '* Now fare- 
well." 

The grateful Earl sprang into his seat 
He threw his purse into her bosom. Fare- 
well," said he, in a husky tone, and awajr rat- 
tled his carriage with the swiftness of the 
wind. The coronet flashed in the sunbeam, 
and then the vehicle, with its outriders, was 
lost in the winding forest-way. 

Ten years rolled away, and the wife of John 
Brown suddenly disappeared from Hopedale, 
and then the farm-house, like a deserted thin^, 
stood solitary and silent amid the smiles of 
autumn. A middle-sized stranger, with a 
sailor's jacket and tarpaulin on, and a bundle 
dangling at the end of a club over his shoul- 
ders, rested beside tlie door of Hopedale. 
The stranger, though somewhat intoxicated, 
appearp-d to be very sad. He looked in at the 
wasted door-way. He gazed upon the cold, 
barren hearth. He saw the planks worn by 
the foot of the thrifty housewife, and marked 
a portion of her dress in the broken pane of 
the kitchen window. The nail where the 
good man's hat had hung for years, was there, 
with a circle around it, of unsmoked paint. 
The crane hung sadly in the corner, and the 
music of the singing kettle echoed not there. 
The stranger raised his hand to his eyes, but 
what causes him to start like a frightened 
bird. « It. is bloody again,'* said he, with a 
look of horror. "Oh that I could wipe out 
that foul^that terrible stain ftom memory. 
Ha ! it is on my hand as fresh as when I nriur- 
dered that poor, melancholy strarjgcr. God 
of Heaven, I cannot wipe it out," The stran- 
ger had cut his hand with a piece of broken 
glass, and a clot of fresh blood was upon it, 
iri reality. He felt no pain of the wound in 
his horror; and satisfied that Heaven had 
marked him in its own terrible way, he 
wiped off the blood and turned to depart. 

The sheriff was beside him, and he was 
arrested for an attempt to murder. He pre- 
served a sullen silence. He followed the oflS- 
cer to his carriage, and was soon on his way 
to London. The prison received its victim ; 
and the gay world smiled as brightly as be- 
fore. 

The day of tiial came. Johri Browni who 
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bad ikkeh another xikme^ was tried as Samuel 
JoneS) and Ibe case broBght together a vast 
eoncourt^e of people of both sexes. The prrs- 
onei Was soon pkiced at the Bar. The jury 
was duly impanelled. The advocate for the 
crown Was in his place. The prisoner's coun- 
sel was beside him, and the judge was upon 
the bench. Brown, as he entered the dock, 
had been so much agitated by the dread reali- 
ty of his guilt, and the prospect of speedy pun- 
ishment, that heliad not cast an eye upon his 
judge. He now looked cautiously at him. 
He saw the keen eye of the judge fixed upon 
him, and started with horror. 

** Oh, God !" s^id he, with a loud voice, 
while the sweat rolled down his chalk-like 
face. It is the mkurdered (nan ! Ha ! he has 
come to judge tl>e guilty. See there is the 
forehead scarred. Ah, it was a devilish bjow. 
Back) back, I say ; let the dead man look his 
£1J. There's blood upon my hand | see there, 
thou unquiet spirit ; that hand was reeking in 
thy gore ; 'twas merciless when thou criedst 
out, be merciless now in thy turn, thou man 
of the spirit land." 

Here the prisoner fainted, and fell upon the 
floor. A great sensation was caused in court 
by this singular circu instance, and it was not 
until "on/er" had been shouted for some time, 
that the trial was suffered to go on. It ap- 
peared that Brown's neighbors all considered 
him guilty of the crime of endeavouring to 
murder the individual named in the begin- 
ning of this tale, and who was now the pre- 
siding judge of the Old Bailey. The affida- 
vit was kept in green remembrance, es- 
pecially by one old farmer in the neighbor- 
hood of Hopedale, who had appropriated 
Brown's farm to his own use, and who. con- 
stantly watched for the murderer's return, for 
be knew human nature so well as to be cer- 
tain that no wretch can be so callous as to 
forget the spot sacred to childhood, innocence, 
and early love. The robber ^eeks his home, 
the murderer seeks the shades of his once hapr 
py valley, the seducer wanders amid the 
bowefs where passion, like a dark and dam- 
ning torrent, burst away the barriers between 
his soul and despair. Tlie unfortunate man ig- 
norant of his wife's actions, and unconscious 
of the certificate in her possession, ignorant 
of her existence even, after a long cruise in 
the navy of England, returned to view the 
pleasant homestead — the green valley — the 
quiet hill-side, and the sunken graves of his 
parents and children. He had met the argus- 
eyed speculator on his way. The old affida- 
▼it hung Hke the sword of Damocles over his 
head, and the informer, at sunset, saw the 
poor broken-hearted sailor borne away to Lon- 



don, and, as he trusted, a felon's grave*~ 
Such is human nature. ^ Man carelessly fte^ 
upon' the fruits that hang over the church- 
yard wall, and gathers roses from the sacred 
plains^ 

** Where once the life's blood warni and wet, 
Had dimmed the glittering bayonet.'' 

The trial proceeded — the evidence was 
strong, and the jury, without quitting their 
seats, pronounced the prisoner at the bar 
" Guilty." 

Guilty ?" said Brown, raising to his feet, 
^*can it be? Ah, I must die a felon's 
death, and my poor lost wife. Oh, that pang. 
How her tender endearments now rise up in 
judgment against me ; her soft words, how 
they thunder upon my gloomy soul. Her 
smiles of beauty and innocence— -great God 
how they sear my heart 5 mnst I then die 
without her forgiveness? Oh, the thought is 
torture, ay, torture as dreadful as that ex- 
perienced by the vilest of the danined.". 

Here tho prisoner became unmanned, and 
burying his face in his fettered hands, wept 
like a child. The strong passion of grief 
shook the prisoner's limbs, and rattled the 
chains with terrible distinctness. A short 
silence ensued, and then the judge put on his 
black cap, and prepared to pronounce that 
awful sentence which never can be pronounc- 
ed without awakening the dormant sensibili- 
ties of the most degraded — which none, in 
fact, but the condemned ever hear, without a 
flood of tears, 

"Prisoner at the bar," said the judge, 
"stand up." Brown rose. «What have 
you to say why sentence of death should not 
be pronounced against you?" said thejudge, 
continuing his remarks. A slight rustling 
noise was now heard at the bar, and a female 
in widow's weeds leaned her head over to 
speak to the prisoner. 

" Stand back, woman" said a self-sufficient 
tip-staff, who, like some of our constables, 
imagine the old adage, necessity has no 
law,^^ to mean, " law has no necessity." 

The woman threw back her veil, and look- 
ing the judge full in the face, said, " May it 
please your worship to permit me to aid my 
husband in his last extremity ?" 

The Earl thought he knew the face and 
the tone of voice, and therefore commanded 
the officer to place the wife beside her hus- 
band. 

"Meg," said Brown, wl^ile the tears 
streamed down his face, haggard with guilt, 
" it is very kind of you to visit me thus. Can 
you forgive your guilty husband ?" 

Jolm," said the meek-eyed woman, as she 
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raised her countenance of angelic sweetness 
to Heaven. I was forgiven by the Son of 
God— I can and do forgive you." 

The wretched prisoner fell upon his wife's 
neck, and the minions of criminal law, with 
faces like tanned leather, and hearts like the 
paving-stones before the Egyptian tombs, 
stood pity-struck, and waited for the end of 
this extraordinary scene. 

Woman," at length said the judge, while 
a tear rested in his eye, " It is my dreadful 
lot to pass the sentence of the law upon the 
prisoner. You had better retire." 

The wife started, and looking the judjgre 
full in the face, said, *^ John, Earl of-: — ,do 
you recollect the parchment scroll you gave 
me at Hopedale?" banding, at the same time, 
a piece of vellum to a constable, who passed 
it up to his Honor* 

*' My noble-hearted, long-lost nurse," said 
the judge, with a look of joy, " well do I re- 
collect you and your last request, but in this 
case, the law must take its course. I will, 
however, recommend the prisone'r to mercy." 

** Mercy ?" said Brown, " who talks of mer- 
cy here? There is blood upon my hand." 

"Silence!" said the judge; "remand the 
prisoner." , 

The court adjourned — the prisoner guarded 
by a throng of soldiers and tip-staffs, moved j 
along to his cell, and the wife followed' 
the judge to his chambers. The next day a 
pardon for John Brown passed the 3oals, and 
the beginning of the week saw the husband 
and bis noble spirited wife at Hopedale, 
with the judge for a welcome guest. — 
Years of peace aid joyous plenty rolled on. 
Long and fervently did the pardoned criminal 
pray fer forgiveness, and at last, in God's own 
time, the bloody stain upon bis hand was 
washed away by the blood of him who died 
on Calvary, that man might find, at last, a 
glorious rest in the realms of matchless beau- 
ty, and of never-dying love. - The farmer of 
Hopedale, for many years, was considered 
the examplar of the country around, and at 
last, when he died, which was shortly after 
bis wife had departed for another rest, be was 
placed in the same grave with her, and 
over their bones a i^arble cenotaph was raised, 
upon which was inscribed in deep and lasting 
letters — 

They loved in life— 
In death they were not divided." 

The farm-house, at Hopedale has fallen in 
ruins. The grey owl hoots upon its moss- 
tipped chimney. The snake rustles in the 
grass by the door-still ; and the cricket whis- 
tles in the oven. evening the truant and 



belated plougb-boy shuns the spot ; for many 
a wbitelivered loon, if you can believe him, 
has seen John Brown upon the hill-side, at 
the hour of dusk, with a clot of blood upon 
bis hand, and a murdered traveller at his feet 



THE PICTURE. 

* * * * I saw a mother weeping— dis- 
tortion marked herfeaturcs^ — pale, deathlike 
horror was on her brow — withe? ed hopes, 
and anguish terrible shone upon a counte- 
nance of wild distraction I I«ee her now— 
tears like dew drops roll down her faded 
heeks— convulsions seize her frame— a 
maniac shriek she utters, and swoons away. 
In mute astonishment I gaze upon this agon- 
ized person and almost realize her woes. I 
turn me away to think — and ask — Can this 
be woman ? What ! can lovely, amiable and 
angelic woman be thus transformed^ and made 
in appearance so demoniac? What could 
change her beauty into such frightfulnnss, and 
produce this horrid reality ? Am I deceived? 
No. Can it be true? I'll look again— yea, 
'tis even so! Now she moves— her bosom 
throbs — her eyes are opened, their brilliancy 
is gone, and wildness alone they exhibit. 
Through a half suppressed sigh she faintly 
utters, ' My child, my child ! O that I could 
snatch you from thy fate!' I gazed around 
the room, and discovered on the table wrapped 
in a shroud, the corpse of an infant, smiling 
even in the arms of death ; it seemed of more 
than earthly mould, and in its dreamless sleep 
wore the countenance of a cherub. The im- 
pressions then made upon my mind will nev- 
er be irradicated. This was the only child 
of that young mother who then lay a maniac 
before me. In this once darling infant the 
mother had placed her hopes of future bliss, 
and thought not of death. But alas! the 
stern monster came and struck the fatal. blow! 
-^The flower faded in the bud, and the king 
of terrors was triumphant. 



Of the two ideal worlds that stretch beyond 
the inch of time on which we stand. Imagina- 
tion is perhaps holier than memory. 



Friendship is a dangerous word for young 
ladies ; it is love full-fledged, and waiting fof 
a fine day to fly. ' - 

A man observing, that ^here was less dan- 
ger from a wound on board a stiip, when the 
sea was rough, being asked the reason, ans- 
swered,^ because one .surge^on comes after 
another exceedingly fast. 
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For the Visiter. 

BEAUTY. 

There's beauty in the cloudless sky, 

Beset with radiant gems — 
In every starry drb on lugh. 

That with bright lustre gleams. 

There's beauty in the tossing wave, 

Which mountain high upleaps, 
Tho* oft it forms the sailor's grave, 
. O'er which the mermaid weeps. 

There's beauty in the gentle breeze. 

By zephyrs swept along, 
And breathing thro' embowering trees, 

Sweet music to some child of song. 

There's beauty in the forest shade, 

fiespread with verdant hues, 
And in the deep romantic ^lade^ 

Dressed in the morning dews. 

There's beauty in the vine-clad hills 

With treasure laden o'er. 
And in the silent purling rills. 

That lave the fruitful shore. \ 

There's beauty in each creeping thing. 

Each plant that trails the ground. 
Each insect that, with downy wing, 
' In sunbeam flutters round. 

There's beauty in the warbling bird. 

That chirrdps forth its song 
At early dawn, ere man hath stirred. 

Or cares the thing to wrong. 

There's beauty in the rose's bloom • 

The lilly's spotless breast, 
The blue-eyed violef s sweet perfume. 

Or tulip's gaudy crest. 

There's beauty in the modest bud 

Uprearmg from its bed 
Its tiny head to greet the god 

Whose rays its leaves unspread. 

There's beauty in the infant dear 

Reposing at the breast 
Of her whose warm and fervent prayer 

Is for her sweet babe's rest. 

There's beauty in each heavenly work. 

Earth, sea, and sky are fair. 
Here jewelled caves and caverns lurk, 

l^chtninesof ore are there. 

O, what great power must He possess 

Who fbrm'd us with His hand. 
From pole to pole all things confess 

Their Author more than man Leiia* 
Reading, Pa., 1840. 

3 



^ For the Visiter. 

THE FALSE FRIEND. 
With heart's deep thoughts I trusted thee. 

And could I think that thou 
Would'st e'er betray my confidence ?— 
Too late 1 know it now. 

1 little knew when 1 told thee 

The secrets of my heart. 
That thou had'st feelings in thine own 

Which changed them to a dart — 

W ith which thou'st pierced my very soul^ 

And left it there to bleed; 
And while the arrow rankles deep, 

Can smile upon the deed. 

Can'st thou be happy and inflict 

Such agonising pain 
Upon thy friend, and smile serene— 

I ne'er can smile ag^n. 

Still I am taught by Him above 

To pardon even thee ; 
Tho' friendship now must ever cease. 

I'm not thy enemy. 

^ C. M. 



ROSALIE. 
I fly to thy shady bow'r, 
^ My gentle Rosalie, 
To seek its richest flow'r, 

And find that flow'r^ thee : 
No more, though Spring advances, 

I look for her sunny train, 
I do but meet thy glances. 

And my heart is young again. 

Mom is in thee, fai* creature. 
Thou wakest the bird and the rose ; 

Thine is the living feature, 
Where the first beam of beauty glows— 

A glimpse of the bow descending, 
The purple light on the sea, 

A wing with the sunset blending, 
Oh ! these have spoken for thee. 

And thus when the grey-footed morning 

First beats iip the fleecy plain. 
When the stars have had their warning, 

And veil their sad eyes in pain — 
> I gather from these a promise. 

That the bright things soon shall be free— 
I look for the soul hid from us — 

Not the daylight, but Rosalie. 
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FOB THIS VISITER. 

INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 

** In joyous youth, what soul hath ever known 
' Thought, feeUng, taste, hannonious to his ear ? 
Who hath not paused, while beauty's pensive eye 
Ask'd of his heart the tribute of a sigh ? 
Who hath not own*d, with rapture ^mitten frame, 
The power of grace — ^the magic of a name ?" 
The moralist may lament the depravity of 
l^uman nature — he may paint in the liveliest 
and most fascinatin]g colours the beauty and re- 
ality of Virtue — cSsplay the haggard face of 
Vice — exhibit her to our view stripped of her 
false and deceptive glare, in all her original 
deformity; byt unless some more powerful 
auxiliaries are enlisted on his side, she will 
still triumph in security, and continue to defy 
the powers of reason and of truth. For these 
puxfliaries we need not wander into the re- 
gions of fancy, or call on spirits of the vasty 
deep"— -They are at our doors, have nurtured 
us before we saw the light, are the nurses of 
our infant years, and the loved companions of 
our lives. In short, I would call on the fe- 
male part of our race for their assistance in 
this momentous work. Their influence on 
society has ever been universally acknowledg- 
ed, and should they with one accord join 
heartly in so great, so good a cause, nothing 
could withstand that influence. If they would 
not only pursue virtue themselves, but, ena- 
moured with the beauty of holiness and truly 
sensible of the dignity of the female character, 
give an open and decided preference to those 
who exult in virtue — what a wondrous change 
in national manners would be speedily effect- 
ed. Men, sensible that their only passport 
to the favour of the fair, was an honourable 
and virtuous name, ^v^ould fl^y, as from a pes- 
tilence, the haunts of vice and depravity, 
where their morals are now corrupted, and 
their health becomes a prey to loathsome dis- 
ease : they would be seen the delighted com- 
panions' of rational society, and the faithful 
guardians of innocent credulity. The most 
lovely part of creation would also be charmed 
with the change. They would instantly be 
exalted to that station in society to which 
their influence on idolizing man justly gives 
them a claim. They would be courted with 
all the ardent veneration that a pure and vir- 
tuous heart is capsfble of feeling; and they 
would rise in the idea of their fascinated lovers 
until they in truth beheld them but a little 
lower than those Celestial Hosts thatchaunt 
Hosannas in the Highest Heaven; and the 
epithet of angelic, now given in derision, we 
should scarcely doubt them entitled unto. 

"Come bright improvement, on the ear of time. 
And rule tl^e spacious earth from cUme to clime ! 



• Come, Heavenly Powers, primeval peace restore; 
Love, mercy, wisdom, rule fiJr evermore." 

Let the hardened sensualists laugh virtue to 
scorn, and seek for joy in the haunts of illicit 
love — ^let the man of the world, whose mind 
hourly pursues every calculation of interest, 
and whose dreams each night are the golden 
treasures of Golconda, despise what he, without 
doubt, will call the foolish imagination of an 
enthusiast. I write not for them, but to souls 
of softer mould ; and they will believe when 
I avow that I have beheld Virtue in a female 
form, have been the delighted witness of its 
fascinating influence on society, and have paid 
a willing homage to its power. And if such 
has been the power of an individual, what 
can possibly withstand the whole sex armed 
in all the Icveliness of vir^e, and marching on 
conquering and to conquer? 

Yes I repeat, I have known flie influence of 
the propriety of principles and conduct ; and 
who, that has been blessed with an acquaintance 
with the gentle Aspasia, but will gladly assent 
to its truth; Bom in one of the great cities of 
America, of parents who delighted in teaching 
the young idea how to shoot, her mind at an 
early age acquired the power of discrimination: 
as she grew in years, she also grew in know- 
ledge ; and she at an^arly age became the de- 
light of her friends, and the admiration of her 
acquaintance. Whilst with true politeness 
she ever, in the trivial and common intercoarse 
of life, preferred the wishes of others to her 
own, and was perfectly willing to sing, to ride, 
to talk, to sit, and converse, as the state of her 
companions would dictate — in matters of es- 
sential right and wrongi she was immovable. 
No in treaties, no artifice, could engage her to 
countenance, or commit ai> action which lhat 
Divine Monitor, conscience, told her was 
evil; and nothing could deter her from pursu- 
ing what she was convinced was her duty. 
The dignity of her deportment put insolence to 
the blush, and vanity became abashed in her 
presence. The boldest libertine was awed 
into silence, and the half-formed jest died un- 
pronounced from his tongue. Yet this was 
not in consequence of any haughtiness of man- 
ners, natural or assumed ; she was ever cheer- 
ful, easy and condescending. But she dis- 
guised not that she preferred virtue to vice, 
was a believer in the sacred scriptures, and an 
humble follower of Him who died for her.— 
Possessing a persbn gracefully elegant^ man- 
ners easy and polite, a countenanee beaming 
with sensibility and good will, it cannot be 
supposed that she was without professed ad- 
mirers. . A number of gentlemen, supposed by 
the world to be unexceptionable, oflfered her 
their hands ; but she had drawn a picture of 
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her intended, of which these were not the 
likeness. Aspasia therefore, with great grati- 
tude and gentleness, suppressed their hopes, 
but in such a manner as, while it increased their 
admiration and filled them with regiet, left 
them without the least reason to complain, and 
they became the friends of her whom they had 

Tred to call by a more endearing name, 
knew her well, was the delighted witness 
of her virtues ; was honored with her approba- 
tion ; made happy by her friendship, and was 
admitted into her most unreserved confidence ; 
and although accident has drawn me from her 
society, and cut me off from all direct commu- 
nication with her — although I do no more im- 
bibe instruction from her lips, nor am blessed 
with her sentiments warm and undisguised 
from the heart, drawn in language correct and 
impressive — I once owed much of my happi- 
ness to her friendship, and even now thus re- 
tired, I am not without the consolation of be- 
lieving that her heart bears testimony of my 
tnith and faithfulness, and that she would still 
greet with joy him she has long called 'her 
friend. 

I have sometimes, in my accidental inter- 
course with the world, heard her name coupled 
with praise ; and truly rejoiced on finding that 
she still continues her virtuous and brilliant 
course, that she is the support and consolation ! 
of the widow and fatherless, the instructor .of 
the ignorant, and defender of the oppressed. 
Go on, Aspasia, thou art blessed with the ap- 
probation of Men and Angels, and hast pre-i 
pared for thee in another and a better world, ! 
a Crown of Eternal Glory. 



From the Repository. 
THE SISTERS, 

BY MISS M. A. DOBD. 

" Sketching Sophie ? beg pardon for look- 
ing over your shoulder ! but what have you 
here ? something very pretty ; also very rural 
and romantic : verses too, underneath ! I did 
not know you were a poetess — 

A cottage white and lowly — 
Blest with affection holy — 
A wild vine clambering o'er it. 
And a green grass-plot before it — 

Such be my home, 

Roses the lattice twining^ 
The sunbeams through them shining, 
A wild vine clambering o'er it, 
And a green gffass-plot before it — 

Such be my home. 

Hum — nonsense — ^love in a cottage — as Mr. 
Cophagus would say. This comes of visit- 
ing country cousins, reading novels under a 



tree, and taking long strolls by mdonlight. I 
suspected something of the kind, when you 
gave such a glowing account of your summer 
sojourn at Grove Farm ; and though you said 
but little about a certain person you there met 
every day ; the varying colour of your cheek 
and lighting up of your eye told more than 
words. I know who is the hero of your dreams, 
Sophie. Did I not see Herbert Grey kiss 
your hand last night when we came in frbm a 
walk on the Battery ? You need not blush so 
deeply, for there is no great harm in having 
one's hand kissed ; but do you think father 
would consent to your marrying a person with- 
out fame or fortune ? I speak to warn you, 
sister ! I fear you are becoming too strongly 
attached to him." 

*' I will never marry Herbert, or any one, 
against my father's wishes: but why should 
he oppose it, if want of wealth is his only fault? 
You know dear Sara, I care not for splendor 
or fashion. ■ I desire not to dwell in lofty man- 
sions, for I know that contented and happy 
hearts are less often found there than in more 
humble habitations ; but why may not Herbert 
become weajthy ? His profession has led ma- 
ny to honor and fortune." 

"I know it, bu t it requires the labor of years; 
and then he belongs to a poor and obscure fam- 
ily, much beneath our own, which is another 
objection. For my part I have resolved never 
to marry any one who is not rich. I prefer 
these lofty halls, to a lowly dwelling, this Brus- 
sels carpet, to a sanded floor. I would rather 
sit at my piano in a silken robe and gems ar- 
rayed, than sing at awheel like Rogers' Lucy — 

*In russet gown and apron blue.' 
I think a walk up Broadway or a call at Stew- 
art's would suit me better than rambling the 
fields or milking the cows ; and music at the 
opera or the brilliance of a ball room, is far bet- 
ter than the singing of birds or the most delec- 
j table moonshine. Let others talk about * coun- 
try contentments,' but give me a city life ; and 
I sigh for no cottage, unless it be a cottage or- 
nee, where I might go with a pleasure party 
to kill a few of the longest and warmest sum- 
mer days. Now you look upon me so pitiful ; 
as though you thought I had not chosen the 
* better part ;' but do hasten to the window I 
quick sister ! for here is Grant with his grays, 
in an elegant new chariot. There, he sees 
me, and is kissing his hand. Now he stops, 
and will wish me to ride of* course. He is a 
foolish dandy, and I do not like him over- 
much ; but he is worth his thousands, and I 
shall soon have him at my feet. Dry your eyes 
now,/ny dear little sister, and give me a kiss : 
I am sorry to have made you weep, but all I 
said was meant for your good. I will say nothing 
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against your favorite to the powers that be, for 
he is a goodly youth, and a worthy. Adieu 
Sophie ! I am pS* with my beau. I will tell 
him you are taking drawing lessons of Mr. 
Herbert Grey, also learning the art of string- 
ing rh)rme8 ; and then he will excuse you for 
not coming to listen to his compliments." 

Alas for Sophie ! she had been suddenly 
wakened from a happy dream. She sighed 
l^eavily as she looked forth from the window 
and saw her sister depart ; then sitting dow'n 
by the table on which lay her cottage sketch, 
she leaned her head upon her hands, and the 
tears again swelled in her soft blue eyes. 

' Poor Herbert ! I must no longer smile upon 
him : my kind good father will not approve of 
it ; but how can I treat him coldly ? It were 
better if we had never met ; and yet — Ah I 
hear his voice in the hall ! but I cannot see him 
with these tell-tale eyes : I must plead a heart- 
ache also." 

It was not long after the conversation we 
have recorded, that Sophie one morning receiv- 
ed a summons to attend her father in the li- 
brary. Pale and agitated, she obeyed ; for she 
knew that Herbert had been with him nearly 
two hours, and that her fate would now be de- 
cided. 

* My dear child,' said her father, kindly tak- 
ing her hand as she entered, ' compose your- 
self; you have done nothing to displease me. 
Here is a very worthy youth, whose only fault 
seems to be his poverty, which he wishes you 
to share with him ; and he seems to think you 
are willing so to do ; but I would fain hear 
from your own mouth whether this be the truth, 
ere I come to any decision. I can sympa- 
thize in his feelings, for I was once poor my- 
self, and attached to one for whose hand I could 
hardly hope ; but my employer took me into 
partnership, and gave me his daughter, and 
fortune has since smiled upon me ; but I forget 
not the less prosperous days of my youth, and 
never look w^ith contempt upon any however 
lowly. I would rather my dear Sophie should 
remain with me always, but I cannot expect 
it ; or that shf should wed some one who would 
not take her so far from her friends, and who 
could support her in the manner to which she 
has been accustomed ; but wealth does not al- 
ways confer happiness, and I have no power 
over her affections. If ybu marry Herbert 
Grey, my daughter, you will be obliged to go 
away among strangers, and help him to make 
his way in the world. He is likely to do 
well, and I believe he will, or I could not 
think of giving you to him : but there is my 
good friend Colonel Lee, who would be happy 
to obtain you for a wife, and has requested me 
to use my influence in his behalf. He is not 
so young as Herbert, but far from bei^g a dis- 



agreeable man ; with a fine fortune, and would 
make a devoted husband. I have thus set be- 
fore you the advantages and disadvantages of 
your two suiters, and now how long a time 
shall I give you to decide between them V 

" Not a day, not an hour, father, if I am free 
to choose." Then turning to Herbert, who in 
his anxiety to know her decision, had almost 
unconsciously advanced close to her side, she 
put her hand confidingly in his, and with a 
sweet look of trusting afiection, added, " Her- 
bert, I am thine ! and thine only !" 

"I thought such would be your choice, my 
daughter, and you have my fervent blessing, 
my free consent. Mr. Grant and your sister 
have appointed an early day for their marriage : 
your friend here, thinks a double wedding 
would not be amiss, as he is obliged soon to 
be at his western location ; and I leave you to 
settle the matter with him ; you will undoubted- 
ly find him a special pleader." 

Nothing else was now talked of, in the 
fashionable circle to which they belonged, but 
the approaching marriages of Sara and Sophie. 

As is usual in such cases many idle and use- 
less remarks were made by their professed 
friends. They thought Sophie was a fool to 
marry a man with no fortune, and she so beau- 
tiful, and so much admired. To be sure he 
was handsome, agreeable and clever, and they 
supposed she loved him, or thought she did 
at any rate, for there could be no other reason 
why she should * throw herself away-' As 
for Grant and Sara, they did not think there 
was much love lost between them. He was 
rich enough for anybody, and that was all she 
caied about in marrying him; for he tvas 
* hateful looking,' and *no better than he 
should be,' but money could make up for every- 
thing. And so their tongues never stood 
still, till the wedding day was fairly over, and 
both brides had departed ; one to her western 
home, the other on a gay bridal tour ; and then 
some new * nine days wonder' claimed atten- 
tion and furnished a fresh theme for gossiping. 

Five years had passed away, during which 
Sara and Sophie, like too many married sisters, 
had seldom written each other ; when the fol- 
lowing letters passed between them, bearing 
nearly the same date, and with these we shaU 
close this simple tale, leaving our readers to 
meditate upon its moral, and to decide which 
had made the wisest choice. 

My "Dearest Sister Many times have 
I taken my pen to address you, but I have so 
much to say, and of so painful a nature, 
that again and again, L defer the task; for 
when we are unhappy, and know that un- , 
happiness to l^e the consequence of our own ] 
folly, we dislike to confess it, even to our dear- 
est friends. But I have ever been free to con^ 
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fide to you all my thoughts, and will still con 
tinue so to do, though the relation of my griefe 
cannot but be painful to us both. Yet your 
sympathy will be some consolation, though I 
know that while you pity, you must also con- 
demn. Can I say to you my sister, who are 
so blest in possessing and returning your hus 
band's affection, that I married a man who I 
did hot, and could not love ; aAd one who was 
himself incapable of cherishing for any one a 
true and pure attachment. I knew he was 
idle and dissipated, but you are aware how 
much such vices are overlooked in the highest 
circles if he who practices them carries the 
stamp of wealth and fashion attached to his 
name.* Wealth said fashion ! — ^it was for these 
I sacrificed my happiness and peace ; an4 Oh 
how many have offered themselves as victims 
at the same shrine ; but alas ! I am moralizing 
when it is too late. I was married to a fortune 
We had a splendid house, furnished in the 
latest and most costly style; we kept a host 
of servants to do our biddings ; we gave the 
most elegant dinners and the largest parties of 
any amon| our extensive circle of acquaintance, 
' and a continual round of gaiety and pleasure 
occupied our time ; pleasure did I say ? Oh So- 
phie ! a life of what the world calls pleasure, 
is a weary life ! and when the novelty wore off ; 
when I was no longer * the bride,' admired and 
complimented, I began to feel a distaste for 
such pursuits ; and when ill health confined 
me at home, and he who should have remained 
to comfort and cheer, neglected me to spend 
his days with a set of idlers and his nights at 
the gaming table ; then, 1 repented my choice ; 
then, I learned that the wife who is not united 
to her husband by the tie of affection, is of all 
beings most wretched. Wealth so lavishly 
squandered could not last forever, and what 
was not spent in extravagant housekeeping, 
was wasted in a more criminal manner till al' 
was gone— yes, my sister, all — our house and 
furniture are sold — the daims of half our credi- 
tors cannot be satisfied, and my husband ha:; 
gone I know not whither. My father , has 
kindly taken me home, and he never reproach- 
es me with a word or look, though you 
know he disliked Grant from the first, and ad- 
vised me never to marry him. To make my 
cup of sorrow overflow, my little boy, my 
darling Herbert, who* I hoped would copy 
your husband's virtues while bearing his name, 
was suddenly carried to the grave by an in- 
fectious disease. He was my only comfort, 
my only hope in life, and now my heart is in 
deed broken. This affliction is so recent, I 
cannot dwell upon it at present^ I will write to 
you again when the bitterness of my grief has 
abated, if that time ever comes. O Sophie ! 
I can no more, for my eyes fill fast with 



bitter and blinding tears. I need not ask you 
to write. I know your affectionate heart will 
not long leave me to sigii for its sympathy^ 
and I shall count he hours till your answer 
comes. Heaven bless you, ipy sister, and 
ever spare you the grief and regret which 
press so. heavily upon the heart of your affec- 
tionate and unhappy Sara^ 

Had Sophie received her sister'^s letter but 
one day soon^ir, she would not have sent the 
following account of her own happier lot. 

My Bblovej) SisxEk: — A long time has 
been allowed to pass away since we have writ- 
ten any thing to each other. It ought not so 
to be. Those so near and dear as sisters should 
never allow neglect or indifference to groW up 
between them, however widely separated. I 
think of you every day, and every day resolve 
to write ; but time passes swiftly, and I do not . 
adhere to my resolution. I will defer it no 
longer. I have sat me down at the earliest 
hour of a breezy morning, with fragrant 
zephyrs and bright sunbeams, stealing, through 
the roses at my cottage window, to communi- 
cate to my dear Sara some of the overflowing 
h2q)piness of my heart. If you recollect the 
litde sketch whiqh led to an interesting but 
painful conversation between us, six years ago, 
you have in your mind's eye a picture of my 
present home; for, Herbert took that as his 
model, and he has it framed and carefully pre-* 
served in our own room ; I therefore need not 
describe our habitation, and of the scenery 
around ; I will only say it is very beautiful.— 
Here, I am perfecdy happy, perfecdy content- 
ed. My husband realizes, and more than real- 
izes, all my hopes. He is as devoted, as ten- 
der, and true, as when he first sought and won 
my heart ; and I have never for one moment 
_^ regretted the hour which made me his. My 
\l little Sara is beautiful as a cherub ; she talks 
as fast as her aunt, and is quite a companion 
for me when my husband is gone from home. 
Our residence is just out of a flourishing vil- 
lage, and not far from the borders of a mag- 
nificent prairie, which stretches away to seem- 
ingly an interminable extent ; with a carpet 
spread over the whole of its vast surface green 
as emerald and soft as velvet ; with clumps of 
majestic oaks that have flourished for centuries ; 
and many flowers which are carefully cultivat- 
ed at the East, blooming spontaneous in wild 
and beautiful luxuriance. 

With so much to charm the eye, and elevate 
the thoughts in the scenes around me ; with 
my botany, my pencil and my clild, to divide 
and occupy the time, it never hangs heavy on 
my hands, and I am not lonely even when 
Herbert is away ; and when he is with me the 
enjoyment is doubled, for he takes an interest 
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and a share in all my pursuits. Often, in the 
still summer evenings, we sit beneath our 
woodbine-covered porch in ' the most delecta- 
ble moonshine' that ever lit this lovely land, 
and Herbert's octave flute turns the silence 
around to melody. I sometimes sing my old 
familiar lays, and he says — die flatterer — that 
my voice grows sweeter every day. I am 
growing egotistical, but you are my sister, and 
will excuse it. Write me^as freely about 
yourself and your occupations, everything 
will be interesting. Remember me to Mr. 
Grant, and give a kiss to your dear little boy. 
Tell my good father how contented, how -blest 
I am, and believe me, my dear Sara, there is 
such a thing as happiness and ' love in a cot- 
tage.' 

Ever yours, Sophie Grey. 



OBIGHTAL. 

INDIAN STORIES. 

THE BLOCK-HO^PSB. 
Continued, 

The melancholy event narrated in the last 
number, occured in the south-western part of 
Washington county, known by the name of 
New-Bury settlement, a name given in honor 
of the town from whence the settlers came. 
We have stood upon the spot where the inno- 
cent bled. The dew drops glisten upon the 
green blade, where the luxuriant nieadow 
stretches its lengthened border along the Ohio 
-—where the remains of the Block-house lay 
embeded in the earth, the fallen chimney a 
heap for the burrow of opossums; the whole 
half concealed and guarded by the thorn and 
briar. ^ 

A fruitful orchard, with its rich variety of 
pulpy fruit has supplanted the gigantic forest 
and seemingly exults in its goodly fortune. 
Its vernal blossoms would vie with the flow- 
ering June tree, dog-Wood, horse-chestnut and 
stately poplar.* Its summer , and autumnal 
fruits would rival the chestnut, hickory, walnut 
and June-berry that hangs in-crimson clusters. 
The honey locust too, that fed the native chil- 
dren of the forest, as did the wild honey upon 
which feasted the children of Israel in the 
wilderness. St. John did eat wild honey." 
The present improved scene compared with 
the former native state — how great the con- 
trast! Improved did I say! Ask one of 
the primitive possessers of the country, and 
he would shake his head in mournful silence! 
He would remind you that the great spirit 
had suspended food upon the tree tops, sown 
it upon the bushes, strewn it upon the earth 
and filled bountifully the waters." He would 

* A species of the tulip tree . 



remind you that, the pale faces were rebels to 
the Great Spirit — marring the country with 
the big tomaihawk— digging open the plain- 
disturbing the graves of the poor Indian, 
wh^re his fathers had slept for centuries in 
peace beside, his bow dnd arrows." "The pale 
faced medicine man hath enchanted the evil 
spirit to move wilh his fiery breath upop their 
waters ; tearing up their rivers ; chasing the 
fish* from the spear of the Indian ; frightening 
the deer and buflfalo from the shores, and 
compelling the red children to Aee from the 
pale faces, that holds the fiery dragon by the 
tail, rides upon his back, and throws out fire and 
stones to destroy our tribes as our forests have 
been cut down, or to chase us beyond the big 
mountains. 

We will now return to" the wife and daugh- 
ter of Mr. D. — The men had returned from 
chasing the murderer, and found Mr. D.- — in a 
state of stupid indiflTerencel He seemed not 
to heed their account of the unsuccessful pur- 
suit, or the relation by the women, in sup- 
pressed tones, of what hj^d transpired in the 
absence of the men. He appeared not to 
manifest grief or rage, so subdued was all 
his feelings. 

The Women had issued from the Block- 
house to the scene of butchery, where they 
found Mr. D. staring in wild astonishment 
upon the bloody victims I The moment they 
stooped to convey the bodies to t^e house he 
seemed roused from his reverie, and then 
snatching from the body of the daughter;, its 
white apron, on which was seen the bloody 
marks -of the innocent's hand and fingers, — 
he threw it over the disfigured face of his 
wife then holding it up to view that all might 
see the bloody portrait— vowed that under 
that banner he would be avenged upon the 
enemy J His eountenanoe was wild and ter- 
riflfic like that of a maniac ! No arguments 
could induce him to pact with the blood stain- 
ed token, but seemed to cheiish it flu>re close- 
ly in his bosom. 

The next morning after the interment of 
the deceased, suddenly Mr. D. — assumed a re- 
conciled countenance, and expressed a wish 
to be the bearer of the mXirderous transaction, 
to the line of Block-houses along the Ohio 
and Muskingum Rivers. It was thought to 
be improper under present circumstances 
that he should bear the information. 

Mr. D. perceived from their conversation 
that they would not consent willingly to his 
going and therefore reminded them that he 
had relations at the stockade with wiiom 
he might conclude to settle. 

" But how" said a female voice in a sym 
pathetic tone, " how are we to know whethe 
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you escape from the murderous foe, unless it 
is understood that you are to return to us ?" 
At the mention of the foe Mr. D. for a moment 
seemed wild with excitement, some prudent 
voice cautioned against reverting to the ene- 
my pr the scenes of the past. 

'* You may^you may Mrs. S. said Mr. D. 
It will serve as a stimulant to quicken my 
hand to avenge yours^ and my own wrongs 
Fpur months have not elapsed since your 
husband was murdered and scalped on yonder 
eminence ! Beside his grave has but yester- 
day, been added two more victims. The 
grass shall not unite to form its green turf 
over their graves before some of the enemy — 
these copper»snakes shall stretch their length 
at my feet." 

"I acknowledge," said Mrs. S. *»that the 
loss of our friends— the sufferings wp have 
and must yet experience on their account is 
almost insupportable If it were not for the 
pi^cepts and example of an uncomplaining 
Saviour — the blessed promise of a happy 
immortality, where we shall join our friends 
in singing hosannas to the Son of David— if 
it was not for this cheering hope I feel 
into the grave beside my husband I should 
sink :— or, like you, should endeavour to pun- 
ish the object that had blasted all my e; 
happiness. But" — — 

Let me conclude the sentence Mrs. S. 
But those tears of thine can never waah, white 
the blood stained garments of thy slain coun 
trymen ! Your little son here should be 
taught to lisp cursed on the heads of those 
destroyers of his mother's and his neighbors' 
peace. He will learn concerning the mur- 
ders that have been committed from the eastern 
bounds of the Atlantic, along the borders of 
the Ohio to the fatherest west, the Mississippi. 
He will then learn to hate the enemy and to 
push his gun further into the West until it 
shall stick through the bodies of his foe!" 

** Mr. D."said the weeping widow, your 
heart should receive the benevolent influence 
of that religion, that teaches to forgive your 
enemies, to do good and to bless those that 
persecute. The spirit of love should actuate 
your motives and then you could weep and 
pity those misguided wretches of the human 



But enlighten and teach them true religion 
and they will be softened in their natures, 
useful and happy in their condition. As a 
sample of this, look at the Moravian Settle- 
ment at. the head of the Muskingum River. 
There they have made considerable advance- 
ment in cultivating the fields,, in bettering 
their lodges and in refining their wild natures. 
They are hospitable to the stranger, taking 
no part in the wars by which they are sur- 
rounded. The white christian is received 
with open arms and finds, a safe asylum from 
hunger, disease or the pursuing Indian. 

The red warrior spreads out his blanket 
there, nor is he asked, have you brought ^ome 
man yscalps from the big O-hi-o ; there he will 
find food and rest through the night, and in 
the morning he passes on his journey to his 
Nation." ^ ' . 

That is why I hate those pretending chris- 
tians", said Mr. D.— " and they shall not live 
there to succor the enemy. If they are chris- 
tians why not take part with christians? — 
why house those dogs that come for piey 
through their settlements ? They are hypo- 
that «"tes and shall be destroyed with their unbe- 
lieving brethren!" 

Mr. D. I am sorry to hear you speak thus 
arthlyjagainst an unoflfending community, who have 
embraced the opiniomi taught them by the 
Moravian Missionaries, that war is morally 
wrong, thwarting the peaceful and good govern- 
ment, the doctrine and example of Christ which 
it was calculated to establish.'' 



lace." 

I " They of the human race !" Are they not 
Ihe decendants of Ishmael — fiends let loose 
i^om the infernal world ? Do they not steal 
bpon sleeping innocence, butcher, burn and 
ferment without sympathy or mercy!" 
[ " That is th^ir mode of warfare. They are 
fnorant and therefore passionate and cruel. 



Mrs. S. your arguments may outweigh my 
own, but they must not prevent the execution 
of my purpose. Those principles may do for 
women but man is made of sterner stufiT. I 
have a vow to perform and must be about 
performing its requirements." 

" Mr. D.— a hasty made obligation should 
not be too rashly performed ; and if when 
performed, should it be the production of ^in 
and ruin, it had best be broken. Should you 
leave us to go—" 

"Mrs. S. your conversation has chained 
me already too long here, and I must hear no 
more. I respect your good intentions — shall 
often think of the benevolent spirit that 
prompted them ; — but I must go from hence 
for a time and perhaps forever." 



FOSSIL ANIMALCULE. 
Prof. Hitchcock, of Amherst College says, 
in a ;iote to the Editor of the Hampshire Ga- 
zette: 
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Some of your readers may be gratified if I 
mention a discovery of some scientific inter 
est which I have made within a few days past. 
They have ail doubtless heard of those minute 
living bei^ngs discovered by the microscope 
in stagnant water, &c. and called * animaU 
culae,' — millions of which may live in a. sin 
gle drop. But until very recently, who would 
have supposed it possible that the skeletons 
of these animals would be found preserved in 
the soils and the rocks ! Yet there is a white 
and light substance very common in Massa- 
chusetts beneath the mud in swamps, which 
I find to be full of these fossil skeletons! 
Audit is curious that if care be taken in 
placing the substance beneath the microscope, 
these, skeletons will be found to be en- 
tire, although so thin that the light passes 
through them so as to render them almost in 
visible. The only species I have yet noticed 
has the shape of the common angle worm or 
earth worm, and it would take hundreds of 
thousands of them, probably millions, to make 
up a cubic inch. Yet the deposite that con- 
tains them is probably two thirds composed 
of their remains, and in many places it forms 
a stratum several feet thick, covering many 
acres, and may be found, I doubt not, in eve- 
ry town in the State. 1 happen to have spe- 
cimens only from Andover, Bridge water, Barre 
and Pelham, all of which contain the -rel- 
ics. , 

*'In Europe it has recently been found 
that several rocks of considerably thickness, 
(among which are flint and opal,) are made 
up chiefly of animalculae. Indeed, the fa- 
mous Prussian naturalist, Ehrenberg, has de- 
termined twenty-eight fossil species, nine of 
which are extinct, and the others correspond 
eil to the living species. Of those in the 
Polishing Slate ( a variety of rotten stone,) 
Ehrenberg says : * About 23,000,000 of these 
creatures would make up a cubic line, and in 
a cubic inch there would be 41,000 millions, 
weighing 220 grains ; the silicious shield of 
each animalculae weighs about the IS7 mil- 
lionth part of a grain. The fossil animalcula 
of the iron ochre is only the 21st part of the 
thickness of a human hair f and one cubic 
inch of this ochre must contain one million o: 
the skeletons of living beings!" 



FASHIONS FOR JXJI.Y. 

[From the London and Paris Ladies' Magazine of 
Fashion.} 

Pompadours watered, or satin, mousseline, 
and batiste de barege with foolards, are fav- 
ourite materials for summer wear ; organdys 
broches, prairie, and marble muslin are most 



suitable for bals champetre, dejeunees, 
There is but little variation in the make of 
dresses 5 the corsages cut en V continue in 
favor, with the sleeves moderately full, though 
tight sleeves are not without their advocates 
in Paris, and a kind of double sleeve has been 
introduced. Flounces for de mi-toilettes even- 
ing, or negligees, but bias are often preferred 
to flounces or bouillons. Redingotes are 
made with crossing bodies, and muslin, are 
often full — a la Vierge — trimmed with abroad 
lace, and ceinture of wide ribbon or taflTeta 
scarf, with long fringed ei^ds encircling the 
waist, with ncBud in front, and ends reaching 
to the feet. 

Many new pelerines and cannezous have 
appeared this season in Paris, some buttoning 
up cjose to the throat ; the Beguins collerettes 
also button to the throat, terminating with a 
very small collar of square or rounded corners, 
which turns over a cravat or velvet ribbon ; 
the collar is a little open in front, and trim- 
med with lace, which descends ; the habit 
shirt, as a frill, being delicately embroided 
above tlie face. One of the new fichus is 
full behind, and with three folds in front, and 
is trimmed with a small double rucfab ; ruches 
are much in favor. 

For bonnets the materials are always crape, 
organdy, straw, paille de riz, Leghorn, poult 
de soie, tulle or lace ; the colours are green, 
lilac, paille, blue, and the trimmings of gauze, 
checked ribbons, lace, violettes, forming lap- 
pets on each side, shaded marabouts, flowers 
in bunches, wreaths, demi-guirlandes, and 
large feuillage and flowers of mixed colors. 
Many Leghorns are of cIosq forms, with low 
crowns, the front sometimes a little turned up, 
trimmed with paille ribbons, or demi-guirlande 
of Parma violets or wreath of Hawthorn, M- 
ing low at the ears. Capotes of tulloi, partic- 
ularly if spotted, are pretty with pink or blue 
ribbon passing through the runners. 

Plaid scarfs are worn again, and shaw) and 
scarfs of embrodered silk, with fringe to match 
the colors. The muslin boufnous, lined with 
gauze in pale shades of pink or blue, trimmed 
all round with lace, and having hoods to place 
on at pleasure, form elegant outdoor toiletts. 
f Some organdy shawls are embroidered in col- 
ored worsted, with fringes to match. Silk 
fringes are sometimes substituted for lace on 
the muslin bournous, in pink and white, blue 
and white according to the lining. 

Velvet spencers and bodies, also watered 
silk ones are Worn with white skirts. Very 
pretty little ,caps are made for neglige, cooi- 
posed of half-handkerchiefs of tulle, trinuned 
with lace, supported on either side by small 
pompons of gauze, and noeuds cf ribbon. 
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FOR THE YISITES. 

THE HIDDEN CASKET. 

Though this relation contained no cireum- 
stance which^ from the situation of aflairs at 
the time when Mathilde escaped, might not 
naturally enough have been expected to occur: 
the language in which it was delivered appear- 
ed to her so singular, and, in many places so 
inexplicaUe, that for some moments after it 
had been concluded, she co^itinued to gaze on 
the Qncouth narrator with extreme amazement. 

Mathilde inquired, and was surprised to 
hear that it was still morning ; for the impen- 
etrable darkness of the cavern suggested to her 
iht idea of eternal night, and she computed 
that more than forty hours had elapsed since 
Bdsil had last visitied her. 

She sent him, by the priest, a thousand in- 
janctions not to delay her liberation beyond 
the ensuing night ; and the most earnest entreat- 
ies that he would be the partner of her fli^t, 
aissuring him, that she should feel Uttle satis 
faction in the consciousness of her own safety, 
whilst the idea of leaving him, exposed to the 
malice of his^ enemies, hung heavily on her 
heart; and inquired of the priest whether he 
thou^t him Me to bear a removal to a place 
of safety." 

** Aye, faith, do I aaaswered Father O'Flan- 
negan. *' The ouW cock was more frightened 
than hmrted, as he said himself. And for that 
matter, I might get him a snug birth in my 
convent, where he would be taken good care 
of, havjng the wherewithal to pay his footing, 
I warrant him. So now, my jewel, it is high 
time for me to go empty my budget to the ould 
man, who, for sartin, will be as uneasy as a 
hin with egg till he hears about you ; for how 
can he otherwise chuse ?" 

The piiest, ihns speaking, arose to depart ; 
but thk motion recalling with sudden violence 
to the mind of Mathilde the accumulated hor- 
rors which had so lately environed her, the 
terrible images of darkness, famine, and deso- 
lation arose, with distracting energy^ to her 
imagination, and wildly grasping the arm of 
the priest, she earnestly besought him not to 
abandon her. 

*' Phoo, phoo, my jewel," cried Father O' 
Fkmnegan, making many wry laces at this re- 
quest, and endeavouring to disengage himself 
gently from her hold—* What the divil, would 



you be after ? Sure your wits are gone a 
wooLgathenng. What the plague good would 
it do you to keep me here in this damned ken- 
nel, shut up wid you ? I have as much char- 
ity as any man ; but a body may love his house 
widout riding o* the ridge of it. Is'nt it more 
properer for me to go up to the ould cock in 
the garret, to consart means for your de- 
liverance, nor to stay here suffering star- 
vation wid you, in diis damnable rat-hole, 
where we could not find nothing to^port na- 
ture widaL" 

Mathilde could not refuse her assent to mo- 
tives urged in language so eloquent, and made 
no further opposition te the departure of the 
good priest. When alone, she fell on her 
knees, and poured out the gratitude of her heart 
to the God of her deliverance : and, after the 
performance of this pious duty, arose, compar- 
atively tranquil. 

The hours, though tedious in their passage, 
rolled on ; the door of the outward cavern open- 
ed* Mathilde raised herself, in expectation 
not free from terror, and shortly beheld the 
good priest, accompanied by another person, 
whom she did not at first know to be Basil, 
so wofully was the figure of her valuable old 
friend altered since she had last seen him ; so 
much was he disfigured byjthe paleness, oc- 
casi(Jhed by his loss of bloiwl, and the banda- 
ges which were folded round his head. 

"Oh Basil!" cried she, flying to him, as 
soon as she recognized him, " thank Heaven, 
we meet at last ! But how afflicting, my dear 
good old friend, to see you thus, and to know 
myself the unhappy cause of your misfor- 
tunes." 

, "Never say another word about them, my 
dear young lady^" replied Basil. "Thank 
God, we are all here alive and well I To be- 
sure I was at my wit's end, knowing- the ter- 
rible condition you must be in ; and being so 
weak with loss of blood, if 1 could have even 
crawled down into the vaults, I knew I should 
never have strength to open those great iron 
gates J but some holy Saint put it into my head 
to let this good priest into the secret." 

Basil proceeded to unfold to Mathilde the 
plan he had formed for her escape. 

"But there is one thing," added he, "to 
which I am afraid you will not cliuse to sub- 
mit; and yet I fear we shall not be safe with- - 
out it." 
1 
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" Name it," said Mathilde. " There is noth- 
ing which can facilitate my escape from this 
place, io which I shall not submit." 

You must consent to be dressed in men's 
or rather boy's clothes." 

" Is that all the difficulty ?" said she. 

*♦ Oh no ; for to appear like a boy, yo« must 
let us cut off your fine long hair.*' 

*♦ Ah, Basil !" returned she, " you must ei- 
ther deem very lightly of my late sufferings, 
or veiy highly of my vanity, if you suppose 
that sueh a consideration can weigh wi^ me 
in an hour like tiiis ! Methinks I.would rath- 
er aitSesc the amputi^ion of a limb, than remain 
another ni^t in this horrible abode!" 

The priest opened a parcel he brought with 
hiffl^ which contained the ingredients of Ma- 
tbilde's intended metamorphosis. And first, 
taking a pair of shears froin his pocket, he un- 
mercifully severed from her head those long 
and beauteous tresses which added inexpres- 
sible grace and elegance to the loveliness of 
her appearance, and with a lead comb changed 
the bright auburn of the remaining hair to a 
sooty black ; then rubbing her face with a com- 
position, which instantly altered a complexi(Hi 
uncommonly delicate to the tawny hue of a 
sun-burnt gipsey, and bestowing on her a pair 
of thick blsick brows, they quitted her for a 
few minutes, whilst she completed the trans- 
formation, by dressing in the clothes they hnd 
brought her — a transformation which, on their 
return to her, they found so perfect, that their 
senses almost re&sed their asisent to the effect 
they had themselves operated. 

They now seated themselves. Basil spread 
on the table some refreshments they had 
brought with them; and whilst they hastily 
partook of this repast, they consulted together 
on their future arrangements. Their supper 
finished, they arose to depart, and Mathilde, 
with a heart palpitating with such joy as she 
had never Mi before, bade adieu to this sad 
sepulchral scene of terror and desolation. 

They took their way through the passage 
that led to the forest, and reached its opening 
without any difficulty, except what arose from 
the weakness of BasU, who leaned oii the priest 
for support, and was oflep obliged to stop to 
take breath. 

Arrived at the old ruin, Mathilde and Basil 
seated themselves on a broken fragment, whilst 
tlie priest went in search of a mule, which he 
had tied to a tree at some distance, and which 
he had brought for the convenience of Basil, 
whose strength he knew would be exhausted 
by even so short a journey. The old^nan sei- 
zed this opportunity to put into the hands of 
Mathilde a bag of gold. 

'* My dear young lady," said he, "this is 
part of a sum of money belonging to my Lord, 



which the bailiff, as usual, deposited in my 
hands ; and I knew I could not make a better 
use of it than that of endeavouring to procure, 
by its means, your escape and safety. I have 
agreed to give this priest fifty louis d'or^ on 
his returning to me with a certificate, signed 
by yourself, of his having delivered you sdely 
into the hands of Madame Desmouliers, pr 
some other friend, aecording to your own lik- 
ing and consent ; and I have, moreover, provi- 
ded him amply with money for the expeoces 
of the journey, so that it wiU be qnite unne- 
cessary for you to produce this money oa, any 
account whatever ; for, somehour or e&er. Ma* 
demoiselle, though I don't iknow how \kk^ 
pens, for surely the hearts that are comecrated 
to holiness ought not to be defiled withtke im- 
pure love of worldly riches, yet somehowr we 
see that no people love money better thanlhese 
pious priests and friars* I hope it; may be for 
the sake of the secret charities it may enable 
them to do. But, be that as it may^s^nodt* 
iug about liiis pmse, which may serve your 
turn when you don't dmm of it.. For myself, 
I am going, as you know, to the confent of 
this good friar, where i shedl ooatinue iniBtfety 
till I am quite welL I know that noting but 
the hope of worming the secret of the trea- 
sures out of me, keeps La Porte and his gang 
at the castle, and that when they find me oat 
of their clutches, they will acasmper away in 
despair : so if you should at any time haveoo- 
casion for the hidden treasures, only send me 
a trusty messenger, and I will bring them to 
you wherever you desire." 

The priest returned with the mule ; tet* 
ling Basil that there was no time to bie lost in 
palaver, Mathilde had not time to express half 
her affectionate gratitude to the old man, nor 
he to utter half the ardent prayers for her jMfos- 
perity, which his head woidd have dictated, 
when the priest obliged him to mount his midfi» 
and giving the beast two or three strokes with 
a club, (for which being a scion of one of the 
magnificent oaks which crown the ancient ftwf* 
est of Shiiealah, he fdt a particular veneration,) 
the mule set off in full gallop towards the con- 
vent, being well acquainted with the road that 
led to it ; whilst Mathilde, whose eyas, filled 
with tears, pursued her old friend as long as 
she could see him, was reminded by her fui^ 
that no time was to be lost ; and taking Ms arm, 
which he offered her, they penetrated together 
into the recesses of the forest. 

After walking two hours in a contrary di- 
rection to that taken by Basil, they arriwdat 
the skirts of the forest, where they found a 
peasant Waiting with two horses. The priest, 
covering Matlulde with a latge sourtout, pla* 
ced her on one, and mounting the other him* 
self, they proceeded on their Journey. 
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, MadiUde, now coaaideriag her liberation as 
perfected, raided her ey^s to that glorious fir- 
mament which she had despaired of ever more 
beholc^ing, and with tears of joy, and tender 
admiration, contemplated the beautiful and as* 
tonishing scene. Innumerable celestial fires 
glittered in the clear blue vault with unusual 
lustre through the medium of an atmosphere 
refined by frost ; whilst the moon, still a cres- 
cent, hung over the western horizon, and threw 
her silver radiance on the mass of vapours that 
lolled along its edge, and her pale lustre seem- 
ed eclipsed by the vivid brilliancy of the plan- 
ets. 

As they proceeded on their way, not a sound 
disturbed the deep serenity of the scen^ but 
the footsteps of the horses, resounding from 
the hardened earth, which, covered with hoar 
frost, glittered with innumerable spangles and, 
at intervals, the distant hayings of the cottage 
dogs. 

Arrived at the summit of a hill, they heard 
the great clock of Montenville, which was not 
n^ore than a mile distant, strike two. Mathilde 
turned to take a farewell look at that seal 
of departed happiness, and recent horror ; but 
now, lost in the obscurity of darkness and dis- 
tance, its buildings presented an indistinct 
mass. 

Towards morning they arrived at a village, 
where they exchanged their horses for a chaise, 
and journied onwards slowly towards Paris, 
Mathilde strictly inspecting each equipage they 
met ; apprehensive lest they should inadvert- 
ently pass Madame Desmouliers, whom she 
had reason to suppose was then hastening to 
liberate her from her supposed imprisonment. 

At night they arrived at a considerable town, 
and ][iroceeded to ^ best inn, where Mathilde 
was not without hope of meeting her friend ; 
but on enquiry, she had reason to be pretty 
certain ihat Madame Desmouliers had not yet 
anrived there. 

The curiosity which the figure and manners 
<jf her companion evidently excited, oocasion- 
ed her mii(ih imeasiness. — ^They were phewn 
into a parlour, whither the host followed them. 
This host was a little, thin, bnsy man, with a 
long, tawny, wrinkled visage, a sharp nose, 
md small piercing eyes. When he had suffi- 
ciently examined the Irishman, he directed 
his gianees to Mathilde with a scrutinizing 
keenatoss, which extremely embarraased her. 

MSo you apre come fr(»ii towards the village 
of Monteavilk, yott have said ?" 

" Well, and if I have said so," retonied the 
priest, isn't that enough ? You don't want 
to put me to my oaUi, do you ?" 

^^Pariomiez ftwi^ that would be a ceremo- 
ny that many of your brethren have great ob- 
jection to. But I hope Uiere is no hurt in 



enquiring how you came by this young gen- 
tleman?"* 

** How I came by him ! Why honestly, to 
be sure." 

Oh ! no doubt of that; but has he been 
long travelling with you f" 

" Phoo ! long enough to, be hungiy, I prom- 
ise you ; so be so good as to order sapper ibr 
us before you make us say our catechkim V* 

"Catechism!" repeated the host; "Grod 
forbid it should be necessary to teach priests 
their catechism ! Your supper is preparing." 
Then turning to Miathilde, **Did you find it 
very cold travelling, Sir ?" 

•* Lord," cripd the Hibernian hatetily, " you 
may as well speak to the wall, friend. This * 
is a little Irish lad, a poor scholar, that was 
sent over here to be made a priest of : he does 
not understand a word you say. — Poor boy ! 
the air of this country does not agree with him.' 

Ma foiy I believe not, A bad lime to 
make more priests, when the craft is gone so 
greatly out of fashion !' And so he does not 
underst^d a word of French? Well, you 
must know I formerly travelled into England 

in the train of the Duke of — , when he 

was ambassador at the British Court, and I 
learned to speak the language as fluently as 
my mother tongue. So if you please ( eour 
tinned he, in a jargon which he thought pros- 
per to call English^ ve vill have un littel de 
conversation in cette langue." 

" Which I am proud to hear vou speak with 
such fluency and propriety, returned the 
priest in English. 

" And vous, my young shentilhomme, how 
you like de France ?" 

" Extremely," Mathilde replied. 

" Lord,'* cried the ecclesiastic, provoked at 
the innkeeper, " didn't I till you how that the 
poor boy was ill. He has the divil's own 
head-ache, and can't endure to have people 
jawing and palavering about him." 

" Jawing and palavering ! Vat be dem tings T 
me not know noting of dem tings." 

" By ray soul but you do though, and prac- 
tise them too at a great rate." 

*' If de young shentleman be malade, me 
vill be his medicin. Me have de curish re- 
cipes de toutes sortes." 

*• Pish 1 phoo ! die boy wants none of yonr 
confounded nostrums. He wants nothing but 
kitchen physic. What a bother there's here 
about nothing at aU." 

" ri failnt neanmoins dat I do tater de pulse 
of him." 

He approached, and caught Mathilde^s hand, 
looking in her face in the meantime with an 
eameatoeas of inspection that greatly discon- 
certed her* 

" Ma foi de hand de Monsieur be ver blcmche 
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and delicate pour celle d'tin pauvre schdard !" 

** I wish it was hard enough to hit you a 
good douse o' the chops," muttered O'Plan- 
negan. 

^* Une douse o'de shops ! Vat be dat, Mon- 
sieur ? Be dat de good ting ?" 

" Yes, by my sowl, very good for your dis- 
order, and I have a mind to try its efficacy by 
s^lying a sound one to your cadaverous maz- 

'* Mon cadavre mazard ! vat part of me be 
dat?" 

'* By my sowl Fli make you take to your 
scrapers, if you give me any more of your 
gab." 

** My gab ! vat be my gab ?" 

** Didn't yoasay you understood English ?" 

" Oui, oui, me entend ver velle de langage 
d' Angleterre, mais point da tout celui d'lre- 
lande." 

** Well, go send in supper : You under- 
stand that, I hope." 

** The innkeeper withdrew muttering. 

" The divil burn that officious weazel !" 
cried O'Flannegan; "he grins and chatters 
for all the world like an old divil of a baboon. 
I believe he means us no good with his prate 
and palaver. I thought it a good come off to 
say you understood no Frinch, I was afraid of 
his catching you tripping with his cross-exam- j 
ination ; so be sure you don't forget yourself, 
or all the fat will be in the fir6." 

After supper, the hostess, a bustling, dres- 
sy, consequential personage, entered the room 
on some trivial pretence ; arid as she had con- 
ceived no high idea of the quality at least of 
one of her guests, she familiarly seated herself 
by the fire, and entered into conversation 
with the ecclesiastic, though it was easy to 
perceive that her attention was entirely en- 
grossed by Mathilde to whom so strict a scru- 
tiny became extremely painful. The hostess 
seemed to forget that the supposed youth 
could not understand her, and frequently ad- 
dressed Mathilde in French, who naturally 
enough appeared embarrassed, and referred 
her, by her gestures, to her companion for an 
answer* But the replies obtained by the 
hostess from the priest were ill calculated to 
satisffy the curiosity w-ith which she was evi- 
dently enflanaed^ for the Hibernian, whpse 
French was evep I^ss intelligible than his 
English, contrived to give such wayward un- 
couth answers to her questions, a$ only 
served to involve her in deeper doiib^f and 
consequently to heighten the passion which 
»ke vainly ,at4;empted to gratify. 

The arrival of other guests, however re- 
lieved our travellers from this importunate 
visitor. 



The divil blow news in your ear!" cried 
the priest, looking after her as she quitted 
the room ; •* did you mind how she kept a 
pumping of me? I don't like this gossip, 
somehow* If ever woman burst wid cuftesi* 
ty, she won't bold it out till morning. So we 
must up and away before the divil shakes his 
gibblets." 

A room with two beds had been prepared 
for the travellers j and Mathilde, who would 
have been terrified, had she been separated 
from her good guide, made not the least ob- 
jection to this arrangement. They both pro* 
ceeded together to the appointed chamber $ 
the priest bolted the door, and Mathilde, per- 
cei ving her companion somewhat embarrassed 
by the novelty of his situation, withdrawing 
to a closet inside the room, entreated him to 
undress without ceremony. 

Notwithstanding that she had been hither- 
to not much accustomed to the society of 
men, the peculiar circumstance in which she 
found herself was not in the least degree dvjr 
tressing to her modesty. O'Flannegap, 90 
unlike any man she had ever yet conversed 
with, appeared to her an animal distinct froni 
the rest of his species, and she felt inclined 
to consider him with such friendly bene?0' 
lence, as she would have regarded sme 
honest mastiff, from whose courage and fidel- 
ity she had received protection in the hour 
of danger. 

She, however, retired, to the closet in the 
dark ; and the good ecqlesiastic, , who wm 
too much fatigued to weary Heaven with his 
prayers, availed himself of the jpermission he 
had obtained, and went immediately to bed, 
where, in lesa than two minut^ the sopo* 
rous accents of his no^ prjoclaim^d the 
soundness of his slumbers. 

jVIathilde, meantime, thr^w herself w }^ 
knees, and, with the fervour of true devotion, 
poured out the gratitude of her heart to the 
Almighty and Beneficent Being, who, m ci^ 
cumstances of such imminent and poouli^ 
danger, 4)ad so mercifnily ptoteeted, luid lo 
signally delivered her. 

This [Hous exercise ^oqcluded, Mathilde 
arose in the intention of throwing hemK vi 
her clothes on the bed that had been pIepa^ 
ed for her; but the unmerciful snoring of 
O'Flannegan prednded the idea of n^oee; 
she thecefote seized herself quietly in the 
closet, and sunk into a deep medttitioa od 
this singular circumstance^ which had latterly 
cheoquered her eventful existenee. 

Her reflections were somewhat distorbed 
by the voices of some persons in an adjoining 
chamber, which was only separated fion^the 
closet in which she wa? placed by alhin par* 
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titioB of boards, so ill joiBed, that the light 
shone through the intersticest thtough which, 
had tsurioB^ty prompted her, she jnight even 
have discovereid the persons who diseonrsed; 
but she waa too much engrossed by her own 
situation to pay attentioti to these circumstan^ 
ces, till the following words^ spoken in a 
louder key, excited some interest 

You may talk as you please, husband^ 
but 1 have my suspicions of these persons. 
But this is always your way ; you never al- 
low any one to have a grain of understanding 
but yourself." ^ 

To this a voice from an outer chamber 
tnttde a reply, vKich Mathilde could not di»> 
tincdy hear. 

"Go on as much as you pleise," replied 
the hostess, who was rummaging for some- 
things in a large chest; but from what you 
told me yourself, I am convinced he is some 
person of quality making his escape. One 
might know that without hearkg him speak a 
word. I am no such novice to be* so imposed 
on. I have conversed with too many of them, 
and been too great a favourite with them not 
to be a good judge in that particular." 

To this speech another reply was made, too 
indi^uiei to be overheard. 

«* WjgU, wdl, you may go on as long as you 
please with your oid saws, and see what they 
will bring you to at last. ' Of little meddling 
comes much ease.' Very true ; but you 
should remember that hunger and ease are 
the portion of every cur, and will be your's 
too at the rate you go on. Pursue the advice 
of your wise maxim, and I'll engage you 
win be suffered to starve at your leisure, 
without the least molestation fi^om your 
good fHends. Twas not by such a cow- 
ardly, freaking, pitifUl way of thinking that 
Drouet,* the post-master of Varennea, brought 
himself into such high consideration, and is 
«ow made one of the Deputies ef the Nation- 
al Convention.^ ' 

" I ask you, does the story iiang well to- 
gether, and whether the yoteng gentleman in 
question has one bit th^ air of the Irish lads 
that come over here to be made priests ofl*' 

•This questioil, which so obviously alluded 
to herself, struck Matfhilde with the deepest 
consternation. 

** Did you ever see one of tfeetp?'* resumed 
the hostess, ^'that had not the air. of a boy 
taken from the tatl of a plough. Great, 
clumsy, hulking fellows, with faced as broad 
and as ted as the full moon rising in a mist. 

Brazen faced deVils, that if you looked at 
them would return you ten stares for one. 

♦ He arrested the flight ei Ldub the XVI. 



But this child» for he is nothing more, blushes^ 
and seemes confused when you notice hkn : 
not a grain of Irish impudenc,e in his com* 
position; so gentle and lady-like. Didn't 
you tell me yourself, that no lady in the 
parish had such nice white little hands. 
What if he should be one of the royal family 
escaping in disguise. Who knows but it 
may be the Princess Elizabeth herself I" 

" The Princess Elizabeth !" repeated the 
host I **good wife, have done with this folly. 
Sure you may see this child does not look 
more than thirteen or fourteen. This is the 
way you made me arrest Citizen Blaquet, a 
baker, whom you took it into your head was 
some illustrious or royal emigre, for no one 
reason but because he wore a ragged pair of 
breeches, which you would have it were put 
on to disguise his quality. And what did 
I get by your find manoeuvres ? why a bloody 
nose, two black eyes, afid battered bones." 

**That signifies nothing," returned the 
hostess ; " if we do not put ourselves in For- 
tune's way—" 

'* That was putting myself in Misfortune's 
way with a vengeance," interrupted her hus- 
band. 

" Well, I have been twitted often enough 
in all conscience with my share in that ad- 
venture^" returned the hostess. Things 
will turn out better another time. I had a 
most extraordinary dream last night. You 
know I baited <he mouse-trap before I went 
to bed. Well, no sooner did I £aU asleep, 
than I dreamed I heard something squeak } 
and on going to examine the trap, what should 
I see but the prettiest little white mouse, 
with a gold chain about its neck, caught fast 
by the fore paw ; and methougbt you wanted 
me to let it go, it squeaked so; but I said, 
'No, no; this little gentleman is a great 
curiosity, and I shall get a deal of money, and 
make my fortune by him yet.' And now my 
dream is out ; for I could as good as take my 
oath, that the boy within there is the young 
Princess, the King's daughter ; for I remem- 
ber to have heard that the Princess Eliza- 
beth's con^Bssor i» an Irish or English priest; 
and to be sure it is he that is carrying away 
the young Princess in this disguise. But as 
cunning as he is, he shall find that he has 
met with his , match ; for PU go off in the 
morning, and acquaint the magistrates with 
my suspicions." 

Having found the article she sought for, 
she quitted the chamber^ and closed the 
door ; but Mathilde had heard enough to in^ 
spire her with mortal apprehension. She 
could entertain no hope of concealing her 
sex, if the threatened investigation should 
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UMe place ; and she fetrod lett the avowal oi 

her quality, which in that case coakl not be 
aivoidM) should involye her in her fether's 
misfortunes, and doom her to share his im- 
prisonment. 

Sl^ flew to the adjoining chamber, where 
a light stitl burned, and shook tUe priest in 
the intention of awakening him : but the at- 
tempt was fruitless $ for though he opened 
his eyes at intervals, and fixed them on her 
with a glassy stare, and exclaimed, when she 
disturbed him, '^Eh! honey dear! what the 
devil would you be after! Arrab« don't 
bother a body !'' and other broken sentences 
of similar import Between every shake he 
appeared to sleep the sounder, and snore the 
more unmercifully; and poor Mathilde after 
repeated ineffectual exertions, finding him 
inflexibly determined to indulge himself in 
his fancy, retired in despair to her own bed. 
When she considered the various misfortunes 
to which the ridiculous foible of the hostess 
might subject her, she could not refrain from 
weeping bitterly : and when length ex- 
hausted, Nature sunk into sleep, her imagina- 
tion wandered throogh the dreary gloom of 
dungeons, where miserable malefactors drag- 
ed their clanking fetters, where her eyes 
were shocked with horrid forms of human 
misery, and her ears were pierced with the 
groans of hopeless despair. 

In the morning, at no very early hour, the 
priest awoke, and Mathilde acquaititetl him 
with the adventure of the preceding night, at 
which he made many wry faces, as was his 
custom when any thing disagreeable occnred^ 

After muttering several curses to himself ; 
"I was always afeard,'' said he, "of getting 
into a scrape wid the damned impertinence 
of these people— the divil burn them. But 
come along, my honey, we must brazen it 
out ; aiid since this Musha Weazelface seems 
in such terror of a bruising, maybe I soay 
contrive to get him under my thumb." 

/♦Basil/' said Mathilde, "furnished me 
with a sum of money before our separation 
and I fancy it will be my wisest course to call 
upon the host and hostess, confide to them my 
situation, and ofler them fifty Loms d'ors for 
suffering me to depart quietly." 

This proposition threw the physiognomy 
of O'Flannegan into still more, violent eontor^ 
tions. 

Fifty Louis d'ors! Fifty devils!'' exclaim- 
ed he. " Arrah, my jewel, are you after tak- 
ing leave of your siven sinses, to talk at such 
a nonsensical rate. The world is come to a 
fine pass, if folks are to be paid at that rate 
for their rogueiy. Besides, honey dear, don't 
jrou know, that if such damned varmint once 



f| gets a suspicion that they can squeeze money 
out of yourseh; or any of your seed, breed, 
or generation, they'll keep you in their 
clutches, and sift and grind you to powder in 
a maimer. No, no, the only way to deal 
with sich leeches Is to persuade them that 
yon are nothing but a little bit of a beggarly 
garsoon : and then, not having no hopes of 
getting nothing out of you, they will let yon 
go to the divil if you have a liking to the 
journey." 

As Mathilde and O'Flannegan descended 
the stairs, the latter vociferated with an air 
of authority, and enquired whether the car- 
riage he had ordered the preceding nigfht was 
ready ; and on being answered in the nega- 
tive, expressed his displeasure without select- 
ing the politest phrases for that purporc. The 
innkeeper and his wife appeared together, 
and uttered divers apologies and frivoloiis 
excuses; and whilst they were s|ieaking, con- 
tinued to examine Mathilde with an air which 
extremely distressed her. 

^ Come along, my boy," cried the priest, 
^ since this is the way that folks are sarred 
in this hell-fire place $ we'll even go look for 
a little flM>reK;ivility and better treatment in 
another. Here, you Musha devil'-<«^what's 
your name, sarve me wid your account, and 
let me go my ways," taking out his purse. 

The host, with many bows and cringes, 
entreated ten thousand pardons,' for having 
had a kind of vague suspicion of the quality 
of his guests, beaten into his head by the in- 
cessant r^resetations of his wife, be involun- 
tarily increased in demonstrations lOf respect 
and politeness* He assured them, that if 
they would but have the goodness to wmt a 
few minutes, all would be ready $ said that 
his waiter was out of the way, and that con- 
sequently he would not just then furnish the 
bill 

<<Well,you'U know where to follow us for 
your money ; you are no slouch at that, I war- 
rant you ; so come along^, my boy/' 

So speaking, be approached the door with 
Mathilde, who kept clo^e at his side. 

But the hostess, determined not so easily 
to relinquish her devoted prey, sprang oa 
Mfithilde with the avidity of a famished 
harpy, and caught her by the arm, exclaim- 
ing, ne fmt pas que Mademoiielle pmrte 
tfictV 

Hon<MnoodouU" cried the priest, "why, 
what the devil woi^ld the woman Jbe after [ 
Here, you Musha Weazelface, what's the 
meaning of all this botheration." 

The person to whom tl^s appeal was made 
stood confused and irresolute, and greatly 
apprehensive lest the extravsgaQce pf his 
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wife, of which be had ahready 
some disagreeable consequences^ might in- 
volve him in some new dilemma. 

**No, no," continued the hostess, whose 
increasing cettainty respecting the sex of 
Matfailde had contributed to cherish the 
chimerical idea of making her fortune by the 
intereeption of the supposed fugitive ; " No, 
no, if my husband be a booby that can be 
galled by every one, that is not my case, 
thank Heaven ! I know you well enough, 
Mademoiselle, and not an inch shall you stir. 
I know how your papa and mammft would have 
S6f ved Drouet at Varennes ; but he was too 
cunning for them, and so will I be for you, 
though i dare say you are a chip of the old 
bloek-'* 

Mathilde, utterly forgetful of the priest's 
injunctions, began to supplicate for mercy in 
her native language; but her soft accents 
were fortunately drowned in the clamorous 
vociferations of the enraged disputants. 

** Why, what the divil sort of behaviour is 
this ?" cried OTlannegan, whose memory, not 
immediately furnishing him with such French 
phrases as were adequate to give vent to the 
ebullitions of his fury, obliged him to have 
recourse to £nglish. 

A pratty spissimin you gives us of your 
pliteness, the divil bum it, and you together. 
Manners is a fine thing in cat or dog ? Here, 
you Musha Weazelface, is this your usual 
fashion of intirtaining your ghists. Which is 
it, an inn or a prison you keeps ? So you see 
1 advise you as a friend to call off Madam Jiz- 
ibil here, or may be I may lend her a douse 
that will demolish her commode as high as 
she carries it, and wipe the paint off her plas- 
tered chops into the bargain." 

The violence of the contest, for Mathilde 
still trembled in the gripe of her obstinate ad- 
versary, had drawn around them all the ser- 
vants belonging to the inn, so that 0'Flanne< 
gan, though conscious of the advantage he had 
often, in former altercations, derived from the 
peculiarly athletic conformation of his body, 
saw, that in the present instance it would be 
highly imprudent to have recourse to force. 
He therel[>re stood nmsing a moment what 
course to pursue, when a gendeman, who had 
arrived at the inn very late the preceding night, 
came from his chamber to enquire the occa* 
sion of the uproar. 

** Nothing at all, Sir,'^ said O'Flannegan ; 
still, through the inadvertence of passion, 
speaking in English, which language, howev- 
er, the stranger luckily understood. ** Noth- 
ing at all. Madam Jizibel, his wife here, are 
for putting tricks upon travellers, and have got 
it in their nomscuUs that this little garaoon, 



I fetched wki me from Ireland, is no boy 
at {dl, but a girl. And they curse and swear 
^at I shan't take him along wid me, though I 
am ready to take my oat of tlie fact And for 
matter of that, if they would but just step over 
wid me to the pariah of Balinagloherty, sure I 
would shew them his name upon the church- 
register." 

Truly," replied the stranger, '* I should 
think the fact might be ascertained by soma 
less troublesome method. Your grievance is 
certainly singular, and seems to demand both 
comiseration and redress. Let me at least*^ 
recommend it to you. Madam," continued he, 
addressing the hostess in French, to treat 
your unhappy captive with a little more lenity. 
The poor youth seems overcome with terror, 
and really apprehensive of being torn to pieces. 

The ironical tone in which this speech was 
pronounced, contributed more,/ perhaps, than 
its substance to persliade the hostess to relax 
somewhat of the tenacity with which she -grip- 
ed the pale and trembling Mathilde. 

He assured her that her suspicions were 
utterly groundless ; that he had quitted Paris 
on the preceding morning, where the young 
Princess and her royal parents were kept too 
strictly guarded to admit of a possibility of es- 
cape. 

This remonstrance served, in some measure, 
to open the eyes of the hostess to the absurd- 
ity of her conduct, and placed it in its tiue 
light to her husband, who, in a whisper, re- 
primanded her folly. 

I move," said the stranger, " that we ad- 
journ to the parlour, where we may bestow 
on this intricate business all the investigation 
its singularity demands ; for it is evident that 
the feelings of this poor youth have already 
suffered very severly." 

** Aye, and his hilth too," returned O'Flan- 
negan, who, as many have been already ob- 
served, possessed a brain abundantly fertile in 
resources ; " for he is grievously afflicted with 
the yallow jawnders, as you may see by his 
compliction ; and, to crown misfartins, comes 
a tartan ague on the back of the jawnders. 
Don't you see how he quakes and quivers ? 
Ogh ! ogh ! the fit will be after coming on him !'* 
*• Poor youth ! he is indeed extremely ill," 
said the stranger. Good Madam hostess," 
continued he, releasing Mathilde from the still 
reluctant clutch of her adversary, "deliver 
your prisoner to ray care, and I promise to 
give you a satisfactory account of him or her, 
as that equivocal point may hereafter be adjus- 
ted." 

Spiking thus, he threw one arm rounds 
Mathilde to support her ; her head sunk on his 
shoulders, for die violence of her emotion may 
be easily conjectured, when^ she found herself 
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in the arms of Oswald : For Oswald was the 
stranger whose fortunate arrival, and compas 
sionate interference, had extricated her from 
an adventure which, in its commencement, had 
threatened the most perplexing, possibly the 
most dangerous consequences. 

What becomes of those fine-spun theories 
of the impulses of congenial spirits, when it 
must be acknowledged, that whilst Oswald 
supported Mathilde in his arms, and felt her 
head reclining on his bosom, its unsympa^ 
thetic inmate felt no sensation but a warm emo- 
tion of benevolence, inspired by the apparent 
sickness and sorrow of the supposed youth ? 
Imputing violent agitatioi^to illness even more 
than to terror, after he had seated her near the 
fire, he asked the priest whether it would not 
be adviseable to have recourse to medical as- 
sistance ?" 

•* Ogh, no," cried O'Flannegan, <* not at all 
I knows the nature of the case better nor no- 
body. We must give him a glass of strong 
wine ; and now that he has got out the fangs 
of that she-divil, he will do Well enough " 

Some wine was brought ; and Mathilde, be- 
came more composed, endeavoured to resteain 
her tumultuous emotions, and meditated on the 
safest means of discovering herself to Oswald, 
The priest, in the meantime, was overwhelm- 
ing him with acknowledgments, and enter 
taining him with a circumstantial account 
his contest with the hostess ; to which, though 
he often smiled at the singular phraseology of 
the uncouth narrator, it was evident that he 
listened more through complaisance than inter 
est. When O'Flamiegan concluded, instead 
of malting any comment on the relation, Os- 
wald, whose thoughts seemed engrossed by 
some secret interest, abruptly enquired wheth- 
er he could inform him how many leagues 
Montenville was distant?" 

" Faith, and that I can," replied the priest ; 
" you could not ax a more fitter parson, bekays 
my iconvint is within a mile of the place." 

•* You know the castle, then ?" said Oswald, 
in a tone of surprise and joy." 

"Faith, to be sure I do — what should ail me?" 

** And M. de Roubigne, formerly Marquis 
de Montenville?" 

•* Aye, troth, and that I do ; I have seen him 
as often as I have fingers and toes, and a fine 
stately gentleman he is. But they tell me 
these divils have clapped him up in prison, 
saving your favour ; for you may be one of 
them, for aught I know." 

" And have you seen his daughter. Made- 
moiselle de Roubigne ?" asked Oswald, whilst 
the glow that sufiused his face acknowledged 
the consciousness that he wished to conceal. 

Mathilde perceiving he no longer recollected 
her presence, removed the handkerchief with 



which she had hitherto concealed her face, and 
fixed her eyes on him. 

** Aye, I have seen her too," winldng cun- 
ningly at Mathilde ; and a sweet pratty yovng 
gentlewoman she was." 

" She is now at MontenviUe, as I am infor- 
med." 

" In troth, it would be hard to say where 
she is." 

*• Why, are you not lately come from Mon- 
tenvilliB, and did hear she was at the cas^ ?" 

" Aye, that's true for you ; she wa» there ; 
but the point is, where she is at prisint." 

"Why — what! has she quitted Monten- 
ville ?" 

" Ogh ! mysiif knows nothing about it at 
all, at all ! It is a strange jumble of a business 
all together ; and I'll be behowlden to yon if 
you will ax me no quistions about it ; for few 
knows the ins and outs of it," cried the priest, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

" Heavenly powers ! how you torture me I 
I beseech, I conjure you to tell me every par- 
ticular you are acquainted with relative to Ma- 
demoiselle de Robigne." 

"Faith, then honey dear, you had better 
not ax consarning of her, especially if you be 
her well-wisher. I can tell you no good of 
the poor thing." ^ 

" Is it purposely," cried Oswald, in increas- 
of ing agony, " that you thus torment me?" 

" Well, well, make yourself easy in God*s 
name, and I will tell you prisintly all I knows 
of the matter. Murder will out, they say ; not 
that I believe, altogether, that the poor little 
cratur was murdered ; — ^but— " 

" Murdered !" repeated Oswald, with a look 
6f inexpressible horror. 

" Well, sure I till you I don't believe she 
was murdered. What the divil would you be 
at ? Amn*t I after doing my endeavour to give 
you satisfaction ?" 

" Satisfaction !" repeated Oswald ; " for 
God's sake proceed !" 

" Well, and so I will, as fast as you wiUlet 
me. Why you must know strange rumours 
wint abroad how that sartin wicked parsons 
were shut up in the house wid Maumsille, and 
had the worst of designs upon her ; — especi- 
ally a rascally whipper-snapper, one La Porte, 
that it seems was no better nor a mere wallet 
de chamber of a follow, that wanted to be more 
freer nor welcomer wid her, proffering her 
marriage, and the like. Whereupon Maum- 
sille, no blame to her, fell into a hell of a pas- 
sion, and gave him the divil to eat, swearing^ 
upon her soul and conscience, and the* div2 
burn her (or words to that purpose, it being 
all in Fitnch, as you know), that she would 
rather go hang herself nor marry wid any each 
rascally spalpeen* So afiteir that, it's hard to 
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nmke hid or tail of the story, hut the upshot 
of the matter was, that Maumsille, not much 
liHing her company, made her escape from the 
castle one divilish hlack stormy night, and in 
crossing a plank that was put over the river 
that separates the park from the high road, 
why her foot slipped, and in she popped, to 
be sure for some of her clothes were found in 
the rushes the nixt morning." 

Oswald stood stunned and stupified with 
horror and astonishment. — " Drowned ! — 
Dead," he softly repeated. 

♦* Lord, and what is there so surprising in 
her being drownded dead, when her carcase 
is not found to this day ? Wouldn't it drown- 
ded the divil himself to lie soaking for three 
or four days at the bottom of a muddy ditch ? 
But you may set your heart at rest about her, 
for she is dead as any door-nail. Sure, didn't 
ker apparition go home at night to the castle, 
and raise the divil's own hubbub there — squeel- 
ing and squallmg, and bewailing its damnable 
tormints, as well it paight, poor divil ! not hav- 
ing received no Christian burial, nor the holy 
rites of moder church " 

To this conversation Oswald replied not ; 
for he had scarcely heard. From his deep 
consternation, O'Flannegan shewed no fa- 



• STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 

BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 

Mind not high things : but condescend to men of low 



estate. 



St. Paul. 



'IT'S ONLY MY TIME.' 



"Paddy— Paddy Blake— Paddy, I say,** 
called out Mr. Manvers, seeing that Paddy 
Blake had left his long, heavy, narrow spade 
standing upright in the side of a ditch he was 
making to keep his neighbour's giddy young 
colt out of his potato garden, and having so 
done, commenced pulling his long ** big coat" 
over his brauny shoulders, ** Paddy Blake," re- 
peated Mr. Manvers, " where are you going to?", 
"Is it where I'm going to, sir? Bedad, 
then, Pm just going over to Castle Connel wid 
a bit of a message for Mary Tomlins," 

** And why cannot Mary Tomlins go her- 
self?" 

" Oh, she's busy, she says, at the squire's." 

" Well, and you were busy at your dich." 

**Ay, yer honor, but that's my own, and poor 
Mary would lose her eightpence if she broke 
her day's work, and it's a good step to Castle 
Connel." 

"Paddy Blake, how many children has 
Mary Tomlins ?" 

" Oh, thin, troth, Pm asham'd, sir, ye'd ask 
sich a question. Is it my* sister's slip ov a 

up 



vourable conclusion. He perceived that Ma- 

thjlde had been known to him ; and were he a 'girl ! Childre ! bedad she hasn't made 
person whom she regarded as a friend, he not her mind to a batchelor yet." 
unnaturally supposed, that she would have | " And how many children have you, Padd^ 
seized the first opportunity of discovering her- j Blake ?" 

self (o him, and requiring his assistance; but: "Why, thin, the Lord forgive me— I was 
as she seemed rather to shrink from his iuspec- going to say I had more than was good of 'em, 
tion, the priest imagined him to be some dan- and that would have been a lie, for they're all 
gerous person, and was even inclined to fancy clane-skinned, wholesome, good-hearted chil- 
from the eagerness of his enquiries respecting dre, as ever broke a poor man's bread or 
Montenville, that he might be one of La cheered his heart wid their innocent ways.— 
Porte's associates, who was hastening thither Let me count," and he held his great thick red 
to share the spoil of ihe castle. This idea re- fingers. " I've five — Jim and Larry— no, 
called to his mind the expediency of an imme- Kathleen's next to Jim— thin Larry— thin— 
diate departure; and as he now apprehended, bedad, I don't righdy know whether Tommy 
no father obstruction or molestation from the or Lanty is next to Larry, but oh, I remember 
absurd prepossession of the hostess, wbich the I now — Tommy and Lanty came together.— 
asseverations of Oswald seemed to have done Twins, the heavens look down on us ! in the 
away, he determined to hasten the servants,! hard season too — and thin Shelah." 
who had been ordered to prepare the carriage. | " But," said Mr. Manvers, " you said five, 
"You may well think. Sir," said he, ad- 1 and now you have counted six; I suppose you 
dressing Oswald, "that after the sasserara I count twins as one." 

have just been a getting from -that divil's dam Paddy laughed, scratched his head, and re- 
of a landlady, I must needs be in a plaguey 'plied, " Bedad, yer honor, as far as the eatin' 
hurry to take to my scrapers. So I am just aland the drinkin' goes, they are two ; then-^ 



stepping out for to hast#i the carriage, and I 
beg you will have an eye to this young chap, 
in case that she wolf should renew her attack. 
But, under favour, I will take it as a great 
kindness if you don't bother him with any 
quistions ; for when he is in his ptisent condi- 
tion, he can't bear to be jawed to, bekaye it's 
death to him." 



I'm all out together, for there's another besides 
Shelah, the darlint ! Yer honor must have the 
wife to reckon the childre, if ye want to know 
their number — there's a hpuseful of em,' ai^y 
way." 

" Oh," said Mr. Manvers, ^« I only inquired 
because I wished to ascertain whether yeu or 
Mary Tomlins could afford tq wasfte 4»y%" 
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" Sure, sir, as to that — poor girl ! if she 
went to Castle Connel, havn't I tould yer 
honor she'd break her day, and lose he eight- 
pence V . 

" And if you go to Castle Connel, and break 
your day, what will you lose ?'* 

*• Loose ! nothing, sir." 
" Oh yes, you will 

«* Not a ha'porth, plaze your hohor — sure 
it's only my timey 

" And is not your time worth a halfpenny, 
Paddy Blake?" 

** Sorra a halfpenny I can get for it these 
bad times," replied the ready-witted Paddy, 
•* fixing" his coat more firmly on his person, 
by shrugging his shoulders. 

" Suppose you finish that fence," said Mr. 
Man vers, " is not that worth something ?" 

** Finish the fence, sir ! the ditch you mane. 
If I don't finish the ditch, that baste of a coult, 
to say nothing of the pigs, will be all over, and, 
indeed, I may say under every praytee we 
have to depend on for the winter : that coult 
has done me more than two pounds' worth of 
damage through the hole in the ditch, while I 
was seeing after Deasy's bit of business at 
Carrigagunnel." 

Then charge Jerry Deasy, or whatever 
his name is, two pounds for your time," 

Paddy Blake looked exceedingly perplexed, 
and after staring at Mr. Manveis as long as he 
could with propriety, he inquired, " What 
did ye say, sir ?" 

'* Charge Mr. Deasy two pounds for the 
colt's damage, or rather for the time you were 
occupied in his service, instead of mending the 
ditch." 

" Lord, sir ! is it a tame negur you'd be af- 
ther making me I iSure it was only my 
time:' 

" And pray what property has a poor man 
but his time? What property has any man 
not born to fortune but his time." 

" It*s a mighty poor fortune," replied Paddy, 
shaking up the handful of straw that kept the 
sun out of the crown of his hat in summer, and 
the rain out of it in winter, and which at all 
times was seen peeping out of the holes of his hat. 

"It is a noble fortune, if put out to pro- 
per interest'^ observed Mr. Manvers. An 
Irishman is quick of understanding, and Pad- 
dy replied, " Irish interest is mighty small, 
plaze yer honor." 

"Granted; but though sixpence is not as good 
as a shilling, it is better than nothing ; better 
for you to earn sixpence than nothing, my good 
friend." 

" Tare an ages, havn't I just tould yer honor 
it's I don't know how many weeks since I 
earned the value of a traneenP^ 



" Then you have been idle all that time ?" 
** Well, I mus say, it's yerself that's the 
provoking gintleman. D'ye think I sat down 
in the midst of my small starving childre, to 
ballads! Bedad, I looked afther my 
paytees, and put ii^ the cabbage plants the 
coult eat — the devil give him the good of it! 
Not that I'd wish any harm to a neighbour's 
baste, only4ts's a poor case to think, that, in- 
stead of the beautiful heads I reckoned on, we'll 
be put off wid nothin' but sprouts. And sure 
I placed the o'oman, too, in her fancy of what 
they've put in her head — green mate for the 
cow." 

Well, and suppose you had not so occu- 
pied your time, when you wanted potatoes 
and cabbages and green meat for the cow," 
said Mr. Manvers, "you would have be^ 
obliged to purchase it." 

" Is it buy it, ye mane ? Ah, thin, ye're a 
mighty pleasant gintleman; where would a 
poor craylhur like me get the money ?" 

" Now," said the gentleman, " Paddy Blake 
I have you. If you save money, you make 
money; if you employ your time in doing 
what would cost money, you save money ; and 
yet it is only your time put out to interest, as 
it were, that returns you the profits of its in- 
dustry. Do you understand me?" 

" Oh ! I see what yer honor's driving at, 
fast enough," answered Paddy Blake. " But, 
now, isn't it a poor case t^ see a boy like me, 
able and willing to work, that can't earn a 
penny ? The o'oman and the childre, could 
manage the bit o' land well enough, and if I 
had work, I could do as clever and dacent as 
any boy in the country." 

Much better than you do, undoubtedly; 
and it is a shame — a sin — a disgrace — to see 
so much unreclaimed land in Ireland, and to 
think that a few thousands expended in em- 
ploying the peasantry would reclaim it, and 
give, abundant blessings to the poor, in the 
way of employment and food. It is a shame ; 
but Paddy," added Mr. Manvers, " remember 
what I said, that a sliilling is better than six- 
pence ; so, if you have not got the shilling, the 
sixpence is better than nothing. You can ob- 
tain no sale for your time, but you can occupy 
it yourself, and it behoves you to do so more 
industriously because of your difficulties. You 
can bestow additional care on your little half 
acre, or acre, or whatever it is, and medce it 
produce better. A 'man with a small plot of 
land, if he understands the value of time, can, 
as I have already said, put it out to good in- 
terest. As long as the Almighty leaves the 
poor Irishman his health, and he is not rack- 
rented, it is marvellous what he cai| effect in a 
small way by industry — patient and steady in- 
dustry, and attention to time— provided," con- 
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tinued Mr. Man vers smiling, '*he does not 
neglect the days of sunshine, and, leaving his 
little bit of ground unfenced, go scampering 
over the country, attending to the business of 
others, consoling himself vi^hen the night 
comes, and his work is still undone, vi^ith the 
exclamation, Sure it was only my time /" 

"And, sir, would you never have us do a 
hand's turn for a neighbour 

" Indeed I would. I have never loved Ire- 
land so well as when I have seen a group of 
w'arm-h6arted Paddys " 

"They're a large family, sir," said Blake, 
smiling in his return. 

" Yes, and a fine one too, for I have seen 
them assemble by dozens to build a widow's j 
house, to cut a neighbour's turf, to stack a 
neighbour's com ; to assist those who need as- 
sistance is one of the great and guiding prin- 
ciples of Irish life; God bless them for it!" 
added the Englishman, with a warmth that 
brought tears into the grey laughing' eyes of 
Paddy Blake ; "but that is altogether different 
from the habit they have of acting upon the 
saying, * Sure ifs only my timeJ' Why, time 
—time, with its innumerable uses — thne is the 

OJTLY FREEHOLD MAN RECEIVES DIRECT JFROM 

THE Almighty. I would not have you ab- 
stain from assisting a neighbour because it oc- 
cupied your time, but I would have you, as 
the father of a family, consider whether you 
can spare your time from that necessary to 
their support, and if you did give it, I would ^ 
have you understand that if you devoted a 
whole day, you bestowed a shilling, if a half | 
day, sixpence. You need not hurt your friend's 
feelings by this calculation, but your duty to 
your family requires you to make it. You| 
Irishmen, rich and poor, do not set sufficient 
value on your time ; your gentry never care 
how long they keep a poor person waiting, 
when they could give him an answer at once ; 
and when I tell them of it, they reply, * Oh, 
sure it is only his time ; he may as well wait ; 
he has nothing particular to do.' But why 
has he not ? Why don't you either give him 
a fair proportion for his time, or teach Iiim how 
to employ it ? Above all, set him a good ex- 
ample." 

"That's it, sir!" replied Blake, much 
pleased at the course Mr. Manver's observa- 
tions had now taken, and glad to escape from 
them himself. "That's it! they'll keep us 
waitin' and waitin', dancin' and dancin' afther 
them, and the half gentry altogether expect- 
ing twice as much attintion as the whole ; and 
if we, complain, which the heavens above knows 
we seldom do, we get as much abuse as would 
cover the rail-road from Dublin to Dunleary." 

Mr. Minvers looked, and felt sorry, for he 
knew there was a great deal of truth in ihis, 



but he also knew, that if the Irish peasant/e// 
his own value, understood and managed hif» 
lime, and by so doing, became independent 
(for a poor man can be as independent as a rich 
one, if he manages properly,) he could stand 
as erect, and complain of an injury with as 
great a certainty of redress', as an Englishman. 
I wish I may live long enough to see the Irish 
peasant understand his own value; his doing 
so will make him a better maa, and a better 
subject. 

" Things are better for you than they used to 
be," observed Mr. Manvers ; *' your children 
receive education if you choose to permit it ; 
you are taught, or with your natural quickness 
you can learn without teaching, amJmproved 
system of farming; you can make your bit of 
ground produce three limes as much as it did 
in former days. Prizes are given by agricul- 
tural societies to those who do best ; Loan So- 
cieties are established ; a poor man can have 
(to him) the large sum of three or five pounds, 
and return it by regular weekly instalments 
of a few pence ; but, Paddy, these good things 
would produce good seven fold, if you knew 
the value of time, and regulated your employ- 
ments according to that value. Suppose, now, 
you go to Castle Connel, you leave that fence 
in so unprotected a state, that the colt or the 
pigs will be into the garden before you return." 

** The o'oman would mind them, now she's 
aware of it," returned Paddy. 

" To do which, she must le^ve her spin- 
ning." 

"Well, then, Jim, he's not at the school 
this afternoon ; he can keep them out as well 
as me, only he's as wild as a young hawk." 

** And cannot he do your niece Mary's raea- 



*' God bless yer honour ! you've a long head, 
so you have ; think of my not thinking of that ; 
he can do the message as well as me, and bet- 
ther, for he's lighter footed. And as this is 
Sathurday, he'll be home from school and '11 
have a half holiday." 

" His time," said the steadfast Englishman, 
** is of less value than yours ; only such a Jour- 
ney will help to wear out his shoes." 

Paddy Blakelaugfied. *' Oh ! no, God bless 
you, sir, whineverhe's goinfr a walk, he takes 
off* his shoes; that is whin he has-em, which 
he hasn't had this two months hack, though 
he soon will, plaze God, from the school, yer 
honour. He has a power and all of good 
marks ; they count for son5^^^«|, Jie^l 
have the price pf a pair oihmgaWm mibmsk 
one of these days.'' 

" There ?" exclaimed the Englishman, ex- 
ultingly ; " there ! it is only hi9 time, proper- 
ly employed, that can win him not only edu- 
(Bation, but reward for diligence! Oh, Faddy 
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Btake, 1 wish I had you in England for twelve 
months." 

*• I'll be happy to gratify or accomodate yer 
honour by any means in my power," said Pad- 
dy, slyly, while taking off his coat to resume 
his work. 

" Very good, Paddy ; I should like to show 
you what a fine family estate Time is to the 
whole population. As I told you before, it is 
the only freehold that man has direct from 
the Almighty, and ought not to be neglected. 
They know how to employ the phrase, * it's 
only my time !' in a very different manner to 
what you do. * How,' I enquired of a trzfdes- 
man" 

** A what, plaze yer honour interrupted 
Paddy. 

•* A tradesman. " How is it that 1 left yon 
a poor workman, and find you a prospering 
d^er ?— had you a fortune left you V " . 

♦* No, sir,' he answered ; J had only my 
time.''' 

** But sure he had the trade any way," ob- 
served Paddy Blake, ** and that was some- 
thing.'* 

** Nothing, unless he had applied his time 
to gain it. You cannot swallow a trade, as 
you can food ; you must take time to learn it. 
One of my own labourers has managed, by 
industry, by carefulness, by never misapply- 
ing but always properly applying his time, to 
take a small farm.'' 

"Ah, sir?" said poor Paddy, shaking his 
head, ** in England I've heard tell the landlord 
builds the house, and the tenant gets his bit of 
ground, be it much or little in good condition ; 
he is not expected to lay out money on it at 
all, only keep it as he gets it ; and above all, 
my o'oman heard tell at the big house that 
there's a Labourers^ Friend Society in Eng- 
land io look afther the cottchers. Oh, if the 
Lord would put it into some kind Christian's 
heart to do the same thing here, wouldn't it be 
a fine thing?" 

** So it would," said the benevolent gentle- 
man ; " and I assure you there is a great deal 
of kind feeling towards the Irish peasantry 
abroad in England." 

'* You may well say abroad, sir," chimed 
in Paddy ; *' it's so far abroad that it will be 
loflg before it comes home to us, any way." 

'* Now, Paddy Blake, do not be ungrateful; 
it is not an Irishman's failing. Your country 
is improving." 

"Is it, sir." 

" Your condition is improving ; I do not 
mean your individual condition, because as 
yet yen do not manage your time as well as 
* you might, nor have you as much emplo3rment 
as 3rou ought to have, but your national con- \ 



r dition is improved, and there is a school i&s 
your children, there is." 

" I know, yer honour, we are better off on 
• the whole than our fathers war ; I'll not deny 
I it?" 

"And will be still better ; the constant com- 
munication between Ireland and England, is 
I of great advantage ; the prices you obtain for 
f your eggs, butter, and small merchandise, in 
; that way is much increased; you are more 
, thought of ; and if English capitalists can once 
I be convinced, as I am, that they can lire 
► amongst you without danger, and you will re- 
. solve to make the best use of time and its ad- 
vantages, why, please God, in a few more 
I years you ought to be, as the great bulk of tbe 
British gentry desire to see you, as remarka- 
1 ble for your prosperity as you are for your 
; ability." 

" Many thanks to yor honour ; Fll go to the 
I ditch now and send the boy to Casde Connel; 
he'll be back in less than no time. And sure 
. now I think of it, all Mary wanted of Katty 
. Donovan (that's the o'oman at Castle Connel) 
was the loan of a beatle.' " 
"A what!" inquired the Englishman ; *^ a 
, beetle ! What can she want of a beetle ?— one 
would tliink she could catch them m plenty." 

" Oh, plaze yer honour, it's a6ca//c/ a thing 
for beating linen — beatleing it in the wather; 
washing it clane, you know ; thrashing the dirt 
out of it. Sure enough it was making little of 
my time to send me for that — great logs o^ 
wood lying about the door, and Jim Brady the 
. carpenter would make her one for a pinny or 
tuppence, or for nothing, for sure the wood is 
there, and it would be only his But I ax 

' yer honour's pardon i I'll sind word to her to 
have some sinse, and get Jim Brady to make 
her a beatle of her own, and give him a pinny 
for his time ; will that do, sir ? And, look. 
now, does yer honour see that coult in the far 
field jist watching till my back's turned that 
he may begin his gammock sagin — thim ani- 
mals are mighty knowing, like Andy Murphy's 
pig-" 

" And what of it ?" inquired Mr. Manvers. 
" It was so knowing, yer honour, it would 
root the paytees out of the ground and settle 
the earth afther that, so that if ye war on yer 
oath, ye couldn't tell where it had been, But 
there's my poor o'oman, sir, wants to show 
you her spinning ; and she'll plaze ye if I don't, 
for though she hasn't much rason in her, she 
makes much of time,'' 

Mrs. Blake was a thrifty Irishwoman. When 
thrift and industry go hand in hand, they can 
remove mountains. She had not missed a 
word of the dialogue I have just recorded, and 
anticipating "the English gentleman's visit," 
had set her " little place" in order, and due- 
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ceeded in getting two out of three of the young- 
er children's faces washed. She dusted the 
best chair in the house with the corner of her 
apron, and invited Mr. Manvers to be seated. 
She showed the effects of her industry with 
evident pride. «' She had little time for spin- 
ning," she said, ** except when the children 
were asleep, but she blessed the Almighty he 
had shown her the value of time, and but for 
that^ God knows they'd be bad off; not but 
Paddy was a good husband — • sorra a better 
ever broke the world's bread, — but ' he was 
too soft in himself intirely ; too good hearted ; 
not a fault had he in the world but that one. 
Sure she thanked God it was no other, for, 
sure, eveiy man must have some fault. He 
did a dale with his time, when he was let alone, 
that the neighbours knew how easy-goings 
what a knock softly he was, and played on 
him. He'd be sure to mend, now that his 
honour had took such pains to show him the 
rights of it, God bless him ! Time was a fine 
thing, now that she had it set afore her ; it was 
wonderM to see how it changed every thing, 
and while it took the beauty from the cheek, 
put wisdom into the head." She hoped also 
•* it increased the fear o' God in the heart. 
Sure time was one of the Almighty's miracles." 
She would pray " to the Loid to forgive her 
Jot having thrown away so much of it, whin 
his honour has so clearly proved to any one 
of common sinse &at mate, drink, and cloth- 
ing, could be wove out of it ! She'd set Kath- 
leen to card the fiax to morrow afther school 
hours, and sure that would save her timet for 
while the little girl was carding, she could be 
spinning — and tache little Shelah to knit over- 
hours ; supposing she only bagan with garters, 
it was something. Sure ^at would save her 
time^ and blind Abel would tache the twins to 
make baskets ; that would turn a penny : and 
the two big boys could gather rushes and 
switches. And more she would do— and — 
sure— God look down upon his honour ! She 
would strive to hinder any one belonging to 
her from saying or thinking, ' Sure it's only 
my time !' " 



The following extracts are from a work on 
Nature and Art, published by Lea and Blan- 
chard of this city. It often occurs that that with 
which we are most familiar, ceases to excite 
curiosity, or, even inquiry into its origin or 
modus operandi. The daily effects of steam 
we witness, but few understand its application 
to the piston and other parts of the engine.— 
Hundreds may sit at table daily, with the 
coffee-ura near, and yet not know that within 
the um in an open space is a block of iron 



heated to redness, which keeps the boiling 
coffee hot, 

♦ '* The distinction of soft and hard water has 
reference to its greater or less purity. Spring 
and river water are generally more or less 
contaminated with foreign substances, while 
rain water is much more pure. Hard water, 
as you are aware, will not dissolve soap ; nor 
is it calculated for extracting the flavor of tea. 
This is in consequence of the quantity of sul- 
phate of lime it contains, which,,if you were a 
chemist, you would know decomposes, or, as 
we .call it, curdles soap, separating the materi- 
als of which it is composed. That which 
forms such a crust sometimes inside the ket- 
tles or other vessels in which water is boiled, 
is carbonate of lime, which appears to be held 
in solution by an excess of carbonic acid. — 
Such water is lesS hard than that which con- 
tains sulphate of lime, and becomes soft by 
boiling, when the overplus carbonic acid is 
dissipated by the heat, and the pure carbonate 
of lime being precipitated, forms the coating or 
incrustation to which you allude. The quali- 
ty of water is also of great consequence in 
brewing, and the peculiar flavor of the Burton 
and other kinds of ale, depends upon the mine- 
ral contents of the water employed. 

It appears, from a collection of the best au- 
thorities, that China was the first country in 
which sugar was cultivated, and its produce 
manufactured. It is tolerable well ascertained 
that the inhabitants of that country enjoyed its 
use two -thousand years before it was known 
and adopted in Europe. 

There is no mention made of sugar in the sa- 
cred writings, or in the history of Egypt or Phoe- 
nicia. The great physicians, Theophrantus» 
&;c., are the first who have spoken of it, un- 
der the name of " Indian salt and from the 
descriptions given of it by Pliny and Dios- 
corides, it appears, that it was produced only 
in the form that we now call sugar-candy.— 
The " Indian salt" was brought to Greece and 
Rome from India within the Ganges, and Ara- 
bia ; but it was not cultivated in these coun- 
tries. The sugar cane then only grew in the 
Islands of the Indian Archipelago, in the king- 
doms of Bengal, Siam, &c. ; and the sugar 
produced from it passed, with perfumery, 
spices and other mercandise, to the countries 
on this side of the Ganges. It found its way 
into Arabia in the 13th century, that being the 
period when merchants first began to visit In- 
dia. 

The Indians, who carried sugar to Ormus, 
informed the merchants that they extract- 
ed it from a reed ; but this indefinite assertion, 
divested of all circumstantial detail, gave rise 
to a variety of speculations respecting a plant 
which yielded so extraordinary a product- 
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8ome thought it a kind of honey which formed 
itself without the assistance of bees ; others 
considered it as a shower from heaven which 
fell upon the leaves of the reed; while others 
again imagined it was the concretion of the 
feed, formed in the manner of gum. 

Ir the year 1250, all these fanciful specu- 
lations were put an end to, by a Venetian 
traveler, Marco Polo. 



The merchants', who before that period, had 
only gone to Ormus, now emboldened by his 
example, extended their voiges, and brought 
away the sugar-cane and the silk worm. The 
! story ot the latter being concealed in a reed, 
you all know. Arabia Felix was the first nur- 
sery of these productions, whence they pass- 
ed in Nubia, Ethiopia, and Egypt, where su- 
gar was soon made in great abundance. 



Written for the Visiter. 

HOPE. 



Hope thou delusive phantom, whither 
Hast thou fled ? In vain with anxious mind 
I seek to find thee. Than hast turned my steps 
Aside from Iife*a true path to foUow thee 
Through maze on maze successive, each more 
Intricate than the last, till now in a 
Vast labaiynth 1 am bewilclereil, and 
Thou art gone, — left me alone, disheartened 
And betrayed. Is this thy gratitude ? 
This the meed for all my toil This the return 
Thou bestow'st tipon thy votary? 
Wotar}'! aye more tlian that I*ve been to 
Thee. E*en from niy early youth have I 
Held thee in pursuit, nor ever ceased 
The chase, but when my thoughts o*er-wrought by 
Disappointment, have shook the seat of reason, 
And in wild ecslacy caused my mind 
To be disjointed, and waver even to 
Falling. Through all transitions I have 
Clung to thee with afTection and with 
Steadfastness, Ror turned aWay, e*en 
When thy caprice had ^ieved my soul, and 
Had convinced me of thy fallacy. 
'When from my childish cradle I belveld 
Thee decked in thy garb of radiant beauty. 
My young heart leapt with joy at thy approach, 
Jknd my excited fancy urged me 
Forward to embrace thee, c(>nvinced 
Thou wert some heavenly deity whose 
Purpose was benign. Ardent and simple, 
I started forth with eagerness— but thou 
Didst evade my grasp, and like a thing of 
Air whose evanescent being bi-ooks not 
The tou h of mortal, didst flee from my 
Proximity. Still in the distance thou didst 
'Kindly smile at my bewilderment, and 
Encouragingly beckon me to pursue. — 
Fascinated and amazed I started 
On the chase purposing to detain thee 
At least within my view. But then thou hadst 
No thought of leaving me ; ever and anon 
WouUrst thou pause when wearied with pursuit, 
il seemed about to relinquish a 
Chase so fruitless. In easy dalliance thou 
M'ould*st engage me and buoy up my sinking 
Frame, till from thy smiles 1 received new 
Vigor, and bounded forth again resolving 
•On thy capture. Calmly thou would*st remain . 
As if at length thou wert conquered by my 
Exertions, and induced to yield to 
lily importtinity. But when my expecting 
•Out-stretched a m would have encircled thee. 
Thou dtdbt become intangible, and I 
Vainly clasped the empty air. E'en then 
J saw thee still before me, beaming with 
Jlore than heavenly brightness ; I heard thy 



Voice, in sweet entrancing accents that 
deemed to flow from heaven in melody. 
More sweet tlian. angels tongues could utter, breathe 
Courage to my soul; I saw thy giaceful 
Gesture inducing me to pursue, — and 
Again 1 followed, liuis thou hast ever 
Been to me a companion as il were 
Incorporate with myself. But now where 
Art thou Thou hast vanished li*om my s^ght 
l.ike an id.e dream, and all around is 
Gloom and solitude. Thy flattering 
Promises have encompassed me with 
Uoubt and danger, from which I vainly strive 
To extricate myself. Why, thou seductive 
Shadow *m I thus decoyed ^ Will not 
The mes^sure of thy treachery be full 
rill the immolating knife shall 
Have destroyed thy victim ? or dost thou 
Seek in me to find as well the immolater 
As the sacrifice — to drive me by mental 
Anguish to seek i » deatli a refuge ft'om 
Despair^ It is so ! This then is thy object; 
But now 1 have divined it thou shalt 
Mot be gratified; I will baulk thy monstrous 
Fancy, and triumph in thy disappointment. 
Here do 1 cast thee ofl^! here do I reject 
lM)y glittering tUlsehood as a gitide— alone 
And holdly will 1 contend agairtst thf 
ills of life ; and thouj;h perchance the port 
Vvom whence 1 launcljed, may not be regained. 
Yet 1 shall be rid of thy pernicious 
S way, and being so, shall seek the way 
To truth — thai gained, happiness will 
Be secured. Should 'st thou no,v appear, e*en 
In thy most deceptive form—with all thy 
Arts and wiles prepared, e*cn now 1 couVd 
Behold thee calmly, and smile with scorn at 
Thy frustrated purpose. Yet h^)ld I for while 
1 speak, methink.s I see thy radiant 
Form, like the retiring orb of day, gilding 
Vy ith a mellow light the distant horizon ; 
Tis true ! ihou art again before me 
Beauteous vision, while every charm 
Beams with increased brightness, and every 
Action displays a grace more exquisite 
Than aught conception can portray. Again 
Thou motion'st me to follow thee — nay 
Beckon me not, I fear alas to trust 
Thee Still, still thou wnuld*st induce me — caa 
Resist no longer— my soul swells with eag.T 
Joy at thy appearance, and by gazing 
At thee I inhale new Ufe- again thou 
Call'st upon me — O, hope ! 
For life, or death I'm thine, through life to 
Ueath, I'll follow thee. N. 
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I NOUN STORIES. 

THE BLOCK-HOUSE. 
Continued, 

''Near the terroiriation of the war with the 
Indians on the North and West, a small party 
of young men froni the Muskignum, started 
to pay the Moravian settlement a visit. The 
object of this visit was not generally known 
until some time after the patty had returned- 
Wben they arrived at the lodges, or log- 
cabins of the Moravians, they found a few 
persons at the Town, all being in the fields 
at their labor. The visiters were informed 
that as the sun was near the tops of the west- 



8000 be in. They were desired to lay aside 
their guns and packs^ to sup and rest over 
night with them, they could have corn and 
venison for their suppers. This was the best 
that red brothers could do for their white 
brothers. The party done as desired, and 
.waited for the coming in of the scattered 
laborers. At dusk all were in, and in the 
different cabins seated at their evening repast. 

How sweet the bread of those who toil with 
their hands for its attainment ! How happy 
they who live where simplicity ami virtue 



worship. Some one of the visiters objected 
to having the women worship with the men— 
that this Was unbecoming the purity and ' 
order of the church— that they should be as 
holy as the most ancient church, where the 
women were " not admitted to worship in the 
most inner court." The speaker's objection, 
not being readily noticed, he assumed an 
authorative position, and said the women 
should not worship but in the old council 
house. An aged member of the society ob- 
served that '* as their leligion wasv that of 
peace and good will toward all, it would be 
their peltries. Yet they complained not, nor 
offered violence to the offenders. 

Supper being over they retired, according 



era trees, the red Christian brothers would to the request of the late visiters, to the house 

L - ruL J ? J. I where the Moravians were* accustomed to 

best to obey the pale-faced brother.*' Soon 
as this aira^ement was completed, the doors 
and windows were suddenly closed, and the 
prisoners informed that they might prepare 
for death. 

The betrayed victims were accused of har- 
boring and assisting the enemies opposed to 
the christian settlements — that articles of 
clothing and furniture, had been found among 
them, which had onqe belonged to the settle- 
ments — that circumstantial proof was suffici- 
keep constant company! How blessed the 'ently clear that they had been accessory to 
pure, who never suspect the intentions of | the murder and destruction on the Mus- 
kingum 



those friends with whom they have fellow- 
ship! How , calm and peaceful the last hour 
of the good, who are uncontaminated with 
vice;— whose hands are unstained with the 
blood of the innocent ! Such were these in- 
offensive chrijstian children . They were like 
the wild olive that had been grafted in, bring- 
ing forth good fruit, and like the olive tree 
that has been chusen as the emblem of peace ; 
the Christian religion they had selected for 
the guidance of their lives, arid their support 
in the time of life's dissolution. Their teach- 
ers had taught them not to resist evil for evil 



" Let our pale brothers bring forth the wit- 
nesses," said the prisoners, '•and let the 
guilty suffer according to their law." 

'* 1 am a witness," said Mr. S I will 
relate the circumstance that will convince 
the very speaker who calls for justice at our 
hands. Commodore Whipple, myself and a 
negro boy had been hunting, and when near 
the Stockade, but on the opposite side of the 
river, the commodore shot at a large black 
snake that lay in our path. Soon after we 
were attacked by Indians, how many I know 



buttosubmit to wrongs, and like their founder, not} — but the speaker there, I know him to 



to even death itself, should their enemies re- 
<iuire it. 1 he law of non-resistance they had 
faithfully observed. Their red brethren had 
taunted them with the name of coward, for 
not joining in the war. They had plundered 
the red christian in hope of exciting them to 
revenge, or to compel them to take sides 
against the pale faces who were marking 
their trees, and calling the hunting ground 
their own. No inducement could make these 
Christians apostatize from their faith. The 
pale-faced warriors in passing through their 
town had not restrained their evil propen- 
sities. They had tempted them with their 
destroying fire-water, and cheated them out of 



be the one that shot me through the hip. I 
had a fair view of him as he came to the 
river's bank, while I was half swimming and 
half sinking near a bushy tree top that was 
in the river, and while I was in the brush and 
leaves, I saw him watch the spot where I was 
secreted ; and had it not been for the negro 
boy that attracted his attention below me, I 
should never have seen this day to testify 
against him. It was the negro that had 
waded out in the river up to his arms, and 
was crying for help, expecting it from men 
on the opposite side of flie river near the 
stockade. This Indian had pulled the negro 
out, tomahawked and scalped him. The men 
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gave the aiarni, and a companj crossed in 
^ their canoes to our assistance. I again saw 
the Indian pass up the river. He stopped 
and cast his eyes on the place where I was 
secreted, but probably supposing that I had 
drowned, on. hearing the approach of the men 
from the Fort, he passed on out of my view. 

** Since you have all been caught," con- 
tinued Mr. S " your leader there shows 

the same proud bearing, as when a conqueror 
in sight of our fort." 

^'Hini christian Indian should stand boldly 
up,** said a young Indian, *' when christian 
pale face say what Indian do, when he no done 
it— -when him no leave us since the pale faces 
and red people dig up the tomahawk. Him 
my Father — he «tay always among us. The 
red men ask christian Indian to go with our 
tomahawks to iill the pale faces, — we say 
no, they be our brethren — they tell us about 
the good spirit who love us all, and who will 
take us to a world where no more fighting — no 
more pain— no more death. The red man 
say, * you no go kill. pale face, we kill you, 
will burn your wigwams, and take your corn 
and cattle.' " We say red man be oui 
brothers too. Red man kill red christian, it 
be no good, Great Spirit be angry with In- 
dian, and send the long knives to destroy 
him. Indian warrior then more angry— he 
take our cattle, our corn and our squaws. We 
suffer those things, because the Great Spirit 
of the christians tells us it be no good to kill 
our brethren — that all be his children." 

Will any of you swear, said Mr. M — 
that what you say is true, and that you have 
not been down on the Mus-king-um?" 

•* We Indian christian never swear," said 
the old Indian, •* we be told not to swear by 
any thing, for it would be no good — for our 
Great Father in the clouds say we must not 
flwear." 

"Then you must all suffer that ''death 
which is so justly your due. You have lived 
here in your treachery long, you have mur- 
dered and plundered our settlements, and 
lived secure under the guise of • Christian 
friends.' These words are your watchwords 
to our lives, and they may be your passports 
to your death — to the devil ! Here are your 
executioners, each of whom have lost a father, 
a mother, a sister^ a brother, a child, or have 
been wounded by your bullets, or scarred 
and cut by your tomahawks. Justice is 
sure, though it comes late ; its visit this hour 
is with sure vengeance. You have delighted 
in blood, and here you shall have even more 
than you desire. Through the door you have 
entered passes the righteous messengers of 
death. 



At this time Mr. S — — opened the door, 
and a person who was a shoemaker,* entered 
with a mallet or small maul, that had been 
used by the Indians for splitting timber. The 
first person he met, with such force did he 
strike him, that the blood and brains were 
scattered upon those around. All was struck 
with horror at the unexpected deed I Several 
others had fallen the same way, when maoj 
of the party rushed in to share in the infernal 
blackening deed. 

The Moravians first supplicated for mercy 
at the hands of men,-Haien did I say !— of 
demons let loose to libel his name-— his like- 
ness, and to stain his christian character. 
The supplicants next turned their faces from 
the revolting sight, towards the heaven they 
expected their spirits soon would enter. 
They knelt in that submissive resignation so 
characteristic of a full believer in a perfectly 
holy and happy resurrection from the paios 
of death. They prayed and sung hymns to 
the Good Spirit, who was now their comforter 
and sgpport in the hour of death. The crash 
of breaking skulls, yielding to the heavy 
missiles; the fervent supplicating prayer 
mingling with the hymn^inspiring praises— 
all — all alike were disregarded by these uih 
satiated gluttons in savage slaughter.* What 
a strange mixture— what a strange contmt 
of the good and evil. Well might they pray 
" Father forgive them, for fhey know not 
what they do I" 

As was afterwards ascertained ^ there was 
one hundred and ninety innocent souls slain 
in that house, not one was spared to tell the 
story or mourn over murdered friends. The 
house was fired, and the wicked fled if 
they feared its consuming flames. Two 
youths who had lifted a puncheon from the 
floor and secreted themselves beneath, heani 
the roaring element, and came forth as if 
raised from among the dead. They were too 
young to realize the horrid scene. They 
made haste to escape from the fire that was 
raining from above, and hissing and boiling id 
the blood beneath* 

You who are following me through this 
lengthy and melancholy detail, do not think 
that we are exaggerating — that this is all a 
visionary story. The facts are even worse 
as tranj do know, if the words of our fathers, 
who settled the country are to bfe relied oo. 
The youths found that the door Iml bees 
made fast from the handle on the outside, and 
resisted their opposing efforts^ Tbey next 
removed the chinking from the widest space 



* We avoid giving the names of these persona ^ 
ga^d in thi« transaction, for the reason tnat many of 
their descendants are now living on ^he Muskinguin. 
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between the logs, and the smaliest soon made 
his escape into a place where the passing 
creek bad sunk into and run under ground, 
the channel of which was nearly dry. 

The lai^er boy was not so fortunate, he 
was found by the boy, who some hour or two 
afterwards issued from his hiding place in the 
sink hole, to seek him or some of his people. 
He was found half consumed between the 
logs through which the former .boy had made 
his escape. It was supposed that a knot, or 
the settling of the logs, caused by the comers 
burning away had prevented his clear egress. 
The prowling, howling wild beasts seemed to 
be attracted by the scent of the burning 
pile. 

The fate of the women who were imprison- 
ed we can give but little account of; circum- 
stances justifies the conclusion, that they 
were murdered, and their spirits accompany 
the just and innocent to a better world. 

" These perish as the good of yore have 
perished, and their murdeVers will repent. 
Yes vain and barren tears will flow, before 
yon smoke has faded from the firmanent." 

For the Visiter. 
THE LOST CHILD. 

BY W. N. ROSE. 

In the summer of 1833, a few neighbors 
were assembled at the house of Captain Por- 
ter, for the purpose of passing the afternoon, 
"m social intercourse and converse with 
each other." 

The sun was shining in unclouded splen- 
dor, and not a breeze disturbed the leaves of 
the willow that grew in front of the dwelling. 
In the rear wae a young and flourishing 
orchard, terminating on the further side by an 
extensive forest, on the border of which ex- 
tended a beautiful green. It was proposed by 
Capt. Porter, that the company should aifhuse 
themselves in a walk along the borders of the 
forest, where grew spontaneously a rich va- 
riety of plants and flowers. The guests ac- 
companied by the captain, his wife and a 
daughter twelve years of age, commenced 
their rural walk with the anticipation of re- 
ceiving pleasure and instruction therefrom. 
They had not proceeded far before they sepa- 
rated into groups or pairs, each pursuing their 
own course in different directions; some as- 
cended an elevation of land near, and feasting 
their eyes on the rich landscape spread before 
them ; while others were gathering the differ- 
ent kinds of flowers, examining them botani- 
cally, arranging them according to their differ- 
ent classes, orders, genera, and species, while 
others were charmed by the evening carol of 
the wood-robin, thrush and whippoorwill. 
Among the florists was Laura Porter, who was 



passionately fond of flowers: with the expec* 
tatioQ of finding the Mountain Pink, and 
white Lily, her favorite flowers, she had wan- 
dered alone far into the depths of the forest in 
pursuit of them, when suddenly her attention 
was diverted to a beautiful red bird which flut- 
tered along before her as if wounded, and un- 
able to fly; often as she put forth her hand to 
catch it, it fluttered further on from her reach* 
In this manner she was unconsciously drawn 
further into the depths of the forest. In the 
midst of her pleasitag pursuit, she was startled 
by the sound of thunder that caused her to 
pause, and on looking upwards to her utter 
astonishment she found the canopy of heaven 
shrouded in blackness, and sending forth lurid 
sheets of fire. Being so suddenly aroused 
from her fond pursuit, she became bewildered 
and still more so, when a second flash of 
lightning followed by thunder louder than the 
first, broke upon her. In the fearfultiess of 
the naoment, bewildered she cried out for her 
mother, her friends, and sank to the earth in 
despair. Soon the pattering of rain warned 
her of her situation ; and springing to her feet, 
she rushed forwards heedless of the direction 
in which she was going. 

Amid the quick peals of heavy thunder, the 
roaring of the wind, the crash of faUing tim 
hers, was heard the shrill terrified cry of the 
panther. Her already excited fears could en- 
dure no more, when she fell senseless to the 
ground. We will now turri our attention to 
her parents, who after enjoying the delightful 
prospect of the undulating country dotted with 
farm houses, herds of living catde, and fields 
of tvaving grain, they perceived the approadi- 
ing storm, and descended to join their friends, 
but not finding them, they proceeded onward 
to the house expecting there to find them. In 
the meanwhile the party of florists waited un- 
til the storm appeared gathering; when they 
concluded that Laura had joined her father's 
party, and had returned to the house. Soon 
as Mrs. Woodford and her party returned, 
they inquired for Laura. 

«' Laura?" exclaimed Mrs. Porter, with sur- 
prise, " I thought she had gone with your 
party." 

** She did, but shortly after you left us she 
followed in your direction searching for her 
favorite flowers, and her not returning^ we 
supposed her to have joined your company." 

I have not seen her since our separation," 
said Mrs. Porter. 

" God grant that my fears may not be real- 
ized V exclaimed Mr. Sandford, as the truth 
flashed upon his naind, *' for this will be an 
awful night in the mountain forest." 

"Is it possible,", said Mrs. Woodford, 
" that Laura is in the mountain lost." 
3 
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Mrs. Porter on hearing the word lost flew i rejoicing that the lost was found, as she gra- 
firom one room to another, calling the name of dually recovered from her helpless condition, 
her child. On their raising her, the eyes of the father 

On the first intimatiott of the absence of his and child met in joyful recognition. The 
.dmighter, Capt. Porter had left the house and, father clasped the daughter to his bosom, 
was searching the woods, and calling the name | while the tears of both were mingled [in joy 
of his daughter m a vx»ice that re-echoed together. The sympathy of friends was ma- 
through the forest, and mingled with awful nifest in the wild half hysteric laugh, or the 
peals of thunder, and the driving of the storm. | half smiling face down which coursed the 
The Ca{)tain continued the search late, and tears of joy. 

then returned to the dwelling tliat now pre-| It appearedthat Laura, at the first fright, had 
sented a heart-rending scene. Mrs. Porter ^ remained a time insensible, until the rain had 
bewailing the loss of her child with the most, restored her to a state of consciousness, after 
piercing lamentations ; her husband endeavor- which she wandered on she knew not where, 
ii^ to stifle his own emotions, and to calm thCjXmtil overcome by exhaustion, when she gave 
violence of his wife's. In another part of the herself up to despair. From fatigue, anxiety and 
room stood a group of neighbors, devising the weeping, stupor came over her frame from 
most efficient means to be employed in search- j which she v/as not aroused, until a harsh growl 
ing for the child, while others seemed bewil-iwas heard, and the glaring eyeballs of an animal 
. dered with excitement. In the meantime, the was seen almost within her reach, when she 
messengers who had been despatched through faintly screamed and sprang forward, at the 
the neighborhood to acquaint the inhabitants same time the brush or limb tore the bonnet 
of the melancholy occurrence, had returned I from her head. As she fled, she heard the 
with a large company, bringing with them | commencement of the battle before alliided to, 
dogs, horns, lights, and all that was necessary and which so excited her, that nothing more 



for the search. Capt. Porter left his swooning 
wife in the care of the friends who were pre- 
set, and joined himself to the company. 
£ach man being provided with a horn and 
Ught, they extended their line so far as would 
enable each individual to see distinctly every 
object between them. In this manner they 
searched for three hours through brush and the 



was she conscious of, until the coming up of 
the men. 

Just as the red streaks could be traced along 
the eastern horizon, a mother's sorrow was 
turned into rejoicing, by the arrival of her lost 
child. Her heart was too full of gratitude to 
limit it to thanks bestowed on her neighbors, 
it must ascend to heaven, to the "giver of 



thickets, over logs and rocks, frightening the every good and perfect gift." Among those, 
animals from their dens, when suddenly theirjthat *' rejoiced with those that rejoiced," was 
attention was attracted by the barking of the, a youth a year older than Laura, who awk- 
dogs before them, followed by terrific howling wardly endeavored to conceal his gladness in 
and yelling. The men drew nearer and ap- a guccession of crimson blushes. He has no 
preached the spot from whence the sound, cause now to blush, for he has by his integrity 
proceeded, and to their astonishment and hor- obtained the confidence and popular voice of 
ror, th^y saw their dogs batding with a most; his district, and the heart and hand of the once 
formidable wolf, while a few feet from them | lost 6hild, Laura Porter. 
was discovered Laura's bonnet, rent in several — 



places. Their anxiety was now the most 
painful as they expected soon to discover the 
mutilated condition of the once interesting 
Laura. The wolf having turned from the ap- 
pearance of the men with their lights, was 
overcome by the dogs, and lay extended in 
the last struggles of death. Soon after this 
eneounter one of the dogs came to Capt. 
Porter, fawning upon him, then whining, set 
off in another direction. He followed the dog 
a few yards, where he beheld the body of his 
daughter lying apparently lifeless. He sounded 
a short shrill blast upon his horn, and sank 
down by the body of his child, almost as in- 
sensible as herself. The w,elcome signal was 
answered along the line, and re-echoed back 
by the craggy mountain. The men were soon 
assembled around the father and the daughter, 



REMARKABLE CASE Of CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

BRADFORD THE INKEEPER. 

Jonathan Bradford kept an inn in Ox- 
fordshire, on the London road to Oxford. He 
bore a respectable character. Mr. Hayes, a 
gentleman of fortune, being on his way to 
Oxford on a visit to a relation, put up at Brad- 
ford's. He there joined company with two 
gentlemen, with whom he supped, and in 
conversation unguardedly mentioned that he 
had then about him a considerable sum of 
,money. In due time they retired to their re- 
spective chambers ; the gentleman to a two- 
bedded room, leaving as is customary with 
many, a candle burning in the chimney corner. 
Some hours after they were in bed, one of 
the gentlemen being awake, thought he heard 
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a deep groan ia an adjoining chamber; and 
this being repeated, he sofdy awoke his friend. 
They listened together, and die groans in- 
creasing as of one dying and in pain, they 
both instantly arose, and proceeded silently to 
the door of the next chamber, from which the 
groans had seemed to come. The door being 
ajar, they saw a light in the room. They 
entered, but it is impossible to paint their 
consternation on perceiving a person weltering 
in his blood in the bed, and a man standing 
over him with a dark lantern in one hand, 
and a knife in the other ! The man seemed 
as much petrified as themselves, but this terror 
carried with it all the appearance of guilt. 
The gendeman soon discovered that the mur- 
dered person was the stranger with whom 
they had that night supped, and that the man 
who was standing over him was their host. 
They seized Bradford directly, disarnaed him 
of his knife, and charged him with being the 
murderer. He assumed by this time the air 
of innocence, positively denied tbe crime, and 
asserted that he came there with the same hu- 
mane intentions as themselves ; for that, hear- 
ing a noise, which was succeeded by a groan- 
, ing^ he got out of bed, struck a light, armed 
himself with a knife for his defence, and had 
but that minute entered the room before them. 
These assertions were of little avail ; he was 
kept in close custody till the morning, and 
then taken before a neighboring justice of the 
peace. Bradford still denied the murder, but 
with such apparent indications of guilt, that 
the justice hesitated not to make use of this 
extraordinary expression on writing his mitti- 
mus, "Mr. Bradford, either you or myself 
committed this murder." 

This remarkable affair became a topic of 
conversation to the whole country, Bradford 
was condemned by the general voice of every 
company. In the midst of all this predeter- 
mination, came on Uie assizes of Oxford. 
Bradford was brought to trial ; he pleaded not 
guilty. Nothing could be stronger than tlie 
evidence of the two gentlemen. They testi- 
fied to the finding Mr. Hayes murdered in 
his bed. Bradford at the side of the body 
with a light and a knife,*and that knife, and 
the hand which held it bloody. They slated, 
that, on their entering the room, he betrayeJ 
all the signs of a guilty man ; and that, but a 
few minutes preceding, they had heard the 
groans of the deceased. 

Bradford's defence on his trial was the 
same as before ; he had heard a noise ; he sus- 
pected that some villany was transacting ; he 
struck a light, snatched up the knife, the only 
weapon at hand tp defend himself, and entered 
the room of the deceased. He averred that 
the terrors he betrayed were merely the feel- 



ings natural to innocence, as well as guilt, on 
beholding so horrid a scene. The defence, 
however, could not'but be considered as weak 
contrasted with the several powerful circum- 
stances against him. Never was cifoumstan- 
tial evidence so strong, so far as it went. 
There was litde need for comment from the 
judge in summing up the evidence ; no room 
appeared for extenuation, ^nd the pitsoner 
was declared guilty by the jury witliout their 
even leaving the box. 

Bradford was executed shortly after, still 
declaiing that he was not the murderer, nor 
privy to the murder, of Mr. Hay^, but he died 
disbelieved by all. 

Yet were these assertions not uhtrue ? The 
murder was actually committed by the foot- 
man of Mr. Hayes; and tlie assassin, iipme- 
diately on stabbing his master, riiled his 
pockets of his money, gold watch, and snufF 
box, and then escaped back to his own* room. 
This could scarcely have been efi!ected, as 
after-circumstamJes showed, more than two 
seconds before Bradford's entering the unfor- 
tunate gentleman's chamber. The world owes 
this information to a remorse of conscience on 
the part of the footman (eighteen months after 
the execution of Bradford) when laid on a bed 
of sickness. It was a death-repentance, , and 
by that death the law lost its victim. 

It were to be wished that this account could 
close here, but there is more to be told- Brad- 
ford, though innocent of the murder, and not 
even privy to it, was nevertheless a murderer 
in design. He had heard, as weU as the 
footman, what Mr. Hayes had declared at 
supper, as to the having a sum of money 
about him ; and he went to the chamber of 
the deceased yrith the sanre dreadful intentions 
as the servant. He was struck with amaze- 
ment on beholding himself anticipated in the 
crime. He could not believe his senses ; and 
in turning back the bed-clothes to assure hitn- 
self of the fact, lie in his agitation dropped his i 
knife on the bleeding body, by which imeikir 
both his hands and . the weapon becari» 
bloody. These circumstances Bradford ac- 
knowledged to the xletgymm who attended' 
him after sentence, ^but who, it is extremely, 
probable, would not believe then* at the tirae.^ 
Besides the graver lesson to be drawn fjoom 
this extraordinary case, in. which we behildi 
the simple intention of ^crimei (?o signally anAi 
wonderfully punished, these events furoish a< 
striking warning against the careless, and, it 
may be, vain display of money or other pro- 
perty in strange places. To heedlessness on 
this score, the unfortunate Mr. Hayes fell a 
victim. The temptation, we have seen, 
proved too strong for two pei-sons out of the 
few who lieard his ill-timed disclosure. 
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For the Visiter. 
THE MAIDEN'S WISH 

BT S. DICATUB AKDBRSOIT. 

Gire me a home beneath the vine 

I loved in infancy, 
WhoBe branches oft I used to twine 

In hours of careless glee. 
The flowers that grew in beauty there 

A sister used to tend, 
Rich with the perfume of that air 

Where all their odors blend. 

No cloud to mar that sunny clime, 

Of storied love and song. 
Beneath whose skies in early time 

We met, a laughing throng — 
We met beside the gushing stream. 

Or gamboPd o'er the jilain. 
When life was like the happy dream 

Of some long treasui*ed strain. 

Give me again those scenes of mirth. 

Of childhood's cloudless days. 
Those times when every joy has birth. 

Fraught with their gem-like rays — 
A home beneath those radiant skies 

Where pass'd my earliest hours. 
Where bloom'd the flowers of thousand dies, 

Within my native bowers. 

The cottage and the moss-clad seat 

Where oft at eve we've met, 
Link'd with their vision'd memories sweet, 

Are all remembered yet. 
The rock beside the river's brink. 

The walk within the glen. 
The haunted wave we stoop'd to drink. 

And words but whisper'd then. 



The streamlet dancing in the ^hade, 

Aneath the ancient tree. 
Where lover oftimes met his maid 

In love's idolatry. 
When from the distant hill-side far. 

Comes faint the night bird's song. 
In vespers to some beaming star 

That shines amid the throng. 

And he whose every smile was joy. 

Whose looks are treasured now. 
Nor time nor distance can destroy 

The image of that brow — 
Give me a home with him, beside 

The mountains loved of yore 
To wander o'er them by his side, 

I will not wish for more. 



For the Visiter. 
THE BROKEN HEART, 

while she could sigh or weep, there still was hope 

I'hat life would last; , 
But these appendages of grief are gone- 
Keen feeling's past. 

Dropp'd is the last cold tear, the last sigh drawn 

From heart's deep urn ; 
All earthly hope hath fled ; — and ne'er to her 

Can it return. ' 

Among the living, still she seems to live ; 

She's seen to smile — 
And yet the fatal truth to her is known, 

Heart's dead the while. 

Yet there is love for her — ^but not from earth — 

She looks above ; 
Soon in the everlasting arms she'll prove 
That *« God is Love." 

C. M. 



" In order to love mankind— expect but 
litde from them ; in order to view their faults, 
without bitterness, we must accuatom our- 
selves to pardon them, and to perceive that 
indulgence is a justice which frail humapity 
has a right to demand from wisdom. Now 
nothing tends more to dispose us to indul- 
gence, to close our hearts against hatred, to 
opm them to the principles of a humane 
and soft morality, than a profound knowledge 
oi the human heart. Accordingly, the wisest 
men have always been the most indulgent." 



Thb Dewdrops. — A child, one too wise 
and good for this world, saw on a summer's 
morning that the dewdrops did not lie and 
glitter upon the flowers, for the angry sun 
came in its might, and dried them up, and 



they were seen no more. Soon a rainbow 
was seen in the clouds, and his father told 
him, "There are the dewdrops over which 
thou didst grieve, and they now shine in 
splendor in heaven, and no foot can crush 
them : and remember, my child, if thou va- 
nishest soon from earth, it will be to shine 
in heaven." 



Religion is an ennobling principle. It 
tells us that we are of a divine origin, and lie 
in the arms of a universal Providence; that 
we are connected with immortal powers by 
our dependance, and with an immortal life 
by our hopes and our destiny. It sets at a far 
higher elevation than could else bo thought 
of, the dignity of our race, and the worth of 
the intelligence that is within us." 
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For the Visiter. 
THE MAN OF THE WORLD. 

iCont^ued from page 115.) 

My next situation as I hinted in the last 
chapter) was in the capacity of an assistant 
teacher in a private school, and as this was 
a post where some of the most important re- 
flections are apt to be engendered, I shall 
dwell longer on this period of my history than 
I have done on the previous portions. 

As a teacher I soon discovered that my at- 
tainments were superficial. I had skipped 
on through grammar, history, geography, 
arithmetic, algebra, Italian, French, Greek, &c. 
and yet was frequently puzzled in the very 
rudiments, by boys not ten years old, but who 
were learning what they did learn thoroughly — 
and here let me 4^use a moment to relate a 
few facts, not ve^ foreign to my tale. 

My friend Erastus Honor, was an example 
of the class of people whose education is de- 
nominated superficial— a great reader from his 
very childhood, every book that fell into his 
reach was seized upon, and rather devoured 
than. perused; having a retentive memory, 
he seemed au fait" on all subjects, and the 
plaudits of his friends, made him think that 
he was actually so. 

" What a pity to bring him up to a trade," 
said one. 

" And with his fine intellects," said another. 

" Make a preacher of him," rejoined a third. 

And thus yea? after year wore on, and he 
was nothing. At last the death of his father 
compelled him to turn his attention to some 
meaiis of obtaining a livelihood, and liking 
thehfe of a clergyman, he waited on the bishop 
to obtain his sanction to enter the college 
preparatory to becoming a minister. 

After some conversation in which he was 
asked whether a desire for the good of man- 
kind, or a mere temporal consideration induced 
his application, the Bishop examined him 
touching his knowledge of the studies laid 
down by the canon. 

The well-read man was thunderstruck to 
discover that three or four years of intense 
Btudy were requisite to prepare him, even to 
pass a college examination, however, to col- 
lege he went — the first year he kept pretty 
close to the regular routine of duty— the second 
Jeen him a suitor. His Hebrew was neglect- 
Jd for Byron, his pen was employed in writing 
ionnets to his mistress, his time consumed in 
Jopying music for her piano, and in accom- 
Janying her upon the flute; his music and 
wetry were extdled, his intended sermons 
ipoken of ; but study had become irksome to 
me who could already touch the heart with 
(trains of beauty and melody. His tutors cen- 
ured him— his rcsply wj» to the effect that he 



who could find diamonds on the surface, need 
not dig like a slave in the mine. 

He left college (or he might have been ex- 
pelled) and returning to the city, was employ- 
ed as a book-keeper, but his lamentable igno- 
rance of the details of business again impaired 
his usefulness, and he has gone from one situ- 
ation to anothe/, till you may see him now 
penniless and forgotten, a slave where he might 
have been the lord. 

While here, I formed a set of rules for the 
government of youth, which I shall 'give for 
the benefit of all whom it may concern. 
1st. Keep your own temper. 
2d. Never promise a punishment you do 
not mean to inflict. 

3d. Set in your own manner and person an 
example, of whatever you wish your scholars 
to follow, morality, truth,^diligen(ee, politeness 
and neatness in attire; let whatever is done be 
done well — quality before quantity. Turning 
from this picture of a good teacher, let me give 
a sketch. 

Mr. Theodore Ushville some years since 
opened a school in a fashionable street iii New 
York, which was soon crowded with the 
youths of some of the wealthiest families in 
the city, and even at this day, numbers many 
patrons who pay liberally for the servile ho- 
mage of the worthless tutor — forgetting that 
they are intrusting the education of their 
sons to a man who cannot teach them one 
noble or generous feeling without subjecting 
his lessons to an unpleasant corrollary by a 
comparison with his own mean and sordid ac- 
tions. And what were the arts by which he 
raised his school? abject cringing, bought 
pufis, handsome furniture, flaming advertise- 
ments, and showy iijstead of solid learning. 

My poor friend Sent his only son to this se- 
minary, as soon as he could speak plain, 
and in a few years the boy was pronounced a 
prodigy. His writing, speaking and gesticu- 
lation, drew plaudits from his fond mother, 
and the hard names he had picked up in a rapid 
view of the sciences, were cited as proofs of 
of a knowledge beyond his years — pity they 
did not look deeper — for but little fruit was 
to be found among the superabundant foliage-^ 
and the very flowers on the tre* of knowledge 
wer6 barren. 

At fifteen years of age, the bright and beau- 
tiful boy was transferred to the counting house 
of his father; morality had been forgotten in 
his education, the money drawer was too often 
open before him, and he took at first small, 
afterwards larger sums of money, which ill 
got was always ill spent. Theatres, balls, 
taverns, and gambling houses, opened their 
portals to the victim of a superficfal education, 
and as he had no resources in the treasures of 
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a well-stored mind, were again and again re- 
sorted to, and each time he broke the com- 
mandment, " thou shalt not steal." At length 
the suspicions of his father were awakened, 
and, dreadful, discovery his only son was 
caught in the act of thieving. 

None but those who have set all their hopes 
and affections on one object, and seen them 
blighted at the very time that they looked 
forward n^ost ardently to their completion, 
can imagine the heart-rending distress of the 
afflicted parent at the discovery of his son's 
guilt. Hours were spent in solilude, mourn- 
ing over such early depravity, nor would sleep 
visit the couch of the heart-stricken parent, for 
conscience was there with her galling tongue 
to reproach him with neglect in the superin- 
tendance of his son's religious and moral in- 
sfrpction, and want of care in selecting a 
teacher. 

Time ^that changeth all things, partially re- 
stored the peace of mind of poor W — , 
and his son was once more received into favor, 
but short was his interval of calm. He had 
" sown the wind to reap the whirlwind," and 
had yet to learn — 

** How keener than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless cnild/' 

A month had scarcely passed since William 
hJid received the pardon of his parent, when 
he was pne morning sent to the bank of Ame- 
rica with a check for $100, an hour elapsed 
and he had not returned, half an hour more and 
the anxious father was at the bank ; the 
check had been cashed, but his son was 
gone. Night came, but no William returned, 
for he had sailed for Baltimore, whither we 
will now follow him. ^ 

They were almost in sight of land, when 
the wind chopped round and became contrary, 
for several days they were driven about upon 
the coa^t unable to land till tlieir provisions 
failed them, and the gale increased to such a 
degree that they were obliged to scud before it 
till they were more than one thousand miles 
from tlieir destined port. 

And now in what a dreadful situation was 
the conscience-stricken lad, worn to a skeleton 
with hunger and fatigue, their vessel at the 
mercy of the rade waves that broke in quick 
succession over them, while the winds whistled 
among the bare masts and rigging, each blast 
louder and louder than the one before, threat- 
ening yet still witholding a destruction that 
«eemed inevitable — but hark, a cry of joy, a 
sail is seen, 'tis coming nearer, and^et what 
boat could live in such a sea, alas it comes but 
to mock them with hopes impossible to be 
fulfilled, and to render them still more despe- 
rate. 

Thus they were borne on by wind and 



tide for hours and hours, till the storm had 
spent its fury, when they were becalmed, and 
found themselves perishing with hunger and 
thirst, beneath a tropical sun. They died one 
by one like madmen, till only three were left, 
and then they quenched their thirst in the 
blood of their fellow-men, till at length a light 
breeze springing up, they again strove to reach 
the nearest port, but their attenuated frames 
were insufficient to hoist the mainsail, and one 
by one, the other two were called to their 
eternal home. 

What a thing is the majestic solitude of the 
ocean, when neither cloud, nor land, nor aught 
that hath life or niotion is visible as far as 
eye can reach, but how awful does tliat soli- 
tude become, when the fear of impending 
death is present to our minds, and his last 
victims are laying at our (eeW Poor boy, his 
fate was hard, he wept, he cal),ed upon his 
father and his mother, but they could not hear, 
and he laid himself down to die. 

I know not how long he might have been 
in this situation, but his strength was gone, 
even his vision had failed him, when uncouth 
hands aroused him, and as he displayed a 
litde life, he was nursed and saved from death 
by those not used to deal thus kindly m\k 
mankind, for they were pirates who had seen 
the ship and seized her for the s^e of 
plunder. 

No sooner had his limbs recovered suffi- 
cient strength to enable him ta work, than he 
was employed as one of the crew, and made 
the witness of scenes at which the ched£ 
grows pale only to think upon, and thdugh 
his heart revolted at the sight of blood and 
cruelty, he was made the unwilling agent of 
the fiends in their work of death and plunder. 
(To be c&niinued.) 



LEGHORN-STRAW HATS. 

Through many parts of the New England 
states, the braid is collected by agents who pass 
through the country at regular periods. Al- 
most every farm or cottage, with a small en- 
closure supplies these agents with a few yards 
of braid. The industry of the little girls are 
encouraged, while they are enabled to sup- 
ply themselves with the fine * notions' their 
taste may desire. The braid is sUlterwards 
sewed at different factories, near some ready 
market, like that of Boston. 

The Leghorn hats are manufactured in dif- 
ferent parts of Italy, and have received the 
name from the city of Leghorn, the j^ace from 
which they are exported. 

In most parts of Tuscany, in the vale of 
Arno, the peasants may be seen at their doors 
plaiting their straw, enjoying the refreshing 
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air, happy as the most wealthy gentlemen of 
the nation. 

The wheat is cultivated for the straw on 
the pooresi, thinnest, sandy and gravelly earth 
that can be had. This is necessary to obtain 
the straw in as fine a state as possible, and 
where the soil is too strong, the grain is sown 
thickly (20 bushels to the acre) while the 
grain selected for seed is the top end; that being 
small and of the most inferior kind. 

From this hint, our farmers should sew the 
middle berries, they being the fairest, if they 
wish to improve the graiti. 
' The straw is pulled while in a green state, 
and afterwards . bleached by exposure to the 
dews and sun. Rain spoils its whiteness, and 
obliges them to color such straw black. The 
peasants wear these round black hats, orna- 
mented with bunches of feathers. 

The bleaching operation is completed in a 
large box, free from any kind of metal, having 
a chaffing dish in the centre, on which is kept 
-sulphur burning for three or four days. 

The plaiting of the straws is commenced 
with five straws, and gradually increased to 
nine, at which time the crown is completed. 

The hats are polished by rubbing them al- 
ways in the same direction with pieces of hard 
wood formed like a shuttle. 

In the bottom of Leghorn hats, pencil marks 
may be seen denoting their quality. 

In Kent county, England, these hats are 
m^de nearly equal to those of Italy. 

The village of Benenden, is nearly support- 
ed by the manufacture of straw hats. 

From present appearances in some parts of 
the Eastern States, we may expect a sufficient 
supply of the straw and willow hats. Already 
they have commenced cultivating the willow 
for this purpose. The yellow willow will 
prove more advantageous to the east country 
in 1843, than has the morus multicaulis 
of 1839. C. 



k DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY. 

Nearly eight hundred years were past and 
gone, since the Arabian invaders had sealed 
the perdition of Spain, by the defeat of Don 
Roderick, the last of her Gothic kings. 
Sin«e that disastrous event, kingdom after 
kingdom had been gradually recovered by 
the Christian princes, until the single, but 
powerful, territory of Granada, alone remain- 
ed under domination of the Moors. 

This renowned kingdom was situated in 
the southern part of Spain, bordering on 
the Mediterranean sea, and defended on the 
land side by lofty and rugged mountains, 
locking up within their embraces, deep, rich, 
md verdant valleys, where the sterility of 



the surrounding heights was repaid by prodi- 
gal fertility. The city of Granada lay in the 
centre of the kingdom, sheltered as it were 
in the lap of the Sierra Nevada, or chain of 
snowy mountains. It covered two lofty hills, 
and a deep valley which divides them, through 
which flows the river Darro. One of these 
hills was crowned by the royal palace and 
fortress of the Alhambra, capable of contain- 
ing forty thousand men within it walls and 
towers. There is a Moorish tradition, that 
the king who built this mighty pile, was 
skilled in the occult sciences, and furnished 
himself with gold and silver for the purpose^ 
by means of alchemy. Ceitainly, never was 
there an edifice accomplished in a superior 
style of barbaric magnificence ; and the 
stranger who, even at the present day, wan- 
ders among its silent and deserted courts, 
and ruined halls, gazes with astonishment at 
its gilded and fretted domes and luxurious 
decorations, still retaining their brilliancy 
and beauty in defiance of the ravages of time. 

Opposite to the hill on which stood the 
Alhambra, was its rival hill, on the summit 
of which was a spacious plain, covered with 
houses and crowded with inhabitants. It was 
commanded by a fortress called the Alcazaba. 
The declivities and skirts of these hills were 
covered with houses to the number of seventy 
thousand, sepa^-ated by narrow streets and 
small squares, according to the custom of 
Moorish cities. The houses had interior 
courts and garden^s, refreshed by fountains 
and running streams, and set out with oranges, 
citrons, pomegranates, so that as the edifices 
of the city rose above each other on the sides 
of the hill, they presented a mingled appear- 
ance of city and grove, delightful to the eye. 
The whole was surrounded by high walls, 
three leagues in circuit, with twelve gates, 
and fortified by a thousand and thirty tow- 
ers. The elevation of the city, and the 
neighborhood of the Sierra Nevada crowned 
with perpetual snows, tempered the fervid 
rays of summer; so that, while other cities 
were panting with the sultry and stifling heat 
of the dog-days, the most salubrious breezes 
played through the marble halls of Granada. 

The glory of the city, however was its vega 
or plain which spread out to a circumference 
of thirty-seven leagues, surrounded by lofty 
mountains. It was a vast garden of delight, 
refreshed by numerous fountains, and by the 
silver windings of the Xenil. The labor and 
ingenuity of the Moors had diverted the 
waters of this river into thousands of rills and 
streams, and difltised them over the whole 
surface of the plain. Indeed, they had wrought 
up this happy region to a degree of wonderful 
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prosperitj, aod took a pride in decorating it, 
as if it bad been a favorite mistress. Tbe 
bills were clothed with orchards and vine- 
yards, the valleys embroidered with gardens, 
and tbe wide plains covered with waving 
grain. Here were seen in profusion the 
orange, the citron, the fig, and pomegranate, 
with great plantations of mulberry trees, from 
which was produced the finest silk. The 
vine clambered from tree to tree; the grapes 
hung in rich clusters about the peasant's cot- 
tage, and the groves were rejoiced by the per- 
petual song of the nightingale. In a word, so 
beautiful was the earth, so pure the air, and 
80 serene the sky, of this delicious region, 
that the Moors imagined the paradise of their 
Prophet to be situated in that part of the 
heaven which overhung the kingdom of Gra- 
nada. 



REORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY- 

We have received a work of 480 pages, on 
tbe Social Destiny of Man," or association 
and reorganization of industry, by Albert 
Brisbane, and published by C. F. Stolmeyer, 
No. 65 south Third street. Its doctrine is 
that, *'our evils are socio/, not political;'^ 
Political evils are the result of the false or- 
ganization of Society." 

The object of this work is to convince 
mankind that their best interests would be 
obtained by combined associations, of fami- 
lies numbering twelve or fifteen hundred 
individuals. As in proof of the theory, we 
are referred to the prosperity of Banking, 
Insurance, mercantile, manufacturing, and 
other companies. The author explains where- 
in time, money and labor, would be saved 
if his system should be adopted — and that a 
greater degree of happiness would be the re- 
sult. 

The spirit of emulation should be en- 
couraged. 

**Notbing developes such energy in the in- 
dividual as corporate rivalry or emulation ; 
this passion, so universal, is one of the roost 
powerful spiings of action in the human 
soul. In the mechanism of the Series, we 
find first, emulation between members of 
Groups, each of whom strives to excel in bis 
part then come higher rivalries, the rivalry 
of Group with Group, of Serie with Serie, 
of Phalanx with Phalanx, State even with 
State, and Nation with Nation. Arrived at 
this point, we see these collective emulations 
producing the most brilliant results. We 
find here and there some examples of these 
national rivalries in the present order of things: 
the nations of Europe strive to excel in the 
discipline and perfection of their armies^ 



and there exists a marked rivalry between 
England and this country in ships and steam- 
boats. 

The lustre, imparted to the fine-arts in 
Italy in the sixteenth century, is attributable 
in a great measure to this stimulant; the lead- 
ing cities then had their schools of painting, 
each with its peculiar excellence, at tbe head 
of which were the great painters of that day ; 
Raphael at Rome; Michael ^Angelo at Flo- 
rence ; Titian at Venice ; and Leonardo Da 
Vinci at Milan. These different schools were 
mutually benefited by studying the particular 
excellehce which each had attained; and to 
this noble emulation do we owe those magni- 
ficent works of art, which have been, and I 
ever will be the admiration of the world. 
The dignity and elevation communicated to 
art by this collective rivalry, are well express- 
ed in the words of Correggio, who on con- 
templating one of his grandest compositions, 
exclaimed : " / also am a painter J^^ 

We have not had an opportunity yet of 
investigating the author's theory, but we 
would recommend it to the notice of those 
who possess time and talent, to do it justice. 

Once, while we were in company with the 
author, he explained in part his system of 
regenerating or reorganizing mankind, and 
we were favorably impressed with the gen- 
tleman's intellectual acquiremements, but in- 
clined to believe in the practibility of sud- 
den innovations in society, which is opposed 
to all former precedents. Jle philosophizes 
upon man, without seemingly, to understand 
his stubborn selfish nature. 

One quotation more from his book will 
sufliice for this time. 

" This is the first, the only theory which 
has appeared upon Association ; if you reject 
it, invent a better one; and — if you cannot, 
before condemning it, await its trial." 

Religion. — ^It points to an impartial Sove- 
reign, before whom the high and low, they 
who govern, and they who serve, stand on 
the common level of humanity. It mantaios 
just those truths which exalt the poor in 
spirit, and the depressed in circumstances, 
and bring down the haughty imaginations of 
those who would lord it over their fellows. 
It shows so many respects, in which we are 
alike and dependant, as to forbid presumption 
on one side ; and, on the other, so many cir- 
cumstances by which we are alike distin- 
guished, as to raise the lowest abov« base 
compliances. 



Never hire cw man to do work which you 
can do yourself. 
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THE HIDDEN CASKET. 

Oswald stood fixed and motionless for an 
interval^ then heaving a deep sigh, like a per- 
son recovering from a swoon, he flting him- 
self into a seat, and covered his face with both 
hands. 

Mathilde had hitherto been kept i^ilent by 
the delicate consciousness of a tenderness that 
feared to betray itaelf by the warmth of its 
emotions. Perhaps, too, she was not sorry 
to have an opportunity of observing the eflfect 
"Which the taie of her death would produce on 
the man whom, spite of her efforts to subdue 
a passion , which she considered as inimical to 
her peace, and derogatory to her honour, she 
still continued to love With the fondest affec 
tion. But accusing herself of cruelty in thus 
prolonging an unnecessary torment, she arose, 
and softly approaching him, pronounced his 
name.-^He started at the sound, and darted 
an eager look around him. Her tears and 
emotion fixed his attenjlion ; he gazed wildly 
on her ; whilst she, still advancing, sunk upon 
his shoulders, and exclaimed, ** Oh Oswald ! 
ivill you not know me ?" 

Though her voice vibrated to his heart, he 
seemed afraid to credit the evidence of one 
sense, which seemed so strongly contradicted 
by another ; and shrinking froni her, contin 
ued to gaze on her face with wild and compll 
•eated emotions. 

•'Oh Oswald!" cried she, "the tale you 
have heard was fictitious. Can this disguise 
conceal me ? "Will you not acknowledge — 
will you not speak to me ?" 

" Mathilde, cried Oswald, folding her pas 
sionately to his breast. The sensibility of 
both was, for a period, too exquisite — ^^too pow 
erful to admit of words. They remained si 
lent, and bathed in each other's tears, till an 
impulse of delicacy disengaged Mathilde from 
the arms of Oswald. 

" Oh Mathilde ! why are you thus altered ? 
why this strange disguise ? Why did that bar- 
barous Irishman forge that infernal falsehood 
to distract me ?" 

" He is not barbarous," said Mathilde ; " the 
tale of my death was framed for my preserva- 
tion. Ohi I have much to tell you." 

** And I long, yet dread to hear it. Oh Ma- 
thilde f ' looking mournfully on her, ** you are 
Vol. 7.-.N0. 9. 



strangely altered by Uiis vile disguise ! som^ 
dreadful persecution oWiged you to assume it." 

" You shall hear all my story," said Ma- 
thilde, " but not at present ; I am scarcely less 
astonished at your appearance than you a^^e at 
mine. What fortunate accident conducted you 
hither?" 

" Hereafter^you shall know ; but now I can 
think of nothing but yourself. Oh Mathilde ! 
had you followed my counsel, how much af-* 
fliction would have been spared to both. But 
at length, my lovely friend, tell me your scru- 
ples are vanished — -tell m^ you will at length 
suffipr me to conduct you to your Louisa." 

This conversation recalled to the memory 
of Mathilde an idea which she reproached her- 
self with being to little apt to remember^ that 
of Salignac* She hastily withdrew her hand 
from Oswald, and retired to her seat. The 
priest re-entered. 

** Father," said Mathilde, wiping away her 
tears, " cbngratulate me ; this gentleman is my 

friend, and " 

Pooh I and why didn't you tell me so be- 
fore? Wasn't it the most ridiculousest thing 
in the world of you, my jewel, to lit me keep 
bothering the ginlieman with that rigmarole 
story of your drowhding youiself, and iall to 
that, when you kpew it must be all hit up in 
my teeth, and I made a liar of! I saw well 
enough, Sir, that you were struck all of a heap ; 
and for sartin, if I had knowed what kindney 
you were of, Sir, I would not have said a word 
io mislest you ; but not knowing but you might 
be one of those divils of democrats, as they 
calls themselves, that are for turning every 
thing topsey turvey, I judged it more discreet- 
er not to lit you into our consarns." 

Oswald assured him with a benevolent 
smile, and a hearty shake by the hand, that he 
highly applauded his prudence ; then turned 
his eyes on Mathilde with a tender and anxious 
expression of the sorrow, that dimmed them 
with tears, whilst he gazed on her. The 
^ood ecclesiastic continued, meantime, to 
larangue in his usual style, but his rhapso^ 
dies were little attended to. 

I ought to have acquainted you with a 
piece of intelligence wliich will give you in- 
finite satisfaction," said Oswald to Mathilde. 

Within a few hours you will see your good 
and faithful friend, Madame Desmouliers." 
1 
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** Oh! Heaven," cried Mathilde, *' where 
did you quit her? Why did not yon tell me 
sooner?" 

Because I could think hut of one subject: 
your miraculous resuscitation engrossing ray 
thoughts too much to suffer them to wander to 
any other." 

"No wonder; in troth it was enough to 
set a body's wits a wool gathering, sure 
enough," cried O'Flanaegan. 

"But when, and where did you leave 
Madame Desmouliers?" said Mathilde; "what 
accident brought you hither ?" 

"Can you ask such a question, when you 
may so naturally suppose that your friend 
communicated to me the contents of your last 
letter?" 

" I imagined you had been in England." 

"I have been there, but could obtain no 
rest. Some strong impulsive feeling drove 
me back to France — curiosity perhaps. The 
doom of Louis seemed, for an interval, sus- 
pended, and powerfully influenced ray feel- 
ings." 

"And is the fate of this most unfortunate, most 
injured of men, decided ?" said Mathilde, with 
emotion. 

"Not publicly, but I fear irreversibly.— 
On my return to France, I had the mortifica- 
tion to find that the affairs of my friends had 
not iipprpved during my absence. Of those 
of your family, I shall say nothing ; but I was 
so unhappy as to find that Monsieur Desmou- 
liers had, by some imprudence, rendered him- 
self obnoxious to the prevailing faction ; and 
that both interest and address were requisite 
to extricate him from the difficulties in which 
he had embroiled himself, neither of which 
were fortunately wanting. Madame Desmou- 
liers seized this opportunity of urging her 
favorite plan of retiring to her eslate in the 
south of France. . She, was preparing for her|led 
departure, when your courier arrived; and 
when she had involved you in her plan, had 
a strong additional motive for precipitating its 
execution. 'W^hen she communicated to me 
your letter, on which," continued Oswald, 
looking down and sighing, " I shall make no 
comment, I must have had very little" gallantry, 
had I no stronger motive, had I not offered to 
attend her at least part of her journey, the de 
lay of which occasioned me excessive un 
easiness. My impatience urged me to be- 
gone, and I set out as an avant-courier to 
reconnoitre, and purposed proceeding directly 
to Montenville, where I hoped to make some 
discoveries before her arrival, which might 
contribute to accelerate our operations. You 
may judge how happy I find myself in the 
disappointment of this project." 

Mathilde expressed her impatience to quit 



a place where she had been exposed to so 
terrible an alarm, and where she could not di- 
vest herself of apprehension ; it was therefore 
agreed that Oswald should return with them 
to the next stage on the road to Paris, where 
he told them they might expect the arrival of 
Madame Desmouliers and her party, if she 
was ^ot there before them. 

The innkeeper came to inform them that 
the carriage was ready; and whilst he attended 
them to it, made an oration in what he called 
English, which language he probably pre- 
ferred, as being unintelligible to his wife, on 
whom he threw the entire blame of the ill 
treatment his guests had received. 

They proceeded to the next stage, where 
Mathilde perceived that Oswald's countenance 
expressed apprehension on finding that Ma- 
dame Desmouliers was not yet arrived. 
" You are alarmed," said Mathilde. 
" I confess I am not without uneasiKess on 
Desmouliers' account. I know the inveteracy 
of his enemies, and I dread their influence. 
But (continued he, after a pause) had any dis- 
agreeable circumstances occurred to prevent 
the execution of Madame Desmouliers' in- 
tention, she would have despatched a messen- 
ger to inform us of its disappointment." 

As they thus conversed , an equipage drove 
furiously through the street; and Mathilde, 
turning to the window, uttered a cry of joy, 
when she beheld her friend's carriage. Og- 
w^ald fl^w out to meet* Madame Desmouliers, 
and conduct her to Mathilde. 

Before she entered the roopa where Mathilde 
so anxiously expected her, the latter heard h«r, 
in a tone of chagrin, express her disappoint- 
ment to Oswald at finding him in that place, 
when she hoped he had been already at Mon- 
tenville. 

" Here," said he, turning to Mathilde as he 
i her into the room^ " is a youth who can 
give you all the intelligence you can desire 
respecting Mademoiselle de Roubigne." 

But it is more easy to conceive Madame 
Desmouliers' extreme astonishment, when the 
supposed youth, bursting into te^s, flew to 
her, and throwing bet arms about her neck, 
wept on her bosom, than to describe die com- 
plicated feelings of this generous friend, when 
she could be persuaded to believe that it was 
her own Mathilde who approached her under 
this impenetrable disguise. 

When their mutual sensations had a little 
subsided, Mathilde inquired for her father, 
and was informed that, though still in confine* 
ment, he was not treated wiQi severity. **Hi8 
imprisonment has undoubtedly been ihe work 
of some concealed enemy," said Mademoiselle 
Desmouliers, " whose treacherous infonna^- 
tion would probably have been fatal to -his 
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lifei had they not dso tended to criminate some 
other characters^ at present in hi^ estimation 
with the prevailing faction— a fortunate circum- 
stance to which he will owe his safety and his 
liberation." 

Mathilde next inquired for Monsieur Des- 
mouliers. 

** In respect to him," returned her friend, 
** I am as ignorant as yourself. Our English 
friend has no doubt informed you, that after 
his extricatiQU from the embarrassments in 
which his own imprudence had entangled him, 
he at leng^ consented to accompany me to my 
s^cient seat, Les EfHihes du Lac$ and fearful 
of some new storm, I hastened the prepara- 
tions for onr departure as much as possible. 
My being out of town, prevented my receiving 
your letter for some days. From your own 
fedings you may judge what mine must have 
been: suffice it to say» that the moments 
whSst my journey was deferred, appeared 
ages. Yet I confess I conceived that your 
apprehensions magnified your danger, and 
i^ould scarcely persuade myself that the man 
to whose protection your father had committed 
ymi, could possess such dauntless efirontery 
as to meditate the perpetration of any daring 
outrage." 

Mathilde shook her head. 

" M. Desmouliers approved, and seemed to 
shaire my impatience to fly to your assistance. 
It was, yon know, our plaja to carry you with 
us into our retirement, and yxm may imagine 
how great a mitigation of the rigors of our ex- 
ile we expected from our Mathilde's society. 

aUT generous Englishman arrived when al- 
ost every necessary arrangement was com- 
pleted ; and being informed of the nature of our 
project, immediately volunteered in the ser* 
▼ice. Exploits of this character (continued 
Madame Desmouliers with a smile) appear 
congenial with his nature; and the spirit of 
chivalry will never be extinguished whilst he 
can wield a sword in the defence of oppressed 
and pei»ecuted damsels. The ardor with 
with which this predominant passion inspired 
him was not to be restrained ; he set out before 
us, and promised to fwrocure us such intelli- 
gence as might regulate our conduct on our 
arrival at Montenville. On the following 
morning every thing was ready for our depar- 
ture; but Monsieur Desmouliers, from whom, 
after having .expected him with equal disquie- 
tude and impatience for several hours, I re- 
ceived a billet to inform me that an unexpected 
circumstance had prevented him from accom- 
panying me, which he requested might not 
postpone the execution of my intended plan, 
as he hoped to be able to overtake me before 
I could travel many leagues from Paris ; but 
as this circumstance was eventual, he begged 



I might not cherish any vain apprehensions if 
it should not take place. Thoijgh filled with 
a thousand anxieties by this note, I determined 
not to abandon my enterprize; and La Favriere 
who fortunately called to know whether we 
bad left town, was so moved to compassion 
by my visible distress, that he charitably 
ofiered to acxjompany me part of the way,'* 

"What!" said Mathilde, with more sui^ 
prise than picture, *' did he then accompany 
yoti hither ?" 

'* Yes^" answered Madame Desmouliers ; 
"he alighted at the. end of the street, and 
will be here immediately." 

" He nrnst npt see me in this disguise," 
said Mathilde; "it is already sufficiently 
intolerable to me; and his raiUery, which .1 - 
have not spirits to support, would render it 
still more insupportable. Besides, it would 
lead to explanations, whiob, with him, I am 
not inclined to enter into. I will spend the 
day in a private chamber; you may tell him 
I am fatigued, or indisposed, or what you 
please." 

" But surely," said Oswald with eagerness, 
" you need not have recourse to an expedient 
so disagreeable to your friends. Surely Ma- 
dame Desmouliers may contrive to restore you 
to your original form. You cannot conceive 
how this vUe transformation still shocks and 
astonishes me." 

" Indeed it is equally displeasing to me," 
said Madame Desmouliers ; "so let us retire, 
and we will try what's to be done." 

A trunk belonging to Madame Desmouliers 
was conveyed to a private apartment, whidi 
enabled that lady to equip Mathilde with a 
tolerable dishabille. The greatest ^difficulty 
in effecting her restoration to the jform which 
nature hsS bestowed on her, was that of 
cleansing %way the filth of the different com- 
positions with which the good priest had- so 
effectually contriv.ed to begrim her visage, 
that various applications and ablutions w^ere 
found necessary to restore it to its original 
color. She concealed her remaining tresses- 
beneath a large cap ; and when completely 
equipped, Madame Desmouliers, wiih the as- 
sistance of Oswald, conducted her out of the 
house by a back way, from whepce they 
passed to a lane which led to the highway, 
where, after waiting a quarter of an hour, a 
post-chaise arrived, in which were two of 
Madame Desmouliers's women; they put Ma- 
thilde into it, who thus returned in triumph to 
the inn, from whence no one had noticed the 
departure of the little youth, who had been 
brought thither by the priest: for the host and 
hostess of this inn were fortunately good sort 
of people, who gave themselves no farther 
trouble about their guests, tlian to see that they 
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were suitably attended to, and paid hand- 
somely for their accommodations. 

The surprise of La Farriere, in thus un- 
expectedly meeting. Mathilde, was extreme, 
and it was equalled by his pleasure ; for he 
was really good-natured, and particularly at- 
tached to her. 

The next morning Mathilde, who wished 
for a private opportunity of making her ac- 
knowledgments to the good priest, who, she 
knew, would immediately set out on hi9 
return, arose as soon as she awoke, and 
went to seek him. She found La Favriere alone 
in the parlor, who informed her that O'Flan- 
negan was gone out to walk with Oswald. 

*• I am glad of this opportunity of enquiring," 
said Mathilde, ** what you think of the ab- 
sence of M. Desmouliers? Though my 
friend conceals her uneasiness, I am convinced 
she is greatly alarmed at it." 

** The more fool she. Desmouliers would 
endure her absence much more philosophi- 
cally than he usually does her preseace, as 
she must be fully conscious.'' 

** But cannot you form some conjecture re- 
specting the ipcca§ion of his detention ?" 

Some affair of gallantry, I dare say. He 
is probably gone to make ajiittle tour with a 
theatrical princess, to whom he is avowedly 
partial." 

"Good heaven!" said Mathilde, ^ surely 
you jest ; surely a time like this — 

"Never was there a time when a litfle 
reasonable dissipation was more requisite. 
Public affairs have assumed a hue so sombre^ 
that some amusement is absolutely necessary 
to prevent us from becoming as splenetic as 
the devil, or our British neighbors. Apropos, 
this reminds me of a great deal I have to tell 
you about this Englishman and Salignac." 

"And Salignac!" • 

" Madame Desmouliers, I suppose, inform- 
ed you he was in Paris." 

" She did, but added no particulars." 

" I am afraid, though I have acted with the 
best intentions in the world, that I have been 
led by my zeal to serve you, to commit a faux 
pas. However, as an open confession is said 
to be good for the soul, I will disclose to you 
all my machinations ; and we will then lay 
our heads together to find a remedy for the 
evil, if not already irreparable." 

" You surprise and alarm me exceedingly," 
said Mathilde ; "pray explain yourself." 

"Why, you had been but a short time 
gone to Montenville, when Salignac arrived 
from the frontiers ; he had contrived to get 
himself sent with others who had brought de- 
spatches to the Convention. He was ss red 
hot as ever, and away he darted to your con- 
vent, where, having questioned one of the old 



dragons, who, it seems, used to act the con- 
venient part of a tatler for you (though you 
were too cunnmg to let me know any thing of 
the matter;) and the answers he drew from her 
by his interrogatories supplied abundant came 
of irritation to his inflammable passions " 

" What had she to relate that could displease 
him ?" 

" Oh ! a great deal indeed. The old sybil 
informed him that he had scarcely left Paris 
when his place was supplied by a very hand- 
some young Englishman, whose pietensions 
had been countenanced by Madame Desmou- 
liers and myself : that you constantly went to 
the house of your friend ; sometimes residing 
there for several days, for the purpose of 
meeting him; and that he several times visited 
you at the convent. That having a suspicion 
of the terms you were on, and infinite com- 
passion for your deserted lover, she determined 
through mere charity to him, to listen to your 
conversation, and overheard him several times 
press you very warmly to accompany him to 
England, to which you at length consented on 
the morning of the very day when " 

" Oh heaven !" interrupted Mathilde, "what 
could have induced her to forge so barbarous a 
falsehood?" 

" It was probably the mere misapprehension 
of ignorance; but don't break the ^lead of 
my narrative with your exclamations. You 
consented to accompany the En^^ishmaii as 
Madame Dragon informed Salignac, on the 
very day when your father, as she supposed, 
having received private intelligence of your 
clandestine correspondence, packed you off, 
at a moment's warning, to Montenville, to 
prevent the perpetration of the enormous crime 
you meditated, that of becoming the wife of 
a heretic (as if the good man cared one jot 
whose wife you became,) and as such, contri- 
buting to perpetuate an execrable race, that 
ought to be exterminated with fire and 
faggot. 

" I obtained an interview with Salignac, and 
endeavored to convince him, that you fead 
transferred your affection to Oswadd; I also 
strived to show him the folly of venting his 
rage against Oswald, or of thinking of you. 

" I see that I have made myself ridiculous!" 
said Salignac. 

"I am glad you are not quite blind!" 
said I. 

" Yes, I feel that my heart would unjustly 
vent on you— on every one, that indignation 
which should be reserved for her whose in- 
gratitude and inconstancy have thus exaspera- 
ted its feelings. I know it is her alone I should 
hate, if my heart would let me; and I will con- 
quer its disgraceful impulses, or break it in the 
attempt." 
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" With a deal more Quixotic lant, too in- 
coherent for recollection, and too insipid for 
repetition. This quondam knight of your's 
has a horribly thick skull of his own, Mathilde; 
he swallows every improbability with implicit 
faith." 

" When faith becomes an evidence of folly,", 
returned Mathilde, it reflects a heavy cen- 
sure on the persons we converse with." 

Ha ! as severe as ever, and as ungrateful 
too!" 

^ *' Well, pray proceed that I may know how 
to proportion my gratitude lo the extent of 
the obligations you have conferred on me." 

" Well, I used every argument I could 
devise to mitigate ihe wrath, and assuage the 
sufferings of this exacerbated spirit." 

" If Mathilde," said I, " has preferred this 
wandering Englishman, to whose character 
she must have been comparatively a stranger, 
to a person of yout uncommon merit, and 
acknowledged probity, I attempt not to palliate 
a conduct which is altogether indefensible. 
But, my good friend, such is the irreversible 
nature of the female sex ; and it is as vain and 
fruitless to quarrel with them for the versa- 
tility of their inclinations, as for the feminine 
weakness of their persons: the one is the de- 
bility 6f the body ; the other that of the 
mind." 



Mathilde perceived that the. cloud of disquiet- 
ude hung with a heaviness, increased by each 
passing moment, on the brow of her friend. Af- 
ter dinner, a council was called, and it was re- 
solved that Madame Desmouliers should, on 
the morrow, return to Paris in search of her 
fugitive. The course most suitable for Ma- 
thilde to pursue, next became the subject of 
deliberation. On many accounts it was not 
judged proper that she should return publicly 
to Paris ; her father had^before objected to it, 
for which it was supposed, he had sufEcient 
reasons. But how was she to be otherwise 
disposed of ? Oswald looked as if he could 
have answered the question ; but silence had 
been impotied on him. A convent was pro* 
posed, but to this jneasure Mathilde expressed 
insurmountable repugnance. 

Madame Desmouliers recollected a good 
woman, who had been many years her Jemme 
de chambrCy and having afterwards married, 
and kept a genteel house of lodging in Paris, 
whei« she imagined Mathilde might be pro- 
perly enough accommodated, and where, as 
her person was unknown, she might remain 
in perfect privacy till her father's release from 
confinem0nt should render concealment no 
longer necessary. Jt was judged, at least, 
that there could be no impropriety in adopting 
a plan which might be so easily changed, if 



** I deny the position," cried Salignac; ! Monsieur ^® Roubigne should signify his 
there are women who unite the wisdom of] wishes for that purpose; or if the return of 



our sex with the softness of their own; and 
heroic fortitude with feminine sensibility — 
such I once thought Mathilde." 

'* And what induced you," replied I, "if 
such a miracle existed, to imagine you had 
found it in her ? The poor girl, I dare say, 
had no idea of involving you in such a decep- 
tion. But such is the irrational blindness of 
passion, it bedaubs its favorite object with a 
thousand gaudy hues, and when the fading of 
the treacherous colors reveals to view the 
cracks and flaws beneath, gives way to rage, 
reviles and tramples on the fallen idol, and 
charges on it the crime and folly of its own 
misconceptions. Is this the conduct which 
manly candor would prescribe ? No, if Ma- 
thilde has been weak enough to prefer another 
to you, show yourself too wise to lament a 
ivoman whose levity of conduct evinced her 
unworthy youY regret, and seek in an union 
with a wiser and better partner, that domestic 
bappiness, which you may reasonably sup- 
pose her levity of temper would have for ever 
precluded." 

The hours of that day flew away swiftly. 
M^athilde regretted their rapid passage, and 
(ighed at the apprehension that they would 
xever be replaced by others of equal felicity. 
But Monsieur Desmouliers appeared not; and 



M. Desmouliers should enable his lady to ac- 
complish her first plan of carrying Matliilde 
with her to the southern provinces. 

Oswald, .as if determined not to lose one of 
the precious moments, which were brightened 
by the piesenee of Mathilde, quitted her not, 
for one instant of that happy day. Thus it- 
was not till the following morning that La 
Favriere foiAd an opportunity of repeating 
the sequel of his promised information. 

*' So far," continued La Favriere, " all 
went well ; I hoped Salignac's union would 
release you for ever from his importunate 
demands on your heart, and set yoii at liberty 
to dispose of it to better advantage. But 
the conclusion of my tale contains intelligence 
less desirable. If Salignac's marriage took 
place, I resolved to have the plieasure of 
writing the news to Oswald, nothing doubt- 
ing that it would soon be succeeded by ano- 
ther, on which, as well you know, I had long 
absolutely fixed mylheart." 

"From Oswald^iS unexpected return from 
Paris I drew a favorable presage. I flew to 
him with joy; he appeared equally glad to 
see me ; but when I spoke of you, though he * 
seemed sufficiently earnest to collect all pos- 
sible intelligence respecting you, he expressed 
himself with a coldness and reserve which 
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seemed to argue either a want of confidence, 
or a change of sentiments. I felt myself hurt 
at the alteration, more on your account 
my own. He was dressing, and happening to 
quit the room for a few minutes, I carelessly 
walked about expecting his return ; ^11, per- 
ceiving a picture-case lying in a drawer which 
had been left open, I was led to examine it by 
my curiosity, of which feminine quality, I 
confess dear Mathilde, I possess as large a 
proportion as any gf your sex. It was the 
portrait of a female, a lovely English woman, 
with whose features I was perfectly acquaint- 
ed ; yet I gazed a considerable time beifore I 
recoUeeted that it exactly resembled the 
charming English girl I had formerly seen so 
frequently with you at the convent." 

** What, Louisa Clarendon !" 

"Yes, Louisa Clarendon, whose picture I 
have so often seen you wear since her depar- 
ture. Both portraits are extremely similar; 
only that of Oswald's is drawn in a style some- 
what different, and has less soft simplicity of 
countenance, as this was done three or four 
years later, I suppose.^' 

"This is wonderful!" said Mathilde, stri- 
ving to conceal the quick emotion that darted 
to her heart. 

" I thought it so ; nor did what afterwards 
occurred diminish my surprise. When Os- 
wald returned, I determined to sift him a 
little ; I walked towards the drawer, and 
catching up the case, as if it had just then 
attracted my attention, *Some favorite mis- 
tress, 1 suppose, (said I) attempting to open 
it; but Oswald colouring violently, hastily 
snatched it from me. 

" Heyday ! what is the meaning of this ?" 
cried I ; " this case, I suppose contains the 
witch like semblance of some^ld withered 
demirep, whose knight thou aft ashamed to 
acknowledge thyself." 

"Perhaps so." 

" Lovers are generally abundantly vain of 
exhibiting the portraits of their mistresses 
when they are young and handsome." 

" Then I can assure you the original of this 
portrait is both." 

" I have only your word for that." 

" Nor can you have more. A mystery en- 
velopes this little angel, which no profane eye 
must penetrate." 

" Then you acknowledge you love her ?" 

" Yes, most tenderly— most devoutly !" 

"But you tremble, Mathilde. You are 
in." 

" Yes, yes, I am often ill," said Mathilde, 
scarcely conscious what she uttered. 

" I am sorry I have told you this circum- 
stance ; and yet I thought you ought to know 
it. Here I have made a fine piece of work of 



it, said I to myself, * like ar busy meddling 
blockhead as I am !' By irritating Salignac's 
than jealousy, I have widened a breach which I 
might easily have healed ; and thus perhaps 
essentijally injured poor Mathilde, whilst I 
endeavored to get her married to the man of 
her choice, who, it seems, has otherwise dis- 
posed of himself ;— >and as times and husbands 
go, SaUgnac, as sorry a dog as he is, might 
be better than none. 

Influenced by these wild considerations, 
I abruptly quitted Oswald, and posted to my 
own house in tSie intention of making all the 
reparation in my power for this unintentiondi 
injury ; and immediately wrote a long refcan- 
tation to Salignac, in which I have repre- 
sented you as lamenting his absence with the 
tender fidelity of a stock-dove, and like ano- 
ther Penelope, spurning from you every as- 
piring pretender, particularly the Englishman 
for whom I averred you had latterly con- 
tracted a most inveterate antipathy. In fine, 
if he is not absolutely married, and has a re- 
maining spark of affection for you, the letter 
I have written him is such a chef d^ceuvre^ 
such a miracle of eloquence, as must of neces- 
sity fan the latent flame to an absolute confla- 
gration. 

" As to Oswald, it was entirely by your 
own folly that you lost him ; and no one can 
censure his conduct. I suppose you sent let- 
ters by him to this Louisa, which in^odticed 
faim to her acquaintance, and gave them an op- 
portunity of falling in love with each other. 
But methinks the young lady must havef been 
pretty, coming to give him her picture on so 
short an acquaintance. However, the match 
may be made up by their families, as is often 
the case. 

Whilst the thoughtless La FaVriere thus gid- 
dily indulged his loquacity, belittle conceived 
the pain his words inflicted. Mathilde, un- 
able to reply, and unwilling to discover the 
anguish she could no longer conceal, abruptly 
quitted the room. She was called to break- 
fast, but sent an apology. Madame Desmou- 
liers went to her, and found her in tears. 

"Be not alarmed, my dear friend,'* said 
Mathilde, striving to smile, ''^I know I ought 
to be happy, and I shall soon think myself so; 
but my recent sufferings have strangely weak- 
ened my spirits ; and sometimes, when they 
recur suddenly to recollection, impress my 
mind with a horror which all my exertions 
cannot dissipate." 

Madame Desmouliers seemed satisfied with 
the apology. 

" I know the occasion of Mathilde^s neW 
chagrin," said La Favriere to her in a whisper, 
when she returned to the breakfast-room. 
I have been informing her of the probability 
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of ter haying been, ere now, jilted by Salignac. 
No wonder she should be afflicted ; her cir- 
cum^nces are -so uncomfortable, and her 
fstther such an unfeeling old tyrant ! we must 
somehow or other, contarive^ to get the poor 
child married and settled, and then she will be 
perfectly at ease." ^ 

Yet could Mathilde have doubted the evi- 
dence of cireumstahce^ so apparently decisive 
as those related hy La Favriere, there was an 
indescribable softness in Oswald's manner, 
which would have ^persuaded her that she 
alone possessed supreme ascendancy in his 
heart, 

His former avowal of affection ; the uneasi- 
ness he had complained of during his absence 
from France ; his immediate return to it; the 
fervor with which he had engaged in the plan 
for her deliverance ; and that ardor of impati- 
ence which had outrun the slower movements 
of her friend ; his deep affliction at her fancied 
death, and tender transport at the discovery 
that she still existed— were these then but the 
efiusions of that more generous, more exalted 
friendship so peculiar in its nature, and effi- 
cient in its operations — that bright Hesperian 
fruit which might be found only to ripen in 
such a luxuriant soil as the glowing soul of 
Oswald ? Perhaps, too, Louisa, instructed by 
her letters of her perilous situation, had herself 
incited- Oswald to fly to her relief and rescue ; 
for had he not avowed to La Favriere that he 
love4 Louisa most tenderly, mpst devotedly ? 



and could he have stooped to the meanness of tenderly embracing Mathilde, and promising to 



asserting a falsehood, where was the interest 
that eould have induced him to descend to it ? 

But though the mind oi Mathilde yielded, 
for the first time, to the malignance of a pas- 
sion, of all others possibly the most corrosive, 
and felt the vulture jealousy preying secretly 
on her heart, it was unembittered by that ma- 
levolence of envy which so usually envenoms 
the wounds that it inflicts. She forgot not the 
friend in the rival ; and amidst the tumults of 
% heart torn by conflicting passions, friendship 
for Louisa maintainad all its empire. 

The carriages were ready. Oswald met 
\f athilde with an s^ir of melancholy gloom, 
^hich he seamed to have caught fi»m herself. 

** Why," said she as he led her to the car- 
iage, ** why, if attached, if engaged to Louisa, 
lofis his heart still avow this unison with 
nine ?" 

Oswald rode, Madame Desmouliers, Ma- 
hilde, and La Favriere, travelled m the same 
arriage. The two former, occupied by un- 
deasant reflections, sat silent.; but the indefa- 
i^ble vivacity of the latter supported his spl- 
its in all conjunctures. One would imagine 
e had taken an oath against taciturnity, 
rhich he never practised except when asleep. 



It mattered little to him whether his cojupa" 
nions were dumb; if they were not absolutely 
deaf, he required no more-^he possessed the 
happy faculty . of being eternally sufficient to 
his own entertainment. 

On their way they met a servant, who had 
been despatched to Paris, to lea^n intelligence 
of M. Desmouliers, and they had the ntortifi^ 
cation to And that none respecting him cduld 
be obtained. La Favriere was the only per- 
son who preserved any portion of gaiety 
during this journey. It was late in the after- 
noon when they arrived in Paris. Madame 
Desmouliers sent her equipage to her hotel ; 
and getting with Mathilde, Oswald, and La 
Favriere, into a fiaere, drove directly to the 
house of the person with whom she had pro- 
posed to place Mathilde, where they luckily 
found the best apartments unoccupied. To 
hostess whose* name was La Mache, and 
whose fidelity had been long 'known to Ma- 
dame Desmouliers, Mathilde's secret was con- 
fided; and the latter, finding herself safely set- 
tled in handsome apartments in Paris, and 
under the protection of the most tender and at- 
tentive friends, experienced a degree of quiet 
and security, which she had long been a 
straiiger ; and had not the joy of her heart 
been repressed by some secret corrosive sen- 
sations, she would have felt herself uncom- 
monly happy. 

After an early supper, provided from a 
neighboring tavern, Madame Desmouliers, 



visit her early on the morrow, commended her 
fervently to the care of her good hostess, and 
departed, accompanied by La Favriere and 
Oswald. The latter, as he kissed Mathilde's 
hand, entreated permission to see her on the 
following da}i| to which she repUed, that he 
must address that request to her friend, as 
she could receive no visiters who came not 
accompanied by her. 

The plans concerted that night were exe- 
cuted next day. La Favriere went to the 
prison, wliere M. de Roubigne was confined^ 
whom he acquainted with Mathilde's return to 
Paris, present situation, and impatience to em- 
brace him: M. de Roubigne approved of 
what had been hitherto dene ; expressed much 
vexation at the disappointment of Madame 
Desmouliers's plan, in which, by his full 
consent, Mathilde had been included ; repre- 
sented the impropriety of her attempting to 
see him previous to his liberation; desired she 
should keep her arrival a secret ; and, as the 
ceremony cost him neither money nor trouble, 
sent a most cordial blessing to his amiable 
child, all of which La Favriere repeated to 
Mathilde with comments iif his usual style. 
Madame Desmouliers, faithful to her pro- 
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miae, came to arrange the hoiMehold of her 
yoaiig friead, and brought with lier the favorite 
woman of Mathilde, who had been prevented 
by ill health, from attending her in that un- 
happy expedition, in which Theresa had sup- 
plied her place. Mathilde received this faidi- 
M attendant with great satisfaction ; nor was 
she less delighted to find that the good Etienne 
bad been appointed to attend her^ As her ap- 
pearance might excite 'some curiosity in the 
neighborhood, it was determined that she 
should assume the name of Madaipe de Flori^ 
val, and pass for the wife of an officer absent 
on duty. 

Very shortiiy after Mathilde's arrival in Paris, 
she learned from La Favriere that his conjec- 
tures respecting M. Desmouliers had been ve- 
rified by the event. That the night preceding 
the day which had been appointed for leaving 
Paris, he had won a considerable sum of 
money at play, which he had instantiy deter- 
mined to devote to a tour of pleasure. '* But 
afraid, I suppose, of not being able to spend 
it fast enough by himself, he carried with him 
his Princess de Theatre, giving to the winds 
his wife, and all his household anxieties." 

«* Infatuated man !" said Mathilde. 

"Infatuated women, say rather," replied 
La Favriere, ''to retain a partiality for such 
a man," 

'* Why does she not divide, the remainder 
of her property with him," said Mathilde, 
" bid him an eternal adieu, and retire to some 
peaceful asylum, where she might enjoy the 
autumn of ^er life in tranquillity?" 

" Which peaceful asylum he would not vio- 
late so long as his allotted moiety reiAained 
unexhausted. Ah ! Mathilde, how little do 
you know the world ! Desmouliers wilt never 
totally abandon his wife whilst Ike retains any 
portion of the substantial charms which first 
captivated his affeclions. Those, once utterly 
dissipated, the infernal power may carry his 
cafa sposa with him lo hell, like another 
Proserpine; he will feel little temptation to 
ransack the lower regions, like the Thracian 
Bard, in quest of his lost bride ; and the old 
gentleman may enjoy his prize without ex- 
citing any inveterate spirit of rivalry in the 
foosom of this fashiormble husband." 

Madame Desmouliers bore this misfortune 
with her accustomed resignation ; she sup- 
pressed her chagrin, and forebore to lament 
a vexation which she knew - might be so 
justly laid to the charge of her own indiscre- 
tion. 

This affectionate friend devoted great part 
of her time to her young ward, and was often 
accompanied by Oswald ; but the hours which 
he and Mathilde |)assed in each other's so- 
ciety were clouded by dejection. Every con- 



versation, which discovered in a atrofager light 
the manly rectitude of mind, improved un&r- 
standing, and diffusive benevolence of Oswald, 
augmented her regret at their approaching se- 
paration, which sje knew to be inevitable, and 
which &he believed would be eternal. 

She had been but a few days in Paris when 
one morning, soon aflier she had risen. La Fav- 
riere rushed into her dressing room widi an 
air of hurry and importance, which announced 
extraordinary intelligence. But, ever more 
willing to speak than his friends could be to 
hear, he never agonized them with the tortures 
of protracted curiosity. 

** Dear, Mathilde, I have news for you, Sa- 
lignac is not married 1" 

But this information, by which he undoubt- 
edly intended to communicate very pleasura- 
ble sensations to the mind of Mathilde, pro- 
duced ad effect entirely the reverse. Her si- 
lence, wliich he possibly misinterpreted, allow- 
him thus to proceed : — 

** His father, Salignac the elder, arrived in 
town yesterday evening ; and as we have been 
long acquainted, sent for me to his house, and 
questioned me narrowly respecting you, I 
have not time to repeat our conversation ; but 
you may judge from my approved attachment 
to you, what answers I returned. In fine, he 
was so well satisfied with my report, that he 
despatched me with an embassy to demand 
permission to wait on you this morning.'' 

" This morning !" dried Mathilde; — ^I am 
distressed beyond expression ; I am utterly 
unprepared for this interview. Can I not 
avoid it?" 

" Impossible ! and why should you wish 
it ? Is it not very necessary that you ahould 
be introduced to your father-in-law elect. You 
have seen him, I think ?" 

•* Nev6r— and would to heaven " 

" Why, what now ] Of all human beings 
you are the most perverse and impracticable. 
You would not have Oswald when he was 
dying for you ; and now, I suppose, have 
fixed your fancy on him, because you know 
you can't get him. For heaven's sake have 
doiie with this absurdity. Put ofi your best 
looks, and your most elegant dishabille, and 
prepare to receive M. Salignac, with suqh re- 
spect and propriety as may do credit to his 
son's coi;H3tancy. I wish you Would let me 
rouge you ; you look as pale as a spectre !" 

**I have no rouge," said Mathilde;— I 
have never yet worn any." 

" Because you formerly had no occasion for 
it. However, I don't know but your present 
languor may be more interesting." 

" I will send to Madame Desmouliers," said 
Mathilde ; ** her presence will support me.'* 

" By no means ; mine is a quite sufficient 
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sanction : am I not your relation, and sdf-ap 
pointed guardian? Besides, Salignac said he 
wished to confer with you without witnesses 
~a hint to myself, by which, at a proper sea^ 



son, I shall profit. But adieu ! I must post off took place between your families more than 



to him with your answer." 

" What ! before you have received it !" 

" Oh ! no matter^ the visit cannot be declin- 
ed. . Salignac has business with the Conven 
tion, and must be there early ; so you may 
expect us in an hour. 



Mithilde, depressed by all the timidity of all this !" 



her sex and years, and all the sensibility of an 
unfortunate attachment, wept and trembled at 
the idea of this interview ; but as it was inev- 
itable, she endeavoured to tranquillize her feel 
ings, and collect fortitude to support it. 

♦* If the ^ther of Salignac," said she, «* con- 
sidering me in the light of a person whom he 
deems it an honour to admit into his family, 
treats me with humilating affabillity, and de 
signs to receive me with imperious condescen 
sion, he shall find that the soul of Mathilde 
has not been subdued by the alteration of her 
fortunes ; that her spirit has not been crushed 
beneath the ruins of her house !" 

Refiections of this nature gave energy to her 
mind, and dignity to her manner, and enabled 
her, when thS expected visiters were announ* 
eed, to receive them *with a calm self-posses- 
sion, a serene politeness, which she owed more 
to the pride, than the fortitude of her mind. 

Salignac, elegant in appearance, dignified in 
manners, possessed that winning and insinu 
ative address which so frequently distinguish 
es the French nobility. He excelled in that 
refined politeness, that engaging versatility, 
which, with graceful ease, can throw aside the 
dignity of superior rank, and the gravity of 
maturer years, when the timidity of inferiority 
is to be encouraged to confidence, or the amia- 
ble diffidence of youth invited to familiarity. 

He seemed to regard MathiUe with pecu 
liar complacency. It would perhaps have been 
Impossible to behold her without approbation ; 
her emotion had heightened her complexion 
to a deep glow, an* given to her eyes a bright 
and mutable lustre. Her air, her countenance, 
her accents, seemed to personify the sweet at 
tractive grace of Modesty, suppoited and ele- 
vated by the consciousness of superior worth. 

« I have long wished, Mademoiselle," said 
Salignac, " for the happiness of this interview.' 

, "For which I can assure you. Monsieur," 
cried the voluble La Favriere, ** my fair cousin 
has been equally impatient." 

Mathilde blushed angrily* M. Salignac 
smiled. 

" Ere now," resumed the latter, " I once 
hoped that I should have had the honour of 
being intimately acquainted, nay, closely con- 

2 



nected with Mademoiselle. But the unhappy 

situation of affairs -•" 

" Unhappy, indeed !" cried La Favriere. 
No one could regret the alienation .which 



Mademoiselle. She has often lamented to me, 
with tears, the obduracy, the ingratitude, the 
bad faith of her father in respect to his trans- 
actions with > " 

** Good Heaven !" interupted Mathikle, with 
angry impatienee, •* you must have dreamed 



I meant not," said M. Salignac hastily, 
"to advert to private difterences. I meant 
only to lament that the unsettled situation of 
public business prevented my enjoying the 
purposed satisfaction of waiting on Mademoi- 
selle at Montenville ^ariy last summer." 

" It was indeed most unfortunate," cried 
La Favriere, drawing down his physiognomy, 
and shaking his head ; " for as Madame de 
Roubigne was then alive. Monsieur, /on mari, 
could consequently have got no new matrimo^ 
nial freaks in his head to tempt him to recede 
from his engagements in the shabby manner 
he did ; the original plan would have been com- 
pleted, and saved my poor Mathilde infinite 

'* I entreat," cried Mathilde, whilst a gloMT 
of mingled confusion and resentment over- 
spread her face, " I entreat you will allow me 
the liberty of expressing my own sentiments 
on this and every other subject.'' 

" And that you may do so with the less mo- 
lestation, I will make my exit into the adjoin- 
ing drawing-room. I have papers of conse- 
quence to look over, and shall not enjoy anoth- 
er moment of leisure for three days to come." 

A short silence succeeded his departure : M. 
Salignac jj^ke it, by uttering some satirical 
observations on his peculiar turn of character. 
"He was formerly," continued he, "no fa- 
vourite with my son, who used to pronounce 
his impertinence to be unparalleled and his ef- 
frontery impenetrable. — But a letter he has 
lately received from him, seems entirely to 
have conciliated his good opinion !" 

Mathilde' s face glowed at the recollection of 
the ludicrous description La Favriere had giv* 
en her of the letter now alluded to. 

"I am persuaded," said she, "that any 
epistle of his writing must be a most ridiculous 
composition." 

"On that point," returned M. Salignac, 
it is not necessary to criticise minutely. La 
Favriere may excel in his own peculiar style ; 
but were I to judge of the merit of his compo- 
sition by its efiect on my son, I should pro* 
nounce that the God of Eloquence never in* 
spired a more affecting piece of oratory. You 
will not be surprised to learb, Mademoiselle, 
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that I come, delegated by my son, to enquire 
whether he may dare to rely on the flattering 
representation of your sentiments contained in 
that letter." 

** I know not the contents of that letter," 
said Mathilde, ** and cannot consequently ac* 
knowledge the sentiments which Monsieur la 
Favriere may please to attribute to me." 

•* Some equivocal circumstances," pursued 
M. Salignac; (you must learn to forgive the 
jealous caprices of a lover) — some equivocal 
circumstances insinuated to my son doubts of 
the continuance of your affection, which were, 
for an interval, utterly subversive of his peace, 
and might, I feared, have been fatal to his life. 
M . La Favriere's letter partly dissipated them ; 
and had not my authority been interposed to 
mitigate his transports, ^our lover would, ere 
now, have expressed his contrition at your 
feet. But La Favriere is of a character too 
eccentric to be implicitly relied on ; and as I 
found, on examination, that himself had chiefly 
insinuated the doubts which he afterwards la- 
boured so industriously to expel, this incon- 
sistency of character created apprehension, and 
I felt a decided reluctance that my son should 
hazard an interview, of which the event ap- 
peared to me so precarious." 

" I never," returned Mathilde, with warmth, 
** gave M. Salignac the slightest reason to sus- 
pect my honor." 

** Perhaps so," returned M. Salignac, look- 
ing earnestly at Mathilde; "but the assurance 
ot your honor would have been insufficient to 
his happiness, without equal conviction of your 
love." 

" In respect to either," said Mathilde, blush- 
ing very deeply, "he had no cause for those 
suspicions, by which I feci myself both injur- 
ed and oflfended. The silly misconceptions 
of a woman whom he knew to be next to an 
ideot, and 'the whimsical misrepresentations of 
a man who delighted in placing every subject 
in a ludicrous point of view, have outweighed, 
in his estimation, every former proof I have 
given him of the propriety of my conduct, and 
the sincerity of my regard.'^ 

"I fear," replied M. Salignac, smiling with 
complacency on Mathilde, whose sense and 
spirit seemed to enchant him still more than 
her elegancy and beauty, ** I fear I shall be 
unable to exculpate my client from the Heavy 
charges you have exhibited against him, and 
must therefore leave him to plead his own 
cause. But since you have had the conde- 
scension to allow me to enter into this discus- 
sion, dd tell me, I entreat you, what I shall say 
to him in respect to this English hero, whose 
return to Paris, I fear, will renew the con- 
flicts from which he has already suflfered so 
severely." 



** I cannot," returned Mathiki«j ** in ooni* 
pliance with his weakness, f^sify the feelings 
of my heart, or repress those efluskins of es- 
teem and gratitude, which, did it not experi- 
ence, it must be unvrorthy and ungrateful. 
Say then to M. Salignac, that Oswald is a char- 
acter of distinguished worth ; that* in the fer- 
vour of generosity — a generosity which, being 
previously acquainted with my situation, was 
divested of every selfish motive, he would have 
effected my escape to England, and plac^ mc 
beneath the protection of tW friends I have 
there — a proposal which, though countenaaiced 
by some of the persons on whose judgment I 
have most reliance,*! invariably and without 
hesitation rejected. This rejection I positive* 
ly and finally repeated in tlie presence of Ma- 
dame Desmouliers, on the day before my fath- 
er sent me from Paris, from whence Oswald 
also soon afterwards departed. Tell him, that 
on his return to Uiis city, being informed by 
Madame Desmouliers of the peculiar exigency 
of my situation, he generously engaged to at- 
tend her in a journey she undertook to disem- 
barrass me from it. Inform him, that when 
we met, he nobly reiterated his offers of ser- 
vice and protection ; and left these circumstan- 
ces rouse that baleful spirit, so inimical to his 
peace, which, in my estimation, has out«/wgh« 
ed every partial consideration, tell him I have 
reason to believe the affecliotis of Oswald are 
engaged to Louisa Clarendon." 

The exertion this vindication of her conduct 
demanded, exhausted her ispirits ; and as sht 
concluded, she dissolved in tears. 

For the Visiter. 
TO MY WIfE. 

BY JOHN D. WHITE. 

Bright is the thoug-ht that leads me back 

To horn's we *ve spent together. 
And fain ray feet again would track 
, The road that *8 brought me hither. 

Twilight has watched our wand'ring feet 

Through groves we *ve rambled in, . 
The moments then did pass so fteet. 
It seems they have not been. 

Yet brighter still the hoitr recurs 

When thou wert by my side. 
An hour of joy, for, it refers 
To when I call*d thee bride. 

That time shall live within my breast,^ 

Nor can it be forgt)t, 
And there my memory can have rest. 
Though care-bound be my lot. 

But now my pleasures are more meet. 

Thy heart and mine are one. 
And all my joys are still as sweet 
As when they first begun. 

My heart is evep tuned to joy. 
At least when thou art nigh; 
My breast *a as free from grief's alloy. 
As if 't ne'er knew a sigh. 
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For the Visiter. 
AETROSPECTIOfi. 

BY J. A. NUNESi 

There are periods in our existence, when 
without any perceptible, physical or moral 
cause, we become disgusted with life, or rather 
We become unconscious of life, and are aware 
of our state of entity, only by being constrain- 
ed to safisfy our natural wants. Periods 
when Mi© are as it were entranced, and like 
the beasts of the field, live without being 
nware that we do so— when we feel no stimu- 
lant to action, and even thought is banished. 

We all have experienced this exemption 
from sensation, (iflmaybe allowed the ex- 
pression) either for a longer or shorter time, 
according to our mental organization. With 
some its influence is but soldom felt, and 
even then 'tis but of sliort duration, while 
with others its recurrence is periodical, and 
its influence lasts for days. I have myself 
frequently been subject to its sway, and 
though habit and education enable me to 
shake it off in a short time, yet that does not 
prevent it, at some future period, repeating 
its visit. 

It was early one fine Sabbath evening, in 
the summer of 1818, that I sat alone at the 
open window of my apartment, gazing un- 
consciously at the good people of our good 
city, as they passed and repassed, some pet- 
haps, hurrying in pursuit of the bubble plea^- 
sure, which many suppose to be synonymous 
with happiness, while others, it might be, 
had a more calm and also a more permanent 
object in view. 

The afternoon had been exceedingly sul- 
try ; after dinner I had taken Young's 
Thoughts from the book-case, divested my- 
self of my coat, drawn my arm-chair close to 
the window, and made myself as comfortable 
as ciicumstances would permit. How long 
I read is more than I can conjecture ^ I remem- 
ber repeating to myself one of my favorite 
passages: 

" O Time ! than gold more sacred ; more a load 
Than lead to fools, and fools reputed wise 

after that I remember nothing distinctly. I 
saw and heard, but retained nothing. 1 was 
not asleep; of that 1 was conscious; all that 
was going on in the street, I could see piainfy, 
but I could not conjure up a thought. Like a 
glass, vi^tever passed before would be re- 
jected for the moment, but when removed no 
trace of it would remain^ I* was aroused from 
this unenviable situation by the bells tolling 
for churchy jind starting up I found it was al- 
ready evening, and wishing to free myself 
entirely from my l^thArgy, I resolved to ac- 



cept the invitation pealed forth by a multi* 
tude of bells, and go to church. 

It was not often that I attended church in 
the evenipg, and in all probability I should 
not have done so on this occasion, had it not 
I been for the reason before mentioned. Tho 
inducement, therefore, to devotion was not 
the most creditable that I could have pleaded.^ 
And yet how many there are who weekly ' 
crowd our churches, for objects far less lau- 
dable. How many there are to whom the 
church is no ipore than the theatre, or the 
ball room, who go there solely for the pur* ' 
pose of seeing and being seen— who occupy 
the time while there, in criticising the dres- 
ses worn by their friends and neighbours- 
envying thfise whose wealth enables them to 
appear, more gaudy than themselves, and 
sneering at those whose circumstances wiil 
not permit them to exhibit themselves like 
painted dolls, to be gazed and gaped at.— 
This is plain truth, and is applicable to at least 
half of those who are weekly seen in church. 
A modem gallant once told me, with all the 
languishing extravagance of Hotspur's ex- 
quisite; that he was very fond of adventures, 
and was also very fond of going to cliurch. 
because he seldom went to chuich but what 
he met with adventures. But to' return to 
ray story. I went to church, the one I. usual- 
ly attended, and whose ordinances I had been 
brought up to observe, an Episcopalian 
church. 

During the service I was very attentive ; 
an excellent reader occupied the desk, which 
rendered the, usually impressive ceremonies 
still more so, and compelled even the laugh- 
ter loving lip to hush its mirth, and assume 
at least the appearance of gravity. The Epis-s 
copal service is at all times beautiful, but 
there are occasions on which it becomes ex- 
quisitely so; for instance, when a man of elo- 
quence and piety takes the principal part in 
it — to hear the mild persuasive tones of tho 
pastor's voice, reading portions from tho 
sacred volume, to hear the same mild voice, 
now elevated in pious prayer, now raised in 
exhortation, to induce those who *'hav^ 
erred, and gone astray," to return to the fold 
and be made inheritors of life, and then the 
responses by the whole congiegation, to hear 
a multitude of voices join to ask blessing from 
on high, on them and on the whole world, to 
see perhaps some of the most discordant ele- 
ments of society here, meet in all the afiec- 
tionof christian brotherhood, and harmQnious- 
ly unite in striving for the attainment of the 
same end. Scenes like this 

' Refine the thought, and heart enlarges,' 
and incline us to feel, if but for the moment, 
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in peace and amity with all the sons of men. 

It was not until after the service, and dur- 
ing the intervening time, between the ser- 
vice and the sermon, that I ventured to look 
around me. Most of the congregation there 
appeared to be absorbed in thought, commun- 
ing with themselves; while some, like my- 
self, were gazing about without an object, 
or perhaps stimulated by curiosity. After 
taking a slight survey of those within the 
presence of my observation, my attention was 
inadvertently directed to the persons of two 
individuals, lady and gentleman, who occu- 
pied the pew immediately in the rear of the 
one in which I sat. 

I could not tell why it was, but after I had 
once seen them, I could notice nothing else. 
I employed myself in contemplating their ap- 
pearance, and examining their countenances, 
which interested me more than those of any 
strangers I had ever before beheld. Fortu- 
nately for me, they were too much engaged to 
observe how narrowly they were scrutinized. 

There was nothing in their appearance that 
could be called extraordinary; nothing that 
would have attracted more than a passing 
glance from a casual observer, or have excited 
the curiosity of the idly curious : but one who 
had learned to read the human countenance—^ 
one who had been taught by experience to 
trace in the face the secret workings of the 
heart, and from the unfolding of the counte- 
nance, to discover the operations of the mind. 
Such an one would have lingered here with 
melancholy pleasure — such an one couM not 
have relinquished his scruitiny without a 
sigh, nor have avoided in thought^ frequent 
recurrence to features so fraught with bright 
and beautiful intelligence. 

The lady was quite young, nut older ap- 
parently than eighteen ; her figure was slight 
and delicate; her countenance intellectual 
and rather handsome, but pale ; her eyes, 
though more than all the rest, distinguished 
her, they were deep black in color, full and 
large, with long and beautiful lashes that ad- 
ded to them an intensity of appearance sel- 
. dora seen. The whole expression of her 
countenance made her appear peculiarly in- 
teresting. It spoke as palpably as words 
could, the feelings of the heart, which were 
those of deep and fervent devotion for the 
being at her side. His hand she held in 
hers, while from time to time she would turn 
her eyes to him enquiringly, and he would 
answer the implied question by a smile. — 
While thus I gazed at them, a holy feeling 
crept over me ; there was so much of inborn 
purity in their looks, it seemed to make even 
the sanctity of religion more sacred. I felt 



towards them the yearnings of affection, and 
though I kr^ew them not, I thought I had a 
right to know them. 

He was about the middle stature, very thin 
and delicate looking ; his complexion was 
very pale, the paleness of disease, which con- 
vincingly testified that he and health weie 
but ill acquainted, while on his cheek there 
glowed two ruddy spots that shone like living 
coals, and contrasted strangely with the. al- 
most ghastliness of his appearance^ It was 
evident that even now was rioting in his veins, 
with all the madness of intoxication, that 
dread ravager, the consumption, whose re- 
morseless depredations spare neither sex nor 
age nor condition, but hurry to one common 
home, both high and low, rich and poor, 
righteous and depraved, with fearful imparti- 
ality; unless indeed it displays a greater in- 
clination for the young, good and beautiful ; 
plucking prematurely and with an envious 
hand, flowers, nature meant should have 
flourished at maturity, and robbing humanity 
of its brightest ornaments, to connect theoi 
into tenantry for a loathsome charn^l house. 

As they stood together like two souls, 
whose existence were mutually entwined each 
around the other, and appeared as though 
their earthly destinies were linked together, 
by the conventional tie, the world calls mar- 
riage, I could not reconcile myself to the 
idea, that they stood to each other, in the re- 
lation of man and wife. The matrimonial 
state, though under certain circumstances it is 
the source of the greatest happiness, yet there 
is something selfish in the nature of the aflTec- 
tions, which it engenders; those who have 
become members of it, are bound to continue 
so ; they have but one object to pursue 5 their 
interests are the same ; the weal of one is the 
welfare of the other, and each is affected by 
the misfortunes of tho other, therefore per- 
sonal considerations, if nothing else, would 
induce each to be solicitous for the other's hap- 
piness. But here there was no thought of 
self discernible; disinterested and fervent 
devotion, was made visible by the manner 
of each; such devotion as is sometimes 
evinced between brother and sister, refining 
love into something purer and more lofty. 

I did not much heed the sermon during 
the. rest of the evening. I was taken up 
wholly with observing my interesting, though 
unknown neighbours, who on their part 
seemed to be utterly unconscious of my ex- 
istence. Even after church was over and I 
had returned home, they continued te haunt 
my imagination. I could think, of nothing 
else, nor could I drive them from my thoughts, 
they formed a part of every subject on whicli 
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I attempted to reflect. I had not a great dea] 
of romance in my composition, I was not likely 
to do so foolish a thing as fall in lore at first 
sight, and that, too, with a person who in all 
probability was already married, therefore, it 
was next to an i4npos8ibiiity that my heart 
(as the expression is ordinarily used) should 
be in the least aifected ; and yet my heart was 
really and sensibly affected, though with some- 
thing different from love, something in which 
each of thenv had an equal share; it was com 
passion. I felt a degree of pity towards them 
that was beyond the ordinary interest we can 
feel for the numerous sotis and daughters of 
affliction that come almost daily within the 
limits of our notice. 

On the following Sabbath I was again at 
church, and again I sa^ those two whose ap 
pearance had made such an impression on 
me. From Sabbath to Sabbath I repeated my 
visits, and at the return of each successive 
Sabbath they were to be seen occupying the 
same pew — so mild, so tender, and yet so 
melancholy, the sympathy I so unaccountably 
felt towards them, caused nearly a similar 
feeling to pervade my existence. I wished 
to be acquainted with them, but had no op< 
portunity of becoming so; none whom I ques- 
tioned concerning them could infbrm me who, 
or what they were. It was in vain that I in 
terrogated all my friends, and even my ac- 
quaintances, the former only rkiiculed what 
they termied my infatuation, and the latter 
not knowing the reasons that prompted my 
interrogations, merely replied in the nega- 
tive. 

I more than suspected, however, that their 
situation in life was humble; for though 
(judging from their demeanor) none could pre 
sent better credentials of admission into good 
society, yet their apparel had that appearance 
of studied care about it, that so plainly shows 
its scarcity — that care which strives to dis- 
play everything, to the best advantage, in or- 
der that something may be concealed, which 
the individuals think none but themselves 
should know, in a word, the pride of poverty, 
that knows its own destitution, but fears the 
prying glances of the world should suspect 
the g^Iing truth. 

This impression increased, if possible, the 
interest I felt in them, and I became more 
tiBxious to know them. Had not accident on 
this occasion stood my friend, and brought 
^ut what otherwise I could not accomplish, 
the hopes I had entertained, would have been 
doomed to disappointment. 

It wad some six or eigtit weeks, subsequent 
[o my having first noticed them, that I saw 
hm^ usoat in church* He speared to be 



somewhat paler than was customary, though 
the hectic flush of his countenance was bright 
to intensity. Alas I that Altai deception, the 
flush of disease, that so frequently causes to 
be reared hopes of returning health, which 
are reared, only to be dashed and disappoint- 
ed. It is an awful mockery to see the seno^ 
blance of the ruddy signs of health displayed, 
where unrelenting death has already placed 
his hand. He appeared, too, more weak and 
feeble ' than usual ; he scarce walked erect, 
and when in the pew, he seemed to move 
with great effort. 

During the service (to which he always 
payed the most profound attention) he wae 
listless; he seemed almost overpowered witli 
languor and fatigue, and several times I ima* 
gincd that he appeared as though he were 
fainting* At length when the service was 
about half concluded, I observed him whisper 
to the female beside him ; after that they both 
arose, he bearing on her arm, and they left 
their seats as if to depart, but they had not 
yet passed where I sat, before I perceived 
that he was really fainting, and held out my 
arms to sustain him. Fortunately for him 
I did so, or he would have fallen to the ground. 
As soon as I could disengage him and my- 
self from the members, who crowded round, 
solicitous to offer assistance, I conveyed 
him to the air, when finding that he did not 
recover, I resigned him to the care of a by- 
stander, and with her acquiescence, called a 
carriage, placed hrm in it, assisted her also to a 
seat by his side, and having offered my ser- 
vices to see them conveyed home, which were 
accepted. I received instructions where to 
drive to, communicated them to the coachman, 
and we proceeded. 

I never beheld anything so tender, and at 
the same time so composed, as was her con- 
duct <luring the whole transaction. No hys- 
terics, or violent emotions of any kind char* 
acterised her grief. She rather struggled to 
maintain perfect equanimity ; " Charles", she 
would occasionally repeat, (addressing him) 
** dear Charles" and that was all. But though 
the countenance did not discover it, the man- 
ner in which she uttered those simple words, 
clearly evinced how much the heart was 
affected. 

On arriving at their abode, which (as I had. 
anticipated) was somewhat in the suburbs of 
the city. I assisted to convey him in the 
house, and having placed him on a sofa near 
the open window, to receive the benefit of the 
air, i was about sending for a physician^ 
when she interfered, and prevented my doing 
so, at the same time politely thanking me* 
She said that he required no greater asskt- 
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aoce than she could render, that he bad often 
been affected thus, and that in a little time he 
would be well, and have his recollectioB res- 
tored to him, when he would himself be able 
to assist in returning thanks for my kindness. 
Disclaiming all title to them, and perceiving 
that consciousness was returning to him, and 
that no further aid would be required* 1 
thought it would be most agreeable to them 
to be alone ; so I took my leave for the even- 
ing, promising to call the next day, to en- 
quire concerning the health of the invalid. 

It is strange, muttered I to myself, as I 
hurried home that evening, the interest which 
these persons have awakened in my breast, 
without the slightest acquaintance subsisting 
between us. I hardly knew even their names, 
and have no other evidence of their respecta- 
bility, than the deductions drawn from their 
appearance ; nevertheless, it is equally true 
as strangle, and since it is so, 1 rejoice at the 
opportunity which chance has afibrded me, 
and shall avail myself of it, to have my wish 
for an acquaintance with thedi gratified. 1 
resolved, therefore, to profit by the occasion, 
though its cause was a melancholy one, and 
neglect nothing that might facilitate my ef- 
fecting the object in view. 

On the succeeding day ( called as I had 
promised, and was much pleased to find that 
ho had quite recovered from the effects of bis 
last night's illness, though he was still very 
feeble. It afforded me also additional satisfac- 
tion to discover that they were both very in- 
telligent, particularly the brother, for 1 had 
ascertained on the previous evening that they 
were brother and sister, and their name was 
Wilton. 

Judging from their manners and conversa- 
tion, they had not only been well educated, 
but had also been accustomed- to move in a 
sphere in life, far different from the one in 
which they were placed at present. W e be- 
came quite intimate during my short visit, 
and when i left they made me promise (which 
I did readily) that I would visit them again. 
I was as good as my word, and repeated my 
call in a very short time. At length T got to 
be a frequent visitor at their house, and 
each successive visit tended to confirm and 
strengthen the impression they had at first 
made upon me. 

It was evident that he was in a consump- 
tion—evident to them as well as it was to me. 
He frequently alluded to it with melancholy 
resignation; he said he regretted it only for 
her sake, for, besides himself, she had not 
another relative on whom she either could 
or would depend for support. She sel- 
dom spoke of it| but her whole conduct 



showed that it was the chief subject of ber 
thoughts. She was like a nnnisteringr angel 
to him, so tenderly solicitous in everything 
that could add to his comfort and bappioess ; 
he scarce could wish but his desire was grati- 
fied almost before it was uttered ; bis wants, 
his ease, and his convenience, constituted ber 
whole study. 

In his private apartment, ever3rtbiDg was 
of the neatest, and daily arranged with her 
own hand ; the presiding and superintending 
care of gentle and lovely woman, was visible 
all around him. It was impossible to know 
and not admire and love her. I n6ver observ- 
ed her performing any of those slight, but to 
the sensitive and affectionate, inestimable at- 
tentions, which woman only can so well exe- 
cute, but I thought of those lines of Scott : 

** When pain and an£:uish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel inou !" 

Nor was he less devoted to her, be seemed 
to be actuated by all the kindly affections that 
could possible be felt by a brotber. He stud- 
iously avoided evincing anything that might 
directly or indirectly be thq cause of a mo- 
ment's pain to her ; even his illness, be would 
strive out of very affection to conceal, and 
when she drooped on his account, lie would 
endeavour to buoy her spirits up, with hopes 
of health, for which he knew there could be 
no foundation. 

I visited them frequently, and became at 
length intimate. Our intimacy begot friend- 
ship, and friendship confidence, which result- 
ed in my becoming possessed of their history. 
{7h be corUinutd.) 



For the Visiter. 
WRITTEN WHEN CROSSING THE ATLANTIC. 
Great scene, with awe I hail thy azure wave ! 

And the great author of thy birth adore. 
Who first to thee thy wide dominion gave. 
Round every isle, and each indented shore. 

But oh ! what horror does the fearful mind 

Assail, embarked upon thy trembling foam. 
Some fiend he thinks, that comes in erery wind, 
' Denies bb course ; and when returning bome. 

Danger affrights him on the midnight main. 
When drowning cries in roaring waves he^ hears. 

Lost in despair lie wishes once ag^n. 
To tread that shore, which danger more endears. 

Death in thy gloomy chambers doth reside. 
And thy deep fiice reflects his horrid form; 

Come to my bark! fanr spirit of the tide. 
And guide me from the demon of the storni. 
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COUNTRY m TOWN ACQUAINTANCES^ 
The exact balance of favours in ordinary 
acquaintanceship is a matter very difficult to 
be adjusted. Sometimes people think they 
are giving more entertainments than tbey 
get, and on other occasions you would sup- 
pose that they are mortally offended at their 
friends fqr not coming oftener to eat of their 
meat and drink of their cup. It is hard to 
say whether a desire of reserving or of squan 
dering victual? predominates ; for thougii one 
would argue that it is more natural to keep 
what one has than to give it away for nothing, 
yet, to jtidge by the common talk of the 
world, you are far more likely to giVe ofience 
by coming too seldom than by coming too of- 
ten to the tables of your friends. From this 
cause, I have often ^een amused to bear peo* 
pie, about whose company I was not very 
solicitous, making the most abject apologies 
for having visited me so seldom of late, but 
promising to beha^ve a great deal better for 
the future — that is to say, to give me hence- 
forward much more of what I never desired 
before, even in the sinallest portions. 

But this kindness of language is not con- 
fined to the party threatening a visit , the 
party threatened is also given to use equally 
sweet terms of discourse. Really, you have 
been a great stranger lately. We thought 
we never were to see you again. What is 
thece to hinder you of an evening to come 
over and chat a little, or take a hand with the 
Doctor and Eliza at whist? We are always 
so happy to see you. I assure you we are 
resolved to take it very ill, and if you don't 
repay our last visit we will never see you 
again." With an equally amiable sincerity, 
the shocking person with whom you have been 
long quite tired, (having ceased to gain any 
amusement or any eclat from the acquain- 
tance,) replies, "I must confers I have been 
very r6miss. Indeed, I was so ashamed of 
not having called upon you for such a length 
of time; that 1 could not venture to do it.-— 
But, now that the ice is broken, I realty will 
come some night soon. You may depend 
upon \U'^ And so the two part off their 
several ways, the one surprised at having been 
betrayed into so many expressions of kind- 
ness towards an individual about whom he or 
she is quite indifferent, and the other, either 
benevolently resolving, in the simplicity of 
his heart, to pay the promised visit, or as 
much surprised at having been brougJkt into 
circumstances where he was reduced to make 
juch a promise, — which, however, as he is 
sure to forget it in a few minutes, is a matter 
>r very little moment If these, however, be 
he puzzlements which beset a town acquaint 



tanceship, teq times more difficult is it to 
«|djust the mutual rights and balance of ad- 
vantages appertaining to one in which the one 
party is of the town, and the other of the 
country. In most such cases, either tbe one 
party or the other has great and real cause of 
complaint. For example, a citizen of tolera^ 
ble style, who has been confined to some la- 
borious employment all the year round, 
amidst gas light within doors, and a foggy and 
smoky atmosphere without, with what delight 
does he throw himself into the country some 
fine sunshiny day in September,, for the pur- 
pose of paying a long promised visit of three 
days to a country friend I He is received 
with boundless hospitality. The best bed- 
room, situated in that part of the house where 
you find a city drawing-room, is aired and 
provided in the most agreeable manner fer 
his accommodation. The goodman rides 
about with him all day,. and dines and drinks 
with him all night, except during those inter- 
vals when the lady or her daughters solace 
him with tunes on the piano, learned many 
years ago at a boarding school in town. The 
whole house, in fact, from the worthy agri- 
culturist in chief, to the chicken that has 
latest chipped in the barn-yard, are at his 
service, and he drinks in health, and rapture, 
and a taste for natural objects, every hour.-— 
The three days are imperceptibly elongated 
to as many weeks, till at last he has become 
just like one of the family, calls the lady good* 
wife, and the daughters by their abbreviated 
Christian names, and is a very brother and 
more to his excellent entertainer. At length, 
replenished with as much health as will serve 
him throught a whole twelvemonth of city 
life, rosy in cheek and in gill, sturdy as a 
pine on the hills, and thickened immensely 
about the centre of his person, he finds it 
necessary to take his l^ve. The whole of 
the worthy ruralists gather aboathim, and, as 
if not satisfied with what they have already 
done for him while he was in their preser^ce, 
load him with other acts of kindness, the ef- 
fect of which is only to be experienced on 
the way, or after he has reached his own 
home* : If he could carry a ewe cheese on 
each side, like the bottles of John Gilpin^ 
they would have no objection to give them. 
In fact, there is no bound to the kindness, of 
these people, except his capacity or willing- 
ness to receive. Of bourse, he feels all this 
most warmly for the time ; and while the im- 
pression is strong upon him, he counter-in- 
vites right and left. The goodman is never to 
be a day in town without coming to take pot- * 
luck. The ladies are to come in next winter, 
on purpose, and have a month of the amuse- 
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merits of the town, residing in his house^— 
Any of their friends whatsoever, even unto 
the fourth generation, or no generation at all, 
he will be delighted to see, whenever they 
are in the city. He throws himself, lys b(>' 
som, his house-— all, all, open to them. But 
what is the real result of this? He goes back 
to town, and resumes the serious labours of 
his profession. The roses fade from his 
eheeks, and gratitude from his heart. Some 
day, when he is up to the ears in a mysterious 
'green box, like a pig in his trough, or a pul- 
let in a w^U ; or perhaps some day as he is 
rushing swiftly along the streets, intent upon 
some piece of important business, his city 
«yes awake upon a vision of the country, in 
the shape of that very friend who so lately 
was rendering him so many acts of kindness. 
The case is felt at once to be a scrape ; — how- 
ever, he must make the best of it. \Vith al- 
most breathless apprehension, he asks Agri- 
«ola what stay he is going to make in town. 
What joy— he goes within an hour to Falkirk 
tryste ! But, ah ! this is but a short relief. 
He comes back the day after to-morrow, and 
«an then spend a day. Well, a day it must 
be : it is all settled in a moment } and, three 
minutes after having entered the house, Agri- 
cola finds himself shaken by the hand out at 
the door, which is closed behind htm ere he 
can well believe that he has as yet seen his 
city friend. He walks a little way in a con- 
fused state of mind, hardly able to s|iy dis- 
tinctly that he is himself^ or that his late 
guest is the identical good fellow be seemed 
to be three months ago. The whole appears 
a dream, and he thinks it must be hours since 
^ he entered the house, though it is only min- 
utes. Falkirk tryste over, he comes back, 
and, at tbe appointed hour, attends his city 
acquaintance, who meanwhile, having con- 
sulted with his spouse, has taken the oppor- 
tunity, since there was to be a dinner at any 
rate, to invite all the stiff people he knows, 
in order to pay off his old debts. The honest 
agriculturist gets a place among the rest, 
perhaps a good one, but in such a scene he 
finds no entertainment, and hardly gets a 
word of conversation with his friend during 
the whole evening. At the proper hour, be 
fises to take his leave among the rest. The 
host enquires when he leaves town— *this is 
always a leading question for a country friend 
—hears, to his unspeakable comfort, that it is 
to be by the morning, coach— and so good- 
night. Of course, af^er this, there is little 
induceihent for Agricola to send his daugh- 
* ters to spend a month in the house of his city 
friend. The girls however, do come in some- 
how or oUier, md are living with tome other 



person on a visit, when one day, walking 
along the most crowded and fashionabr^treet, 
they meet Urbanus arm in arm with his wife. 
Seeing that they have first perceived him, he 
runs forward in the kindest manner, and, 
after introducing them to his partner, inquires 
after every particular individual teft at home. 
Some miscellaneous talk ensues, ^nd then, 
just at the skirts of the conversation, when 
tliey are hovering on the point of separation, 
he throws in— *^ You will be sure to see us 
some evening before you leave town." And 
then there is no more about it. 

A varied case often occurs as follows :— A 
young lady of perfect accomplishments, tbougli 
of the middle ranks of life, happens to be par- 
ticularly convenient to a neighboring family 
of gentry in the country, where she is constant- 
ly invited by them, and becomes the bosom 
friend of all the young ladies, bat only be- 
cause her accomplishments are useful to them 
as a means of spending their time. Bat this 
acquaintance, though of use in the country, 
and there felt is involving no risk of dignity, 
becomes inconvenient when the parties hap- 
pen to* meet in town. The high-born demoi- 
selle, who elsewhere would have rushed into 
the arms of her humble, but ingenuous friend, 
now tamely shakes her hand, and, with eold 
complaisance, addresses her thus:— Mamma 
is keeping no company this printer, but I 
dare say she woukl be glad to see you some 
evening to tea ; and-^'good morning." Such 
is the world! 



EPIGRAMS. 

A Sportsman not less keen than he 
For quizzing wit and repartee, 
One stormy night when winds blew high 
Essay *d on Teague a hoax to l?y ; 
Ask'd what he'd take on distant tow'r 
To face the pelting blast an hour. 
"Take" quoth he— for wits too old, 
"Take" what take ? •* why take a — 
coLP ! !» 



** If Nature never acts a part In rain, 
« Who, said an Atheist, shall this fact explain? 
"Why in the glow-worm does her power pro- 
duce 

" Such lavish lustre, for so little use 

A plain blunt fellow, who, by chance, stood by. 
Heard what he said, and msule him this reply: 

**Nature, quoth he, explains her own de«gn; 
**She meant to mortify all pride like thine, 
** When o'er an insect's tail such Ugfit she spread. 
And left such darknoB m a coxcomb's fiend.* 
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INOUN STORIES. 

THE BLOCK-HOUSE.— (Continued.) 



As soon as the setders were convinced thai 
the Indians had vacated the country, they built 
themselves log cabins, and soon the wilderness 
resigned part of ifs domain to the garden rose, 
pink, and fields of red clover, which in return 
«ould oijy^offer their fragrant tribute, bourne 
by the gentle zephyrs. The beautiful corn, 
th<Mgh decked in silks and waving tasselled 
plapies, could offer no such gi:ateful tribute to 
the empress of the wilds. Her parasites were 
suffered to collect a portion of the fruit, there- 
by compelling Ceres to acknowledge her pri- 
mitive^ and as yet her superior sway. 

Immediately after the subjugation of the 
northern hostile foe, travellera roamed through 
the wide territory between the Muskingum 
and Miami rivers, in search of pleasant and 
advantageous locations, or returning from their 
military services, and perhaps wandering from 
their direct course to gratify their idle curiosi- 
ty. It was when from the heavens a curtain 
dropped that shut out the day — when a thick 
canopy excluded the light of the night— when 
the dripping snow from the north did blow, — 
that a traveller knocked at the door of one of 
those cabins, which aMhat time was the wel- 
come home of the weary stranger. The door 
was opened, and the stranger's heart was ela- 
ted at the sight of the blazing pile that extend- 
ed one third of the distance across the end of 
the cabin. He entered, laid aside his pack, 
and seated himself by the lire; but as he turn- 
ed his eyes upon the loaded table to the right, 
his countenance smiled with delight. There 
was com cake, sweetened with its own sacha- 
rine-^lhere was the brown baked potatoe, to 
which each person added the seasoning gravy; 
and there wzs the plenteous venison cooked 
in its own richness. The family were there, 
around the luxuries of their own gathering 
, the parents happy in viewing their own bless 
ed images teflected in the countenances of 
their offspring. Well might the stranger smile 
upon the happy group : the frozen heart of the 
selfish bachelor would melt as ice-bound chains 
in presence of such domestic suilshine. But 
let lis to our story. 

The stranger without ceremony accepted 
the invitation to supper. He was struck with 
tlie abundance and brightness of pewter dishes 
on the table. On this plate he discovered the 
stamp of the British coat of arms, which caused 
him to remark that they must be ancient and 
choice furniture. 

** The history of this set of furniture,*' said 
the head of the family, " is full of interest. — 
They were brought to this country by the re- 
lations of my wife, who. came over from Eng- 
land with William Penn. When the British 

3 



larmy took possession of Philadelphia, they 
jpere secreted beneatljr the earth in a corner of 
the cellar. The d^cendants of the colonial 
family in timeiiioved into the valley of the 
VVyoming, ai^tf at the time of the massacre, 
this set witn other ware was buried near the 
banks of a creek, where it remained for thirty 
years. The Indians might search for buried 
treasure when they should find the house 
stripped of its most valuable furnititre." 

" How were they finally discovered ask- 
ed the stranger. 

Here an elderly hdy, who appeared to he 
mother and grandmother in the family, readily 
answered the question. 

" They were found by some boys who saw 
the handle of that tea-pot sticking out from the 
bank of the creek ; the bank having worn away 
to the spot, which my father was unable to 
find after our return from our hiding places." 

" Were you then old enougli to recollect 
those terrible times ?" asked the stranger. 

" I was then sixteen years of age," said the 
old lady ; *« and recollect hearing of the fatal 
defeat and murderous slaughter of those in the 
valley, who marched forth to oppose the sa- 
vage foe, who threatened the destruction of the 
settlements along the Susquehanna. When 
my father had brought the horses and asked 
my sister and myself if we could ride them, 
and drive the cattle to a place four miles below. 
The smoke from the burning houses and barns 
could he seen in the settlement above us— and 
it was near sun setting when my parents with 
the children embarked in their canoe, while 
myself and sister rode as near as poFsibie, 
ready, if any danger should be seen, to flee for 
the canoe. It was a melancholy tnne,-— yet 
it was no time or place to faint or even fear. 
I experienced uncommon strength and courage, 
and believe it was owing to the self-possession, 
firm and calm example of my parents. 

" We gained the place of meeting agreed 
upon, where we fed our cattle upon meal, and 
fed ourselves upon bread and milk. We lodg- 
ed in the canoe, which was oiit in the stream 
some distance, being moored with a bed cord, 
and a rock for our anchor. There not being 
space to lay down, one reclined npon another, 
like spoons set close within a tumbler. One 
spread or quilt seemed to cover us all, so little 
space did we occupy. About the first dawn 
of day my father landed the canoe at the shore, 
and ascended a hill that overlooked the valley. 
The smoke from the hurmng property could 
still.be seen; but he believed that the destroy- 
ers had not extended their ravages further 
down the valley. This day we moved ten 
miles further down the valley, and rested as 
we had done the nig'ht previous. The next • 
day my father found a dry cave, to whi^i we 
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moved our scanty fare; and here at night wemnmolested: yet the state in which the deer 
had a fire a sufficient length of time to cooU was found convinced us diat the enemy had 
what sustained us until the angel of death haJnot yet left the valley. After this trip we 



passed by, 

My father expressed concern about the fate 
oi his property, and^especially the vats of hides 
that would be spoiled for the want of attention. 
My sister, insensible to danger or fearless as 



lodged every night nearer oui home, until 
finally we became settled again there." 

" The history of this set of ware," said the 
attentive stranger, which Aines with silv^ 
lustre, is not so interesting at thy own history. 



myself, proposed returning on our horses andj should be pleased to learn more of it," 
filling the vats with water. I said I would not ^^^^^ „ ,^ 

be the first to shrink from the adventare. In ^^ ^^^^ principal nanator, and especially in 
a playful and unconcerned manner we bid our| ^1^^^ ^^^^ ^ 



friends a good-day, and soon we struck into 
the road that led up to the setdement. The 
contest for rivalry became still more 



esting incidents connected with those times 
which I could relate ; but as our guest appears 



vam coni^si lor rivairy -"^^ to be a man that has seen many winter^ and 

warm, until our nags seemed to be simulated; ^ ^ entertained with a 

With the excitement, and commenced ga^^^^^^^ 
ing, which was increased to something like a^ 

race until checked by a ravine which we werej " Madam, you judge of me by my appear- 
obliged to avoid by turning out of our direct ance, and herein you have not been mistaken, 
course, Her^ was offered an opportunity fori have served my country long and faithfully, 
one or the other to propose a return ; but the for which my principal reward has been a con- 
<luestion, Shall we return, was not heard; but, jeciousness of assisting to keep our country 
will you go on ? The same firm, and yet vainjfrom ignoble submission to oppressive acts of 
conduct was continued thrpugh the race. The'lbreign tyranny. I have stood in the front rank 



fiun was near setting when our deserted home 
appeared to our view. Forgetting our condi- 
tion, we hailed the pleasing scene with a shout 
of gladness ! Our cottage remained undisturb 



on the battle field while my head has been 
singed by the blaze of those in the rear- 
while those around and^t my side have fallen 
and their places been filled by-others. My 



ed^by the destroying enemy. Its gUttering services have principally been on the western 
windows reflected back the sunbeams on our frontier, driving the Indians back into their 

, forests, or checking their murderous incursions 
I into the settlements. I have entrapped the 
I savage in his own snare— fought him in am- 
, bush, in thicket, and in swamp — grappled 
: with him in deadly strife, and saw him van- 



faces- We soon entered within its walls, 
where all remained untouched — safe as in the 
hour we fled from it. We accomplished the 
object of our mission, took care of our horses, 
then bolted and barred ourselves within the 
house, ate a litde clieese and musty bread, — 



quished at my feet. One night I was placed 



laid down and slept sweetly until the dawn of on a dangerous post where several sentinels 
another day was upon us. had been picked off the preceding nights. In 

We hastily prepared for our return, observ- the hour of my watch a hog was heard grunt- 
ing the smoke had disappeared from the north ing and cracking acorns and nuts but a short 



and all around appeared tranquil. This state 
of the country quieted our fears, if we ever 
had any, and we set out for our parents with 



distance from my post. My suspicions were 
aroused before I could see the animal, but 
were partially subsided on seeing the creature 



cheerful hearts. On our way, beside the road, advance and retire, his nose constantly busy 
we discovered a deer, which we found was not 
yet stiffened by death. It had been shot, and 
as we afterwards concluded, by the Indians 
With flints we cut the skin sufficient to be able 
to carry off one half of it to our hermitage 

Our parents met us with countenances ex- 
pressing half joy and gratitude, mingled with 
bitter reproach. We were chided for being 
the cause of so much pain and watchfulness to 
them. 

They had not slept through the night, and 
^through the day my father had trailed us half 
*the distance to the cottage, but thought it his 
duty to return before the night should come on. 

Oup- statement of the country gave us cause 
to hope or expect that our home would remain 



in seeking the nuts that seemed scattered 
around. I seemed not to notice it, as it still 
kept approaching the shade where I had 
thought prudent to tarry. I saw plainly that 
this object was but a black hog ; yet as I had 
made up my mind *to fire on any object that 
should approach, I proceeded at die favorable 
time to execute my purpose. He was so near 
that the click of my fire-lock arrested his at- 
tention. He raised his head, but the next in- 
stant dropped, as the fire from my musket al- 
most reached his protruding snout« I Was 
soon convinced the death sounds were not 
those of a hog ! A short time after the guard 
came, and to their surprise found a dead Indian 
wrapped within a hog*s skin ! 
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For the Viriter. 

MtlSINGS. 
Where, where are the flowers . ' 

That spring in life's morn. 
The gay laughing hours 

On angels' ' wings home? 
And where is the beaming 

Of memory a part, 
A9 pure as the gleaming 

Of bliss on the heart ? 

The hopes that then flourished. 

Now 'wlther'd and gone — 
The friends that I nourish'd^ 

Devoted and warm — 
Each scene that has parted 

From childhood away, 
The comrades that Parted 

In life's early day? 

And where Js the fond home 

Qf infan«^'8 rest, 
That wherever we may roam 

Is cherished the best- 
Where with sisters we play'd 

'Neath the old fav'rite tree. 
And a brother has stray'd 

There, in wildness and glee? 

No scene but has faded. 

No tint but is' past — 
All, all have been shaded. 

The sky overcast. 
The bright fairy treasures 

We worship'd, have fled. 
And earth's purest pleasures 

Are soulless and dead. 

The friends that were nearest. 

When fortune was kind. 
And those that were dearest 

In friendship entwin'd — 
When life's sky was unclouded. 

Their offerings were strown, 
But when sorrow enshrouded, 

They left me alone. 

But still there is left me 

One hope that is mine. 
When all is bereft me. 

The brighter will shine. 
This lone ray of feeling 

From madness to save. 
Comes o'er me revealing 

The rest of the grave. 

». ». AVDSBSOS* 

^ ^hMelfkiM, 1840. 



For the Visiter. 

LINES 

ON THE DEATH OF SAMtmi. C. TILDBK. 
They stood around the bed of death. 

Watching the last, the parting breath. 
Of a dear child, they lov'd — how well 
^one but a parent's heart can tell! 

And as he sigh'd his last cold breath. 
They murmur'd deeply, this is death. 

Cradled no more, but in death's sleep — 

Around the coffin now they weep ; 
They press his lips— his marble brow. 
As fondly as in life, — but now 

No smile's return'd, no answering breath — ; 
They keenly feel that this if death. 

Then at the grave, they bending o'er. 

Shed tears wrung from the heart's deep core ; 
The very soul is in the eyes. 
While gazmg where the lov'd one Res 

In Ae cdd T-auh— they gasp for breathy 
And shuddering own that this is death,^ 



But hark! what sound breaks on the ear. 

Most heavenly music, soft and clear, 
Blest sound — 'tis from the man of God,* 

Proclaiming from his holy word, 
I am the resurrection, I 

Have borne your infant to the sky! 
Believing what the Saviour saith. 
They realise there 's jot/ in death. 

C. M. 

Philadelphia, July, 1840. 
*Rev. Thomas Allen. 



For the Visiter. 
If there 's a Ughi and passing gri^,"' 

BY HEirSY JAMSS BOGVE. 

If there *s a light and passing grie?' 

Oh! breathe it not to me; 
I hai^ no spell to give i^lief. 

Or to myself or thee. 

But if the woe that weighs thee now. 
Would mock all hope of cure ; 

If, until time has mark'd thy brow. 
Thy mourning must endure — 

Then come to me, and let us twme 
A wreath of friendship here; 

Joy's gaudy garlands soon decline. 
But sorrow is sincere. 

And we will take our lonely vr»y 

Unseen, nor pity crave ; 
But calmly contemplate decay. 

And muse upon the grave. , 

FkOaddplm, September, 1840. 
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WILL BLOCK. 

▲ TlLXTE TAltE. 

It wa« on the afternoon of a lovely day in 
summer, a veteran tar came whistling through 
the narrow lane that cuts off a considerable 
portion of the main road between Plymouth 
and Exeter, and shortens the journey to the 
weary traveller. There was something in his 
whole appearance so peculiarly interesting and 
neat, that the passenger, after receiving his 
•What cheer, what cheer?' could not refrain 
from turning round and stopping to take ano- 
ther look. Indeed, that sparkling eye of good- 
humored pleasantry, that countenance display- 
ing at once the generous benevolence of his 
heart, was not easily passed by unnoticed, or 
readily forgotten. His dress consisted of a 
bkie jacket and white trowsers ; a straw hat 
bound with black riband thrown carelessly 
back upon his head, so as to display the strag- 
gling locks of silvered grey that flowed be- 
neath, and a black silk handkerchief, loosely 
knotted round his neck, over which, lay the 
white collar of his shirt; a short cudgel was 
tucked under his arm. He had now reached 
the inn by the way-side, where he purposed 
heaving to, to hoist in a fresh supply of grog 
and bisttuit for the voyage. Crossing the 
threshold, and entering the passage, his ears 
were saluted with vile discordant sounds of 
some one in a terrible passion. * Never throw 
hot water and ashes to windward,' says the 
old tar, shortening sail ; * Fd sooner engage a 
squadron of fire-ships, than one woman in a 
rage. They're sure to have the last broadside, 
even while sinking.' He was putting about 
to stand off again, when a sweet voice, in plain- 
tive supplication, struck upon his heart, and 
brought him up. 'Twas in reply to the vocif- 
erations of the termagant, and he remained 
hacking and filling in the passage. * What, 
money— clothes — all lost, did you say V ex- 
claimed a rough-strained throat, something 
resembling the combined noise of a black- 
smith's bellows and a flint-mill ; ' All gone, 
eh V * Yes, ma'am all — all is lost 40 me,* re- 
plied a female, in tonfes which would have ex- 
cited pity in any heart that claimed the smallest 
acquaintance with humanity. * So you think 
that story will do, eh ?' continued the fiirst ; 
•'twon't though, missus, so you must tramp. 
I don't keep a house for vagrums, and sich 
like.' • Indeed, indeed, 'tis true ; the villains 
robbed me of all, and I've walked many, many 
weary miles. Oh but for a piece of bread — a 
little cold water !— can you deny me this ? In- 
deed I've not been used to beg !' • Why that's 
the way with all you canting creatures — all 
ladies, forsooth! Where do you come from?' 
. * Oh, rila'am, I'm a wretched girl, yet I was 
once happy ; sorrow has ii^«<sd reached me— > 



lost, lost Luey !' * Ha, I see how it is! What, 

, you've been with the fellows, have you ?— 
Why, you good-for-nothing! — there, get out 
of my house— get out, I say !' * Can you 
have the cruelty to let me perish ? W here— 
where shall I find compassion, if my own sex 
refuse it! Oh, remember that mercy — that 
pity, is the attribute of angels J' • Don't talk 
to me of angels, hussy! and as for tributes, 
there's sesses, and taxes, and poors' rates 
enough — Out, I say ! What you won't, eh ? 
Here, John ! But where are you all ? you pack 
of idle vagabonds! Here, take this miss, and 
turn her out.' *0h, let me implore your pity 
— here humbly let me beg ' Thia was too 
much for our honest tar. Entering the kit- 
chen, he beheld a young girl, plainly but neat- 
ly dressed, on her knees before an old woman. 
The tears were running down her pale face, 
and she seemed fainting with fatigue and grief, 
while a man grasped one shoulder, a boy the 
other, and a maid-servant together, were at- 
tempting to force her out. • Yo-hoy, what's 
the matter here ?' said the veteran, flinging the 
man to the opposite side of the room, and giv- 
ing the boy a trip that laid him sprawling on 
the other. ♦ Cowardly, lubberly rascals ! 
what, grapple a vessel in distress ? And you 
(turning to the landlady) to stand looking on I 
Is this a Christian country ? For shame, old 
woman!' 'Old woman, forsooih !' exclaimed 
the now doubly-exasperated landlady, * Old 
woman, forsooth ! What, you takes the part 
of the young-un, eh ? But she shall budge 
directly.' *I say she shan't, then. Come 
here, pretty one, and nobody ^hall harm you 
while old Will Block can keep the weather- 
gage.' * Well, this is fine treatment, too, in 
my own house ! And you, ye rapscallions, 
who eat my victuals and take my wages, to see 
it tamely 1 Lay hold of her, I say.' * Touch 
her if you dare,' says old Will, flourishing his 

stick, * and I'll— I'll Ay, that's right, keep 

off*, for if you come athwart my hawse, blow 
my wig but FU cut your cables !' Poor Lucy 
had got close to his side ; biit, fearing her pro- 
tector would be injured for his generosity, she 
intreated him to desist, *I am not worthy 
your notice, sir ; only a drop of water, for I am 
very faint.' «ShalUhave the best the house 
aflfoids, while I've a shot in the looker. Go 
along, old Mother Squeezelemon, and get 
something for the poor child ; don't you see 
she's all becalmed ?' * What, give my proper- 
ty to vagrums and wenches ! — not I, indeed ! 
Will you pay the reckoning?' < Avast, old 
Grampus ! think of this here when you stands 
at another bar, and the last great reckonings 
comes — how will you look then ? This witt 
stand a blaek account against you, and what'U 
you have to rub it off with, eh ? Go, get her 
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a ^ass of wine.' * And who's to pay ? Wine, 
indeed !— get her some water, Jack,' said the 
now alarmed landlady^ for Will's reflection, 
and the solemn manner in which it Was ut- 
tered, operated powerfully on her conscience. 

* Heave to, you porpoise-faced swab — ^none 
your water ; get us some wine, and the best in 
the house, too, d'ye hear ! Why, what's the 
lubber grinning at? Will this satisfy you, ye 
old she-shark?' thrusting his hand into his 
jacket pocket, and drawing it out again filled 
with gold — » Will this satisfy you V The 
landlady's countenance brightened up : 'Why 
if so be as how you means to pay for it, that's 
another thing. Well, well, I dare saya )rou're 
a gentleman^ ader all. Come, child, (to Lucy,) 
I'm sorry I was so harsh, but it's only my 
way. There, run, John, and fetch a bottle of 
my best wine, and some of those nice sweet 
cakes-— Stop, John, stop, I'll go myself for the 
poor dear.' * Ha, ha, ha ! what a generous 
heart !' cried Will ; • how readily it expands 
at the voice of distr^s !' shaking his pockets. 

* Here's the key will unlock the flood-gates of 
her benevolence at any time, (holding up a 
guinea.) But come, pretty one,' drawing a 
chair, *sit down and rest.' *Oh, sir, how 
shall I ever repay your bounty^' said Lucy. 

* Wait till I ax you,' replied Will, who felt 
hurt at the idea of being repaid. * Here, miss,' 
said the landlady, entering, 'take this nice 
cake and wine, 'twill do you good. God bless 
your sweet face ! why, do you think that I 
would gu for to hurt a hair of your head ?' 

* There, there, there's enough of it— no more 
palaver; I arn't agreed for that, yoii know, 
though I suppose you'll consider it in the bill.' 
Luckily at this moment, to prevent the gaAer- 
ing storm, the bell rung violently in another 
room, and she disappeared. 'Come, come, 
don't be backward ; never mind an old sailor,' 
■aid Will: ' refresh yourself, and then tell me 
what I can do to serve you ; speak as if I was 
yonr father.' • Oh, sir, don't talk of my father 
—I have fixed a wonnd in his heart'—— 

* There, there ; don't cry : I can't bear to see 
a woman's tears— it makes a fo6l of me : but 
tell me honestly all about it, for I've got to be 

at old Admiral M— ^s by night.' ' Of 

Orove ?• inqunred Lucy, much agitated. * Why, 
ay ; do you know him V * No, sir, but — ^but 
1 have seen — have been in company with 
fais nephew;' and again she burst into tears 
as if her heart would break, ' Why, ay, I see 
how it is ; knock old Will down for a witch. 
I see how it is : this is some of Mr. Tommy's 
doings, eh ? Zounds !' clenching his fist ; ' but 
no matter. And where are you come from ?' 

* From my father's, sir.' ' And who is your 
father ?' ' Oh do not ask me ! my name is 
Lucy B .' • What, Our daughter of old 



B; , that was in the Venerable as finstliett- 

t^nantl' 'Yes, I am indeed his wretdied 
daughter.' ' Kounds ! why,' starting up in a 
passion, ' why, and has Tom dared ?— — But 
don't be frightened. And so you have desert* 
offed your home and my poor old friend ?' ' Spare 
me, sir ! spare me ! If my father was. indeed 
your friend, oh succour his erring child !'~ 
' Well, well, my upper works get crazy now 
^harcQy able to weather the storm. But th» 
villain that would betray innocence, and then 
abandon his victim — zounds ! But come, come 
along. ' I thought of going to the Admiral's, 
sir.' ' To be sure, to be sure ! we'U be undeir 
weigh in a minute.' • Yet, sir, perhaps he 
will not see me, or it may be injurious to his 
interests ; and oh I would willingly die to serve 
him, for he has a feeling heart.' • A what I a 
feeling heart ! Why are you here dien ? But 
come along, sweetheart !' and, dUcbMrging the 
reckoning, they set oflf in company. 

Of all the eccentric beings in this eccentric 
world, old Admiral M— was the most ec- 
centric. He had risen solely by merit from 
the station of cabin-boy to vice-admiral of the 
white ; and 'twas ever hts boast that he had 
never skulk'd in great men's pockets, nor been 
afraid to dip his thands in a tar-bucket. ' I 
came in at the hawse-holes,' he would say, 
' and didn't creep in at the cabin windows.'— 
He had been known to absent himself (torn 
home for weeks together ; and no one could 
tell where he went, or what had become of 
him, till his repeated acts of generous bounty 
discovered the track he had taken. He would 
frequently return home without previous notice, 
enter the house unobserved, ring his bell, and 
order refreshments, as if he had never quitted 
it. Not an old sailor that ever sailed with 
him ! but was welcome to partake of his cheer; 
and those who had been his messmates previous 
to his mounting the uniform (if of good char* 
aoter, but not so successful as himself) always 
sat at his own table. Possessed of an immense 
fortune, which he was accustomed to liay was 
drawn from the Spanish 9tock$ — ^yet without 
children, for he was a bachelor, he had adopted 
his nephew, determined to leave him the bulk 
of his property. The young man, who really 
was naturally of an amiable disposidon, on his 
accession to his uncle's favour, associated with 
some of the dashing characters of the day, and 
became tinctured with their vices and folliesw 
He had been introduced to the family of Lieu- 
tenant B— by a brother officer ; and that 
aequaintMice, which terminated so sadly foi 
poor Lucy, was begun. Yet lie passionately 
loved her ; but, fearing the condemnation of the 
admiral, and the loss of his patronage, he had 
withdrawn liimself from Exeter without even 
bidding her farewdl, cboeeinf rather to im^ 
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BMure hknself from the world tlian break the 
Mth he had pledged to Lucy, or disoblige his 
incb by marrying without his Amsent, know- 
ing that the old gendeman was ambitious for 
his nephew to look for a wife agree^le to 
the high prospects in view before him, and 
equally convinced that to thwart his inclina- 
^ens would but annihilate all his hopes, and 
oast him adrift upon the world. Such was the 
0tete of hSarn when Lucy left her home to en- 
^keavourto gain an interview with her lover, 
nd fell in widi old Will, who in early life, 
according to his own account, had sailed with 
ibe adraind, and was now going to pay him a 
Tisit, and see some of his old messmates, of 
whom the principal part of the household was 
eoB^osed. She had been plundered by some 
villaiiiB of all she possessed at day-br^kt but 
itiU continued her journey, till, worn with 
hunger, and faint with fatigue^ she entered the 
inn, and implored assistance. 

The shades of evening fell on the landscape 
as they passed under the avenue of trees that 
led to Grove House. Will, having promised 
to exert himself in obtaining an interview be- 
tween Mr. M and his convoy, left her at 
a short distance, and proceeded onward. Al- 
nost overpowered by her reflections, and every 
pulse throbbing violendy with agitation, she 
leaned against the trunk of a tree, expecting to 
see the being whom, next Heaven, she loved 
most tenderly. 'Twas now too dark to distin- 
guish objects, but she could hear footsteps ap- 
proaching, and she sunk without sense or mo- 
tion to the ground. On recovery, she, found 
herself sitting on a couch in a small room, 
and the old housekeeper, with other females, 
sedulously administering to her necessity. Her 
eyes glanced wildly round for another object, 
while the old lady strove to soothe her mind, 
iitforming her that 'twas herself who had dis- 
covered her in the avenue, at the request of 
eld WilL Refreshments were placed, of 
which Lucy partook sparingly, desirous of 
knowing, yet tremblmg to ask, whether Mr. 
M'r-*— was in the house, or had seen the 
worthy veteran, her kind conduotor. 

* Pray, sir,' said tlie adrahrat, entering the 
room abruptly, where his nephew was sitting 
alone, and ruminating upon his own h^ess 
oonditioa, but more upon the object of his sin- 
cere attachment, little imagining that she who 
occupied his thoughts, was at that moment un- 
der ^e same too^* P^&y* sir, what does that 
man deserve who robs a friend of his dearest 
treasnre^who, stealing into the confidence of 
a young and ariless girl, under theflag^of affec- 
tion, turns pirate, and plundei^ his prise with 
remorseless cruelty T The young man sat 
petrified, for these questions were precisely 
accordant to his own feelings previous to the 
entrance of his uncle. * Answer me !' exclaim- 



ed the admiral, raising his voice, * answer me 
directly!' *I cannot, sir; I am too deeply 
sensible of error.' • Or what does he merit,' 
continued the admical, ^ who, contrary to th« 
views of a relative that has raised hira to opu- 
lence, first contracted himself to a young 
female, and then deserted her !' * laCamy I— 
infamy and disgrace !' exclaimed the agonized 
M . 'I feel it all— all, and shudder!' 

* You have judged right, sir. Your acquain- 
tance with the poor distressed child of Lieu- 
tenant B I have just received information 

of, and your own lips have condemned you.' 

* Not so much as my heart, sir,' replied M«— — . 
' Pass what sentence you please ; but oh ! sa^' 
for me to expiate my fault !-*-do not drive me 
to desperation !' * 'Tis w^l, sir, you are con- 
vinced of your error;' and, ringing the bell 
violendy, a servant appeared. * Order Mr. 
M— 's horse to the door ;' then, turning to 
the young man, * this is no Idnger a home for 
you ; however, you shall first have the satis- 
faction effacing your accuser;' and, again rin|^ 
ing the bell, directed another servant to intro- 
duce the stranger. No culprit ever stood more 
agitated than M while these orders were 
given. He fixed his eyes upon the door in 
anxious expectation ; but what were his feel- 
ings — what his agony— when Lucy henelf 
appeared! He would liave rushed towards 
her ; but his uncle caught his arm, and^ ia a 
voice that made the poor girl tremble, ' No, 
sir ! would you again coil Hke a snake about 
your victim ? would you onc6 mere sting a 
bosom whose only fault was loving a villiaa ! 
Go, sir ! you have forfeited all pretensions to 
my favor— you have dregraded my name— yoo 
have disgraced yourself. Go, and let me never 
see your face again !' This was toe much for 
poor Lucy ; she had expected a private inters 
view with her lover, and imagined, when she 
quitted the housekeeper's apartment, 'twaa Ibr 
Utat purpose the folding-doors of the drawing- 
room were thrown open. How great, then, was 
her surprise and distress when she found her- 
self in the presence of the athniral f He was 
habited in an immense cloak, ths^ covered his 
whole person, and his laced cocked hat upon 
hts head ; but the sentence was no sooner pro- 
nounced than Luey knelt before Inm, implor- 
ing mercy. M— , at the sane moment, 
threw himself by her side, caught her upraised 
hand, joined it kt his own, atid ojffered his Mi- 
titions with hers. The old admiral daslHjcMKe 
tears from his eyes, and, overeome by the 
scene, |rrasped their united handi^^ and Uessed 
them. But who can express th^-astonishment^ 
the gratitude, of Lucy, when, throwing oflT his 
cloak and hat, he appeared before her as her 
generous benefactor, protector, and .guide— > 
even dd Wiu Block I 
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For the Visiter. 
"WHEN THE CARES OF THE DAY," 
A SONG. 

DEDICATED TO MISS A. D. 
Air — The Soldier's Dreani. 

BT J. W. MCCASKET. 

When the cares of the day have all pass'd from the 
soul, 

And the shades of the night gather slowly around ; 
It is then tha^ the thoughts spuming earthly control. 

With tenderest feeling will ever abound. 
O ! then, when the moon with her silvery ray, 

lUumiiies the hill-side and valley so fair, 
I can cast from my mind dull business away. 

And thiak of the lov'd one whose image rtigna 
there. , 

I can think of her smile when I last met he eye. 
When tum'dto my glance with radiance it shone, 

And I knew that my love for her never could die. 
While that glance should reply to a look of my 
own. 

How oft have I watch*d her in evening's dim hour. 
As I've set by her side her sweet accents to hear, 
And I've thought that on life dark tempests might 
lower, 

Yot if bless'd by her love I had nothing to fear. 

Her name is a spell that can calm every storm. 
And hush by its power, wild throbs of the breast ; 

Like the magnet it draws all my feelings along. 
And centres them where in pure peace they may 
rest: 

Ah ! not until mem'iy and thought shall be past ; 

" Tlie last ray of feeling and sense shall depart;" 
When the shades of the evening around me are cast. 

Shall I ever forget the lov'd of my heart, 
Fkilade^hia, Jugwt, 1840. 



ANECDOTES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

The following lines were written by Wal- 
ter Scott when he was between ten and eleven 
yeais 9f age, and while he was attending the 
Hiffh School, Edinburgh. His master there 
had »poked of him as a remarkably stupid bgy, 
md his mother with grief acknowledged that 
they spoke truly. She iaw him one morning 
in the midst of a tremendous thunder storm 
staoding still in the street, and lopkking at the 
sky. She called to him repeatedly, but he re- 
o^^ed looking upwards without taking the 
2<^P^,iiotlce of her. When he returned into 
the house, she was very much disj^ased with 
him : • Mother,' he said, ' I could tell you the 
reason why I stood still, and why I looked at 
the sky, if you would only give me a pencil.' 
She gave hin^ one, and, in less than five min- 
utes, he laid a bit of paper on her lap with 
theve words written on it: — 



* Lpud o'er my head what awful thunders roll, 
What vivid lightnings flash from pole to oole, 
It is xhy voice, my God, that bids them fly, 
Thy voice direets them through the vadted sky ; 
Then let the good thy mighty power revere, 
Let harden'd sfamers thy just judgments fear.* 

The old lady repeated them to me herself, and 
the tears were in her eyes : for I really believe, 
simple as they are, that she values these lines^, 
being the first effusion of her son's genius, 
more than any later beau&es which have so 
charmed all Uie world hesideB.'^'^Extraei 
from an Origirud Letter. 

About the year 1820 or 21, when in Ae very 
zenith of his supposed prosperity, and engaged 
in building Abbotsford House, he one day dis-^ 
covered the sense he entertained of his extra* 
ordinary fortunes (a thing generally hid in the 
simplicity of his manners), by saying to a very 
familiar friend, '* Lo, I passed the river Tweed 
with my staff and scrip, and now I am become 
a great nation." He probably intended to 
adapt to his own case the expression of Jacob, 
Genesis xxxii, 10, " for with my staff I pas- 
sed over this Jordan, and now I am become 
two bands." 

Mr Tegg, the London publisher, was takeh 
by a Galashiels manufacturer to Abbotsford, 
and the latter, having been informed, jestingly, 
by Mr Tegg, that he was the author of Jokeby, 
introduced him to Sir Walter with that desig* 
nation attached to his name. '*The more 
jokes the better," said Sir Waller, as he bust* 
led about for a chair ; and in the whole course 
of the interview he never made further allusion 
to the burlesque poem, but, after his usual 
manner, or it may be called policy, conversed 
generally upon the profession of the individu- 
al whom he was addressing. 

It is on all hands confessed that nothing ever 
spoilt this great man. Through all his exalta- 
tions, both of fortune and reputation, he never 
lost the original good, easy, kind, and benig- 
nant man — never for a moment ceased to be 
what he naturally was. Mr Dugald Stewart, 
in his life of Dr Robertson, relates that that 
eminent writer " used freqnentiy to say, that 
in Mr Hume's gaiety there >vas something ap- 
proaching to infantine ; and that he had found 
the same tiling so often exemplified in the cir- 
cle of his other friends, that he was almost dis- 
posed to consider it as characteristical of ge- 
nius." This remark derives great additional 
force from tjie example of Sir Walter Scott, 
who seemed to prefer natural affections and 
natural feelings above all things, and could sym- 
pathize in all the levities and simple ideas of 
childhood. The individual who relates these 
anecdotes recollects well with whattrue grand-- 
fatherly feelings he spoke, in the end of the 
year 1824, of the precocious talent of his grand- 
son, John Hugh Lookhart, then a child of hard- 
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ly four years of age. John, he said, had com- 
plosed a verse in imitation of a certain nursery 
riddle, to the following effect;— 

** The waters of Tweed have broken the law, 
And they We come roaring down the haugh ; 
Grandpapa and all his men 
Cannot turn them back again.*' 

Whether we believe that the child really per- 
formed this feat of versification without assis- 
tance, may be matter of debate ; but certainly 
Sir Walter spoke of the thing quite seriousty, 
and with no little pride, as a composition of his 
grandson. 

As another illustration of the extreme famil- 
iarity and simplicity of his manners, the fol 
lowing may be related : — He was sitting one 
evening after dinner, with a friend who has 
been oftener than once alluded to in these anec- 
dotes. They were no longer drinking, neith- 
er were they talking ; both were it tliat state 
of partial somnolence which sometimes occurs 
after the second tumbler or first bottle has been 
emptied, and while as yet the candles have not 
been introduced to stir the company afresh 
with the excitement of light. All at once, 
amidst the twilight stillness of the hour, a hen 
got up a most vivacious cackle in the court- 
yard, so as to rouse them both effectually ; and 
Sir Walter, to the great amusement of his 
friend, burst out with a musical, or rather most 
unmusical, imitation of the cheerful sound, 
which he perhaps recollected for the first time 
since his childhood, being a human interpre* 
tation of what the hen is supposed to say to 
the old woman, her mistress, when she cack- 
les— 

"Buy tobacco— buy tobacco— I'll pay aM** 
the ** ril pay a" terminating in a acraugh in 
alt, exactly after the manner of the hen. Per- 
haps some of our old readers will remember 
the time when boys used thus to give ' verbal 
expression to tl\e parturient exultations of Dame 
Partlet 

In the Album at the Bell Rock Light-house 
are the following lines by Sir Walter Scott : — 

PHAROS LOaUITTJR. 
Far in the bosom of the deep, 



O'er these wild shelves mv watch I keep ; 
A ruddy gem of changeful light, 
Bound on the dusky brow of night : 



The seaman bids my lustre hail, 
And scorns to strike his timorous sail. 
Jttly 30, 1814. Walter Scott. 



SALMON-FISHING ANECDOTE. 
A tall, stout, young Campbell, from Glen- 
orchy, celebrated for his success as a salmon 
fisher, left his native glen for the river Awe, 
which runs from the Loch of that name to 
Loch Etive, through a narrow ravine at the 
foot of the mighty Ben Cruachan. The bed 
4rf this river is stony, and in many parts the 



water is rapid and turbulent : but it subsides 
occasionally into deep pools, which are the 
favourite resorts of large fish. Our experienced 
Highlander reached a well-known deep of this 
description, with a strong eighteen feet rod, 
and an immense wooden pirn, on which were 
wound eighty yards of strong line, and had 
only cast his fly a second time when he struck 
a fish. The fish ran out his line with such 
furious rapidity that he was obliged to follow 
with his utmost speed over rocks and stones, 
and frequently through the water also, for he 
soon found that he had no chance whatever 
of turning his fish until they should reach . a 
broad deep pool, above a mile below him. 
this haven he at length arrived, rau^ exhaif^ 
ed with fatigue. Not so the^sh, for he seemea* 
to be as vigorous as ever ; and the angler, on 
finding he had room to try his skill and the 
strength of his tackle, soon recovered his spi- 
rits, when, as if in derision of both^the fish, af- 
ter a violent plunge or two, took to*ihe bottom, ' 
and there remained immoveable, resisting every 
effort to rouse him. Suddenly, however, he 
again ran up the stream, carrying the Highlan- 
der after him through the same rugged route, to 
the eminent peril of life and limb, till Itrf reach- 
ed the pool where he was first Struck. After 
a shQrt struggle, in which the angler so far 
succeeded as to turn the fish down the stream, 
or rather submitted to be himself taken down, 
and that, as before, in no gentle fashion, they 
reached the deep pool once more, when, after 
a few fruitless eflbrts on the part of the High- 
lander, the fish again took to the bottom, 
where he lay in the most dogged sullenness, 
defying all the powers of his enemy to draw 
him from his retreat. Night was now coming 
on, aud even our hardy angler was exhausted 
by his long contest ; he therefore sat down 
Ifetween' two rocks on the banks of the river, 
in a secure place, and determined to rest there 
till certain fishermen arrived, as was there cos- 
tom at break of day, from whom he might ob- 
tain assistance. He fixed his rod in secuiity, 
and contrived that his pirn should give out the 
line freely, and then placed the line between 
his teeth;, «o that if the fish should leave the 
bottom, the running of the line might awaken 
him. In this situation he slept soundly till 
three in the morning, at which time the fiiak^- 
men found him. The rod aiid liner were un- 
disturbed, and the fish still at the bottoio^jg 
the Highlander was now awake ; and w4i|P 
assistance of the frienda in question, he soon 
succeeded, with their note} in capturing this 
doughty fish, which proved to be a fine salmon 
weighing seventy-four pounds. The truth of 
the above anecdote was vouched by several 
respectable Highlanders, at the inn of Port 
Sonachan.— i/o/tontT^ Angler's ManuaL 
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For the Visiter. 
THE HIDDEN CASKET. 

(cOHTIirVBD. ) 

" Lovely Mathiide," said M. Salignac, ten 
derly kissing her hand, *• you merit all that 
fervour of eulogium which, till I saw and 
heard you, I imputed to the enthusiasm of ro 
mantic passion. .Be assured, however, my 
views, in some instances, have been disappoint- 
ed ; I exult in the'fate that connects you with 
my.fMnily, and receive, with more pride and 
pleasfre, the voluntary preference with which 
It is now honoured by Mademoiselle de Rou 
bigrte, than when, influenced by parental au- 
thority, she consented to favor my house witli 
her alliance." 

Impressed by the gene^rosity and delicacy 
of this conduct, Mathilde experienced that res 
pectful admiration, that deep sense of obliga- 
tion, which leaves to the eloquence of silent 
sensibility the expression of those feelings to 
which words cannot do justice. Yet apprehen- 
sive left M. St. Salignac should misinterpret 
her silence, slie sought, in her memory for 



words that might convey an adequate sense of ty of M. de Roubigne. — " But," continued 



his generosity, but found them possessed with 
their usual perverse propensities of denying 
their assistance when most anxiously solicited, 
though so apt to flow in voluntary profusion 
when their aid is unnecessary or superfluous. 

A loud knocking announced the arrival of 
visiters, and interrupted this flood of oratory, 
to the great satisfaction of Mathilde. 

Madame Desmouliers entered, attended by 
Oswald. The former seemed somewhat sur- 
prised at thus unexpectedly meeting M. Salig- 
nac, with whom she was well acquainted. 
His name produced a visible alteration in the 
countenance of Oswald. 

After some general desultory conversation, 
which wis, as usual, chiefly engrossed by La 
Favrie^, M. Salignac arose, and telling Ma- 
thilde he lis^ould have the honour of waiting on 
her next day, withdrew, accompanied by La 
Favriere. 

» Oswald looked at Mathilde, and beheld her 
pale, trembling, and scarcely able to restrain 
her tears : his features expressed correspon- 
dent sensations ; he *ook his hat, and making 
some trivial apology, hastily quitted the house. 

After his departure, Mathilde confided to 
her friend the substance of her conversation 
with M. Salignac, and both joined in encomi- 
VoL 7.— No. 10. X 



ums on the uncommon delicacy and generosi- 
ty of his conduct. There was another person 
to whom Madame Desmouliers would have 
ardently wished to have seen her young friend 
united ; but as the present course of events 
seemed utterly to annihilate the most distant 
probability of such a circumstance, she endeav- 
oured to reconcile herself to the union which 
was so soon to take place ; and forcibly repre- 
sented to .Mathilde the advantages she should 
enjoy in the tender protection of a family so 
respected and respectable ; and Mathilde, now 
perceiving her fate inevitably deciifed, prepar- 
ed to resigil to it with that mild humility of 
spirit which meekly bends beneath the stroke 
of adversity, and voluntarily undergoes that 
martyrdom which the dignity of virtue forbids 
it to elude. 

The next day Wathilde heard, with truly 
filial transport, that the morrow was appointed 
for her father's liberation. 

In the evening M. Salignac made his prom*, 
ised visit. In the course of their conversation, 
he congratulated her on the approaching liber- 



he, •* as I must very shortly leave town, this 
must be my last visit to you. You cannot be 
surprised that I should feel an insurmountable 
repugnance to encounter a person with whom 
no temporal advantage could no^induce me 
to enter into terms of any nature whatever. 
I would not willingly advert to a subject which 
must hurt your feelings ; let it never, in future, 
be recurred to. I feel that any oflfence I have 
received from M. de Roubigne will be fully 
avenged by depriving him of so amiable a 
daughter ; and I think we have obtained a suf- 
ficient triumph over him, by having persuaded 
her to prefer our protection to his.'* 

M. Sidignac added, that he would immedi- 
ately return to the Frontiers ; and that, as the 
regiment in which himself and his son served, 
would be very shortly ordered into winter 
quarters, the latter would be at liberty to re- 
turn to Paris. " I expect," continued he, ten- 
derly embracing her, as he arose to depart, 
** I expect that my son, on his return to Cha- 
teau Reseau, our family seat, will present me 
daughter to embellish the retreat of his an- 
cestors, whose charms and virtues will add 
another ornament to a race not unknown or 
inglorious !" 

There," said Mathilde to herself, Aene 
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^oke the pride of nobflity, which vaiidy re- 
grets the distinctions it has been obliged to 
abdicate." 

The following day Mathilde had the inex- 

Sessible satisfaction of embracing her father, 
e visited privately, and treated her with an 
appearance of affection gratifying to her feM- 
ings. She related to him circamttantially her 
adventures at Montenville, to which he listen- 
ed with eager interest; and appeared less grat- 
ified in hearing the means by which his daugh- 
ter had eluded the pursuits of her infamous 
persecutor, than in learning that the integrity 
of Basil had rescued the treasure at the cha- 
teau from the rapacity of the plunderers. 

"I now find, Mathilde," said he, "that 
your secrecy may be relied on, and will there- 
fore verfture to confide to you my prevailing 
ideas. The papers you destroyed at Monten- 
ville would have afforded matter abundantly 
sufficient for my condemnation. But though 
I have thus, by your assistance, happily escap- 
ed one snare, I still have numerous enemies : 
the temper of the times is dangerous : many 
heads, which are no^v borne aloft in proud se- 
curity, and triumph in the "destruction of their 
fallen adversaries, ere lottg«shall be levelled 
with the dust. I am determined to withdraw 
from Prance with as much of the wrecks of 
my property as can be collected. As to you, 
my dear child, I am happy to have it in my 
power to recompehse the exertions of your fi- 
lial duty, which I shall do by emancipating 
you henceforth from all those obligatijons 
which its nature imposes. For the future, 
then, consider yourself as absolutely your own 
mistress, and pursue that line of conduct to 
which inclination may lead, or judgment may 
direct you." 

Another daughter might not have experien- 
ced any very fervid glow of gratitude on ac- 
count of this renunciation of paternal privileg- 
es, which seemed somewhat analagous to the 
fatherly kindness of the gentleman who pro- 
vided for his children by turning them out of 
doors to seek their fortune ; but Mathilde, oc- 
cupied by the pleasure of seeing her father at 
liberty, and the satisfaction of hearing him ex- 
press himself with apparent kindness, had no 
leisure to trace effects to their sources ; and in 
the simplicity of her heart, was tempted, by 
the warmth of her feelings, to sacrifice to his 
use the hidden casket, llie gift of her dying 
mother. But a recollection of the injunction 
that accompanied it, restrained this en&usiasm 
^ of duty ; and she considered that an hour of 
future exigence might come, when the contents 
of it might be more necessary apd acceptable 
to him than at present. 

" I have dispatched a trusty messenger to 
Basil)" resumed M. de Roubigms, " with di- 



rections to him to remit me all the money and 
valuables which remain at Montenville. I m 
sorry, my dear Mathilde, thsX I caimot divide 
with you the remnants of a fortune which will 
afford but a slender pittance to my own neces- 
sities ; but will leave orders that, after my de- 
parture, the furniture at Montenville, which, 
though old-fashioned, is costly, may be con^ 
vehed into money for your use." 

•« Because you eannot apply it to your own," 
thought Mathilde, whose eyes were suddenly 
and completely opened to the views of this 
tender father, and who inwardly exulted in 
having kept the secret of the casket" 

•* But I reflect," he continued, " with the 
less regret on the circumstance in which I am 
necessitated to leave you, as I know you to 
be possessed of charms and talents which ean- 
not fail of procuring you a suitabla ests^lisli* 
ment; and the Salignac's tnust still be|pon- 
sciotts that it will reflect anWiour on them to 
form an alliance with the only remaining 
branch of the ancient and illustrious house of 
Montenville.^* 

In the prie^^ent age," returned Mathilde, 
" this coin, which the prejudices of unenlight- 
ened times had stamped with an imaginary 
valuation, has lost its curency and if they are 
willing to receive me into their family, I shall 
owe the distinction to their own generosity, 
not to the armorial bearings of my ancestors." 

** With the son possibly not; but trust me, 
of family pride, out of fashion as it is, no man 
possesses a larger portion than the elder. An- 
cient prejudices, allowing them to be such, 
are not to be wiped from our minds by a de- 
cree of a legislative assembly, as our arms 
have been from our carriage?." 

The terrible circumstance which now en- 
gaged the attention of the public, the trial of 
the unfortunate L(Kiis, seemed, in a peculiar 
degree, to have engrossed the mind of Oswald. 
He constantly attended the Convention ; and, 
in his visits to Mathilde, which were neither 
long nor frequent, his brow was clouded with 
solemnity; and he had exchanged the com- 
placent glow of tender admiration, formerly so 
visible in his countenance and manners^ when 
he addressed her, for the distant respect of con- 
strained politeness. This alteration occasion- 
ed her a chagrin for which she severely re- 
proved herself. The consciousness of possess- 
ing his friendship had been so sweet, so con- 
soling, that she*could not relinquish it without 
excessive disquietude; and her imagination was ' 
sometimes tortured with the mortifying idea 
that his penetration had discovered the too 
fervent nature of her attachment to him, and 
that a sense of honour dictated to hjm the pro- 
priety of checking its ardour by repulsive cold- 
ness. Stung by an idea that roused all the 
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pride of aensibilitr, she treated him with more 
thma equal distance and vesenre. His dejec- 
tion became more visible ; his visits still less 
frequent; and he announced his intention of 
quitting Paris the instant the expected sentence 
should be pronounced on Louis, 

On the evening of that dismal day when th^ 
bloody doom was finally sealed, as Madame 
Desmouliers and Mathilde indulged together the 
grief inspired by so afflictive, so tremendous 
an event, Aey were interrupted by Oswald. 

I wonder not,*' said he, at the affliction 
hy which you appear to be absorbed ; even in 
my bosom the ctdamtties of the most wretch- 
ed of men, most unfortunate of sovereigns, raise 
sentiments of painful and impatient indigna-* 
tion« What 'then must be its effect on bosoms 
that melt with the susceptibility ^f feminine 
humanity 4 But Louis fails a victim to the 
crimes which his enemies alledge against him; 
and his iniquitous judges, whilst they fulmi- 
nate bombasUc execration against tyranny and 
injiuMice, by an atrocious and unparalleled 
stretch of arbitrary power, dip their hands in 
the Uood a man whose greatest offence was 
that of having worn a crown, not obtained by 
usurpation, but descended by hereditary right. 
I cannot wait to witness, the catastrophe of 
this dreadful tragedy ; to morrow I quit Paris, 
to return to it no more. " 

"To morrow!" repeated Mathilde, in a 
faint and falteiing voice. 

*'0h! would to Heaven," cried Oswald 
with emotion, " I. had never been misled by 
that rash 
me to visit 

quillity of a vacant imagination and satisfied 
mind, for these gloomy images of horror which 
no lapse of time can totally obUviate ; and the 
still more painful, still more piercing regrets 
which — But what avails this melancholy 
strain of partial complaint? What am 
that sorrow for myself,' amid this stupendous 
ruin that involves the fate of thousands. Oh ! 
had I even to sooth me in my solitary wand- 
erings the consoling recollection of having 
snatched even one congenial bosom from the 
impending destruction which my prophetic 
heart presages to the inhabitants of this devo- 
ted country !-*«had Mathilde been infiuenced 
by n^y ardent wishes — my disinterested entrea 
ties ! but it is now too late I" 

It is indeed too late," said Mathilde^ in a 
low 4nd interrupted voice ; *^ the fate of Ma- 
thilde depends not on herself." 

" I know it — I know it," returned Oswald 
hastily ; *» yet if the hour should come when 
my assistance may be acceptable, will she not 
recollect that she has still a friend ?" 

•* Oh think not," she replied, endeavouring 
to repress her sighs and tears; «^0h think 



n^ that the hour of danger will be* necessary 
to reed to Math^e the Mlea of the noble Os- 
wald!" 

" Shall I then be reoolleetdd when I am 
seen no more !" said he in a voice of emotion, 
fondly kissing her hand." 

Oswald, I never will forget your unmerit^ 
ed friendship, your exalted generosity. Oh 
may your felicity be proportionate to 3roar 
virtue, and may you render your Louisa as 
happy as yourself!" ^ 

" My Louisa ; you are then acquainted with 
our connection ! I* had motives for wishing 
to conceal it, but now they are at an end. Oh ! 
with what rapture would she have received 
the sister of her heart ; vain — -vain anticipa- 
tion of /happiness she was destined never to 
enjoy 



A foot approaciied the door. Mathilde with- 
drew her trembling hand from Oswald. Eti- 
enne entered. 

" A courier. Mademoiselle, brings a letter 
from M. Salignac, which he refuses to deliver 
to any one but yourself." 

Mathilde felt her frame pervaded by an icy 
chillness at this intelligence, which she regard- 
ed as the immediate forerunner of Salignac's 
arrival. 

Oswald started — seemed for a moment lost 
in thought; then suddenly recovering his com- 
posure, "Adieu, Mademoiselle!" said he; 
** may you be happy ! may Heaven avert from 
you every misfortune which threatens your 
country. You, Madam, (to Madame Desmou- 
, that fatal curiosity which tempted' liers) I shdl have the happiness of seeing 
nt it; to exchange the pleasing ^tran- once more.' 

He hastily withdrew ; and Mathilde, sink- 
ing on the bosom of her friend, bathed it in a 
flood of tears she had no longer fortitude to 
repress. Nor was her anguish mitigated when 
her friend reminded her that Salignac's mes- 
senger waited for admittance. 

The letter he presented was little calculated 
to tranquillize her agitated spirits.— Salignac 
expressed strong contrition for his groundless 
jealousy ; grateful acknowledgment for the con- 
descension with which fehe had vindicated 
herself to his father; vow^of eternal constan- 
cy ; and an assurance that within three days 
he would repeat them at her feet. • 

" My dear Mathilde, said Madame Desmou- 
liersj awaking from a trance of deep reflec- 
tion, «* I confess I was never, till this moment, 
perfectly reconciled to your <ipproaChing union 
with Salignac. I was uncommonly partial to 
Oswald, and fancied him the chosen amongst 
ten thousand to render my IV^thilde completely 
happy. — I believed hit n^Sk to be most ferv- 
ently devoted to you ; and the circumstance 
on which you founded your persuasion of his 
attachment to Louisa had originated, I fancied, 
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in some misconception of La Favrierie. Judge all his hours with Iwr ; but she often felt the 



then what was my astonishment to hear him 
acknowledge it with all the calm self-posses- 
sion of c<mscious rectitude." 

*<Is it then a crime in Oswald to love Louisa?" 
Certainly not, if he had acted consistent^ 
' ly with that attachment ; but &e man who, 
knowing his affections or his honour to be en- 
gaged to one woman) gives to another convinc- 
ingi though perhaps tacit proofs of passionate 
tendemes^, in my opinion acta a part most 
highly cnminal. But this may be a trait of 
the whimsical incongruity of character attri- 
buted to the English." 

Mathilde had not spirit to undertake the vin- 
dication of Oswald ; nor could her own feel- 
ings acquit him of the inconsistency with 
which he was accused. 

Next day she learned from M&dame Des- 
mouliers, to whom he had paid a hasty fare- 
well visit, that he had left Paris. In expecta- 
tion of the immediate arrival of Salignac, she 
could not regret the departure'of Oswald ; each 
moment she determined to think of him no 
more, and as often broke her resolution : sighs 
still swelled her bosom, and involuntary tears 
gushed'to the memory of Oswald. 

Faction had now accomplished its bloody 
{ichievement. Louis was conducted to the 



restraint his presence imposed cm her, and the 
tender demonstrations of. a passion ^hich she 
fi^t herself utterly unable to return, intolerably 
painful to her ; and whenever it was' possible, 
declined receiving his visits, except in the 
presence of Madame Desmooliers. 

Salignac, the elder, had sent instrucdons in re- 
spect to settlements, which corresponded with 
the generosity of conduct he had already evin- 
ced. It was resolped, that immediately after 
their marriage, they should set out with La 
Favriere and Madame Desmouliers, to meet 
M. Sadignac, the elder, at his family maiffiion. 

One morning, when Madame Desmouliers 
visited her young friend, accompanied by La 
Faviere, Mathilde perceived that some circum- 
stance had occurred to disquiet her, and feared 
she had heard some distressing intelligence 
respecting M. Desmouliers. 

She enquired of La Favriere whe&er he bad 
lately seen her father, who now favoured her 
with scarcely any attention; and she, imput- 
ing this negligence to its true cause, a total 
want of paternal feeling, fori)ore to jsomplaia 
of an evil which was not to be remedied. 

You enquure for your father," said La 
Favriere ; *Hand this' is the very business that 
brought us here, to acquaint you with some 



block, and Mathilde witnessed the insulting, curious manoeuvres of his." 
ncelamations with which a frantic populace ** What, of my father's ?" 
applauded the execution of their martyred "Yes, I come his delegate,Jaden with his 
monarch. In the grief and horror inspired by paternal benedictions, which he desires rae to 
the contemplation of this dreadful, this aston- shower on you with unsparing liberality ; and 
ishing event, every partial evil was forgotten # bis apologies for being obliged to depart, with- 



and Mathilde consecrated all the sorrows of 
her heart to the fate of the unfortunate Lpuis, 
and his devoted family. 

Salignac arrived in Paris ; all his jealous 
anxieties had been dissipated by the united 
assurance of La Favriere and his father. — He 
flew, with lapture, to Mathilde and when he 
considered the gloomy colour of the times, and 
the sorrows and persecutions she had under- 
gone during their separation, he was not sur- 
prised that the pleasure of their first interview 
should be clouded W tears and melancholy ; 
nor did the alterat|)n of her appearance, and 
the evident decline of her health, though they 
excited painful apprehensions, appear in the 
least extraordinary 

Mathilde received him with unfeigned affec- 
tion, but it was the affection of a sister ; and 
though he had never warmly interested her 
heart, she felt that it had undergone a revolu- 
tion, which rendered it still less favourable to 
his wishes, and had heightened indifference 
into averseness ^jpnd she secretly wept the 
sacrifice of her inclinations, which, compati- 
bly with honour, she could not shun. 

Salignac» if permitted, would have passed 



out bidding 3rou adieu. I suppose that melan- 
choly cerenM)nial would have been too afflic- 
tive to his tender feelings." 

** Gone !" cried Mathilde ; *^my father gone 
without ieeing me !" 

*' It is indeed true," sdd Madame Desmou- 
liers ; <^ and ^is last instance of his unfeeling 
nature has extremely shocked me." 

** He deeply laments," continued La Fa- 
vriere, "the utter impossibility of allowing 
you ?iny portion of the money he has retriev- 
ed from the wrecks of his fortune, not, to my 
certain knowledge, having been able to realize 
more than thirty or forty thousand louis d'ors. 
However, he has not departed without leaving 
you substantial proofs of his parental regard — 
all the great heavy old furniture at Monten- 
ville. which would tempt us to imagine that 
our forefathers had been giants, and which, I 
dare say, will be very acceptable in the eyes 
of your good father-in-law, who possesses no 
slight veneration for old precious relics of an- 
tique grandeur, and worm-eaten nobility. I 
must acquaint him with this cihmmstence, 
that the marriage settlement may be adequate 
to Ae rich dowry of the \mde elect." 
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Mathilde was^a deeply affected by this 
M}nclu^ive j>roof of the inflexible obduracy of 
ler fdUier^s heart to reply, or even to attend 
to this raillery, ^ 

" You are very happy," said Madame Des- 
[Bouliers to La Favriere; *'you verify the 
maxim of Rochefoucanlt, and derive a source 
[>f satisfaction, at least of pleasantry, from the 
misfortunes of your best friends.r-But What 
is to be done with the furniture of the hotel iii 
Paris, which, being rich and new-fashioned, 
b much more valuable than at Montenville 1" 

"And was therefore, with the hotel itself, 
and the carriages, horses, and, in fine, every 
thing that vvas vendible, disposed of by private 
contract. He would have sold you too, Ma- 
thilde, if he <;ould have found a bidder. This 
plan has been long in agitation ; he was not 
idle during his confinement. Sauve qui peut 
seems to be his motto; and an excellent one it 
is for the present times. If he could but have 
prevailed on his beloved Mademoiselle de Pelt- 
risse to accompany him in his flight— But 
probably his confinement and mortification 
restored him to his senses, and put to the rqut 
all those voluptuous little Gupids that wanton- 
ed, fjpr an interval, in his infatuated pericrani 
um. So for Heaven's sake cara Mathilde 
mia, waste no more of these precious tears on 
account of a man who, I truly believe, would 
not embalm that fair form of your's with one 
paternal drop of it, if it lay lifeless at his feet.'^ 

The consolations of Salignac were in a dif- 
ferent strain ; and his just remonstrances con- 
vinced Mathilde of the folly of lamenting the 
desertion of a father, whose conduct, in'regard 
to her, had been decidedly marked, not Only 
with invariable disregard, but with unfeeling 
cruelty. But she caught eagerly at every os- 
tensible motive which seemed to jifttify the 
uneasiness which all her efforts were ineffectu- 
al to conceal ; and which, as the time appoint- 
ed for her nuptials approached, corroded her 
feelings with augmented poignacy. 

As their union was to be private, few pre- 
parations were necessary. Mathilde, who con- 
sidered the sacrifice as inevitable, wished not 
to delay it ; and Mathilde was doubly impa- 
tient, in the hope and expectation that her re- 
moval from Paris would contribute to obliviate 
the painful remembrances which hung on her 
mind, and restore her i^irits to their natural 
tone ; and she endeavoured to appear cheerful 
in his presence, though, in her hours of soli- 
tude and silence, she suffered for the exertion. 
Salignac pressed her to be his on an appoint- 
^ day^ and she acquiesced in his wishes. 

But one day now intervened between the 
present and that appointed for her marriage. 

One evening, as she sat with her lover and 
her friend, Madmne Desmontiers, coacevting 



plans of pleasure for the ensuing season, Sal- 
ignac's eyes sparkled with mingled joy and 
tenderness, and a ray of the happiness she was 
conscious of. diffusing, seemed to return, by 
reflection, to the bosom of Mathilde. 

Whilst the hours flew on unheeded, a ser- 
vant informed Salignac, that a man, in the uni- 
form of the National Guards, said he had a 
letter for M. Salignac, with positive direc- 
tions to deliver it to none but himself. 
' Salignac reflected a moment. "I conjec- 
ture from whom it comes," said he, as he hast- 
ily followed the servant to ^e hall where the 
soldier waited. 

" You have a letter for me, friend?" 
"Yes," said the man; "and something 
more," feeling in his bosom as he spoke — 
" Here is the letter." 
Salignac stretched out his hand to take it. 
" And this to your heart !" cried the villain, 
plunging a poignard in his breast, and instant- 
ly vanishing in the consternation which sue** 
ceeded this horrid action. 

Salignac staggered a few paces, then sunk 
to the ground. The cries of the smant, who 
had witnessed the fatal transaction, drew all 
the inhabitants of the house to the Woody 
scene. Mathilde, alarmed at she knew not 
what, was amongst the first who descended 
the stairs ; — what was her horror, on behold- 
ing Salignac extended on the marble pavement, 
pale, fainting, weltering in his blood ! She 
uttered a spream, and flying to him, sunk life- 
less on his body ! , 

He was removed to a chamber, and laid on 
a bed. The^ersons who surrounded him en- 
deavoured to staunch his blood. A surgeon 
immediately arrived ; but, on examining the 
wou|id, the dismay of his eoutitenance seemed 
to pronounce it mortal. 

Madame Desmouliers, afllicted as she was, 
endeavoured to console Mathilde, who was 
now restored to life and reason — ^reason which, 
by enabling her to compare events and circum- 
stances, opened to her soul a new and fatal 
source of terror and desolation. 

Speak not to me of comfort," said she ; 
" it is lost to me for ever !" 

Salignac, wounded as he is, may yet re- 
cover." 

" Oh, never, never ! the arm that struck the 
blow was nerved with force too deadly— with 
malice too infernal. I am the wretched cause 
of this inhuman deed ; La Porte is the murder- 
er of Salignac!" 

Madame Desmouliers, on recollecting the 
circumstances related by Mathilde, was struck 
with instant conviction of the justice of the 
supposition. 

" You mentioned to Salignac the threats of 
that villain?" 
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** Oh yes ; but he ridiculed my apprehen- 
sions ; he laughed at what he termed the im- 
potence of his malice. Oh blind and fatal 
security ! why did I not rather perish in that 
frightful obscufUy^ than live thus to involve 
those whe love me in destruction T' 

Salign^c, exhausted by loss of blood, lay 
, long in a state of languid stupidity. — When 
he awoke to some degree of sensibility, he 
threw his eyes faintly round, and uttered the 
iiame of Mathilde. "She endeavoured to sup- 
press the grief that swelled her heart, and went 
with Madame Desmouliers to his chamber. 
A transient flash of joy passed across his pale 
countenance at her appearance ; he ffrasped 
her cold trembling hands, and uttered some ere 
incoherent expressions of his affection. In 
consequence of an opiate that had been admin- 
istered, he sunk at night into an unquiet slumb- 
er. — Mathilde hung over him; his groans 
pierced her to the heart. Towards morning 
ae awoke, but his intellects appeared still more 
disordered ; yet still his parting soul hovered 
round the object that had been on earth most 
dear ; his dying eyes were turned on Mathilde, 
and she receiv^ his last sighs in her agonized 
bosom. 

8he gazed on the lifeless (uay, which a few 
hours before had been animated with a spirit 
so noble, with that stupified astonishment 
which questions the existence of the scenes it 
contemplates. She wildly asked herself, was 
that pale lifeless shadow all that remained of 
the man, who, a few hours since, had exulted 
in the anticipation of a long protracted series 
of sublunary happiness — whose eyes, now 
closed for ever, had sparkled with the ardour 
of impassioned tenderness, and whose breast, 
now pierced and bloody, had beat high with 
rapturous expectations, and been expanded 
with the softest emotions of tenderness and 
joy? 

Such are the awful reverses dealt: by Heav 
en, to impress on the minds of its creatures 
the salutary conviction that sublunary Hope 
strikes her anchor in a quicksand that fluctu 
ates with every wave. 

But keener horroi^ darted through the shud 
dering frame of Mathilde, when she reflected 
that she had been the occssion of the death of 
Salignac ; and her mind, ingenious in discover- 
ing new sources of self-torment, continually 
aggravated the weight of its own afHiction, by 
the anticipation of the stroke that awaited the 
unfortunate father who fondly exulted in 4he 
happiness of a beloved son, who was so soon 
to be conducted to the seat of his ancestors, 
not in the triumph of bridal festivity, but in 
the sad solemnity of funeral pomp. 

The weakened constitution of Mathilde sunk 
under the weight of her accumulated suffer 



ings ; and a fever, though not of a malignani 
kindf ensued. The distemper, which preyed oa 
her frame, enfeebled the powers of her mind, 
and happily deadened the poigna^ of anguish 
which had occasioned it. It was one of those 
slow fevers which gradually sap the constitih 
tion, and the physiciuis imagined it would 
terminate in a decline. 

La Favriere, who, notwithstanding the levi- 
ij of his character, had been reaUy shocked 
at the late terrible event, ^^as prev^led on by 
Madame Desmouliers and Mathilde to under- 
take the melancholy office of acquainting M. 
Salignac with the sad catastrophe of his son ; 
that son of whom he flattered himself he had, 
now, ensured the feUcity, by promoting 
his union with the chosen of his l^art. He 
hid prepared his mansion to exiiibit scenes of 
splendid festivity, and his heart to welcome the 
expected guests. La Favriere was considered 
as the herald of their approach. When he 
flew with extended arms to receive him, how 
little did he imagine that he came to pierce his 
heart ; xthat the son, whose arrival he had so 
eagerly anticipated, followed in a hearse, to be 
entombed in the sepulchre of his ancestors ! 

Mathilde entreated to be removed again to 
the convent ; and found, in the tender condo- 
lence of that unfortunate friend, and the undi- 
minished attentions of Madame Desmouliers, 
the only consolation of whicdi her h^rt seem- 
ed susceptible. Not a year had elapsed since 
had quitted the retreat of her youth ; and 
in that short interval she had experienced such 
accumulated misfortunes, such diversified 
wretchedness, as disgusted her with the world, 
and suggested to her heart the resolution of 
renouncing it for ever. 

Madame Desmouliers had heard that her 
fugitive had been seen at Milan with the part- 
ner of his flight. This last proof of total dis- 
regard to his own character and her feelings, 
had alienated her affections more than all his 
preceding extravagancies ; and she declared 
her decided resolution never to consent to a 
re-union with a man whose unprtiicipled infi- 
delity had justly forfeited every claim^ to her 
affection, and every right lo her duty. Bat 
Mathilde, who still believed that this worth- 
man was more dear to her friend than she 
believed him to be, doubted her adherence 
to this deteimination. Her fortitude, in this 
instance, however, was not put to the test; for 
she shortly received int^igence that he had 
been killed at Florence, in a rencounter which 
had taken place between him and a Venetiui 
nobleman, whose superior graces, or more 
probably, whose more splendid presents^ had 
seduced his unworthy favourite. 

The latent sparks of affection, which still 
slumbered ^n the foi^ving nature of Madame 
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OesmotilierSy ^ere roused by iMb shocking 
)?eBt ; but as reason had convinced her that he 
vas utterly lost to her before the occurrence 
»f this circumstance, her affiction was wholly 
fointerested, and principally excited by her 
ipprehensiohs for his eternal salvation. 

These friends, united by mutual misfortune 
a a friendship still more tender and endearing, 
renounced all society for ^at of each other. 
Ifadame Desmouliers disposed of her house 
la Paris, and went to reside at the convent 
nrith her young friend. She formed a plan of 
retiring with to that ancient castle, in which 
the defection of her husband had prevented 
ber from taking an earlier refuge. It had been 

scene of her youthful pleasiires ; and Hope 
soothed her with the idea, that her mind would 
snjoy a , return of its serene sensations, some- 
thing resembling a second spring, in the deep 
and tranquil solitudes of Le3 Rochers du Lac ; 
and Mathilde, though still strongly attached to 
her plan of retiring from the world, acknowl 
edged the propriety of the motives uiged by 
her friend, and allowed that engagements of 
such infinity moment ought not to be entered 
Into with the rash precipitation natural to her 
period of life. She therefore eagerly adopted 
her friend's plan of retirement ; and her young 
and vivid imagination found infinite enjoyment 
in picturing to itself the antique castle with its 
mouldering turrets, frowning in the dark so- 
lemnity of desolated grandeur ; its gross-grown 
courts, and dilapidated ruins*— sad memorials 
of the transient existence of sublunary pros 
perity, so strikingly congenial with the melan- 
choly conviction imprinted by early adversity 
on her heart. 

To Les Rockers du Lac she determined, 
Ihen, to retire till her vocation for the monas- 
tic life might be ascertained to her friends ; for 
to herself the point admitted not of a single 
^oubt. She was abandoned by her father, 
whose estates would now be confiscate, in 
consequence of his emigration.— The man, to 
whom she had been devoted by duty, fell a 
Hctim to his generous affection for herself ; 
Mid he, whom the voluntary affection of her 
fieart would have elected, was, ere now, per- 
^J^pa united to another ;— to Louisa, whose so- 
ciety, beloved as she was, she felt the absolute 
wcessity of renouncing, when she considered 
^er as the wife of Oswaldi The following 
*tter, which she received at this period, did 
lot con^bute to shake her resolution 
. ** An unexpected opportunity occurs of get- 
ung a few lines conveyed to the hands of my 
5ver loved Mathilde. Oh my dear unfortu- 
'^ftte friend! a thousand ideas ^crowd on my 
^nd when I address you, and fill my heart 
with anguish,«and my eyes with tears ! But 
t have no time to speak of my sensations 



the gendsman, who promises to be the bearer . 
of this letter, departs early to-morrow; it is now 
twelve a: night, and I write in a numerous as- 
sembly. But I could not resist this opports- 
nity of renewing my entreaties to you to fiy 
from tlat land of blood, of which you havo 
the mirfbrtune to be a native, and receive a 
refuge ii the asylum of liberty, in the bosom 
of friendship. Come and share with me the 
protectjag tenderness of a beloved and amiable 
husbaql, who, in affection, acknowledges you 
as a silter. 

** Wgre I allowed time to write, my reason- 
ing mi;ht be more powerful, but my wishes 
could uDt be more fervent Let then the heart 
of my IMathilde conceive, by sympathy, the 
efi'usioi3 which necessity obliges me tp repress ; 
and do justice to the unalterable friendship of, 
Louisa Oswald. 

** I drect, as usual, under cover, to Madame 
DesmoUiers.,' 



Loui|a Oswald ! Divested of hope, as Ma- 
iflthilde lad long since been, the union of two 
names bo dear to her, sent a sudden sickness 
to her leart ; and she endeavoured to persuade 
herself that the tears, with which she bedewed 
this piper, flowed from the sad necessity of 
refusing the affectionate solicitations of the 
amiabb and dear Louisa. 

Th^ increasing disorder which marked and 
disgr/ced the dictatorship of Robespierre, aug- 
mented the impatience of Mathilde to fly to the 
sereije retirement, in whose solitary bosom, she 
flatte^d herself, she should be as remote from 
the st)licitudes as from* the crimes of mankind. 

Mtthilde, since her departure from Monten- 
ville^ had constantly corresponded with Basil. 
By hxm she had been informed that La Porte 
and his companions, on finding themselves 
baffied in their plans, had immediately quitted 
the castle ; but that, fearful of their return to a 
place where they might suppose considerable 
treisures to be still concealed, he had continu- 
ed to reside in the convent with the good 
prfest, whose friendly benevolence he very 
highly eiUoUed, and only occasionally visited 
the chateau. — He wrote ibr her instructions 
respecting the hidden casket, which, as it was 
every day to be expected that the castle might, 
fall into other hands, it was highly expedient 
;o remove. 

Mathilde consulted Madame Desmonliers 
on this subject. They agreed that the fairest 
course would be, if possible, to get the jewels 
conveyed to Holland or England, converted 
into money, and deposited in the public fimds$ 
and they greatly regretted the opportunity they 
bad lost of committing this business to the caie 
of Oswald, of whose return to Paris there ap- 
peared not, at present, the most remote pro- 
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.bability. Madame [>e8raou!i«rs advised Ma- 
thilde to have the jewels conveyed :o Paris, 
where some opporlunity might possiUy bceur 
of sending them to a place of saftty; and 
Etienne was deputed to assist Baslt in this 
undertaking, which these faithful lervants 
performed with equal integrity and discretion. 
, Mathilde, strongly attached to both, )ut par^ 
ticularly to Basil, wished to reward tleir ser- 
vices by rendering the remainder of thiit' lives 
comfortable; and these good men, dbocked 
and terrified at the horrors of which tley had 
been spectators, were delighted to accept a 
proposal made them bj M. Desmoulers, to 
accompany her and Mathilde to their solitary 
retreat, where the office of Steward wis to be 
allotted to Basil. Etienne was to Icep his 
station as coachman ; his wife was to be taken 
as housekeeper, aod his son Valentine as foot- 
man. This arrangement gave Mathilds much 
satisfaction) and hhe greatly regretted iiat the 
extreme ignorance and vulgarity of tie good 
O'Flann^an prevented his being adnitted a 
member of their little household in qmlity of 
chaplain and confessor; and that tie only 
ineans by which she could evince the lenevo- 
lence of her sentiments towards him, vas by 
sending him a handsome token of her gateful 
remembrance. 

The preparations for their journey were 
soon completed, and they waited ony for 
passports, which a friend of Madame Deanou* 
liers bad promised to expedite. 

She was informed one morning, whils; she 
was dressing, that a stranger desired to meak 
to her, and icquested Mathilde to go ani re- 
ceive him, supposing him to be a person sent 
to settle the business of the passports. Ma- 
thilde went to the parlour, into which, as the 
severer uiles of the convent bad been latterly 
not enfor/sed, this visiter had been admitted. 
Mathilde entered the room, and expecting to 
accost a stranger, raised, her eyes, and beheld 
Oswald, of whose embarrassment and emotion 
at her appearance she could not be insensible. 
These sentiments, for some moments, were 
mutual ; but Mathilde, soonest recovering her 
composure, expressed her satisfaction at this 
interview, and held but her hand to him with 
a timid smile. She felt that he trembled as 
he pressed it. ** Why,^' said she to herself, 
should the husband of Louisa betray this 
strange emotion 

She observed, that when the glow, which 
had suffused bis countenance on her unex- 
pected appearance, bad passed off, it was suc- 
ceeded by an unusual paleness. 

" I fear you have been ill since we part- 
ed r" said Mathilde. 
Not very ill.'' 



** How long have you been in Paris 

••Only an hour. I went to the lodgings 
you occupied when I went from hence, aod 
frtjm thence traced you to this convent." 

Mathilde sighed heavily at the sudden re- 
collection of the circumstances which had oc- 
curred since the departure of Oswald, and her 
eyes filled with tears. He turned, and re- 
garded her with fixed attention ,* then avert- 
ing his eyes, sunk into thought. 

As Mathilde had accustomed herself to con- 
sider Oswald as the husband of her friend, 
the embarrassment occasioned by his unex- 
pected app>earance Would soon have worn off, 
had it not been increased by the distress and 
confusion visible in his manner; appearances 
for which, being ufiable to assign any motive, 
she was inclined to impute tliem, with Ma- 
dame Desmouliers, to that singularity which, 
by some, is thought to characterize his nation. 
She felt the awkwardness of this mutual si- 
lence, and wished to interrupt it by enquiring 
for Louisa. The omission appeared hoth im- 
politic and unfriendly; yet she could not, 
without some difficulty, persuade herself, in 
a timid and irresolute tone, to express a hope 
that Mrs. Oswald was well. 

** She was well when I heard from her," 
said Oswald, whose thoughts appeared en- 
grossed by other subjects. 

Another pause ensued, which Matbjlde 
again interrupted. ' , 

"Madame Desmouliers will wait on you 
immediately ; it was for her you enquired, I 
believe ?" 

*• Yes, Mademoiselle, I wished to see her— 
I wished to learn " He stopped abruptly. 

The mention of Madame Desmouliers sug- 
gested to Mathilde, wl^at she had great occa- 
sion for, a topic of conversation, which the 
death of M. Desmouliers fortunately suppli^. 
To this circumstanee Oswald listened with 
apparent interest and satisfaction. 

" The death of a man so decidedly worth- 
less, so uncommonly unprincipled," said he, 
*' cannot be a subject of regret to my of the 
friends of this amiable woman| to mOf I ac- 
knowledge, it affords a singiilar and selfish 
satisfaction." 

Mathilde looked at him for an explanation. 

" Madame Desmouliers," he pursued, "can 
no longer plead her ties to this country when 
solicited. to abandon it$ and perhaps her ex- 
ample may novr influence her young friend 
to adopt a measure, to which, in my presence, 
she so strenuously advised lier." ' 

Mathilde sighed, and cast down her eyes. 

" Surely," resumed Oswald, " the daily in- 
creasing calamities of this unhappy country 
might drive from it all those who are net at- 
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Ukikmd tbit by some imliBtoltfkfe bmA of ^nij 

IMuM Doiin^lim aad I wre akeady 
deteraHMMl to qok; Parii. We wait but for 
piaaporta to begin oof jeornej to So€her$ 
dtt ' 

^Lt9 Jhehm du Lmot'' lepeated Oswald, 
in ateoeof eba|^; what at^tiva ebinn 
eaa that savage aolitttde coiiteki (for aiieh. I 
have heard it deaeiribed,) to aHore yon fir#m 
the weridt and eomteibalaaee the dtaadvan^ 
tagea of reooiifieiiig thQ channa of Irieiidabip, 
aad the protedioB of aoeiety 1 And fatal ex* 
pertence has ahready proved that the conyul- 
aieas whieh have torn thia wretched kingdom^ 
have predoced their aiire atleRdanta, miaery 
and dtaonier» even in its remoteat extremi 
tie*.** 

Mi^tlde'a replf was prevented by the en 
trance of Madame Desmouliera. 

Though the character of Oswald bad been 
latterly somewhat aunk in the estimation of 
this lady, this unlocked for interview gave 
her unaffected pleasure. She enquired for 
Mrs. Oswald, and he answered with unem- 
banaafted e9se« 

Qut/' said be, Mademoiselle de Rou< 
bigne haa astonished me^ by informing me of 
your anaccountable resolution of secluding 
yoifrselves in the melancholy solitudes of Les 

*^ Your astoniahment might have been yet 
greatert^ replied Madame 0esmouliers, *'had 
Mademoiselle acquainted you with her own 
still more unaecountable resolution of utterly 
renouncing the world, and all its vanities.'^ 

Howl not surely by retiring to a con- 
ventl'^ said Oswald, with mingled vexation 
and surpriae. 

^ Gven 80 ; and I have not, without some 
diActtlty, persuaded her to postpone the ex- 
eoutian of this pious project, and accompany 
aa# t« J?<wAer# (it/ Zae»'' . . 

OawaW turned bis eyes on Mathilde, with 
Ml. eapression that indicated the sorrow, dis- 
appointment, 4md disquietude which possessed 
h«aaoal. 

V It is at least wise,*' said he» after a short 
ailenoot ^' to defer the execution of an irrevor 
caUe aet*^ I would enquire, if I might so far 
presniBef what are your reasons for forming 
so8lraif»-*-p«mit n>e to say— so irrational a 
reaolniioii t The tim^ has been when Ma- 
dewioiielle de Roubigne expressed no pecu- 
liar partiality for the monastic state." 

^ The lime has been," s^aid Mathilde, faint- 
ly aaailing, " when Mademoiselle de Roii- 
lugBe, like other gtrls, loved the world and 
ita allurementa ; but the time is npwcpmc 



thefnttlity of earthly expectation, she bas de« 
termined to.renmniee^ it, ai^d aa;t her heart at 
rest about the matten" ^ 

^< A laudable determination, if it were as 
easy to adhere to wiae resolutions as to form 
them. But though Peace, the frequent, but 
not inseparable, compainoa of Viiftiie, may 
sometimes cheer the soHtode of a convent, £ 
never imagined that such is her favourite res- 
idence." 

" At least," said MathiHe, " I am strongly 
of opinion, thirt ( shall find her there." 

*^ And in eonseqmiace of this blind persua* 
sion, find, perhaps, when too kte to be.retnev- 
ed, that she is lost to yoi» forever. — ^Beware 
of mistakifig tbe efifbrveaceaee of fancy, for- 
the calm decree of judgment^ 'By their 
fruits ye shall know them.' It is transitory 
in Its nature, and destractiYC in itaconsequen- 
ces. Its magical deceptions are soon dtsaolv* 
ed, and its deluded victims awake as from a' 
dream. Where are the evanescent glories, 
that radiated around them-^the seraphic harps 
<— 4he Elysian flowers, and all the scenic dec-* 
oration of enthusiastic imagination? The 
phantoms are fled for ever, and what remaina 
in their place ? The ^deep toUtudes, and 
awful cells* of monastic retirement ; the indis-, 
soluble bpi>d which Reason diaaltows^ yet 
dares not violate; the eternal lassitude of the. 
vacant mind i the sighs of repentant folly, and 
the tears of unai^ailing regret. And is this a 
state tp be preferred to the endearing duties 
of society, which strengthen whilst they ele- 
vate the affections of tlie heart to that tender 
and holy u;iion of souls which Nature enforc- 
es, which Reason recommends, and Religion 
sanctifies V* 

Oswald seemed inspired as he spoke ; nor 
was the inspiration imaginary. Mathilde re-^ 
guidfid him with emotion. Happy Louisa 
thou|^h she ; <^ Oh how blest must be the wo- 
mail who possesses the tenderness of such a 
heart; if thud fervent its triendshipiwhat must 
be its love Tears of regret stole down her 
(^Ce. (fiondu»io» in our next') 



... *«is that whatyeca' a blin' fiddler?" 

wiien, being convinced by sad experience o^garly so called^'' said the lawyer. 



SCOTCH .JUDGE. 
A judge of die Court of Session, well knQ,vn 
for speaking his mother timgu^ in its broadest 
accai^y as well on the bench as in common 
discourse, on a particular occasion was ad- 
dressed by. a bairi^r, equally noted for the 
elegance an4 purity of bis style, a|i his Lord- 
ship was the reverse, who opened the case of 
his client in the following words : — ** My Lord, 
the pursuer, my client, is an itinerant violia 
player." ** What's that ?" said his Lordship ; 
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BY JAMES lElEES. 

«* AU nature's full of thee ; The aummer bower 
Respondeth to the songster's morning lay; 
The bee kis cbncert keeps from flower to ilowetv' 
' As forth 'ht ealfies hpimd wvqr; 
Brook calls to brooks as dpwa the ^lUs they stray; 
The isles resound witi song, from shore to shore, 
Whilst viewless minstriels on wings that play,- 
Coiisorted streams in hquid measure pour. 
To thunders c^ep to^'d v^ice^ or oci^'s sullen roa^.^ 



monoe in4t»mldeM drMnsnwn^i^ eont^fvM 
any thing half so mysterious as thi#*«Nd» "ce* 
aHty 9llrpMsesi the^iittftg^ry. TAfe tai|f«d6afii- 
Bot expr«88rtb« inusi€ of the ftir-««4TMNS i« iott' 
in the bare cofttemphilioii of it« Wit^ ^sm 
write the language of Deity 1 who piiiint'^^kr 
glory P wlio eritkise iiii poetry ? Batth'His 
niiin4o^tMict Itfm el^naetitsandiheiremUires 
his iMfrotnierif» ! • ' 

, 'Ftfet^ is miisio in the lone cricket' a» il 
cMrps \n the ohtnuoey comer. ra& tins h 
There is miisic in the biim'of t^e industrl* of all others, tli» mdst pleawitg wttsier-imr 
osi tee i« It matORS fram flowr to fl(>wcr, ^ravs, my habits, nly temperaaient are .det4 
Ditmic 80 sweet Mil hammaiopft that it«ema^n^ sombre. X l*e to sit by the fire side, 
as it were the lullaby to the thoysaad meftneri*^^h good old folksy and htar tbem tell the 
insects whose' couches are made among, the dismal tales of times hMig past." 
roses ovfer wWoh ♦he bee rules with «iBdoubt* jt jg h^re, and only bere, w« xeili«c troe 
ed sway* ' . happiness, and sum up life's toils, its troubles 

There is music in tbe tgt<>ve» mume of the and vetations, while the kmc minstml tk^ 
richest kind, strains of sweet meltidy arej^ concert, and echoes as it were onr^ery 
heard from a thousand tuneful throats, uod thoughts. Connected with tb« crigket is 
tbe delicious warble gives^ to tbe? otherwise followittg little incident ; it is said to basse 
silent spot, a fairy^ike charm v^hich itfcalcu- occurred and ift actually attested by persons 
lated to call bur thoughts froni the ross« „^^jj^. 

^enes of life, to bigber and nobler themes. ^„ oil gentleman had for twenty years el^ 
Mere~ ^^^^ noticed that at a particular hour of the 



«• Through all the woods is heard the charming noise 
Of chirpmg birds.'* 

•Tis here the poetry of hestven is truly express 

There Is music in ttie breeze at eventide a; 
it passes i£olion like o*er the 'facet)f the earth 
There is music oh the wind as it rushes wild! V 



night, a cricket {and it is believed tW same 
one) came out from a cranny in the ebimney 
corner, and seating itself on a piece of pio- 
jecting brick, and after chirping away^or 
some length of time retired. Its hHbits Were 
fegul'ar, its time H mi ted, there- was not/ nor 
had there been, any change in this lone inin- 



down the mountain, and sweeps across thestrel for the space of time named above. Ob# 



vale. There is music in the loud roar of the 
storfh as it swells up and mingles ye ith the 
louder note* of the sky breathed forth in thuri 
der. There is music in the ocean's moan-^- 
fearful music— it comes upon tbe soul like a 
ripple of evil on tl|e lake of mind, stirring Up 
fears which, while it fri^ts and appals, sub- 
dues and conquers. The music of the mighty 
de&p, is the mysterious workirtgs of deity i 
like the harp touched by fa^ry fingers — we 
listen and gaze on the mighty instrument. 



hand calls it forth« 

There is music in the gentle stream as it 
meanders, murmuring al6ng through wdod 
and wild. There is mtiiSic in the mountafti 



torrent as it rushes down the steep ; harsh /?c/i^c?/ ' 



and unharmbnious as it is, there are in- 



ducements to lingfer near and revel in ft: 
sounds, ^nd as they die away, and rnelt as it 
were, in the distance, leave a delicious feel- 
ing on the soul which accompanies the recol- 
lection to render it e^en more pleasing. — 
There is music in the air! inyriads of un- 
seen minstrels tune their Varied instruments 



aigbt it did not appear, the old gentiemaii 
missed it, spoke, of it, and became mfta^y; ' 
all the hext day be wad loiv spirited and seeth- 
ingly much worried ; night ckme but not Ibe 
minstrel of the chimney corner. The oldgdn- 
tleman it appeared had asiocMed tbi« myste- 
rious and regular musician, wHh fell owm 
istenbc, and so strongly was ' this opiniMlfi*' 
pressed upon bis mind, that the itRdm^nl'itS 
loss wds '^nlfy estahltshed, he bk^nMa 
death, (vhicB ^tmfrge as it may sett* a(!t«ftllf 



breathing its wild melody, while no visible too place within three days of the* iksappw 



ance of the cricket. On removing an-6id4Hit 
of* the deceased, wWch for fitoffie fiine' bfrtd 
hung against the '\^al! in the sam4»'rooi»;*1b» 
dricket, supptosed *to be th* s»ile^ f&H 



We might out this artichi wttk «Mii* 
lar Superstitions, more or l^sSConn^dtod^iHlli 
the minstrel of the chfrtwiey corrter; In iHt 
ages crickets have been lobkedt^pcm mmIo- 
ous creatures, and ofte of the earliest nd^ei^y 
lessons, the writel^ of this femfembeifis; ^iww— 
do nt)t harm a critket /^ the wby (^'wlistfe- 
foi-e never accompanied tKe admonlttofti—' 



and fill all space with heavenly sounds. Ro^Their mu^c always temlndr m^^ ibib foM 
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okl^byiada^. with ikB fotmer we flstookitefldl 
tfaQS^jdear^aiHi long to'.be rdmeitibcfed day«, 
whto- BeaM aratiBd th« bkzSog^ faicttrth, we 
have. ta the legBifedfl of other tim^a, 

<oami|miidHUed- in i<ceBe^ akbough not linH^e 
.ik» ^rbars Alle» style, were, nevertheless, 
reiiihed m^:83 moeh ^^asif wriften by 
W«ten- SeeM himgelf^ Wiih the loiter eimi- 
\», %$B&fiiiktkmm «Hee, bat ef a mor^ decided, 
y«l>ilMm teit^ ehtr^ter ^the baHird^ of 6ut 
tiif)»M!iy «re the tafee of y<HJth(\») ikfTeolion, the 
«iii§ic;of ihe enclftet the tales of our gran- 
dftMes. The chirde of the one maj^ he broken, 
the^iHKls ftmy die awiay awf be reirtcrahered 
iM^tf **as ^uth thirljgfif were,^ but the other 



lives ftif otir tnerttoi^y when all that wa^ briofhfer I 
ttM d^ai^er. shuf I have parsed away. " 
' PUHadefphia, ttpttmber, 1^40. ' 



^ ■ For tlte Vbher* 
RftROSPEaTIOH. 
(CDndimei.) 

Jt wan probably soine four months after ^rlthfe man and gentlemmi ; no, not all the aecu- 
£ist scqnatntttnce, tfmt We sat together one nvisted wealth of generations, when combined 



they, hopp^ to be aequaintad. Tii ssftoient 
for me that I know and iesleeai ydu, asd am 
satisBed^that you are all that you sbottld be." 

Thank you for ymx good ef)iQtiio," be 
said, ^ I^idnot suppose ye«i oouid be antuated 
by idle ei^rioAty, m to speak candidly^ I 
aiMknid not have volunteered to gratify 'yoa.~ 
Yet it is^but natural that yon 8h<i|iMii6oiie<to 
know more of one with whom yon are so in- 
tijnate^ particalarly as the origin of our intimaoy 
was of so singular a nature* The diffemee 
wht^ in die eyes of at least part <]^'the world, 
there is between us in^ eotieequence of th^ 
differenee of our circumstances would be a 
suf^eieot esotive for you to'wish to know who 



*^'Tis not alonsi my in^ky olotk t^t cande»- 
9ete me triAyi \ \ ha^ that within, which 
passeth show, -aa' Hahulet saysv There is 
nod)inf more deceptive dian appearaaee. It 
is not die glittering tmsel with which fortune 
can guild her favourites, that truly ctenotes 



jdeasant eV^ening, at the open window, eat^h 
lost in oinr own meditations. 

We;had beeiirconversitig of tfaepast-^pe^k 
ing of by gone days, when youth and irino- 
bemee 'i^teiit hand in harid, and life was a per- 
petual epring ; its path strown e'er with flow- 
ersi and- its stormy waves balm as the unt^uf- 
flei bo|lom of some placid lake—those halcyon 
days Wheh bMi^s alone appeiiml to be the heri- 
tage of man, and care and sorrow v^here 
Unknown; 

Charies had been refetmg Some of the inci- 
dents of his early life, the recurrence of which 
to his' memory had <eaused him to relapse in 
iitelaneholy silence. ■ . ' 

*«^Alfred," he sdid, dfter some time, (ad-* 
dnessiftg^me) "shide we h*ve known each 
other, you have never once questioned me, nor 
have I said anything, re«p^cting my- way df 
NAt, drfthe terms oh tvhich T exist with the 
irorM. -NdW'tlieugh in a stranger f should 
etohei**^ smih" ^msity t6 be and trealt it ^ 
imic>*rtraent^ vetiis an Intimate friehd I diihk 
havte^ aright to know wi^ whom it is you 
cosdoiate. I shall ttterefbre n6t sbntple %b re- 
late- to y()fu, that/ivhfch to another for whom 
I do iHM ^nlsrtairnllMfe Mme' sentiments I cer- 
ini^y should; prdvided, howevet*, you think 
the *elrtt»n' wordiy your attention ; if not t 
hcit>e ^ady said suffi<6ient to exhaust ybur 
pttttenee."' 

•* Not al alt," I replied, •* buttny dear Ohaties 
I ean see rto^ reason why I shotrtd pry into' 
your pi^iWite matters, with which ! cah have 
no conciern^ I am not one of thos« whose 
cmiosiQp i» ^ntimmtty on the alert to ferret 
doilbe ptittle histoty'of all these widi whom 



wHh narrow min^d selfishness, or tlie mer* 
cenary dobasement ihat*so frequendy distin- 
guishes the votaries of tashion, will constitute 
the mW; to do that^ there must exist all tlie 
tttoughts aiftd feelirtgs which should become a 
man ,' there mast? be ♦ that within which pas- 
sedi' show.' Those who select for their 
friends persons ^hom capricious fortune has 
madc^ the possessors of wealth, act to say 
the least, unwisely. Give me a-man, thou^ 
poor, who possesses the heart, ■ feelings and 
mind of a man, and to share his society I wilfr 
wi^giy resign all fellowship with the inflated 
sons of pride." 

"Perhaps you are right my friend" said 
Charles, " at least I think that you are riffht. 
Such sentiments I have always conceived to 
bO 'iftmsistent With right reason. It was not 
merely for yoor gratification that I purposed 
making you acquainted with my private histo- 
ry | I confess that it was equatiy for ray ownr 
sfftisftictiim. We al! of Us possess that naturofr 
vanity conceal it as we will, which promptsr 
\m when in depressed circumstenees, to look 
back' with pride upon the past, and reflect 
that we were not always as we ate: It. was. 
this fedhig- probably that hiduced me, unasked 
tO'^itfstmyselftiponyou. Yetas the incidents 
of my life have been peculiar^ you perhaps 
may fi«d them not unkiterestfttg." 

\ roqueited him to relate them, remarking, 
that anything concerning him would be a mat- 
ter of interest to me. At that - moment I peru 
ceived that Matilda, who had taken no part in 
our conversatiwi,' was in tears, Charies idso ob- 
served it, and hastened to her side to asoeriauf 
their •cause, saying> that if she oljecied to hoe 
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nMa^ the ciieumtanees he b«d uiMM, 
he knew thmt I would excoee him. 

It if Bot that," she replied, **it wu <ndy 
a pastkig thoofhi, which has now eeased to 
affect me, the! eaused me to weep; ^hereioie, 
let me detain you no longer, but proceed, lest 
Mr. Mardoa should beoome (ktigiied before 
you eommeiioef which I fhoald be sorry fir as 
that which you have to rekte will afierd him 
not only matter of intmst, bat also oC instme- 
tiei]*'' 

Seating* himself beside her whHe he plaeed 
her hand in his, he commeaeed and detatted 
his narrative in nearly the fotiowiag words. 
' ^ Tbu may probably have suraSied that I 
have not always been accustomed to my present 
eircom^ances, and mode of life. Nor hare I, 
on the contrary I was born and brought up 
under circumstanoes far more amspicioas (in 
the sense the world puts on the term) tfaan 
those by which I am at present influenced. 

My father was an only child and at an 
early age inherited aq>lendid fortune. He 
became acquainted with my raod^r but a few 
months before he had attained his majority. 
Slie besides being a young and beautiful girl, 
was also the possessor of a fortune by no 
means inconsiderable. The latter, however, 
had but little attraction for my fadier, for he 
himsdf was master of more than a sufficiency ; | 
nor was he like very many of those who have 
an exuberance of wealth — who appear to think 
that they possess, only to increase it, by every 
possible means that may be found consistent 
with its safety-1-the height of whose ambition, 
and the object of whose existence seems to be 
only the amassing of gold. No, he could 
truly say of such as these, 

* Tbe thirst of their ambition was not mine i 

The aim of their existence was not mine. 

My ioyg, my griefs, my passions, and my powers, 

Maae me aBtranger«' 

He was incapable of entertaining a merce- 
nary thought. He loved my mother for her 
beauty and her many amiaUe qualities ; for she 
was mild, generous, kind and sensible, and 
what is more she returned his aJflfection. They 
were well suited -to each other in eveiy re- 
spect. He was free hearted, kind and liber^, 
and devoted to her. He was not smother 
instance illustrative of die old and somewhat 
muaty proverb which says, true love runs not 
smooth ; the current of bis afieetion was un^ 
impeded in its progress, there were no break- 
ers to alarm and threaten destiHietion ; all 
who were concerned concurred in bestowing 
their approbation on the match, and with every 
prospect of future and continued felicity he 
proposed to, was accepted by, and married the 
object of his love. The union was the source 
of as much happiness as the fondest hopes of 
the young ^uple had led them to aotieipate. 



Muteal affBedpn, dense on eaelh Me/ \ 
^ease, and be pleased, tofether wiik Ae Mliii 
unl^fflked confidence in Meh other, mM ht 
productive of i^>thiBf else but fai^pkws>« 
It was not iinlil two yewn tdu dmr 
riage that their firai ehild was horn; froia ih^ 
time I date the eommeneemptof my exisleas«. 
Three yeigrs subsequent they weit Uessed 
with a daughter, with whom yoaareaeqaajnt* 
ed my (dear Ma^ai. We two wwe ^ieii tmty 
children* I need not detail to ym the tiiffinf 
incidents that occurred to cheij^ef dte season 
of childhood. Tliose thinp I shaU pass ovei, 
merelv rem^luagt that a&r the w^ommj 
period passed at echoed, I was ronoved Itcha 
thence toeollefs, where I Was to remain nalfl 
I had completed my education* Our paraUi 
were too much attached to us to suffer both to 
be absent fro|n them at the same time. Matil- 
da therefore remained at home widi theia, and 
pursued her studies at one Of: the first of o«r • 
city seminaries. I ean never forget the cir- 
cumstance of oar parting when the time came 
for me to depart. I had never in my life been 
away from home, even for twefity-four iHHmi, 
except when with my parents, mkI the idea of 
being separated fromtheiti nowy waaa poiafiDl 
one to all of us. 

On the onoming I was to leave, my .luad 
jmother with all the tenderness umI afiTeejAm 
that the maternal breast can entertain, strove to 
impress indellibly upon my mind the t|«th4f 
those beautiful principles of virtue^ whieh die 
so often had taught me. The pleasum and 
rewards of virtue and morality, she strongly 
contrasted with the evils of vice and sin« dtt^ 
playing the purity and loveliness of the £i>mmv 
and exhibiting the deformity and loathsomeness 
of the latter.; and I do truly believe diat these 
partidg admonitions of my dear p«ff^ iam 
frequendy influenced me when the templations 
to immorality and vice have been abMSt to^ 
strong for me to resist. 

On bidding her farewell ehe strsmd m0 * 
in her arms and sobbed like anonCliit; ewmmf 
father wept ; and I rest^fained my tears oii^ 1^ 
being silent. I kissed my mother affpctioftlsi]F» 
my heart was too futt to mff&t m to #peak« mi 
hurried to bid adieu to my sistor,, raiolved al 
least to refrain from teai^; hut 'when she ttapev 
herself sobjhii^^ into my arms» mi I dioo|^ 
of her as the sweet companion of my yo«lh < 
and infancy, whose participation hid madi 
even sport more pleasant, and whose sympallqr 
had beguiled pain and sickness, all thonghtMf 
manhood vanished, and my tetrs, lestrained 
till now, flowed fast and long. I w** aroneed 
by my father touehi^ me on the shoMldsr, §mA 
reminding me that it w^s time we should i^art. i 
We burned into the carnage, and while dSM^ 
ing to the boat miy father took ofMiap^ < 
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MS some prac^ADal adviee Mpee^g iAm mm* 
er of condiietiftf mynM in the sew epbare of 
fe I was about eiiieriRg. Ob arriTiiif at the 
rbarf the boi^ war aboilt startiiigf i enteted it, 
hook hands wi^ my k^et^ briHihed a tear 
om my eyes, and I was akme and on my 
Mimey. * 

Amottg the aequaiBtaiieea, or radier friends, 
^ilh whotn my lather had assoeiated in early 
fe, ^lere was one, who W his agreeable and 
iscim^iiig nMmers had aeqoired a 
ifluenee over him. His name was Emendi, 
Eerbert Emerick ; he had beeome aeq«ainted 
ith my father at college, imd had seiihiloai^y 
Might for his friendship, which, my fair's 
-ank and open spiik readily bestow^ on mie 
'hose deportment was so cand^j 
ad ptea«n#. 

Bmeriek wte the ooky child of parents 
^ wm amongst the wealtfaiest ' ~ ' 
r omr atate. He wm M^y gay ai^ aeeom< 
lished, and had, the rare talent that so few eie 
»rtunate enough to possess, of pleasing ewy 
sdy, and making himsdf nttiversally amea- 
le. His comitenaBce, without being haad^ 
Mne, was good looking^ and strikingly ex^ 
ressive, and his fignre was n^ell formed 
od s3rmmetrioid. No one could be acquaint^ 
i with htm without admiring him. He had 
i^raHy a strong mind that aspired to» and 
sadily obtained a superiority above Ids com* 
anions. He was ambitous too, and haughty, 
at among his associates this was not pereeiva- 
le. To &(^m he was mild, courteous, and af* 
ible, and yet ikey all looked up to him, not 
ideed as to one of superior intelligence, but 
i to one whose promptness and energy made 
f him a master spirit^ 

Notwithstanding all this, he had pectriiart- 

that would have made another who )iad 
ot po ss e s sipd his powers of fascination, dis- 
ispkamng and avoided. He ptofessed to 
aid maoluBd gemnrally, in ibm most j^rofoond 
mtempli terming them pu^peta, that a wise 
tan could play with «id move about just as 
B pleased. He oMintained that love, friend- 
lip, amd all the sodal affections, were but the 
^emeral creatiiAS of the imagination, indeed 
s scarcely tolerated them to this extent, bat 
lid them rather to be names invented solely for 
« purpose of deodptioUf to be used b^ the 
^ul and designing, against the unsuspicious 
|d inaoeentv In fine, he thought that a man 
* sense was iustified in deceiving his fellows, 
id making them by any means subservient to 
is purposes." 

man serionsly ei&tertainmg.such sentii- 
onto," I remariced, intmip^ng Charies, 
th<Mi|^ he be placed oat ^ 4he reach of temp- 
tioBy is in my of^aioay not the lass a viUaitt in 



heart Aanhe who pmotieaEy oarriesmto^^ienr 
tioa those monstroaadootrines« Heneedbutbe 
divested of fortune and have the oppoctpnity, 
and be would soon prove himself the swindhsr* 
the knave, the common vogue, nay, the honid 
muideier." 

Tp a great extent I agiee with yoa/' ro- 
" Chailes. The theory of the n|iost eoQ» 
summate villains could not be more ferket thaii 
this. For my part I can scarcely believe :that 
any leasonme man can entertam suchopin- 
for a moment If he believe (and ha 
cannot do otherwise) that man was fotrmed for 
social existence, he must p^cedve at a glance 
that such opinions stnke at the very germ and 
foundation of society, and if carried into praia- 
tiee, they would utt^ly disi^ganise it, and 
" us back, thcQUgh innuinei^le evils* to a 
state of nature and prtmMiv^ existence.. No 
man sense eaa be serioifw in professing sttdi 



Na honest man certoinly cmdd certain 
them," I returned. The rogue, indeed, jni|^ 
habituate himself in^ time to &ink sos but than 
it would be the mioe eff<nrt of policy, got up 
to quiet that restlessness, and disquietude which 
is the never foUiBf attendant on guilt* How*- 
ever I will not Icmger detain you from your 
narrative, the relation of which I was rather 
impolite in interrupting." 

Not in the least, I Tike to hear you express 
your opinions," said Charles. But to eoiv 
tinue. Sudi as I have described him was 
Herbert Emerick, and such the m^n who from 
amo'nff all his acquaintances, my fiMher had in 
early life selected as his most intima^ friend* 

I remarked before ^t Emer Wk had sought 
the acquaintance of my fother. From their 
first fueeting he appeared to have taken a ijaii^y 
to him, and sought his companionship in pre- 
ference to that of the many others by .^hom 
he was Surrounded. It was almost impossible 
that a young man so agreeable in person and 
manners, and also so accomplished, should not 
be joyfoUy received as a eompani<m and even 
as a friend, particularly when both parties were 
possessed iH <Mpen generous dispositions. It 
was therefore a v^y reasonable cohsequeidee 
that these two shoidd foel an interest in each 
other which should lead to friendship. 

It may appear singular that Emerick en- 
tertaining ideas so peculiarf should profess also 
to entertain others diametrically opposite W 
them. Yet strange as it may seem it was so, 
and notwithstanding his opennvowal of hv^ 
disbelief in the existence of love, friendship or 
affectloa, he virtually acknowledged their sway 
in the human heart by pr<^essing at the same 
time to be subject to the influence of aae of 
tliem. He professed to foel a great attachment 
for my fatb^ This was strange and entirely 
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t( varhmee ftm opinions he so sti^nncmvlyiiniMMU of tbe^Q^opc^an cilfiw, that he g 
m^hHai!^, tinleaa he 'coatei»p}«lG>d maldng' apvii^hoofiita of.retiinih^agiiin to Aifien 
his an enly excepfion to his sweejping and However, at 4Mf expiratkNt mm yean, 
comprehenmve conctetnnation. Howef er, there ^tgdm. retiintad to lua aative coimtrj ; aat 
apfkfared no r^asonlodoabi the sincerity of his daisdaa bad kft, bvt in eircttnutanees 
belief m the consistency of the ^ntifhem, different. Hia vast .^aaUh had ^ bera di 
though it must have been evident to all who pated— pleasure had consumed a part^ but 
knew hihi, either that his professing' to be in- great bulk of it had been lost at the gam 
Huenced %y sentiments whose existence he t^sUda ; hiacofitlkfitim had been deirtm 
^denied, was hypOerisy, of lhat his barl»ric hi» mind had beeaim oaatraetad* and 
notions were affl'ected soleiy fbr the pwrpose of * To a » iK8poaiti0n*lUBB ■ faia^ a «eaadoaoe 
gratifying' a desire Ibrsingulanty, notone^, or ^ paqpttkoa oilies- of Ennpe (where t 
eccen^kmy. abd niia, asauam' the delwive ^ypearaooe 

- ^ He suciifeeding in making my fsHher his tehion and gaiety, and erima it tolefated 
•frfend, and friendship wtth him did not con- the aaac^ of the law) oonid hmUy i 
sfst ^merely in giving uttetanoe to the name; to be pamiekMw* His iattinaey among i 
he was capable of ifeelin| all that he expressed, fashionabia worid/as itis termed, was aooni 
De became very fbnd of Emeridc, and almost tomd ^ bia imiecubtiaQ mthtfae feshiond 
iriseparable from his sacloty. Nothing af- follies, among the worst of which waaa^a 
fofded him grater interest than to be engaged fsning. I needuioi deaeribe.4o 3m tin 
in controversy with his friend, combatthig his 
Imsbcial opinions and striving to convince 
him of their Macy and un90undnes8«^and 
yrovihg clcarfy, at ieaat to himaeH that they 
^ere pernideus and destrnetivetn every sense, 
tmt more particularty fi*> to the pefaee and hap- 
piness of the individnid efttMakiing them — 

robbing life of eveiy charm ^hat nnfakes it qtiahated with the auinner ia which liieya 
Valus^le, ami snbetitating to fill up the vofd, ocmdocted* Amon^ tlieAe tamptatioaa it wi 
the worst of the infernal paWJons^suspicion, 
hatred, and indeed all that can engender vice 
and crime; 

•* Emerick, even white at^ottege was much 
addicted to • the extravagances and 
fashionable life. He kept his horses and was 
fond of fhcf amusements of the turf. Sport- 
ing was* a fevorite occupation, and pia^ he in- 



tBa^liiiceIlt^plAaees that abaund ja^ nMi 
ckiaaof Barape, pafticalMly ta Pans and Ld 
dm« where ienda are eoni^tly attendant 
feast OB the ndn, dcatm ction and miaeryi 
those who are too weak to ceaist temptatioiH 
timd spiandid oatiiiag hpaaes 8o^]mpriaiel 
temed ^Haiie^; you aie I soppoaewdli 



that Etnerkk^s ruin commenced ; his indiiii 
tian for play.tkat he had «BC0iira^|[8d to soi 
eaetent before, now beci^ne a paasioti that col 
stilaa^d all otbei«,^ery feeiing, Uiought ai 
vices of sentiment were eondeatrated in this pne aloM 
nor <id he oaaa sto^ in -hia mad ^reei, unt 
he was literally reduced to beggary. \}m 
mnately for hmiself^ he Imd attracted the if 
gard (if saeh a thing ^ possible) of one i 



dulged in to some extent; prefbtting as he. 

expressed it, to eHjoy,' ratSVBr than to endure' those men who live by preying up^ the hsj 
Hfe. • 



"It was about the time ttf his leaving thfe 
univereFty of shortly lifter, that his fiather died, 
by whK?h event he b^arte possessed of im- 
mense wealth, and was by this mean^ enabled 



to ioHow the- bent of his indinations to their «tractor^ to laaeh h^n this w«^ta gratify li^ 
fblles^ extent'.' He abandoned aU the ideas he desirei by living o* the ignorance aad ed 
previously had entertained of studying a pro- duiity of the rest of the watld* Sudi-an oi 
fesifsion, »yH1 'gave hithself up entirely to the to one entertaisiing such kx m^ona of 'sodi 
pursnit of' fdeastire and indulgence in <lissi- duties: and of mOEaltt^K 10 fimenok did, cool 



pinets of ^eir MMf Oreatorea, addrwho h 
also ahared ift hit miiw I 
ThLl ma» seeing that no^iiag more ^ 
be obtaiiiedfroiti* hioH determined ta take In 
under his paifoMge^ and olfimd lo^^M hisa 



pation. 

'•The friendship ftfat had- commen^d at 
'college, did not also terminate there^ but was 
^ms&intained as close as ever after they both 
»had graduated and returned to their homes 
Jndeed, so intimate were they, that when my 
father was married, Emerick as his nearest 
IHend officiated as his groomsman. IShortly 
after this circumstance, Emerick Iteft this coun 
•try^ travel in EuVopief. He' had intended to 
be absent for ia year or two, but when there 
, he was so ensnared by iStte gaieties and hacl 



scarcely * breed 6^c^ ; oil the contra^ 
Emerick acoepied it wi^ avidity; and becairi 
an apt scholar in- imbibiixg less^ana tbsst eoa 
only originate in ^e lowar worid«> Prom 1 
ing the vicHm, he became the depredater i 
the author of the ruin tb the weak imd^ 
suspicious.^' (Tio he CotdinuM 



Grant (that is, oao- of . 'the red mouht^H 
kind,) «^never sitstatt at^ar loom ; it is 
puttmg a deer ia^ Uie pk«gh«'f . « * ^ 
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» days ifke those of 'dhildfiood'to the fioal''' 
Thai's weary of this cheerless world ; they se6m 
ke that calm rest when we shall reach the goal 
0^ bliss ininiortal : or like the visions of a idreanii 
bere aU is bright and fair^ — no cloud to mar 
tint of that prophetic a^ky afar. . / 

Whs so #l^^ine %i childhood ; Ibr t&en > - ' 
t'h^d no wishes sating those tiMrt cdi«<i ' ' 
itiommg shadows on the perfdwied gleii, • ' 
To garnish ill with beauty. Alike to me the hurtt 
'busy life or indolent repose. I had no shslre 
all its bustling seniles ; no wish was there, 

«h bope'was «MilerM in the pre«eiit«^.|rftve. 
Ho hei}d to U«l^8, Md to Dne by ttrriiOltod ige^ 
9w ttmeVhaiid wavslowly beekoniiig-t<) the gftittf 
ThejIwmgmmPbeflttfttfuii i read t^'plig« 
!th youth's l^y tisiorti and tbe tale H spMte,' ' 
ich dark wrought ftincy of the ftiture broke. 

fd thus I lived, A father*s precepts taught ^ 
pie all tho lor^ I vlth'd to kpow-r-a motfiep^ 
9m wko«e |ipft>my ef^ly meqioric^ caught 
AU tbttt pumly gpod ; jto me m» oih^r . 
u fraught with such sweet «»zims. And is 
gppe-^-. : 

blighf star from its flittiog ^herci is Qawn. . 

)w have I prized tJtee nature, this may tell, 
That I have been with thee from boyhood up, 
} that sftd hon>e when by the world's cold spell, 
The mandate of our parting came : that bitter, cup 
hose dregs since tUea I ^le drain M, and leAm'dto 

' : ■' ■ . ' ' ' . - 

)i:e of fts willing slave — but time's my. destiny. 

Id 1 have struggled with each subtle thought. 
That flash*d athwart the page of memory— but 
still 

Ibidden thouglits woidd rise and fnemories 

fVanght ' ^ 

With alt the darker mysteries of the human iwR},* 
fose sWif^ wtn^tn of the errnig past that come 
r^^oad w h^^ shadows Oil the sun. . 

f marvel then that scenes will sometimes rise, 
poo painful for the mind's intent ; and memoijy ' 

not the rays that deck the cloudless sky^ 
j^hen summer^s glories flit across the leji. ^. 
I chill aiiid scentless are the faded flowers^ 
At bloom'd around my path in early hpon^ 

t there ace hearts mitouched by chilling time ; 
ttinds that have stood the furnace and the flame, . 
at still have breath'd beneath imputed crime, 
|*he taintless odor of a deathless name. 
cU then has been, and is ; enough for me 
jttemory's Mores, for them the heart's rich legacy. 
"Iiiladdphiaj 184a S. 0. A.* . 



For the Visiter* 
A MOON triJHT iCENE. 

BY H. WORTH koSS. 

The Har\'est Moon with beauty sheds 

On earth her soft and mellow light, 
And dally ntrise and strife have fled,' 

And all is calm, serene, and bright 
' And as the zeyhyr gently blows 

O'er fragrant hill and spicy vale, ' 
The cheek \vith animation glows, 

it^5 wectar'd odours to inhale> 

'I'here is a faseifiatfng charm 
In sMch a glorious ifight as fhvs— 

We lie in admiration'^s am. 
And view the amazihg Umpldness 

Of heaven^s blue concave — and the host 
(Jfi jlittering stars that^stud the skies, ^ 

Until «f e're jn a labyrinth los^ ^ 
, . Of wonder, love^ and mute surpri^ ! ^ ^ 

The streams their Winding c6urses>uti^ 

Through shady gTOve, ani riveadciw light, 
Iiike mojten silver in the sun, 
: A sp^kling liquid, pure and briight. ^ ^ 
, The distant bills as they recede^ . 
, Above each other lofty rise ; 
And in the ma;^ dists^nce lead . , , . 

. The- i^ye.tD>iend;them. with th^ skies. 

.The stately Oak Its shadow casts ' ' ' 

With increased length along the ground. 
The beau-ideal of naval triasts, ^ ' ' 

Which plough the' sea the world around..^ 
At' Greenland's dreary, ice-bound coait^ 

The monsters of the deep I' insnare 5— . 
. In bringing Afric's sable host, . * ' \ 

fhe chains of slavery to bear. 

Whil^ eontennptating thuff at nIghW 

One which Would more^an Wval/day — 
We're consciotJs of a calm delight, ' 

And trouble^s driven fkt a\iray. ' ■ ' ■ 
And then, tbe monarch of the hour. 

Who reigns o'er land and ocean deep. 
Holds MS completely in his power^ * 

And we submit to balmy sleep. 
Minersville, Pa., September 10, 1840, 

For the Visiter. 

ADDRESS TO THE POL^R STAB. 

Star of the north, how oft have I alone 
In midnight walks ador'd thy golden throne j 
Remote from vulgar fires thou dost retain 
Thy sphere forever in the staiTy plain, 
Fix'd to the pole thou never dost remove 
Far from the planet that presences thy love ; 
But to (his orb, thy faithful fires confine 
True to diy trust with constancy ^ymt. 
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For the.ViMt«r. 

AUTUMN. 

«OhA«taiiui! thoa art here a kmr— 
And roand thy throne the smiling heart, 

A thousand ingnnt tributes brinff 
Oi' golden fruits and bhishing flowers !" 

The spproaoh of this peniiTe, sobmn and 
beautiful season, ii now heralded by the rain- 
bpw tinted woodlands and mournful wailings 
of the wind, that seems to chant its sad and 
cheefless anthem, as a requiem to its depart^ 
ing glories. Already hath autumn tobed die 
trees in her livery of various hues, and from 
the bright n^ossy green of the leaves that wan- 
toned upon the summer-spray, a change has 
come over them and they are now clad in the 
gorgeous attire of scariet and gold, dun and 
Vermillion, 

Out then m the woodlands! and breathe 
the last fragrant siffhs of the summer's nurs- 
linM as Uiey go to meir richly strewed bier,— 
and there thou wilt find food for reflection in 
every leaf and flower. Each hath a homily 
in itself, even the smallest and simplest when 
examined will lead thy thoughts to the Great 
Creator. And there, too, would I send the 
unbeliever who scoffs at the truths of the 
divine gospel, and bid him answer, if chance 
hath formed the varieties of leaves and flowers 
Chat lie blushing at his feet. Did chance impart 
to the lily its snow^-bosom, or the rose (the 
pride of the garden) its crimson heart? Who 
will be so blind as to believe that it did ? 

Let me muse, then, on the woodlands, 
fraught with these simple and beautiful crea- 
tions, that bestow such a salutary lesson. A 
withered leaf! It is typical of human life. 
It is a connecting link in the chain of memory, 
and recalls the endearing association of other 
{ days. Who is there with feelings, however, 
vitiated by an intercourse with a heartless 
worid, that does not feel his spirits tinctured 
with the pensive solemnity of the season, as 
he wanders forth amidst the sere and yel 
low leaves which rustle beneath his foot- 
steps! How soothing methinks is tlieir in- 
fluence, and the heart becomes filled with 
softer and better emotions. How humbled 
and subdued does he feel who treads the forest 
sanctuary whilst under the dominion of au- 
tumn ! The proud visions of ambition and 
distinction vanish away like passing clouds, 
He wonders at the change, and can scarcely 
believe himself the same individual who but 
a few minutes before had mingled in 'the gay 
vortex of fashion. Now he desires not again 
to be in her presence. Sweet, solemn thoughts 
of death steal upon his mind, he thinks that 
he could live and die in such a spot, when all 
fair things are fading away! And yet it is 
irresistible to roam through the autumn-woods 



and listen to ikt thoosuid whisperi^ tonfQ 
whiuh fill the air. There is a feeling of « 
Mas that pervades the mind and althe«| 
partaking as it does of a melancholy cban 
ter, it is nevertheless grateful to the bes 
filling it with emotions of a sublime and tlu 
ling nature, awakened by no other season 
the year ! This wehrd-lixe influence has be 
|[rapMeaUy deseribedby the doqoentBolm 
m one of Us fasdoaliaf bol immral-tcMii 
novels* It seems to tnietuie the feeling wi 
a saddened inspiralion, and awakens ihe dc 
mant energies of the mind to the gloiio 
spectacle of woodlands dying like the dc 
phin, amidst the most gorgeous colours,— ti 
last stiU loveliest— until, M has faded intotl 
sombvs-nisset fifb] The s^otes of ewn 
bk . kkfis« u& obyeels of mmm intera 
while ttodbr the idominioii of avtmna, audi 
TBgtl s|)l8ndoitr! The eye of an £hiropa 
is startled with the lavish profusion of oi 
forests with their centunr-crowned monarcb 
arrayed in their leafy robes, resplendant vh 
the Tyrian-dyes of autumn ! An American a 
tumn ! There is poetry in the very assooiaoei 
The oai, m its deep crimson robe8-4ii| 
of Uie woodsf The gtm of a stiM bloodie 
hue, like the tmaK^ated victim of ^rraiDt 
bleeding from every pore, stands, fit eiaibka 
by the side of ito regal-representative ! D 
b%teh»ejfet stripped of its foliage, and its broi 
leaf disporting in the breeze, or carried doit 
by the streainlet. The mumle and its fMe 
leaves, adorning the woodlands, with tbei 
rich* and sunny tints ! The dm in its claM 
picturesque bcautv ! The cheHnui** deep vi 
foliage. The <isA hidinff the silver nii<N 
neath each leaf!*' The weuH and its tii^ 
beautiful verdure! The ej^ess with ''its 
der leaf of tenderest hue.** And the apiij 
pine and the cedar in their eternal freen!- 
ridds of g(dden grain, and orchards 
with luscious fruit, and vines with dusteru^ 

** Mtdmg t& mHkt fwrpte mti gutkmg" 
and tlear sparkling streams and s^raoa 
and field sports— all the^e are thine, oh, i| 
tumn I and own thy pageant sovereignty! ! 

The autumnal season of Europe, can iM 
wise be compared with that of America. 11 



lovers of the picturesque, are there preseil 
with no rich foliage of interminable foresti,' 
ing a variegated death, but. 

There thou comeeC in sober guii» 
In mellow elook of russet dadt 
There, thine are melaacboly. skies 
With hueless flowers, pale and sad 

the stars shine out at night with a peculiar)! 
tre, and the sun himself, shorn or his 
like a pale planet, wanders through the 
nalsky. 
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Th« ibllownig bemrtiM stuiias fnm the 
ma 4f Uiat aocemp^iriied youn^ lad^r, Fanny 
EieinUo, are admirably suited^ to present 
wpcMe, and I preaent tkem ta the reader in 
mefereace to Ae.pp99p detail, whieb has thua 
ir aiftieted his patience, in my own ^ pencil^ 
iiifs*" The poetry ia exqaiake^ md graphi* 
altfy depicta the aeene of 

— ' ■ *'ft illen leaves, thU Bo* 
Like crimson carpets all aroimd* 
fieneifth a crimaoA Caiu^py*" 

Afler deecnbing the tkh thita of mnr wood** 
■uis, as '^y met her enraptnred gaze^ upon 
he banka of the Schuylkill, ahe prooeeda to 
Mdce ^099 of her own country. 

Oh!, not npon thy fading fields and fells 
la sttoh rich am doth Autumn come to tbee, 
,My home l-^ut o'er thy mountains and thy deUa, 
His footsteps fiUl slowly and solemnly) 
*Nor flower nor bud remaineth there to him, 
' S«M tbd iaint breathing rose, tfant round the 
Its «riBM^n buds and paie soft blostpms dim. 
In lowly beauty constantly dotbiwear. 
•He wanders through the wan October light, 
SdB, ft» he goeth slowly sttippkig down, 
;Tlie garkoaEr green that were the apnng's dalight« 
, At morn and eve thin silver vapours rise 
Atouiid his path : but sometimes at mid-day 
'He looks along the hills with gentle eyes, 
' Thatft vmka tho sallow woods and.fi€^ seem gay. 
Yet something of s^ sov*rei^ty he hath — ' 
A scentr^ crownM with hemes ruby red, 
And the coM sobbing wind bestrews his path 
Witb withflied lealFes, thajt mstis 'neath fak treads 
And round him still in meUncholy state, 
Sweet solemn thoughts of death and of decay, 
'tii sk^w and huBhea attendance, ever wait, 
'Telhog how all tlangs &ir must pass awi^. 

Autumn !— it is the season of my maturity ! 
nd when " the clods of the valley" shall de- 
cend upon my becalmed bosom, let it be, 
^hen the wailings of the wind are heard in 
fie woodlands, and the yellow leaves aire stre w- 
ig the ground— for in the pathetic, but elo- 
uent, language of the inspired volume, ''I 
rould not live always 



1 For the Vinter. 

lie fiewers are fading^, and no more 

Itfey fling their parftime on the charmed air! 

be .Ica^ is ia ila s«ar and yellow garb** 

fie voice of bifds is silent in the grove, 

nd falls not on the ear in notes of joy. 

he spoiler is at his work — his withering touch 

' I:ud hi all its desolating power 

n the fat^ works of the Ahnighty, The 

ode breathmga ^f stem winter are heard, 

ad Hie itorm->king ia gathering bis l^ona 

or the battle. Summer is gfone \ her wand 

;as lost the mystic magic of its touch ! 

ier dominion is over ! The bright 

reations of her reign have been smitten, 

nd their death-dirge is sang by the ibeble sigha 

fdepaitiag AutamA. 



Witt tb4 Vkiter. 

STiMIilS. 

Theao was a' tiane when t oauld dwaA/ 

Enraptured in my natlire boweiv^ 
There was a tiaaa when I could tdl > 

The glories of my halcyon hoar»-' 
Their brightest dreams have passed away, ' 

The betiuties of those ^enes have fled. 
And all I loved will soon decay — 

Even now they^er numbered with the dead. 

A year ago-rand X have been 

Far distant from my native strand. 
Still I have cherished every scene 

That beautifies my native land. 
But they have changed, I never ^emad 

That tine Iheir chamia away, would iloalt 
For iamy meaBovy they aeamed' 

Aa bright as trolh oocdd e'er reveal. 

A year ago^ey had not felt 

The weight of tknea corrodnig iogei^ 
A year ago and I have knelt 

Upon that spot-~I then eonld linger 
*Mid beetles like these, and not to me 

Be known their fUture destiny. 

These scenes I leave with deep regret. 
For they are g^ne I prized so high — 

Their memories linger round me yet 
In dreams I often deem them nigh. 

J.ft.C. » ■ II. 

FkOafUigkUt OetcberiaM. 



From the London World of Fashion. 

A BALUO. 
sr LSiaH ctxFirB^iai% 

Though mai^ praise a lai^^d^g eye^ 

And btnguiah in-a smile t 
€brow sad to hear thmr charmer sigh. 

Who does but laugh the while 
Give'floe ihe honest, open hearty 

Which but on tiuth rcfies. 
That wiU its every wish impart. 

And fklaehood'a tfts despise ! 

There are who're conquered by a frown^ 

And perish by a tear ; 
Whose love is Hke a mar^s crownr^ 

Anxiety and fear. 
But those who boaat aa honest hear^ 

Which but on truth relieflw 
WiH tine aonl's nmotk thonghta hapart^ 

And ISOMhood'a arta^dwpiaa^ 
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LOVf OF AOVENTURI^ 



Not many years since a young Frenchman, 
well proUldwl With the ineans of tra^eUiilg for 
pleasure, Mrired in tbe autuinn at S— . — , a 
town of soiie eminenoe in CaBtile. The situa- 
tion and appeiarjince of the place pleased him, 
and he determined, contrary to hU usual cus- 
tom-^or he was rather a rapid traveller — to 
remain there for a week or two. He set up 
his rest at a caserna which offered good enter- 
tainment, and cheerful amusement beside, as 
its public room was often, attended by many 
young dons of the town, and likewise the 
officers of a military detachment quartered in 
the environs. The first week pasised quickly 
away, and the second, which Alphonse, our 
travellifef, had thought of as the period to his 
sojourn at 8 " 1 ■ , seemed to fly still more 
rapidly. He found all the arrangements of 
his temporary home exactly suited to his taste, 
and the companions he had met with were no 
less so. With the excitement arising from 
differenee ol opinion on the existing state of 
things, there was no lack of romantic t^es, 
both of iatrigue and adventure, which were 
narrated with animation, and listened to with 
attention and. interest; and a serenading party 
had heen formed^ in which Alphonse had tak- 
en a leading part ; for he was; passionately fond 
of music, and no more practised in the art than 
most of his new accmaintances. Among these 
there was one who, from the first, had partic- 
ularly attracted the regard and attention of Al- 
phonse. Captain Don Manuel was a model for 
a sculptor : he must have seen more than thir- 
ty years ; and for the last ten of those years'^ 
had experienced the caprices of Dame For- 
tune. His language was eloquent and impas- 
sioned, and he seemed one of those daring 
spirits whom no fear of datfger would deter 
from engaging in any pursuit which might be 
dictated by duty, or prompted by inclination. 
Alphonse had been near a month at S- 



when, on a rather gloomy evening, h^ met 
Manuel with some others< in the saloon of the 
caserna. Th^r discourse turned on the great 
courage evinced by particular individuals, and 
the hazards encountered by men for fame, and 
even for pleasure. This led to many dare- 
devil anecdotes, which the relaters had been 
the principal actors. Manuel was more silent 
than usual, and withdrew to a distant part of 
the saloon, where he occupied himself in writ- 
ing, and examining some papers. He left the 
party early ; but this exieited no surprise, as 
he was known to have friends in the town 
with whom he frequently supped. Before 
leaving the room, however, he found means 
to place a folded paper, unpetceived, in the 
hands of AlphcMUMf whoM impatience to learn 



its eootentaled him to rettm early tm his chato* 
ber. A few words only met; his viewvv*^ I am 
about to pat your dani^ lo ^e proofs >A1« 
phonse. Meet me to night at eleven, bekm 
the Cltttroh of Saa Ildefiraeo, and I wiil ex^ 
plain. I shall have changed my drest ; but, 
when any one if proaches, I shall attempt the 
ritornella of that serenade in whi<^ yoo t^ek 
a part ; you will thereby know me. — Manu- 
el-" 

Here, then, was nn adventure to be aehiey- 
ed. Strange, that Maiaud should select him, 
thought Alphonse, in preference to some one 
of his more intimate assoeiaites* He took it, 
however, as a.c(»n{HtmeBt( for it evinced the 
Captain's good opinion of his courage and ad- 
dress; yet it was singular ti^t confidence 
should be so readily given to a stranger, who 
was only known by his own report of him- 
self, when there were some half-dozen yeong 
fellows in the house, whose fitness for clan- 
destine exploits Manuel must have proved. 
Alphonse was all conjecture, and watted max.* 
tously for the hour which ,was to enlighten bim 
on the nature of Ms required assistance. He 
was first at the rendezvous ; the night was fa- 
vourable for such a purpose ; the mooia was in 
her first quarter, and had disappeared, and 
scarcely a star was to be seen through the 
clouds that obscured the firmament* A few 
lamps were burning near the church ; but the 
avenues leading to it were, most of diem, 
shrouded in darkness* It was not kmg b^foce 
a figure appeared, and as it approached the 
light, Alphonse heard something like the air 
he was tp take as a signal. He advanced,, and 
sang a f^w bars of the music. Ka, you are 
punctual ! I am not deceived in you« Al- 
phonse ; and you will say that I presume great 
ly on our short acquaintance, and have ibnned 
a high opinion of your adventurous sp^ritt 
when you know what I expect of you. 

As Manuel said this, he drew Alphonse from 
the neighbourhood of the church towards a dark 
street, or lane, for it was narrow, and one side 
of it formed by high walls. '* Now, my good 
fellow,*' continued Manuel, I c^ tell yoa 
no more than that I have an appointmueiit, to 
which this is my road. It is of the utmost 
importance that it should not be known* I 
must not be seen ascending or descending' tiie 
wall which it will be necessary for me to s<|ale, 
I shall not tarry more than one hcH^r. . Will 
you guard the entrance to this pk»e,. and pie- 
vent any one approachmg die snol until 1 le- 
turn ?" ' 

** It is rather an awkward undertaking,** re- 
plied Alphonse, to stop a person in a street 
that is free to every one : but I love m adYwv 
dre, and I will do my 5est to oblige you*.'* 
* Manuel thanked iJphon9^'and y^ifthiftdit- 
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t4> §^oaiD4)f the Jjuie. Oup Frimoh 
«»& was oertainly not quite pleased with the 
task imposed on him. ^ ever thleas, be reaolv 
ed to abide the issue ; and foldingr his arms in 
bis cloak, he prepared to stand sentinel. He 
bad brought with him no offensive weapon 
but a cane; but even with that, he feU that he 
would have no right to. rait^e his arm against 
any quLpt subject of the, realm* *' No, 
thought he, **I must , trust to n\y doquencelbj 
and my invention and he began to pace to 
and fro, paus^g sooietimes to listen, and peer- 
ing into the surrounding dai^i^ess^ as he en 
deavoured iu vain to. frame sotpe specious tale 
wherewith to account for the extraordinary 
position in which he found himself. The hour 
seemed to move slowly away, but no one ap 
peared, and at length twelve began to strike, 
Never was sound more welcome to solitary 
watcher, ^ 

" The time has nearly expired ; but may he 
not exceed it," tbought Alphonse ; yet he re 
lied greatly on the mere word of Manuel, and 
he fancied that he could ^already hear some 
symptoms of his reappearance, when, to his 
disappointment and dismay, he perceived some 
one rapidly approaching from , an opposite 
quarterw He hoped the person might paps 
No ! he made direct for the forbidden sipot, ^nd 
Alphonse fouud himself obliged to advance 
boldly, and exclaim, On ne passe.pas par ici 
Momi^r* A result ensued not at all expect- 
ed by Alphonse, who found himself mistaken 
for a character which he had no idea of assum- 
ing 5 for the gentleman, with, a cry of alarm, 
threw a purse on the ground, aiid retreated 
with all possible spe^d. 

He had scarce raised it from his feet, wh^n 
he was joined by Manuel, who, placing his 
within his drew him hastily away. Manuel 
spoj^e not of what had oc^iurred to him ; but 
Alphonse, in some consternation, spoke of the 
purse, and the propriety of devising some 
means to restore it to the owner. 

It may not be, my good friend," said Ma- 
nuel 1 '* the gentleman must put up with the 
loss. Any method taken to restore it ^at pres 
ent, however,) may lead to consequences 
wliieh I camiotexplaip, though I feel that you 
are entitled to a full confidence. But we will 
speak further of this to morrow. I now say, 
good night, with feelings of admiration lor 
your character." And as the adventurers 
drew n^ar t|ie church, they separated to take 
their several ways homeward. 

Alphonse, to his great relief, found that the 
contents of the purse were not of sufficient 
value to render restitution of very great im- 
j>ortance ; and h^ had resolved, before Manu- 
el's next-day visit, to give the money in char- 
ity beC^fe he left the town, which it was his 



purpose to do in a feVda^.^^^Ffae. r 
of the morning, however, kdneedhkn Uvka^i- 
en his departure. A person of rank'hadliwn 
assulted and riiy>ed near thoohuxe^ of II- 
defonso, and the circumstances of the 7ol^i«ry 
were detailed wkh more than usud^ exag^era- 
tiont. The corregider was uf^itunately ab- 
sent; affairs of some imporjtanee bad diAkd 
him k0m S — , on the preceeding day ; 
•»t his return was houri^y expected, (OMl.ih^n 
e^ientmeans would be taken ^dintovart^e 
perpetrator of the offence^ 

Manuel was grieved lo losa his new acquaint- 
ance, and pressed him to remain for owbil^ ht 
S — ^, feeling store that ito proceedings of 
the magistraey could in any way^a^ot him ; 
but the affairs seemed to have create a sensa- 
tion of disgust in Alphonse -that wearied liiln 
of the plaoe he had fojctnd so ttffffeesible, nnd 
the next morning saw him on his way la Mad- 
rid. He avkiled klms^ of a public oonvey- 
aace, which that morning passed through .S < 
, on its way to the ^iapital, and took, 
possession of his seat with a iisdessnesa quite 
unusual for he was seldom forsakeft by his 
buoyancy of spirit. There were fbur persoits 
beside himself within t^ie vehide, one of whom 
was a female; The natural politenass ami 
vivacity of Alphonse would have led him, mi 
his ordinary mood^ to maka immediate ac- 
quaintance with the lady; but now he sesrde 
looked ta her ; and half closing his eyefs, he 
leaned back in Ms seat, feeling no interest 
whatever in his fellow-travders. Thia indif- 
fenenee on his pi»i wasi^not> to last lo«g;'f<ir 
^ough he did not jdin in the conversation 
which ensued> he became an eager, thoogfi 
apparently e^lm Hi^eRor. Two of^the geHlte- 
men were from a distant part of the 'country ; 

the other was an inhabitant of S' ; and 

the lady had been on a vieit to4ier irelatioi^ 
in thotowm Some slight remack fiiom tl]^ 
latter, gentleman sooo unlocked this lady^s 
tongue,, and she gavo heropiaicui>o£tha place, 
Hiud detailed aU her doiugs ibereiii with great 
fiuency mi annimatiojok Hafiing exhausted 
her stcre of voluntary iuformalioii, al>« ended 
with a question, . Can, yoo gii^e g^e any 
particulars of the robbery which waa ooiamit- 
ted the night before lagt ?" '.1 
The gentleman felt that hiS) tv^m wafi come 
at last, and he replied, in an i^pqiU^ tqii^ 
that liQ believed he knew dfi m^h as cqpld'be 
known, being, though knowing .little of ,Jplfi^ 
Lewis AJvaroz himself, particularly intiiu^te 
wi^h some of his family. . 

Indeed !" said the lady, 'm a manner evim^- 
ing both curiosity and gratifipation^ 

Aye, tlie Don had but a narrow escape," 
observed the gentleman | the villain was a 
taU, atUetic fellow ; 0P^t a l'tr(;iggle , 
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I inkialte, Pon Lewis fouid timt it wovdd 



Bi#¥0 with him, eo he thoaght it the effeaee in whi«h he had been incensi^er- 

• '^^ ^' ately an abettor, w«8,e<fimHy a criiwfe «g«fM^ 

religion and moraiity, a» the eelf-^ppropfia- 
tion of annethfer tnin'fif pnwe. He trerabfed 
i «8 he thought of what might have beenr his 
lot had Don Lewis been a hrare mati instead 
of a timid one. He might hate suflfefred ifl- 
earceratioti ; or, if not b6, would hAve been 
driren back to his own countfry wrth.a suffied 
Mdi t» bo one ot tturee ovemen wao nave character. 

lately eommitted leveral singular and daring Oratitnde for having been sk^i from ig- 
nominy, aided the wholesome ttiotights of em 
young Frenchman, and before he reached the 
capital he Wisely concluded n6vcr a^in to 
engage in aqy exploit, unless fiilly assured 
that it was for no dishonourable purpose. 



to part with his money thannak his 

lifo% thovf^ his pnme contaioed a very eon' 
Mderahle bwbo." 

Alphottee ^aaced at his i^der figure, and 
vecoUMted the few doeaiB which he had tcans* 
Mtled 10 a hospital on the preceding day. 

However, the eonregidor will , apare no 
pains Jo dkoover the robber, whom he sos^ 
pedt t» bo one of ^uree bretiieft who have 
lately eommitted several singular and daring 
sobbenMi betweea Madrid aad Salamanca. 
.Oar worthy magistmte is stimulated to oztra- 
,«»dinary esertian, from the robbery having 
bosti etfeeted so near his own residence : and 
Iho poesiimption that an attaek had been niedi< 
tilea on his own house; einee the garden 
bore tSMBs of strange footsteps, and the wall 
OA the fottowhig morning eadiibited marics 
whieh could not be mistaken. It had evident- 
. ly been jc^; bat Donna Thereaa, thfi eor- 
regidor's lady, had not retired to rest so early 
m naoat and the light in her dressing-room 
must hive delersed the thieves from proosed- 
ing in tbeir enterprise.*' 

So, so," thoi^t Alphonse, *' I may form 
mj own contusions, my ^lant captain , and 
jf it be as I saurmiae, I cannot blame you fot 
iiot eomprotaising the lady, whose beauty I 



ingbrongiM to juetioe^* htft Alphonse felt that 



k LEGEND OE ST. REME'S CROSS.' 
"Come, nurse, we must be merry to-night, 
in spite of \yind and weather. Let the hoarse 
storm rage without, and the rain patter against 
the old fretted windows of the hall. See ! the 
tapestry is swinging to and fro, like bsamers 
on a gala day ! What of that? The fa^ot 
blazes cheerfully upon the hearth, and smues 
in the teeth of every gust that fans it.'* 

*• Aye, forsooth," exclaimed an old crone 
in coif and moulle, comfortably seated in a 
high-backed embroidered chair, her feet rest- 



haive myself admired." , „ , 

Many were the exclamations of the fair ing on a velvet cushion placed snugly before 
tmveller, as the Signer gave his version of g^^^ „ ^^^^y ^e, Sir Htigh; we 

the Strang^ afiair. The other travelters like.| ^^le riffht side to laugh on such a night as 



wise offiBred some remarks, and hoped that 
itbese brothers might be taken and severely 
dealt with, as they had levied heavy cootri- 
biilions on some persona, and firight^oed many 
who had nothing to lose. 

Alphonse said nothing; be might.be sup- 
>!posed not able to understai»l the oonversa- 
iioii,and he sat silent nd meditative. He 
entered Madrid another man. Much time 
.had not been taken up in his journey $ but 
he had passed the greater part of it in a man 
ner eakmUted for reflection. If his love of 
adrenture were not quenched v it was wonder 
fully abated ; for he had considered coolly the 
ev>e«it8 of the kst night but one. He had 
lent himself to a dishcnourable pnrpose 
which if undiscovered at the present time, 
might y^ lead to disgrace and punishment 
He had beard himself suspected of being a 
man of desperate character, and the pusillani- 
mity of Don Lewis in throwing down his 
purse, instead of struggling as it was repre 
aented, might be the means of saddling a poor 
devil with a crime which he had not commit- 
ted, in addition to those of which he was 
really guilty. To be sure there was nothingj 



this. By the mass! but there is my Lady 
Rosalind fast asleep ' ^ ' , 

"You were never more mistaken, good 
nurse,*' said the fair Rosalind, shaking 
the luxuriairt hair, which, from the position of 
her head, had overshadowed as sweet a face 
that of the Madona herself; "but the 
truth is, that you and my noble brother ^ere 
have been such marvellous good coinpany, I 
have been compelled to trust to my own 
thoughts for an hour's amusement.** 

" And what has been the subject of yoar 
musings, Rose? I warrant me, some gar 
cavalier, with plumed hat and glittering sworo, 
vowing everlasting constancy to his ladjre 
love. Now you cannot deny it. Lkdics' 
thoughts iire always on that story; but we 
men are for the chase and battle-cry." So 
saying, the juvenile speaker drew; a richly cm- 
blazoned sword from its scabbard, and ftw- 
rished it vehemently around, much to the ^ 
comfituie of the ancient dame, who ros6 up 
tartly, exclaiming, 

• ** Mercy defend me from gif spoiltedhoys! 
Thou art the veriest reprobate, Sir Hugh T 
" But still you love me ;** and <he smooft 



I9 regret in an oflferider against the laws be-lyouDg hand was placed genfly on €re cruity 
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ciime. ^^Mj mether died, and left me to 
your can<*-i-wiio then has spoiled me'?'* 

The nurse's heart was softened : and a kiss 
upon the white forehead Sir Hugh was a 
iill panlon for the fright he had iminteation* 
My occasioned. 

««Now, Rose, what didst Oiou thmk of?" 
smid the h&y. 

*• Truly, St R6m^'s cross," was the an- 
nwet^ ^^Ihey say a holy father lies bvried 
tfam ; it is a sweet spot, and I hate often _ 
noticed fresh flowers wreadied in fantastic |sweaiv 
sbaper npon the grave^" 

**8ti R^in4 sleeps not there, sweet niis- 
tresv; but i have often promise^ and now 
will tell the tale," replied the nurse. 

l»it of glorions knight or troubadour, I prvy 
thee, norse ?" enquired the youthful knight. 

*« Nay, Hugh,*' said his sister, I would 
rafter it diould be of stately dame, with 
^wk and hood." ' 

is neither. Listen:" and quickly the 
high4>acked chairs were drawn closer to the 
crackling fire. Sir Hugh, forsooth, must 
rest upon a cushion at the old dame's feet. 
Af^ setding the rich folds of a spacious sack 
and petticoat, and clearing her throat with, a 
•toup of fine Rhenish, fte good old lady thus 
began her story. 

•* Many a year ago, when the Lady Helen, 
your dear departed mother, was a tiny thing, 
hsve-I taken her to the cottage of poor Rachel, 
lor a draught of p«re new milk. Poor 
Rachel ;" so was she always called from her 
sad history, was a humble peasant girl ; but 
so good, so beautiful, as few there be such 
creatures on this earth. Her features were so 
calm, so gentle, that to see them oversha- 
dowed by sorrow would have made an angel 
weep. Many a han^ty mistress, with wealth 
and wide domains, would have given half her 
prneely dower for the so^ beaiity of the peas- 
ant giri. Oh ! I should deem these a^ed eyes 
wove too supremdy blest now to behold that 
good and lovely one. But I wander from my 
story* 

Her tune of youth passed gaily, and she 
became a soldier's brkle. A brave, true-heart- 
ed youth was he, who thought the sunniest 
hour too long, whsn absent firam his love. 

" Well they were happy, so happy that 
wealth and power would ofiten envy them, and 
wonder that a peasant dared to posseses what 
gold could never purchase. But alas, when 
the moraing breaks unclouded, comes stealing 
on the overwhelming stonn^ so did it prove 
with them. War summoned him away to oth- 
«r lands. It was, indeed, a trial of his strength 
to leave her friendless and alone. Nor m<mi< 
er'a care, m<a father's love had ;she to guard 
aodgnidefaeruihisahsaiee; but betvea had 



willed it, and mortals may not question i^ be- 
hest. To Him who sbields the sparrow from 
the storm he left his trembling dove at the old 
gray stone cross. They parted; she did not 
npenk or move ; but looked the image of a fixed 
impair. A dark presentiment of ill was on 
her mimd, and eveiy vein seemed idy cold. 
Oflmi w<^ she repeat his last fond words. 
If memory does not fail me, they were ihrne t 
* Rachel, my wife, farewell I Heaven be thy 
guide ! Here, by this sacred croes^ my tso^ i 
and as I keep my vow, so may my futare 
bliss m misery prove. W hile yet ^e life-blood 
fiows within ray veins; while I have sense or 
fecalty, I am thine own. Should my iiieonsiaiit 
heart ev^r forget thee, dishoAonved and 
ied may I die ! Rachel, break thou this ring ; 
half shall be mine ; the other thou must wetr 
till I return, an amulet of meoN)ry bistareen ua. 
One kiss, ^ last, my own dear love. Fwe- 
well.' 

Poor Raohel I the village maidens found 
her there at eventide, the bmke&ring so tight- 
ly clasped that Mood had started from the 
wound ; all lost to her ; she was insensible^ 
The nightrdews clinging to her feeble frame 
had brought on fev^r. During a week she ' 
lingered on in sad unconciousness. A dawn 
of reason came, and with it hof e, the sorrow- 
ing heart's best balm. Better she. had died 
then, nor lived to feel a ^ad renewal of her woe, 
A year passed on, and still no news of 
Hubert. Her heart was sinkinig; but hope 
whispered he would yet come. Another year* 
and kind friends flocked around, a^d pitied 
her. She had grown pale and melancholy. 
She would wander forth alone, and mostly 
there, where they had parted. 

At last came news from distant lands of 
one who was inconstant ; one who had sold 
his peace for fame and wealth* Some, with a 
cruel malice in their hearts^ would point at her, 
and off^ soothing words; but always hint 
what news had reached them. She did not 
weep, but day and night, in sunshine and in 
storms regardless of the cold or parching heat, 
on would she wander, murmuring strange 
words, and singing snatches of old songs. The 
village wondered that she was so altered^ 
At last came flashing on the minds of all 
the frightful truth— l^obd was mad. Fate 
had b^ too severe, and her frail nature 
bowed beneath it. Ah ! horrible ! when heart 
and brain no longer hold communion. Poor 
heart ! poor heart ! how I have wept for her I 
Those who spake she heeded not ; but twined 
the wild flowers with her hair. Then she 
would look upon her thin, white hands, and 
shudder. Some thought it was a sudden re- 
collection of the ring that thus would chain her 
memory for a moment ; but» Oh, the wild, mad 
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My ears are tingiBg 



. -laugh that followed! 
with it now. 

A stranger came from foreign lands} a 
pale and . sickly man, feeble and weak ; but 
whether from the weight of age, or sorrow, 
none couki tell. He said, that he bad bn- 
gniehed in a foreign prison ; that damp and 
hunger liad brought on a fever ; and from the 
horror of infection, not from ,pity, they had 
eet the wretched free. Some recognised in 
the Wan features one whom they had known, 
and mentioned Hubert. Alas, alas* H was 
-the same ; ^e same In name and heart ; but 
such a wreck ; the very shadow of his former 
self. He craved a draught of water to cool his 
^parehing'lips, and asked for Rachel. None 
^could answer him ; she had been missed for 
days. He said, he knew and felt he was come 
Jiome to die ; b«t better that^ than live in ag- 
ony from his young love. They led him to 
the Cross, their trysting-place. Rachel was 
thera ; her knee was bent upon the step ; her 
cheek was resting on the cold gray stone 
They spoke ; she moved not ; they raised her 
ehe was — dead. The broken ring, twined 
with a silken curl of raven hair, was lying on 
her bosom. The gray cross still is there 
but those who plighted faith, the wild flowers 
and the same green grass wave over." 

There was a silence in the old hall ; the 
bright embers still burnt merrily ; but brighter 
was the tear in the eye of the gentle Lady 
Rosalind. The boy sighed, and the old dame 
dropped heavily to sleep. 

For the Visiter. 

THE MAN OF THE WORLD. 

BT JAMIIS MABSH. 

Continued from pa^e 190. 
"Paupertas nihil habet durius in se quam quod vedi 

culos homines fadt." 
' I might take up your time by enlarging upon 
the dangers and difficulties, this young man 
encountered in his sinful career, but as I am 
not writing hia history, but my own, I shall 
merely state, that an early death put an end to 
his atrocities, and we will at once draw a 
veil over his faults, with the usual ^mescat in 
pace. 

It was now autumn, and every thing around 
breathed a lesson of warning into my ear — the 
trees had budded and bloomed, and now, the 
leaves were falling to the ground, and I had 
not advanced a step in the pursuit of fortune. 
The chill wind, as it swept by me in the 
morning, reminded me of the blight that ap- 
peared to be upon my prospects, and every 
thing seemed to whisper desolation to my 
heart. To add to my perplexity, I was now 
actually and really in love — in love too, with 
one who had always been accustomed to the 
delicacies and luxuries of refined life. And 



what had I to offer to such a mie ? nothing 
not even a. bare eomp^leney, and-eonld I ask 
her to share my poverty? No, ner^r! was 
my reply y I will work day and mgb^ I will 
put forth every eoeigy of mind and body, and 
having conquered all, I will look to her for 
my reward-^you ehall hear whal s«eo688 at- 
tended my exertions, and what wae my i«- 
ward. 

Beiiig dissatisfied with my preset emfdoy- 
ment, I wa9 persuaded to aolieit eubscnbers 
for a pablieation of. wnconrndn merit, , aad as 
I was told, it was a lucrative employment, I 
went to work, but who shall tell what I under- 
went in the month spent in thiis ocenpatien, it 
was in the fall of 1886, when every thing was 
at the. dearest, and that sudden retaotion- had 
taken place, which threw all commercial af- 
fairs into this deplorable ilate, from which 
they are now only reoovje^iilg. I tried ite- 
chants — dull times met my ear— mechanics, 
and they told me they wanted bread. The 
fashionable would net. and the poer j^ld not, 
and at the end of a month, I had to lelinquish 
this business, which, though unprodtable in 
one point of view, had taught me lessons hi 
another I shall never forget. If I was poet, 
how many were there poorer. If poverty was 
hard, was not vice ten thousand tlmm harder. 

Yes, I entered into the very heart 4>f the 
city. I saw thoee surrounded by luxury, 
wasting the common comforts of 'I saw 
the laborer happy among his children. I aav 
vice stripAMui of its gaudy oraamehtai, and I 
thank €roa that I was not a votary of pleasure, 
for the pain that she mingles with \m cup is 
so much more powerful than the joy« that we 
can but pity those who are seduced te take the 
fatal draught. 

Often* when returning weary and dei^nd- 
ingfrom my unthankful labors, wfoul4 l etand 
beneath the window of some happy family 
where music and ett^jog were going.<Hi, the 
bright light and the bhizing fire would remnd 
me of that home, iar« far«^way, that ! had left 
so strangely, and the tears would conie into 
my eyes at the reeoljections of the dear, hap- 
py circle-T-^here was .my father on his knees, 
and my mother and my sister, perhaps, pray- 
ing, for me, and ihm the kind, good night 
before retiring— 

** But when the kiss of love went round, 
Aiasi there was no kiss for me.'\ i -i 



I remember one night, when more than 
usually despondent, I was persuaded lo go krto 
the Park Theatre; Ellen Tree was perfom- 
ing Clari, or the Maid of Milan.. I eann«it 
d^cribe to ymi the sensatioftt which I vxpe- 
rienced that evening. I saw Clari led ihm 
her home^I saw tlKi wiles of themctfnl Ichrev, 
longed to warn her of thom, bat 'eottkd Mt 
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-^I hcktt! the 8weet home of the peasant, and 
fell that there Was no pMce like hon^e. I saw 
the pooir girl, weak and tottering, return to 
her native cot^her mother's kindness; font 
hcrw I trefmbied when I met the stem %ye of 
the /ather; wha would not receive nor believe 
his erring, but yet not guilty, child, ^1 natmre 
prevailed* and he opened his arms and clasped 
her to his bosonv. Then the big tear found 
vent, and the lump in my throat, which seemed 
as though it would have choaketl me, subsided, 
and I murmered I will arise and go unto my 
ikther, and will say unfb him, father I have 
sinned, <fec., and was hurrying from the thi^a- 
tre, When the full blue eye of Charlotte resting 
upon me met my gaze, and I turned back, 
conscious that she had seen my agitation, and 
not knlowing how she mig^t interpret it, I 
delayed my journey till the morrow that I 
might explain all to her and know my fate. 

The morirow came, and after more tlian or- 
dinary time spent at my toxlei, I repaired to 
Charlotte's house. She was alone and began 
to quiz my agitation of the previous eveniqg, 
bnt F was too much in earnest for raillery, and 
after bearing it patiently for some time I begged 
her to desist, as I had something of importance 
to communicate to her. I know not whether 
she guessed the subject, but a crimson blush 
hnmediatcly overspread her beautiful cour^te 
nance, and with a slight tremor she told me to 
proceed as she \vas sdl attention. I was not, 
however, to satisfy my anxiety, Cdmpany 
came in at the moment, and i was obliged to 
wait another ejipportunity. 

My next career was as a writer for the press, 
and here r saw more of the intrigue than at 
any other period of my life — bold men made 
way, where others starved. Quacks bribed the 
editors for pufl%, and were obliged to pay 
largely too for their iavor; a circulation of 
twelve hundred would be quoted as almost as 
many thousands, to attract advertizers. l>rum- 
mers Were sent round to collect advertisements 
frbm venders of all description, which would 
be copied from other papers and charged noth- 
ing. Surmises would be quoted as facts, and 
facts twisted in all manners of ways to suit the 
writers, and though there were many honest 
into connected with the press, not a few were 
quite tbe.reverse. 

But this was too precarious a livelihood, and 
I next tried a thread and needle store. Dur^ 
ing my multitndinous engagements I had 
secured one or two staunch friends, and I now 
found that a friend in need was indeed an in* 
estiraabte treasure, Ibr by their aid I was ena- 
bled to commence business for myself, which 
is the only way to get on in this world. 

I vose long before daylight, swept the store, 
lit the fire, cleaned the windows, and repiemsb- 



ed the lamps* Bvc»y bright ds^ the street 
was enlivened with a |[audy .display of my 
goods, and if I met with anythmg particn« 
lariy c^eap, I took good care to let idfery 
one see it as diey passed by. My acquaintau" 
oes began to mark me for a rising y^ung maftf 
and several persons who used to pass by me 
without notice as a canvasser, new oalled on 
me at my store, and brooght their friends, 
some of whom purchased krgely. It is but 
the 6r8t step which is diflicaltf my name was 
established as a good salesman, and several 
persons who had merchandize on hand, whieb 
they could not dispose of, brought them to me 
to sell on commission, and one unfortunate 
young man finding he could not succeed in his 
business as a dry good mecchaot, transferred 
his whole stock to my estatdishment^and thus 
my humble thread and needla store became » 
fashionable stand for silks, satins and laoes«-— 
I hired a cleric and attended auctions, where, 
as I always bought for cash, I met with many 
l?argains. 

PINS. 

The Pin was not known in .England till 
ward the fniddle or latter end of the reign of 
Henry VIII ; the ladies until then using rib* 
bands, loops, skewers made of wood, of brass, 
silver, or gold. At first the pin was so ill 
made, diat in the thirty-fourth year of the king, 
parliament enacted that none should be sdd 
unless they be double-headed, and have^e 
heades soudered faste to the shank of the 
pyrnie,*^ ^c. But this interference had such 
an infiuence on die manufacture, that die pub- 
lic could obtain no supply until the obnoxious 
act was repealed. On referring to the statute 
book, the act of repeal, which ][>assed in the 
thirty-seventh year of the same reign, contains 
the following clauses, whieh tends to show 
how cautious the legislature ought to be nof 
to interfere with any manufaetory which they 
do not perfectly understand. The act of re- 
peal having recited the former act it theft 
goes on to say, At which tyme the pynners 
playnly promised to serve the kynge^s liege' 
people wel a^d sufficienUy, and at a reasona- 
ble price. And for as much sens die makings 
of the saide aet there hath ben Iscarcitee of 
^ynnes within this real me, that the kynge's 
liege people have not ben wel nor completely 
served of such pytines, nor are like to be serv^ 
ed, nor the pynners of this realm (as it doth 
now manifesdy appere,) be able to serve die 
peof^e of this realme accordyns to their saied 
promise. In consideracion whereof, it male 
please the king, &e. that it male be adjudged 
and demed from hensforth frustrated and ni- 
hilated, and to be repealed for ever."-^/Sr<rf. 
Henrici Octavi xxxvii. ag?. 13. 
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THE PLATE OF PATTERNS. 

(Ai) sod (B;) 18 the back and aide of the ooat 
dress or wi^kong habit. Those who have 
made themselves acquainted with the draft in 
the third number of this Tehime, will readily 
understand the manner in which this is drated* 
We w^ commenee the back thus:— 

Draw a right or siraif ht line as from A, to 
B» Then measure with an inch scale or rak 
from A, 5|, 14^ to B. Square across to 
C» andmeawre li and 6i to G. From A, to 
D» is 2«-^rora 3i across ikte back to is 6, 
Fnm 51 to F» is 8. The width of the point 
of the back is 1« Form the arm-hole from E, 
to F,-«-also the shoulder seam to Dy— abo the 
etde firosL 1 to li at the bottom, and from F, 
to Ct as represepted on the drofU 

The Fore-Part is near the baek« designated 
by letter (C») Commence the draft thus :— 
Draw a straight line from A, to B, th^l mea- 
sure with an inch measure or scale from A, 
towards B, 5i, 8, 131 and 14i. Next, 
draw by a square, two lines across the bottom 
to O, and measure U ^& 2? wUch is to be 
<mt out as represented; then 4i to C. Next» 
a^fuare.a line from A, across the top to D, anil 
ipeasure towards D, 4i, to the dot, aild ii to 
])• Next^ square up to £, and measure 2t — 
then form the line 5 a little oval from D, to £. 
Next square from the front points at ds, 5i and 
H towards the back point, and then measure ou 
on ea^ line as the figures shoir, say 8, 10, 4. — 
Now form the arm^le from D^ around to F, 
then the side from F» to C, as the form in the 
drawing shears. 

The iSfecrc — ^This part is shown m the 
drawing by (D.) From A, start your base Une 
as beretofeie^ and measure 2i; then square 
across and measwe 6i to B. From B, square 
and measu]:e down to C, 18 iuches« Across 
the end of the sleeve it is di to D. From S>i 
to the ^bow it is Hi. In the hollow on the 
iiiside,.it Form the sleeve as represented. 

The coif formaunt le chdk as the French 
a small eoUar, is represented by &rm (E.) 
From A, to B, is 16i inches. From A, to C, 
is 7. From Of to D, 6|. Mark a line from 
D, to B, and measure from B, to E» 3|. — 
Form the balanceii the curves a^iTepresented, 

The form represented by (F,^ is called eo/ 
Ueigm^ lei^r eollar. It is, like all of the 
oth^r patterns drifted, alphabetieal, and accord- 
ing to the numbers. From A, to B, is 7v 
Frdm A, to C, is & and 21. From 9 to D, is 
4|, on a line from 9. From D, draw a line 
through €, to £, and it is inches from D. 
From 9 to F, 6i. Draw a line from F, to E. 
Form the curves through and from the 
as represented. 



The ioim (6«) is tho front of a chapedm or 
bonnet. A* to B, is 4, 4, 1. Sweep the in- 
ner eirde from 4 around to 4 pivot at thb star. 
From the centre or dot, measure each way 
i U, and then fonn the bsdance as represented. 

The captiU or hood is shown, by (H.) It is 
drawn the stuwe as all the others* 

THE PLATE OF FIGURES. 
Figure Ist is an entirely new style of a 
habit or coat, for riding or walking, the one 
being | of a yard longer than the latter. The 
patterns on the plate, are represented by A,B, 
CD. 

It is made of rich plumb color satin. It has 
three rows of cat glass buttons, which beauti- 
fully reflects the rays of light. These buttons 
are in color to match the satin. One row 
passes down to the bottoI^. There are three 
buttons on each sleeve at the hand. At the 
bottom of the back there may be a small friD 
or skirt, as seen in part on the fourth figure. 

The 9carf is a beautiful plaid, the ground 
color of which is a bright orange. 

The chapem or hat, is oS satii^. ornament, 
with ^ plume or two ostrich feathers, the color 
to correwond with the hat ; the face is cut like 
pattern tL 

Fiouax 2nd, is a white silk walking dresa^ 
The body, sleev.es and flounce is ornamented 
with pu£is. A white sash or hbbatid crossed 
with pink, ornaments the waist. The hat is 
^white, ornamented with artiflcial flowers.— 
The face or front is not as close as flffure Ist, 
the pattern of which see letter 6. ¥mm the 
front is suspended, or thrown back, a short 
veil called vailctt. The gloves aie a faint 
straw color. 

Figure 3d« is a miss, witd a white frock 
and pantaletts neatly ruffled— a blue waist rib- 
bon — plaited hair7-stra,w bonnet with white 
triming. 

FiovRB 4th, has a sky-blue coat dress, orna- 
mented with buttons of the same« The hair 
is parted, braided ai^d ornamented as seen— a 
gold band or chain passing around, while goU 
pins or darts fasten the hau:* , 

londoiTfashions. 

Aldming JDrenfitornBge ^/rmned like a, Y, 
also in cross drapery or pufl* as flg. 3. Lower 
part of sleeve is Inshop lonn, top tigfat and 
ornamented with ranleaus— the skirt use. 

livening Dreis, as fig« 4, being a blue 
striped Silk Mobe^ large omaage, &ney dlk 
buttons, falling lace tucker, sleeve terminate 
with a ruffle, and gold b^ dft^ i and pins for 
the head. 

Foung Ladies^ Dresiy ntslin pants and 
peintsjfrodE, a low body,; short sleeves trimmed with 
|aee««-tkasaM tslhe skict. 
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For the Visiter. 
THE HIDDEi« CASKET, 
(concluded.) 

" Give the world a fair trial/' pursued Os 
wald, "ere you determine to renounce it : — 
this it may demand from your candour ; you 
must be conscious that the circumstances in 
which you visited it were calculated to exhibit 
it in its ma«»t unfavourable point of view. 
Allow yourself leisure for reflection ; examine 
what may be the advantages of st)ciety,. befot-e 
you determine to renounce it ; and if, at the 
expiration of some years, you continue to per- 
severe in your solitary and unsocial scheme of 
happiness, your friends, I am persuaded, will 
cease to combat your resolution. You once 
expressed an ardent wish to be at liberty to 
accompany me to England, and every obsta- 
cle, which formerly opposed this measure, is 
now annihilated." 

"To England!" repeated Mathilde, with 
emotion : ** Oh no, I cannot go to England !" 

" You have then some particular objeetioi^ 
to that country ?" 

•* No, not to the country, but " 

"To its inhabitants, then?" 

"No, I respect, I love them — but — Why 
will you waste this generous solicitude on a 
person who merits, who can profit by it so lit- 
tle ! You will think me insensible, ungrate 
fal : but my resolution is taken— I cannot go 
to England." 

• Oswald regarded her with extreme vexation ; 
then turned to Madame Desmouliers for an 
, explanation of a conduct, of which the motives 
appeared so inconceivable. 

"Mathilde," said Madanie Desmouliers, 
endeavouring to assume an air of gaiety. 
** promises herself peculiar pleasure in her 
visit to /my chateai^ ; and I am the more in- 
clined to indulge her in this fancy, as I hope 
the ennui produced by the unmolested solitude 
she will enjoy there, will soon disgust her 
with the irrational plan which at present cap- 
tivates her imagination." 

*' You approve then, Madame, of Made- 
moiselle's refusal to accompany me to Eng- 
land?" 

" I confess I do approve it," replied Ma- 
dame Desmouliers, who perfectly understood 
Mathilde's motives for a rejection that appear- 
ed so unaccountable to Oswald; " every thing 
is psepared for. oar journey ; it is requisite that 



I visit Les Rochera du Lae ;— and I cannot 
relinqi\ish the pleasure of Mathilde's society." 

" It is enough," said Oswald, endeavouring 
to restrain his emotions of mingled resent- , 
ment and vex^ition. " Friendship may advise 
and expostulate, but has undoubtedly no au- 
thority to controul. Mine, I fear, has been 
already impertinently officious : this, however, 
is the last importunity Mademoiselle do Rou- 
bigne may fear from it ; never more shall my 
unwelcome intrusion interrupt the serenity of 
that retreat which she prefers to the endear- 
ments of friendship, the soft soli6itudes of lave ! 
My poor Louisa, how keenly will the unkind- 
ness of your fancied friend wound your affec- 
tionate heart !" 

]\Jathilde hung her head, unable to reply to 
these reproaches without betraying a warmth 
of sensibility which her delicacy endeavoured 
to conceal. 

" Do you expect soon to rejoin Mrs. Os- 
wald ?" said Madame Desmouliers, who wish- 
ed to divert his attention from Mathilde. 

* I don't know — I believe not— I believe 
I shall go to Switzerland. I know nothing but 
that I shall instantly quit this place, and that I 
have reason to execrate the hour when first I 
visited it." 

He took his hat as he spoke ; his agitation 
was extreme. Madame Desmouliers and Ma- 
thilde regarded each other in astonishment. 

At least," «aid Mathilde, in a soothing 
voice, "you will not so immediately desert 
us ; you will take a letter from me to touisa ?'* 
" You may find some more expeditious 
messenger, Mademoiselle. I know not when 
I shall see Louisa— possibly never !" 
' This is strange, said Matliilde. 

* Strange, indeed !" repeated Madame Des- 
mouliers. 

' What room for this astonishment ?" said 
Oswald. Louisa bas no longer occasion for 
my guardianship; she has chosen herself 
another protector. I have now no tie to unite 
me to any particular country. I have deceiv- 
ed mysplf, for an interval, with the faUacious 
hope of forming engagements, which would 
have united me more strongly than ever to my 
own. But farewell, Madaitie ! adieu. Made- 
moiselle ! I will no longer intrude on your 
retirement; no longer interrupt that solitude 
which possesses such superior alluremente— 
such inc<moeivable charms 1" 
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*• Oh stay," cried Mathilde, holding her 
hand to hira ; " you must not quit us in dis- 
pleasure. My heart, amidst the accumulated 
disli esses that overwhelmed it, cherished the 
truest esteem for your virtues, and exulted in 
the consciousness of your happiness.*' 

Of my happiness ! 'threat cause for exul- 
tation!" 

** Yes, your happiness in possessing* the 
object of your affection." 

" Possessing the object of my affection ! Is 
it in malice you thus sport With the feelings of 
a heart you have so cruelly wounded ?" 

" Heaven know^ I do not mean it !— But 
are you not happy ? Is not Louisa your's ?" 

".Mine — yes, my sister !" 

** Your sister ! Oh Oswald !" 

**Your sister!" echoed Madame Desmou- 
'liers— this is wonderful ; we believed her to 
be your wife !" 

Oswald stood a moment in silent astonish- 
ment ; he lobked at Mathilde, and with' the 
piercing glance of love, read all that passed 
m her heart ; whilst the feelings of his own 
experienced an instantaneous transition«from 
the anguish of disappointed hope, to the fervid 
glow of gratified affection. He sprang to her, 
and falling on his knees, flung his arms round 
her, and pressed her to his bosom; whilst the 
tears, which she could no longer restrain, 
flowed abundantly : but they were teairs of 
tenderness and joy.— Trembling, and covered 
with blushes, she withdrew from his embrace, 
but he still held her hands, and pressed them 
passionately to his lips. 

•* Yes, Louisa is my sister," cried he 
" where originated this strange misconception ? 
Hereafter 1 will explain my motives for assum- 
ing a fictitious name. But now, Mathilde, 
that you havei sufliciently tormented me, tell 
me that your objections are at an end, and 
that you will accompany me to England." 

" What," said Madame Desmouliers, who 
was overjoyed at an eclaircissement which had 
restored to Oswald all the affection she was 
naturally inclined to' feel for him, and who 
now tenderly embraced him ; " what, do you 
expect so suddenly to subdue all Mathilde's 
pious resolutions of devoting herself to Heaven 
Poor Mathilde ! what, have you not one word 
to say ? Well, I was your godmother, and 
must answer for you on this, as on a former 



self. Yet this interview, highly gratifying as 
it was to her feelings, was clouded by bitter 
sensations ; her heart reproved the pleasure it 
experienced, and her tears flowed to the mem- 
ory of St. Salignac, whilst she listened, with 
reciprocal tenderness, to the fervent effusions 
of her lover's generous passion. 

The bell- for dinner obliged them to sepa- 
rate. Clarence obtained permission to return 
eariy in the evening. 

Oswald returned early in the evening, and 
entered into an explanation of the circumstan- 
ces which had appeared mysterious. ' 

The concealment of my relation to Louisa, 
a circumstance which would have so strongly 
recommended me to the regard of Madiilde, 
must appear singular to her and her friend ; but 
she will not be displeased when I candidly con- 
fess my reason for persisting in a mystery 
that originated in motives in which she had no 
share. 

From the time of my sweet Ijouisa's re- 
turn to England, I had been accustomed to 
listen to animated descriptions ot the person 
and character of her young fniend,! and had 
often smiled at the romantic warmth with 
which she breathed her wishes, that the broth- 
er of her heart might form an unio&^with the 
friend of her affection. This idea so stomgly 
possessed the mind of liouisa, that she burst 
into tears on receiving a letter, in which Ma- 
thilde disclosed the different views which had 
been formed for her by her family. I confess 
my bbsom had then so little presage of its sub- 
sequent sensations, that Louisa's vexation af- 
foi;ded me a subject of raillery; thoo|^ I 
thought, with my sister, that a mind so elegant 
and enlight^d as that of Mathilde de Rou* 
bigne ought to have been indulged in the lib- 
erty of making its own election. 

" In the course of last summer, I felt my 
curiosity so strangely excited by the criticd 
appearance which the polities of this kingdom 
had assumed, tiiat I inadvertentiy expressed 
my desire to visit il ; but the groundless ap- 
prehensions of my motiier, whose health and 
spirits, since the death of my father, have been 
uncommonly delicate, offered such powerful 
opposition to this inclination, that I was ob- 
liged to relinquish it in appearance. But your 
sex has not monopolized all that perverseness 



~ occasion. Or perhaps, if I leave you to y6ur^ of inclination so commonly attributed to it by 
selves, the necessity of entertaining a friend lour's. — 
who has travelled so far to visit you, may 
restore you to the faculty of speech." 

This expedient succeeded admirably and 
Clarence, (Oswald no longer,) drew from Ma- 
thilde, in the absencp of her friend, a full 
avowal of that affection which she had felt 
so long ere she dared td acknowledge to her* 



My desire to visit France seenaedto 
acquire increased ascendancy from my met- 
er's opposition, and I determined to elude the 
only m consequence which I imagined could 
result from the gratification of it, that of giv- 
ing her pain. I accepted an invitation to spend 
some time at the seat of a friend in Norfolk, 
from whence I passed over to the Gallic coast, 
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where, to avoid detection, I borrowed the name 
of a friend who was then on the Continent ; 
end the few persons to' whom I entrusted my 
little secret^ addressed their letters to Charles 
Oswald, the name of the younger brother of 
the amiable man, to whom Louisa has lately 
given her hand. 

*' Though my sister was utterly ignorant of 
this expedition, I intended confessing my fro- 
lic to her OB my return ; and earnestly wished 
to be able to afford her the gratification of tell- 
ing her I had seen and conversed with her favo- 
rite friend ; bat as you, Mathilde, were then at 
Montenville, I thought there was little proba- 
bility of my enjoying this satisfaction; and, 
for a time, I acknowledge the peculiarly sin- 
gular state of the national politics too entirely 
engrossed my attention to leave me any to 
bestow on other circumstances'. In this inter- 
val, I became known to La Favriere. Louisa 
had read me passages in your letters respect- 
ing him. I recollected your description of 
this whimsical character ; his vivacity amused 
me, and his- relation to you supplied an ad- 
ditional motive to induce me to cultivate his 
acquaintance. To him I was, indebted for my 
introduction to M. and Madame Desmouliers. 
—You did not perceive, Madame, the interest 
with which I listened when you spoke of Ma- 
demoiselle de Roubi?ne or the curiosity with 
which I endeavoured to collect*every circum* 
stance respecting her affairs. I heard that the 
meditated alliance was not to take place, and 
smiled at the recollection of the tears it had 
cost my Louisa. But ray sympathy for Ma- 
thilde was not then sufficiently powerful to 
excite any ambition in my bosom to supply 
the place of her rejected lover. 

"Conscious of the peculiar warmth of my 
own feelings, I have always carefully guarded 
against that weak enthusiasm, which, enslaved 
by extrinsic attractions, submits, with fond 
credulity, to- the captivation of the senses. 
The human face but faintly, or deceitfully sha- 
dows out the soul, of which it is said to be the 
index; and the countenance, which serves as 
a veil to intrinsic deformity, is often inscribed, 
by the mysterious hand of Nature, with the 
fair and candid characters of virtue. 

" The circumstances of distress by which 
my first introduction to Mathilde de Roubigne 
was attended, would have excited my benevo- 
lence, and her personal charms would have 
commanded my admiration :— but it was the 
tender friendship, which, unknown to itself, 
my heart had cherished for the amiable favour- 
ite of my sister, the previous conviction that 
this enchanting form was animated by a still 
more, lovely soul, which prepared it for the 
reception of a sentiment ii^nitely more lively 
and endeariDgi Louisa's romantic wishes 



arose to my remembrance. Oh how ardently 
were they now seconded by my own ! La 
Favriere encouraged this fond partiality by a 
false representation of the situation and senti- 
ments of Mathilde." 

•* Of the situation, perhaps, rather than the 
sentiments," interrupted Madame Desmou* 
Hers, sftiiling. 

Clarence regarded Mathilde, for a moment, 
with inexpressible tenderness, whilst she turn- 
ed from him with blushing timidity. 

Every circumstance," he continued, " con- 
spired to favour my preisumptuous hopes ; the 
conduct of M. de Roubigne, the desperate 
situation of public affairs,' and sometimes,' 
when Mathilde, remarking my resemblance to 
Louisa, seemed to regard me with peculiar 
benevolence. 1 soothed ray growing gasSion • 
with the idea that time and assiduity might 
exalt this prepossession to a 'sentiment more 
permanent ; and the jealous pride of love in- 
cited me not to suffer Louisa to share in the 
glory of such a conquest, by condescending to 
derive advantage from the acknowledgment of 
our connexion. 

These dreams of bliss were soon, how- 
ever, dissolved by Mathilde's avowal of her 
true situation. Yet she will do me tfie jus- 
tice to acknowledge, that the discovery thait 
blasted every hope of partial happiness, occa- 
sioned no diminution of the ardour which 
prompted my unavailing wishes for her secu- 
rity and peace. Bafiied in every project that 
interested my heart, I determined to quit, for * 
evei, a country whieh seemed fatal to the re* 
pose of all who inhabited it." 

But why,"* said Mathilde, "did you not 
avow your kindred to Louisa, when your first 
motive for concealing it had ceased to exist?" 

Because I had yet another not less power- 
ful. Mathilde would still correspond with 
Louisa ; I should still, as formerly, be occa- 
sionally favoured with the perusal of her let- 
ters, and I might possibly find myself charact- 
erized in them under the borrowed name of 
Oswald. In the delineation of a stranger, I 
knew you would express yourself with incau- 
tious freedom; but a scrupulous delicacy 
would have restrained and measured eveiy 
sentence, had you been conscious you were 
writing to Louisa of her brother. 

Oh ?" said Mathilde, blushmg deeply, « I 
can perfectiy conceive your views ; they have 
been fully accomplished ; and your vanity has 
been sufficiendy gratified by the success of . 
your artifice." 

"Surely,'^ said Clarence, " the ambition t© 
be distinguished by the friendship of Mathilde 
de Roubigne might deserve a less reproachful 
epithet ; nor need you grudge me the only 
xiAitigation of ijnhappineBs I experienced in my 
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absence from fou. But in my last conversa- 
tion with you, previous to my quitting Paris, 
I was much surprised at your imagmed allu- 
sion to my relation with Louisa, though I was 
then too much agitated to demand explana- 
tions. — Mathilde, Madame," continued he to 
Mad^e Desmouliers, informed me this 
morning of La Faviere's misconception in res- 
pect to my sister^s picture. I shudder to think 
of 'the consequences which were so likely to 
result from this ridiculous misapprehension. * 

Clarence proceeded in his narrative. 

" I returned to England, pursued he, from 
whence my departure ha J never been suspect- 
ed by my mother or my sister ; and I had now 
an additional incentive to conceal it from , the 
latter. Though obliged to renounce hope, 1 
could not drown reflection ; still the idea of 
Mathil(fe maintained its ascendancy in my 
heart, and inspired a powerful interest in every 
circumstance that related to her. Hef corres- 
pondence with my sister promised the only con- 
solation of which my mind, in ciicumstances so 
forlorn, appeared to be susceptible ; but had I 
confided my secret to my Louisa, I knew the 
delicacy with which she would enter into the 
feelings of her friend would for ever silence 
those communications, to which I now look- 
ed forwards as the only remaining solace of 
my disquietudes. With what anxiety did I 
watch the changes of her countenance, as she 
eagerly perused the letters which you 
Madame, had committed to my care. She 
was then engaged to the elder Oswald, and 
earnestly questioned me respecting this stran- 
ger of the same name, to whom her friend 
expressed such particular obligations. Oh 
Mathilde ! if you could be conscious of the 
despondency of my feelings, your niggard 
delicacy would not have refused me the ex- 
quisite, but transitory sensations with which I 
listened to your fervent expressions of friend 
ship and approbation for this uninown 0& 
wald." 

Mathilde's deep confusion prevented him 
from enlarging on this aubject, and he thus 
proceeded : — 

•* My sister, in our private interviews, in 
cessantly spoke to me of her young friend ; 
and I thought my Louisa never looked so love 
ly as when, with streaming eye«, she deploreil 
the calamities of the country her Mathilde had 
the misfortune to inhabit, and o^red Her ar 
dent vows to Heaven for her preservation and 
prosperity. 

"Jjouisa perceived that my vivacity had 
fmrsaken me ; and aiTeetionately solicitous to 
amuse me, observed, though without ad- 
verting to the secret cause of this appearance, 
that her benevdent purpose was never so ef* 
fectually answered a^ when she spoke to me 



of Mademoiselle de Ronbigne ; and thus inad- 
vertently to nourish the malady that, with 
secret malignity, consumed my peace. 

One day I found her weeping over a letr 
ter^ the first which Mathilde had written dur- 
ing her captivity at Montenville. Judge its 
e^ct on my feelings. Mathilde, beset with 
terrors, and environed with perils, delivered 
to the power of a wretch whom she dreaded 
and detested — think what horrible pictures 
such ideas must have presented to the imagi- 
nation of a man who loved as I did p and, to 
increase the agony of my distress, I found, by 
the date, that it had been many weeks writ- 
ten. The dreadful representations of imagina- 
tion might be already realized ; this wretched- 
ness of suspense was, beyond endurance, ag- 
onizing to my feelings. A day had been fix- 
ed for Louisa to ^ive her hand to Oswald ; 
and strange as my departure from London must 
have appeared at such a period, I wrote to my 
mother an apology for a conduct that appeared 
equally unaccountable and inexcusable, and 
set out privately for France. I arrived as your 
friend was on the point of flying to your res- 
cue; to the circumstances which occurred 
subsequent to this period I need not revert. 
Again disappointed in my hope of persuading 
Mathilde to quit this fatal country, I once 
more resolved to abandon it for tb^ last time. 
Oh Mathilde ! when we then parted, how lit- 
Ue did my heart presage the felicity it posses- 
ses at this moment ! 

" On my return to England, my friends 
were struck with the alteration of my disposir 
tion ; with the unsocid gloom, the cheerless 
despondency, which seemed to have taken 
possession of a mind naturally alive to the im- 
pulses of friendship, and the inspirations of 
convivial pleasure. Louisa, in the arms of Hie 
man she loved, lament^ ibis alteration with 
undiminished sensibility. To escape the 
friendly persecutions of those who loved me, 
and to avoid the dangerous indulgence <^ 
speaking of a woman who might, ere then, be 
devoted to4i happy rival, I complained of ill- 
health, and went to Bath. But I fbund no 
lethean charm in those famed medicinal springe. 
The solitude in which I lived, nourished &e 
pensive dejection of my souL My deef re- 
grets were mingled with bitter sentiments of 
self^eproach ; my reason perpetually repre- 
sented the absurdity of sufiering each maidy 
sentiment of my mind to be thus en^aved by • 
an efikninate weakness. 1 detemmed to- con- 
quer this unworthy infatuation, and devote ' 
the active powers of my soul to the. purposes 
for which they were conferred by my Creator. 
In the midst of these determinations, a lett^» 
which La Fayriere had found an opporiani^ 
:of sending me, aoquai^d me with.^e^flltertt- 
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lion which a late shocking event had produced 
in the destmy of Mathilde ; and recalled^ with 
augmented ardour to my heart, those hopes 
wMch had been so utterly extinguished, and 
those wishes which I had so sedulously en- 
deavoured to subdue. Mathilde de Roubigne 
mi^ht yet be mii?ie ! all the energy of njy soul 
revived, and its laiiguid faculties were roused 
to quick exertion. 

I lost not a moment in hastening to France ; 
hope and apprehension alternately divided and 
distracted my heart. Even in the . course of 
this single day, what vicissitudes have its feel- 
ings undergone ! Oh Mathilde ! if you could 
be conscious of the excessive pain your refii- 
sal to accompany me to England inflicted — 
But why allow the remembrance of past suf- 
ferings to over-shadow this moment of exqui- 
site felicity." 

Mathilde participated in the transports of 
Clarence ; but her feelings, though as tender, 
were less impassioned. — Her soul, still smart- 
ing with the traces of recent anguish, feated 
to indulge those sensations ,of delight which 
unhaippy experience had pre^uaded her were 
transitory and delusive : — no longer that ex- 
ulting sentiment, that radiant sunshine of the 
mind, that throws a diversified illumination pn 
the vernal scene of lifef! happiness in her 
bosom, chastened and corrected by early ad- 
versity, was a soft pathetic sensation — ^*^a joy 
prepared to weep." 

As the rules of the convent laid them under 
unpleasant restrictiawji, it was agreed that 
Madame Desmouliers and Mathilde shduld 
return on the marrow to the lodgings which 
the latter had occupied previous to her remov- 
al to the convent. They hoped to be able to 
leave Paris in a \^eek, and wished to enjoy 
each other's society without restrain in the 
interim. * . . 

Clarence 'enquired fbr La Favriere, ahd 
wished to include him in his scheme of hap- 
piness. M adaiiie Desmouliers promised that 
he shduld meet him on the ensuing day. : 

Their plan of removal was accomplished 
next naortiiag. MathUde wrote to inform La 
Pavri^ of this cihsuinstance, arid to insist on 
his coming to dine with them ; he obeyed ihe 
snmmonsj and was catremely surprised and 
overjoyed to £nd Clarence of thetparty* The 
explanation \f hieh took plaoe ilnereased his 
astonishment ' As La Favrierei coiild not en- 
ter iatot the feelings which induced Olarerice 
to conceal hib rektionship, to Lduiaa, he^ did 
not scruple to prooottnoe that proceduie su- 
perMt«ely ridiculous. • r 

" After all, however," said he^ I find my 
^^^ishes are in a. fair way pf being aocomplish- 
^* • I had always m uncoi)querab)e presenti- 
ment that yoii .lwoT<^ro pred^atiafifd to be- 



come flesh of one flesh, and bone of one bone > 
ai^d I shall think the more highly of my own 
sagacity whilst I live." 

Indeed," said Madame Desmouliers, " it 
was not your fault that those wise prognostics 
of your's were not long since verified." 

" True ; and if my advice to that effect had 
been attended to, some tragical circumstance^, 
which we have lately witnessed, would never * 
have occurred." * 

"Human prescience cannot penetrate the 
veil of futurity," said Clarence, observing 
that Mathilde. appeared affected at this allusion 
to past events; "the wisest can do no more 
thap pursue that path which reason and con- 
science indicate, and leave the event to Provi- 
dence.'^ ^ 

" You may argue as you please i but spite 
of your fine-spun sentiments, I am firmly of 
opinion, that if Mathilde, in pursuance of my. 
good counsel, had married you, and gone oflT 
to England with you last autumn, much mise- 
ry would have been saved to all parties. How- 
ever, I hope her scruples are at length at an end, 
and that a marriage, which ought in reason to 
have taken place long since, wiU be no longer 
unnecessarily deferred." 

In this point." said Mathilde, blushing 
angrily, "I am determined to proceed con- 
sistently with my own sense of propriety. I 
cannot avoid regarding myself as the widow 
of Salignac, and respect for thd memory of a 
man so truly esteemed, and so sincerely re- 
gretted, will not suffer me to act with indecent 
precipitation." 

" What the devil !" cried La Favriere in a 
rage, " are you never to be cured of your fe- 
male pranks, your ridiculous scrupulosities ? 
Sure Nature never formed so incorrigible an 
animal! My prophetic spirit assures me, 
that if you thiis childishly and unnecessarily 
trifle with your good fortune, some other un- 
toward accident will occur to intercept the 
promised blessing. Do you imagine, child, 
that it is impossible to wear out a man's pa- 
tience?" 

"I would not, at least, with to be connect- 
ed 'with any man whose patience was of such . 
a flimsy texture as not to endure a few months 
trial.''. 

. " The patience of a man who truly loves," 
said Clarence, "will eiidure not only for 
months, hut years, where real necessity puts 
it to detest." 

Bight," cried La Favriere ; " but such 
endurance would be folly when capriciously 
sported with. See what you have to expect, 
cara mia cuginaJ*^ 

i*This point," said Mathilde, f? nay feelings 
mtist : and shall determine ; nor is- it wonder'- 
fulyify after soch diversified isufieringa ast. 
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have lately experienced, my spirits should re- 
quire to be recruited by serenity and repose.'' 

" Serenity and repose ! Upon my life, 
were I Oswald or Clarence, for he seems to 
be an ambiguous sort of personage, I would 
leave you to the unmolested enjoyment of 
these valuable advantages, dnd let you die an 
old maid, or turn Nun at your pleasure. 

Melancholy remembrance brought tears to 
the eyes of Mathilde, whilst La Favriere thus 
whimsically rattled on. 

Clarence perceived her'emotion and chang 
ed a conversation which distressed her. 

*'Well, are you as violent a patriot as 
ever ?" said he to La Favriere. 

" Undoubtedly." 

** And as decided an optimist.^ 

" Certainly." 

You approve, then, the present mea- 
sures f 

*• Approve them, to be sure. It is true 
they appear in some instances rather too vio- 
lently coercive; and not having been suf- 
ficiently accustomed to the sight of blood dur- 
ing my youth, I sometimes feel rather dis- 
gusted with such a copious effusion of it." 

It is a pity you were not bred a butcher, 
to inure you to such spectacles." 

" Ah said Mathilde, we have alrieady 
loo many of that trade amongst us." 

^< And a very respectable one it is in the 

f resent period ; let me tell you. However, 
cannot say that I greatly envy those new 
practitioners their honourable employment. 
My nerves are too weak for such an occupa- 
tion. I am become subject to be annoyed by, 
vain terrors, and disturbed by terrible phan- 
tasms : nay, so prevalent is this hypochond- 
riac affection latterly become, that, some- 
times starting suddenly from taj sleep, I raise 
my hands to my head, to feel whether it still 
occupies the station assigned it by Providenee, 
or has been transferred to the point of a pike 
by a revolution very common at present.'' 

Then take my advice," said Clarence, 
'*and carry it to some country where it may 
be worn in security, which is not likely 
be soon the case in this," 

" As I really conceive it to be excellent in 
its kind," returned La Favriere, and have, 
t moreover, an ancient friendship for it, having 
worn it for five and thirty years, I think it 
might be proper to adopt^some measure for its 
preservation. But on this point we will con- 
fer more at our leisure." 

These volatile and desultory hints were 
sufficiently expressive to Clarence of the sen- 
timents of La Favriere ; but in their first 
private conversation, he folly explained his 
abhonenoe and detestation df tlie bloody tys- 



tern which had been ^adopted by Robespierre' 
and his execrable associates. More judg- 
ment and penetration lurked beneath his lev- 
ity of manners than be was usually suspected 
of possessing. He had long since foreseen 
the approacUng storm, and endeavoured to 
guard against its ravages, by remitting pri- 
vately considerable sums of money into Eng^ 
land and Holland. The repubncan senti- 
ments he avowed, and the levity of his char- 
acter» had secured him hitherto from 
suspicion ; for he was generally believed lo 
be too inconsiderate to concert any secret de- 
sign, and too volatile to conceal it, if con- 
ceived. Some recent executions had made z 
deep impression on his mind, and powerfully 
disposed it to accede to Clarence's wishes. 

**I am sick of politics," said he, ''and the 
intrifi^s and cabals thev unavoidably involve. 
I will go with you to England ,* you shall let 
me a farm. Renouncing the chimerical idea 
of working the reformation of this crooked 
and perverse generation, I will abandop them 
to the dominion of their own absurdities, and, 
like many other wise men and distinguiflhed 
patriots, retire to deplore the evils, to which 
I find myself unable to apply a remedy.'' 

The plan of their escape from France oc- 
copied the attention of this little party ; and 
Clarence was confident of the success of one 
which he laid before them. Mathilde, in 
this scheme, was to personate his sister, an 
idea to which her speaking English very fiu- 
entlv, contributed to give a colour ; and 
Madame Desmouliers was to accompany her 
in the quality of ffouvernante. Such wai 
the outline of the plan. Basil, Etienne, his 
wife, and (son, were also to attend them;— 
but as the emigration of persons in their rank 
of life would be productive of little difiiculty 
or danger, this point was confided to the dis- 
cretion of BmH, who was furnished by Ma- 
thilde with a considerable sum of money for 
the purposed—Clarence experienced warm 
emotions of pleasure and gratitude on being 
introduced to this good old man, whom be 
toiconceived to havd conferred on, him, in his 
protection of Mathilde, the most nnreteroa- 
ble obligatioBs. He assured him that a 
handsome annuity for life should be settled 
on him imn^diately on bis arrival in Inmdon, 
and ofifered him an asylum at his country 
seat, where he and Mathilde intended osmlly 
to reside, and whither Madame Desmovliert 
had promised to accompany them* Baiil 
embraced the proposal with tears <tf Joyi 
and Mathilde received the strangest ccMmc* 
tion, the sweetest assurance of the attach- 
ment of Clarence, in his anxiouswlieitiide to 
pionote the Mlvantige of ev^ one <he valMd. 
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. In pfepariQg for her depsrtittet ihe endea- 
voured to recollect what debt of friendship or 
gratitude yet remained unpaidi and remem- 
bered Monsieur de Salignac atid Theresa. 
To the former she wrote in terms warmly ex* 
pressive of her sense of obligation* She hint* 
ed obliquely at the conneotion which woold 
probably, in fature, take plaee between her- 
self and the man whose character had been 
known to him under the name of Oswald; and 
entreated him, if the increasing calamities of 
Fr^ce should necessitate him to emigrate, ta 
consider her as his daugh^ter, and her house 
ashishon^ 

There were few minds, perhape, which, in 
Mathilde's situation, would have connected 
the idea of Theresa with tiiai of obligati<m; 
but she recollected that ^ g^l had li^en es- 
sentially serviceable to her, and without mm' 
utely canvassing the mtotiTes by which those 
seemmg exertions of benevolence had been 
stimulated, her charity extended its accustomed 
veil over the faults on which a mind, less can- 
did, would have thrown unfavourable lights ; 
and delighted to find a pretext for coitferring 
reward, where many would have deemed it 
merdful not to puniish, she commissioned 
Etienne to discover, if possible, the retreat 
Theresa. 

The day was now fixed for their departure, 
which Mathilda anticipated with ardent and 
painful solicitude ; for a new and terrible suh 
ject of apprehension arose in her mind. The 
malevolence of the villain« whose dagger had 
reached the heart of Salignac, might demand 
another sacrifice — Clarence might also become 
the victim of infernal malice ; and her bosom 
was agonized with excruciating anxiety, by 
the idea, of an evil, in comparison of which all 
her past sufierings appeared reduced to anni- 
hilation. The following letter, which she re- 
ceived (torn an unknown hand, whilst it froze 
her blood with horror, dispelled her partial 
apprehensions 

« To MadenuMtBe de Soubigne. 

" Your . wrongs are avenged ! From the 
depth of a loathsome dungeon the murderer of 
Salignac addresses you ! Ere you receive this 
scroll, the hand that struck a dagger to ^e 
bosom you most loved, will be unnerved by 
death. La Portb.** 

Mathilde, on the perusal of this scroll, was 
seized with strange and dreadful sensations. 
She lamented, wim feelings of bitter anguish, 
the guilty extremes and fatal consequences of 
ihe infatuated passion of which she had been 
the object ; and though unccmseious ctf guUt, 
experienced a sentiment resembling remorse 
All the maternal tenderness of Madame Des- 
mouliers, and the fond solicitudes of Clarence, 
Gould flcvecely support her depressed mi agi- 



tated spirits* They joined her in lamenting 
the unhappy fate of a man, whom Nature by 
the imcommon t^apacity she had conferred on 
him, seemed, to point out for a more fortunate 
destination; and admired, in this devoted 
wretch, a striking instance of that superiority 
of genras, which, like Barnes bursting with 
sudden s{^endour from smothered embers, has 
been developed by the revolution even amongst 
the lowest ordenf of the French. • 

Etienn^ had some slight knoweledge of the 
man who had been ^e bearer of La Porte's 
letter. When this circumstance was reported 
to Mathilde, she desired that he might, if ' 
possible, he discovered, in the idea, that by 
means of this person, the retreat of the unfor- 
tunate Theresa, whom she stillbelieved to have 
been faithfully attached to La Porte, might be 
found out Her charitable plan sucqeeded ; 
he traced the man who had brought the letter; 
and, on questioning him in rela^on to the per- 
son by whom he had been commissioned to 
deliver it, found that it had been given to hic^ 
by Theresa herself. Etienne was conducted 
by this man to an old ruinous habitation in 
the suburbs of the city. There, in a wretched 
garret, he found the object of his enquiries ' 
of surrounded by every circumstance of accumu- 
lated want and misery. She appeared at fiist 
shocked at this rencounter with a man who 
had witnessed the insolence of her prosperihr; 
and her pride seemed solicitous to palliate the 
humiliation of her poVerty. But the sugges- 
tions of vanity were soon silenced by strong 
necessity; and bursting into tears, she gave 
Etienne a melancholy detail of the miseries in 
which she had been involved by. her attach- 
ment to La Porte. Etienne questioned her 
respecting the crime which had occasioned 
ther condemnation of this unfortunate man* 
This condemnation, she said, had originated 
in the malice of Du Bois and his brother, who^ 
when disappointed of the plunder they had 
expected to be rewarded with, had quarrelled 
with La Porte. Much abusive language, and 
even blows, had passed between them. In 
revenge for these injuries, their malevolence, 
by forged accusations, had affected his impris* 
onment, an<l pursued him even to the scaffold J 
Such is the termination of the compacts of 
iniquity ! 

Theresa expressed much remorse for the 
part she had acted in respect to her young 
lady. La Porte, she iiad lattterlv ' 
vealed to her all th f • 
been signs; "yet wicked ^ 
to be," said she, "I 
him ; and this has re 
ble situation in whic 
Porte, after our retup 
«ndtnelancho)yf mt 
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to firequeiit gaming-houses and other ill places, 
and squandered the money he had saved in a 
strange profuse manner. He seemed not to 
care what became of him, and often talked of 
putting an end to his own life ; but his good 
friend Du Bois," continued Theresa, weep- 
ing,- ** spared him tha* trouble." 

"He confessed to her," she said, "that 
having accidentally seen MademoiseUe, whom 
he' believed to have been drowned, go one 
evening from the gaite of a convent to a chair 
that waited for her in the street, he was thun- 
derstruck with astonishment, and dogged her 
to her lodgings; and whilst he walked in the 
street, waiting to' sec some person firom whom 
he might expect to sift intelligence respecting 
her* M* Salignac had entered tbe hotel; that 
these circumstances had excited a ' temporary 
frenzy, and instigated the bloody, resolution 
he so fatally executed. 

** A few days after he committed this terri- 
ble action," continued Theresa, (how often 
have I since wished that this haa happened 
sooner! But Heaven allowed him to fill up 
the measure of his iniquities) ;wwhen he had 
discharged his gaming debts, which he did 
▼ery pimctually (it's odd what out of-the-way 
notions of bounty some people ^^have !)•— -his 
money was all gone— ^he had no one to sup- 
port him in prison but, me; Mademoiselle's 
generosity had made me rich ; but every thing 
went by degrees, for you know La Porte liked 
to live well ; and, as I was so soon to lose 
him : he gave me tha^ letter, with directions 
to. get it dehvered to Mademoiselle as soon as 
he should be dead. I did every thing he de- 
sired me ; and being ashamed to make known 
my distress, because I knew *I had brought it 
on myself by my own ill conduct, I thought 
♦ nothing but perishing in this miserable place !" 

Mathilde was much affected when the un 
fortunate situation of Theresa was reported to 
her ; — the persevering constancy with which 
this unhappy girl had adhered, under circum- 
stances the most dreadful, to the ill-fated ob- 
ject of her attachment, lost not its merit in the 
eyes of Mathilde. She sent her a sum of 
money for the immediate relief of her neces 
sities ; and deposited in the hands of a person 
of probity such a fund as might be adequate 
" afford her a decent support in future ; and 

ady^ an intimate of Madame Desmouliers, 

^^^^^ o.take her into her 

of old Basil is en- 
confessed Hhat, in 

t in its least favour- 
* in the destruction 

\ f exultation which 

\ Y no means have 

it was his vanUy, 



rather than his mdevolence, which was grati- 
fied by the immediate consummation of a fate 
he had so frequently predicted. 

The variable divinity, Fortune, eithibited a 
new instance of her capricious temper, and 
became, from this interval, as propitious to 
Mathilde as she had formerly been adverse. 
Every circumstance favoured the execution of 
the plan projected by Clarence; and, on die 
3d of May, 179^, after a short passage, they 
landed at Dover. Then Mathilde, as if in- 
spired by the genial atmsophete of the land of 
lib^ty, began to breathe with freedom, and to 
shake from her spirits those images of gloom 
and terror which had so dreaiifully enervated 
and depressed her mind. Then, like wretch- 
es just resclied from perishing by shipwreck, 
or captives recendy escaped from a dungeon, 
^ trio embraced and congratulated each other 
with tears of mutual tenderness and joy ; and 
Mathilde, with a heart expanded by hope and 
love, received* the fond endearments of her 
generous protector. Yet still, though dives^ 
ed of every partial consideration, her suscep- 
tible heart turned, with painful solicitude, to 
the country she had abandoned, and shuddered 
at that system of terror, of whose bloody con- 
sequences she could no longer entertain a sel- 
fish apprehension. 



My NEIGHBOUR. 

There are sonie troublesome neighbours 
who are the plague of a man's life They bor- 
row your umbrella when you want to^ go out, 
come and pay you a visit when you want to 
work at home, play the French horn when 
you want to go to sleep, and give a party on 
off the very evening you want- to finish a tragedy. 
My neighbour has none of these faults, but he 
contrives to incomfmode me every moment 
He pries into every thing in my room, des- 
troys, my papers, and devours my breakiisst 
Butter, cheese, poultry, game, almost every 
thing is acceptaMe to him : and he never eats 
bread when he can get cake. He is* neither a 
landowner nor elector, he pays no rent- for his 
apartments, yet lives, very comfortably. My 
neighbour is very gentlemanly in his habits, 
bnt never comes home till afler midnight, and 
is fond of serenades and nightly meetings with 
the objects of his ' afiections. In othSr res- 
pects, his character is good ; he is neither a 
fop nor a bully, and avoids rather than seeks 
quarrels. He bears no malice towards those 
who treat him ill, and if you turn him out at 
one door, he will come back by the other. 
He goes from house to house maJcing him^lf 
comfortable wherever he goes, and sta3riBg till 
he is tired, withoiit ever waiting for an invita- 
tion* Eamiliar as -he. is : with jop pfoviSdonSy 
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deserted by her sons hastening to bow, not to 
him who made, bnt him who pictured Nature. 
Yes, scenes where Nature assumes the most 
magnificent combinations are unnamed, un- 
known; whilst others, where perchance a 
* ruffian brawl" was fought, or forsooth a cove, 
a lake, or stream, is rendered sacred, and tha 
world would fain see it ! 

As we have hinted before, the romantio 
country around Lake George, can boast of but 
few other attractions than its o\yn wild natural 
beauties, and its fresh exbilerating atmosphere. 
'Tis tru6 its vallies have once resounded with 
the din of arms, and its mountains echoed to 
the souifd of martial music. Fort William ' 
Henry at the head, and Ticonderoga at the 
outlet of the lake^ will be remembered as long 
as America exists as a nation. Their names 
will ever call up recollections of a mingled 
nature, inasmuch as the latter post was the 
first that fell into the possession of the united 
colonies ; and the timely and bloodless capture 
by the immortal Allen, contributed not a little 
to inspire the patriots of that day, with a con- 
fidence that served them good ' stead in the 
sanguinary coiite^t that followed. 

The population of the country at the time 
of our tale, was sparse, and composed chiefly 
Gentle reader, hast thou ever in thy wander- ^ **ardy and blunt class of lumbermen, pos- 
ings lingered among the lofty mountains that! fessing all the frankness and hospitality of men 
skirt the Western shore of superstition-sancli-|i'^ ^^^^^ peculiar situation of life. 
fiedLake George ? where a thousand lakes are| ^^^^ Rasselas in the valley, they were m a 
cradled in their rocky beds, and where the | measure cut of by a natural barrier from the 
Hudson congfegates its waters ere yet it bursts ^^^^^^ mankmd, but knowmg little, unlike him. 



only take thfe trouble to put the stoppers in 
your decanters, and he will not meddle with 
them. He is always well dressed, his boots 
never creak on the floor, for their soles are of 
the finest chamois, and the upper leathers 
of India-jiibber. . My neighbour, though he 
knows I must wear a coat out at the elbows, 
never wears any thing but the softest furs. 
He never lays in fuel, but spends the cold sea- 
son in my chimney-corner. All this I have 
to put up with. In fact, 1 think myself lucky, 
if he does not invite his friends td his noctur- 
nal orgies, b.ut contents himself with abusing 
my hospitality, rummaging among my furni- 
ture, and plundering my larder. My neigh- 
bour is one of those personages who must be 
well treated. It is well known that whenever 
he leaves a residence, it is sure to tumble down 
soon. This troublesome neighbour, dear read : 
er, is— a mouse. 



For the Visiter. 



THE EXILE, 

A TALE OF THE NORTH. 

BY £. OEOROE SQUIER. 

CHAP. I. 

INTRODUCTION 



from its mountain fastnesses. Hast thou ?— 
Then thou hast seen Nature in her naked gran- 
deur. — 

«* Wild above th6 pile of Art !" 



cared less for the great world without 

In common with all ignorant men, they en- 
tertained a high opinion of their own situation 
and mode of life, and a corresponding diminu- 
for there, m striking contrast, are the grand and j ^i^e one of all others. Their whole commu- 
beaotiful— the terrible and the sublime. It is nidation with the world was carried on by a 
true, its mountains, vallies, lakes and streams, ! ^^w speculative men, (Yankees of course) who, 
have not been consecrated by the magic pen of.^^^™ ^ ^^^7 laudable desire to transfer every 
the "Great Magician ofthe north;" neither has straggling coin to their own pockets, and to 



its fame been sung, or its recesses haunted by 
dreaming idealists from every nation of the 
globe. 

There no student seeks for inspiration, nor 
historian for the crumbling relics of some far- 
famed c«stle. It is not tliere that Genius ' dull 
has cast her spell, nor is it there that memory' 
lingers o'er some spot for noble deeds re- 
nowned. The thoughts that are kindled there, 
are not those awakened by solne love or fairy 
tale, but thoughts swelling beyond the mists of 
time, and bearing the impress of the grandeur 
of the scene around. 

The land of the Gael calls its thousands an- 
nually from the busy bustle of life, to wander 
among scenes rendered sacred by immortal 
song, — while the American eagle's mountain 
home, where Nature's grandest garden lies, is 



monopolise every good bargain to themselves, 
consented to beeome a sort of arnbaasadors 
between them and tlie world. 

It is not to be supposed that these men pos* 
sessed any extraordinary attachment to thi9 
round and regular routine of life, but 
were urged on by that main spring of action 
in the world, interest, operating upon them as 
individuals. Nor did these worthy individuals 
fail, duly to impress upon the minds of the 
mountaineers a just regard of their own righte- 
ous and equitable conduct, but also as a contrast 
portrayed in a most glowing manner the injus; 
tice and deceit of the world, not failing to.us6 
a sufiicient quantity of that Article so invaluable 
to the true Yankee, soft sowder, i. e. deceit 
In general, these individuals after accumulating 
a competence retired with the fruit of their 
2 
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hbors to «ome more refined commttnity, if not 
to a more beautiful country. There were, 
however, a few of these men who by constant 
intercourse with, had become so attached to the 
rode inhabitants of the country, that closing 
their eyes to the bright visions of more refined 
itooiety, Uiey determined to use their wealth 
and influence in promoting the welfare and 
hiippiness of those around &em. 

Of these individuals the m^ority were pos- 
sessed of great wealth, and were looked up to 
by the common people with respect not un- 
mingled with gratitude. Their comparatively 
krge mansions were scattered in every valley, 
and the cultivated country plainly showed tlu9it 
the inmates were men of enterprise and in- 
dustry. 

Exercising' great influence their example 
was in some degree followed by the inhabi- 
tants ; and it did not require any extraordinary 
•tretch of fancy to perceive that a new day was 
about dawning on the wilderness. 

As the timber wae disappearing from the 
mountains, the enterprise of the inhabitants 
was imperceptibly turned into other channels ; 
more attention was paid to the cultivation of 
the soil^ the natural and mineral resources of 
the country became more fully developed ; in 
short, the lever of change was working, and 



edifices amounted to a white-washed school- 
house alone, unless we include in the number 
the village inn, a building by the way, with 
which we shall become somewhat better ac- 
quainted. 

We shall 'not slop to give a particular de- 
scription of every domicil, but to avoid the 
charge of ambiguity, will give, after the man- 
ner of our betters, and the tale-telling fraternity, 
(God bless them,) a general description of the 
whole, and a particular description of a few. 

The reader, who is undoubtedly blessed 
with a strong imagination, will pleatse picture 
to himself a village situated in a narrow valley, 
or rather ravine, between two almost perpen- 
dicular mountains, and divided by a rapid rush- 
ing stream into two nearly equal parts. On 
either side and nearly parsdlel to this stream^ 
were two streets, lined on the sides nearest the 
mountains by sundry domicils, and on the 
sides nearest the stream by saw-mills, piles of 
lumber, and so forth. ' 

The buildings, (school-house excepted) the 
reader will picture of all shapes and sizes, but 
of one color, viz : that produced by the expo- 
sure of rough sawn boards to the attacks of 
time and weather. This accomplished, he 
will proceed to erect a rickety bridge over the 
stream, therein' converting the two parts of the 



the country was on the verge of a great revo-jviilage into one, apd then, gentle reader, you 



lution. It was at this tim^, when the refine- 
ments of life were breaking away the mists of 
prejudice and ignorance : when old things were 
passing away, and everything becoming new, 
that our tale commences. 



t CHAP. XL 

Exceedingly short chapter, but containing 
&ings absolutely indispensible to a proper and 
particular understanding of the matters in hand, 
A chapter, also, to which the attention of the 
painter and engraver is particularly called ; i. e. 
the painter and engraver who will probably 
illustrate this highly interesting tale. 

On the banks of the rapid stream that forms 
the outlet of Lake George, stands the village of 
Ticonderoga, which sonorous name has by an 
admirable contraction been called fiom time 
immemorial by the unimposing monysyllable 
Ti. This town, at the time of our tale, cer- 
tainly did not possess any extraordinary degree 
of beauty, altiiough some of the older inhabi- 
tants declared it to be their solemn conviction 
that there were few towns its equal throughout 
the country. 

It would not be as difficult a task, however, 
to enumerate as to describe the various build- 
in^, both public and private, that composed 
this important town, inasmuch as the public 



will have a correct picture of the village as it 
was. 

That very conspicuous edifice, the village 
school-house, was perched upon a bare pro- 
jecting crag, overlooking the whole of the beau- 
tiful town of Ti. The outer walls had once been 
plastered, but to many places the aforemen- 
tioned plaster with remarkable pertinacity had 
refused to adhere, and therefore, in the natural 
course of things, -had fallen down, leaving the 
dark brown stones, of which the building was 
composed, peeping out in most ludicrous con- 
trast to the staring white of the other parts. — 
Not only did the said elevated structure sub- 
serve all the purposes of a school-house and 
court-house, but also on extraordinary occa- 
sions, perhaps once or twice in a year, that of a 
church. The next pre-eminent building was 
the forge, and when in active operation bore a 
striking resemblance to Deacon Giles' distillery 
on the memorable night when Satan honored 
it above the rest of his temples with his own 
especial presence. It did not require any 
great effort of the imagination when peeping 
into one of its lamy glassless windows in the 
night, to transform it into a bird's eye view of 
a section of the bottomless pit. Its external 
appearance was such as not to strike the mind 
with any favourable impression, or excite any 
extraordinary prepossession for its architectural 
beauty. The next and last building to be 
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described was the village inn ; the most strik- 
ing peculiarity of this edifice, and what dis- 
tinguished it above its neighbours, was its ex- 
treme height, being no less than two stories ! 
It was a long dingy building, with a very 
narrow roof, and furthermore showed premoni- 
tory symptoms of a speedy dissolution, inas- 
much as the roof curved downw'^rds in such a 
manner as to excite strong suspicions that no 
long time would elapse before it would form a 
closer acquaintance with mo^er earth. And 
now, gentle reader, having introduced you into 
tile celebrated village of Ti, and having with 
extraordinary condescension and politeness par- 
tiealarly pointed out to you the architectural 
beauties and wonders of the place, ^llow me to 
leave you for a short time, and in the meanwhile 
you may either imagine yourself in Elysum ; 
listen to the clack of the Ti saw-mill, pr if 
you prefer intellectual converse, you may 
s^inAer to the bar-room of the Ti tavern, but 
in either case please recollect that I would have 
spared you the infliction of this chapter of 
Ascriptions, but Uiat (and I say it in confl- 
denee) I would not for the world deviate in the 
least from the worthy and never-to-be appre- 
ciated example of the illustrious tale mongers 
that have preceded me in the world of letters. 
Let us take breath after this long sentence, and 
bid each other farewell till another month 
shall bring me again into your delightful so- 
ciety. 

(To he Gkmtinued.) 



For the Visiter. 
LEAVES FROM THE OLDEN TIME. 

BY JAHX8 REE8. 

LEAF THE FIRST.— Drama. 

MYSTERIES AND MORALITIES. 

Mouldering and mosa-grown, through the lapse of 
years, 

In motionless beauty stands the ^ant oak ; 

While those, that saw its green and flourishing youth* 

Are gone and are forgotten." 

During the ages that immediately succeeded 
the introduction of the Drama, all Europe was 
shrouded in intellectual glooip — genms and 
taste were forgotten things. Literature and 
arts were no*longer objects of human ambition, 
s^d the voice of the Muses seemed to be 
hushed forever. In the eighth century, how- 
ever, representations of a gross and ludicrous 
description were common in France and Ger- 
many, which have sometimes been considered 
the earliest dawnings of the dramatic art. 

But we are disposed to look to a later day. 
We consider it as springing legitimately from 



the Mysteries and MoraUti^s* which appeared 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.! 
The modern, like the ancient drama, in the 
opinion of several critics, was founded in the 
spirit of devotion. The songs of the Pilgrims, 
returning from the Holy Sepulchre, are sup- 
posed to have^iven the first idea of that kind 
of drapatic poetry called Mystery. There 
are others equally distinguished for research, 
who maintain that with the enkindling light of 
civilization, and the dawn of political and in- 
tellectual liberty, the natural and irrepressible 
taste for dramatic representation began to arise. 
The clergy denounced and endeavoured to 
repress it ; but finding it too strong and too 
general, they wisely turned it to account, and 
by diverting the cause of amusement from pro- 
fane to sacred subjects, they contrived to ex- 
tend their influence and interest among the 
people. 

Thus arose the Mystery, which in all the 
southern countries of Europe and in England 
and Germany, preceeded the rise of the 
national drama. The subjects of the Mysteiies 
were the remarkable events in biblical and 
legendary history. Their name is derived 
from the circumstance that generally, though 
not invariably, they represent the incarnation, 
the passion, the resurrection, and the other 
mysteries in the life of our Saviour. It is not 
our intention to follow up the history of the 
drama, our purpose is simply to furnish leaves 
from old books to amuse our readers. 

The name of the first Miracle play, or 
pageant of the Widkirk collection, was " The 
Creation of the Worid," " Rebellion of Luci- 
fer," " Death of Abel." One portion of it re- 
presents a field. Cain enters with a plough 
and team; one of his mides being named 
"Donnyg." He quarrels with the boy be- 
cause he will not^ drive him. After which 
Abel ent^s, and wishes that God may speed 
Cain and his boy. Cain replies unceremo* 
niously, desiring Abel to go about his business* 
The murder afterwards takes place, and Cain 
hides himself. 

EXTRACT. 

" 2)flw#.— Cayn, Cayn? 
Cayn. — Who is that calls me ? 

I am yonder, may thou not see? 



Warton, Percy, Hawkins, Malone, and others 
have concurred m calling them Mysteries a term at 
a very early date adopted in France. Dodsley, in the 
pre&ce to the collection of old plays he published in 
1744, seems to have been the first to use the word 
Mystery, to denote one of our most ancient dramatic 
representations. The Latin word commonly employ^ 
for the purpose in the infancy of the stage was 

tThe play of St. George was performed at Windsor 
in 1416, before Henry V. It was also played in 1511. 
The miracle play of St. Catherine, was played prim* to 
1119. This, one of the earliest of the miracles^ wa» 
wntton by 6eofiry> Abbot of St. Albans. 
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Deu8, — Cajm, where is thy brother Abel ? 
Cayn. — What asks thou me ? I trow in hell, 

At hell 1 trow he be ! 

Who so were tiiere then mygtsee !" 

' Cain having been cursed, calls the boy and 
beats him, but, as he says ** to keep his hand 
in." He acknowledges that he has t«lain his 
brother, and the boy advises him to clear out, 
least, as he expresses it, ** the hayles take 
This is followed by some gross buffoonery. 
Cain making a mock proclamation, in the 
king's name, and the boy repeating it blunder- 
ingly after him. Cain sends him away with 
the plough and horses, and ends the pageant 
with a speech to the spectators, bidding them 
farewell forever, before he goes to the devill.^^ 

An incident is found in one of the Miracle 
plays, which is quite poetic. Mary (the 
mother of Christ) seeing a cherry tree, longs 
for some of the fruit, and Joseph tells her, that 
he who is the father of the child may procure 
it for her — the tree instantly bows down to 
her hand. The rest of the piece is filled 
with the birth of our Saviour. 

In the play of Histriomastix, 1610, we 
read the following stage direction— Enter " a 
roaring devil with Tlce on his back, Iniquity 
in one hand, and Inventus in the other." 

In the second of the Chester series of plays, 
after Deity has taken Eve out of the side of 
Adam, the latter observes 

** I Bee well Lorde through thy grace, 
.Bone of my bone, thou ma her masO) 
And flesh of my flesh she hase. 
And my shape though the saive, 
Wherefore she shall be called Iwysse, 
Virago, nolhenge amisse, 
For out of man taken she is, 
And to man she shall drawe." 

In Mr. Sharpens work on the Coventry 
plays is an entry under the date of 1490, of 
" a cheverel gyld for Ihe meaning " a gilt 
beard for Jesus." 

The clergy sometimes assisted in dramatic 
representations, when it does not appear they 
acted. In the performance of the play of St. 
George, at Basingbome, in 1 51 1, John Hobard, 
" a brodierhood priest," received 2£, 8d. for 
"bearing the book," or in other words, for 
acting as prompter. 

Gregory, a father of the Roman church, 
persuaded the people of Byzantium to repre- 
sent on their theatres some chosen story from 
the Old and New Testament, and to banish 
from the stage the profane compositions of 
Sophocles, and Euripides. The Jews them- 
selves had the stories of the Old Testament 
exhibited in a dramatic form» tho principal 



characters of which at one time represented, 
(written by one Ezekiel) were Moses, Sephora, 
and God speaking from a bush. Moses deliv- 
ers the prologue in a speech of sixty lines, and 
his rod is changed into a serpent on (he stage. 

" Against Monkish prejudice and power, the 
drama bad a hard struggle for existence ; the 
actors* obliged to depend on the casaal bounty 
of the nobility, or on their collectioB at fairs 
and festivals, were, with respect to their 
revenues, in a very precarious state. Never- 
theless, it must have become of considerable 
importance, not only to England, but all over 
Christendom, as the people of all nations are 
by a council of the Lateran forbidden to be 
present at stage pkys, or to encourage tumb- 
lers and jesters." Cm. 15, 16, Smp. tm». 
Ill, p. 734. 

1490, was written a goodly interlude called 
•* Nature." 

In the accounts of the church-wardens of 
Tewkesbury, under date of 1578, we read ss 
follows : — *^Payd for the players geers^ six 
sheep-skins for ChristU garments and in an 
inventory, contained in the same book, occur 
these words, with the date of 1585 " £ight 
heads of hair for the Apostles, and (en beards, 
and a face or vizier for the DeiHT* IJ 

Chauser Was born in the year 132B, pre- 
vious to that date, the mirade plays were 
given in the French language. 

Thomas Nash, he was a contemporay of 
Marlowe, and wrote in the time oif Queea 
Elizabeth. He has left behind him only one 
performance in writing, in which he alone was 
engaged— 6't/mmer'« last Will and TestO' 
ment ; it was exhibited before Elizabeth, in 
the autumn of 1592. He was concerned with 
Marlowe, in penning Tlie Tragedy of Dido, 
Queen of Carthage, printed in 1590; also 
acted in the presence of the Queen, by the 
children of her chapel. He, also, wrote a sa- 
tirical play, called the Isle of Dogs, in conse- 
quence of which, he was imprisoned. The 
following apostrophic character of Nash, from 
a rare tract by Thomas Dekker, called '« News 
form Hell," 1606, is worth quoting:—- 

" And thou, into whose soul, if ever there 
"were a Pythagorean metempsychosis, the 
" raptures of that fiery and inconfinable Italian 
" spirit were bounteously and boundlessly in- 
" fused, though sometime secretary to Pierce 
" Penniless, and master of his requests, inge- 
nious, fluent, facetious T. Nash ; from whose 
abundant pen, honey flowed to thy friends. 
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"and mortal aconite to thy enemi^-^thoii, 
*• diat made the Docter [Harvey,] a flat dance, 
and beat him at two dundiy tali weapons^ 
** poetry and oratory ; sharpest satire, lueulent 
•* poet, .elegant orator, get leave for thy ghost 
" to come from her abiding, and to dwell with 
"me awhile." 

1590, was published a novel, written by 
Thomas Lodge, called ^' Rosa Lynde," from 
whkh Shakbspeare took the story of his 
play* " ^9 You Like It.*' 

159&, was published a pamphlet,* caHed 
" Mg for Momua,'' by Thomas Lodge, M. D. 

The Whitsuntide plays are commonly called 
*• The Chester Mysteries^'' both, because they 
•re translated by Eandall Higden, a MoUk of 
that city, about 1327, and were origmally 
played there on the Monday, Tuc^sday and 
Wednesday, in the Whitsun-week, so early 
as 1S69. They were twenty-four ih number, 
and commenced with The fidlinge cf Lucifer^ 
and The Creation of the fForU, and ended 
with ^ti-Chriat and Domes-day. A manu* 
script specimen of a corpm^thristi pageant, in- 
stituted at York, early in the thirteenth 
century, yet exists in the records of that city ; 
but the most popular dramas exhibited on this 
day, were generally entitled Ludus Coventriss, 
or the Coventry pkiys, because they were per- 
formetJ there at that time, as early 1416, before 
Henry V., under the direction of Jhe Francis 
can Friars of the city, to whieh fraternity their 
original composition has been attributed. 

Several Moralities are yet extant, bearing the 
remarkable titles of " Every Man^^' composed 
in the reign of Henry VIII.; Ma^ificenee^ 
IrmtUimt Poverty^ 1500; The Marriage of 
fPit and Scimce^ 1570; 7%e Longer thou 
Hmst^ the more fool thou art ; The Conflict 
of Conscimee, 1581, 4"^. 

In 1561 , Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, 
and Thomas Norton, wrote the tragedy of Gro- 
bodue, or Ferrex and Porrex, which was 
exhibited before Elizabeth, by the students of 
the Inner Temple, on January 18th, at White- 
hall. On the 18th of January, the same 
curious MSS. (Cotton, Viteltus F. V.) states, 
** that there was a play in the Queen's hall at 
** Westmynster by the ffentyll men of the tem- 
*• puH, after a great masrke, for ther was a great 
*« scaffold in the hall, with great tryhumphe as 
*<has been seen, and the morow after the 
«« scaffold was taken downe." - 



the .10th centaury. Some of the incidents in 
them, as well as their titles, are trbly laugha- 
ble ; for instance in the play of Mary Mag. 
delcn's Repentence," in one of the stage 
directions is the following : — " Here enters /Xe 
prynse of the devytls in a phaeton^ with hell 
underneath the stage.'* Mrs. Noah thus speaks 
to her husband, in a miracle play called 
Noah's flood j'* 

** By my fkith I no reck, 
Whether thou be friend or foe : 
The devil of bell thee speed, 
To ship when thou shalt go.'* 

Noah is sq provoked tha^ he belabors her 
lustily, while she does not seem able to offer 
much resistance. 



Miracle plays were performed in England 
as eariy as 1119. A Nun of the name of 
Roswetha, wrote plays in Lower Saxony, in 



For the Visiter. 



RETROSPECTION. 

(Continued.) 

••It was a custom with my father to visit 
annually, during the warm months of summer, 
some one or other of the watering places of 
fashionable resort. At that season or the year 
all the world, all the fashionable world at least, 
deserts the crowded cities to breathe the free air 
of the open country. Form and ceremony are 
professedly for a season thrown aside and give 
place to sociability and enjoyment, in order 
that the charms that nature so profusely spreads 
around may be appropriately admired. 

" It was during one of these periodical visits 
that my father again met with, his former 
friend. At Saratoga in the month of July 
they m6t again, after a lapse of twelve years. 
Emerick had been at the springs some days 
before us, and it was not until the succeeding 
morning after his arrival,^ while occupied in the 
public room reading the papers, that my father 
became conscious of his return to the United 
States. Emerick who also was in the room 
immediately recognised him, and hastened iq 
greet him with all the apparent warmth of sin- 
cere friendship. My father who was then 
ignorant as well of the depravity of his life, as 
of his altered circumstances, joyfully returned 
his greeting. He welcomed him as one who 
had been dear to him, and whose society 
would always afford pleasure. Mutual feel- 
ings were expressed, mutual wishes were 
uttered, and confidence bestowed, and in a 
very short time they were friends again. 

" Of all the afflictions that could possibly 
have befallen my unfortunate parent, the meet- 
ing with Herbert Emerick at such a time and 
under such circumstances was the worst. He 
filaw in him nbthing more than his old college 
friend — ^his engaging friend, whose powers of 
pleasing were improved greatly by foreign 
travel, and a residence in foreign countries. 
His heart rejoiced to meet again the compa- 
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nion of his youth, and wi^ a characteristic 
warmth of feeling he did not scruple to re> 
pose the greatest trust and confidence in him 
Not so with Emerick : while he had been 
absent from this country, he very prc^ably 
forgot that such a being was in 'existence as 
him, he was wont to call his fViend. Even 
after his return, before he met my faUier in the 
manner I have mentioned, he may not have 
thought of him. But when they had met — 
when he thought of the circumstances of my 
father, of' his peculiar teriaperament — of his 
being the possessor of wealth as exuberant as 
had once belonged to himself— of his affection- 
ate regard when he had once expressed senti- 
ments of friendship — of his liability to be im 
posed on by those who professed strong at- 
tachments towards him ; and last of all when 
be remembered the influence he once had ac- 
quired over him, he saw in him one who 
inight become his victim, whose possessions 
might minister to his wants, and be the means 
pf gratifying his desires. Without doubt 
these were the thoughts that took possession 
of his mind, and his plan of action was adopted 
in accordance with them. His snares were 
set, and all his wiles prepared to attain this 
object. Never had he striven harder to make 
himself agreeable, and never had he succeeded 
more to his satisfaction. In relating his own 
history during his absence from the states, he 
took especial care to omit every thing of a 



nature calculated to do injury to the character win. 



of an honest man. He acknowledged that he 
had been rather wild, and had dissipated a 



portion of his large fortune (the remainder of None who have ev^ found the first succBSsfol 
which he profess^ still to be possessed of) in 
pleasure and in play. He depicted the de- 
lights of European society, the pleasures of 
fashionable vices ; and he even went so far as to 
speak of the charms of the gaming table ; speak- 
ing of which he said, *toa man of fortune 
and of sense, it could be nothing more than a 
delightful amusement; such an one would 
stake no more than he couM afford to lose, and 
he therefore could not be seriously affected by 
its loss, which would be more than balanced 
by the pleasure, the excitement of playing !' 
Such opinions when uttered in plain unvair- 
nished words, have in them something start- 
ling, yet when spoken in a tone of gaiety and 
mirth, and by one apparently disinterested in 

fiving them, they frequency pass almost un- 
eeded, and seldcan have even the effect of 
awakening suspicion. 

"The friends having once met were not 
likely to part^oon. Emerick was again intro- 
duced to the family, and became as intimate as 
thou^ he were a member of it. He*and my 
father w^'re inseparable, he speedily regained 
^ the ind&uence he ever possessed witli him. 



and so well for his own purposes dkl he use 
it, that before we left the springs my fedier 
had been induced by him to take his fint ks- 
son at the accursed gating ta^e ! 

"This was brought about by his having been 
persuaded to accompany him merely as a 
tator, as he was led to believe. • But vhea 
once within the influence of the vortex that 
with an impetuous current hurries thooaands 
hourly to destruction, it was no difficult task 
to induce him to take a part in what wasfoing 
on around him. 

" Nor did he, wh6 so anxiously sought to 
ensnare him, act unwisely, and in the outset 
of his noviciate suffer him to become disgos^ 
ed by being a loser. No, he was to be gently 
enticed. He was to have the hook well 
gorged, before he could know tliat he bad been 
caught He wad not pemiitted to lose; a 
flight fluctnation in the game, suffident to 
keep up the necessary ex<iitement was tSl ikA 
was allowed, and when he quitted it, he was 
elated to find that he was the winnejt to the 
extent of some hundred ddilars. 

*« The comments of his disinterested frimi 
^ere searce wanting to persuade him that it 
was a very pleasant thing to pky and be t 
winner ; but its opposite never for a moment 
occurred to him. His having won the first time 
was a sufficient inducement for him to pby 
again ; and so on repeatedly, till he had leant 
ihst it was possible for him to lose, as wdlis 



"After the first step toward virtue or vice, 
the ascent, or descent, is comparatively easjr. 



effort towards living a virtuous life, 
but have also found all subsequrat efforts, pro- 
ductive of pleasure, and each successive ooe 
producing pleasure more exquisite than ^ 
last. Nor have any who have been tempted to 
swerve from the path of rectitude for the fiwl 
time, felt otherwise than grieved and dejeeted; 
and yet at the recurrence of every abemtioo» 
they have some flattering unction to alky the 
pain caused by awakened conscience; tHlby 
and by their sensibilities become so obtose 
that they perceive no moral wrong in what at 
firsf they would have startled from with load- 
ing and abhorence. 

" Thus it was with my father, no one corfd 
have entertained a greater horror tW gaming 
md gamblers, than he did, and* yet after he 
had once been prevailed to enter a hoaso 
j)lay and to take a part in a ganae, he cooU 
find reasons powerful enough to induce hiiQ^ 
go a second time, Jtttl finally lie could pJerc^w 
no harm in being a frequent visiter there. 
Not that he lost anything while we tem^^ 
at the springs ; his friend was too fearful of lofr 
itig his prey to permit that. The pasri^mwai 
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encouraged, the spark was fanned in order 
that it might generate a flame to consume him 
that retained it. He was permitted to leave 
Saratoga, if not a winner, without being a loser. 
This thought is no consolation ; the germ was 
here sown that was to be productive only of 
sorrow. Curse on the villain who planned 
this result ! I can never think of him without 
being tempted to breath a bitter malediction^ 
'gainst his name. God forgive me if I am 
wrong! for I cannot help it; he has been the 
cause 6f so much sorrow to all on earth who 
were dear to me." 

" I do not wonder at your being so bitter," 
I remarked,, " for I already perceive the work 
of destruction to which you have alluded." 

" But you cannot conceive a tithe part of the 
rain, die wide spread ruin that this man has 
caused, it would be too horrible almost for con- 
ception*" Charle^j returned. " But you shall 
hm of it, as much at least as I can relate. I 
generally try net to think of this man, this 
Emerick, for when I do think of him, I cannot 
restrain feelings that are unbecoming a chris- 
tian, and that should find no place in Uie bosom 
of one in the situation I am at present. Nay 
my dearest sister^" he said, addressing Matil- 
da, " do not weep that I speak so. We none 
of us should^ if we can restrain them, permit 
wich feelings to have a place in our hearts.— 
f nd certainly my present situation, even as it 
is, is enviable, loved and cherished as I am by 
80 tender and dear a nurse. But we wiM not 
speak of this at present. I must try and finish 
niy naffrtitive for Alfred this evening. 

** A few weeks after we had returned to the 
city, Emerick found it convenient to visit us. 
The season at Saratoga was over, and his dupes 
tlwre had all gone. • He was constantly with 
my father, and at out house. He again suc- 
ceeded in leading him to the griming table ; alas 
fett it should have been so, but after some time 
tty father became so fascinated by play that 
he neglected everything else to participate in 
it* It engrossed his every thought. Wife 
femily and friends were neglected, for the 
society of Emerick and his coadjutors, who 
knew but* two well how to retain their victim 
within their toils. 

" But I need not weary you with details ; it 
Were futile to dwell on each progressive step 
^ tile downward path to ruin. The summit 
of the precipice once past, and the descent was 
fearfully rapid. A transition from wealth to 
poverty, from happiness to misery, from bliss 
to torment was the final result of the first devia- 
tion from moral rectitude. 

'* It is said that nothing ean be more fatally 
^elifflive than the chances of the gaming table, 
few who habitiiate themselves to resort to it 
fcr ammement, do so, without egregiously 



deceiving themselves. They become fascina^ 
ed, not by the pleasure, but the unnatural ea^» 
citement.* It is as the fasciniation of the bird 
by the snake: they see niin l>efore them and 
still cannot, or do not make the effort to save 
themselves. Every energy is subdued, while 
this all absorbing passion reigns triumphant 
6*er them. They literally transform them- 
selves into slaves ; to lead a life of slavery of 
the most humiliating description ; a slavery of 
the mind. 

** Sad experience enables me to testify to the 
truth of this. And yet fascinating as it may 
be, it is productive only of misery. The life 
of a gamester is one of pain unmixed with 
pleasure or happiness. He rarely wins, (un* 
less he is a gambler by profession, and to such 
I do not refer) and even when he does, it 
serves as a fresh incitement to what he is al- 
ready too Weak to resist; and if loses, the* 
agony that he experiences can scarcely be 
compared with anything but what the damned 
are said to sufler. NotwiUistanding his losses^ ' 
though comparatively boundless wealth haSj 
been squandered, he still clings to the despe- 
rate hope of re-establishing hi^ fortunes ; con- 
tinuing to lose, and writhing in anguish as he 
sees his money swept from him. And yet 
the greater his losses the heavier his stakesi 
till at length he finds himself divested of for- 
tune, and plunged deep in poverty, 

* Steeped in sorrow to the very lips.* 

Only then his madness is at an end, and then 
he possesses not the means to minister to it 
Allowing even at this point, that he conquersi 
the fatal passion, how harrowing to him must 
the recollection of the past ever be? The 
comparison he is forced to experience, between 
exuberance and scantiness. 

"For four years my father continued to 
waste his time, his substance, and his happi- 
ness in gaming. During that period he had 
spent his fortune, he had destroyed his peace 
of mind, and he had ruined his health and con- 
stitution. 

"Emerick, his friend, still exercised his 
Influence over him, and succeeded in monopo- 
lizing (though not ostensibly) the wealth that 
he so madly cast away. 

** As he became more wedded to the gaming 
table, and as his losses grew greater and greater ; 
so in proportion did he lose the tranquility of his 
mind, and become a prey to care and anxiety. 
His disposition once gay and cheerful, gradual- 
ly changed ; he became sad and melancholy* 
He was affected too in his health, which 
slowly sank under the anguish of mind that he 
endured. His countenance that was wont to 
express the happiness he felt, had become 
care worn, and reflected only the misery of a 
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heart oppressed. He was indeed " a man of]choly 
many sorrows." 

" My poor mother witnessed this change 
with sorrow, though she knew not the cause 
by which it ha4 been wrought She saw his 
altercfd habits, and his altered person without 
being able to do moie' than hazard a dread and 
doA surmise at the cause of them. She saw 
his wasting form, and his sunken eye; the 
deep lines that care had drawn upon his coun- 
tenance, his furrowed brow, and all the ap- 
pearance of premature age, and she could only 
weep. She, had jio power to arrest the impend- 
ing danger; she saw, and sorrowed. 

** Always delicate, she became more so, as 
she saw my father's disposition change, and 
his happiness Vanish. She knew not how to 
soothe, or how to advise, for he would never 
acknowledge to her the fatal course he was 
pursuing, but rather strove to blind her in 
respect to it* He loved her too well to wish her 
to partake of the anguish of spirit that he suf- 
fered, though he knew too well ^at sooner or 
later she must be made aware of his infatua- 
tion. 

•« As long as^e possibly could conceal from 
her, his ruin, he did so. It was only when 
he had nothing left, when he had involved 
himself beyond the hope of extrication that he 
was compelled to disclose to her his situation. 

** The tears that were then shed by my dear 
mother were not for the loss of wealdi, though 
she appreciated its value. She wept for hap- 
piness destroyed. She had heard suficient of 
the allurements of the gaming table, to fear for 
the future. 

{To be continued*) 



For the Visiter 

THE VICTIM OF CONSUMPTION. 

fiT H. J. BOOVE, 

AutJutr of ' * Poverty of the Sons Genius^ * 
Via Icthe est calcanda serael omnibus.— Horace, 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And ail that beauty — ^all that wealth e*er gave, 

Await, alike, the inevitable hour ; 

The path of gfory leads, but to the grave. 

The house of mourning is better than the 
house of feasting, is a sentiment remembered 
by alU when the cold hand of sorrow is wring- 
ing the brow ; but the lesson is learned at the 
grave. The voice which should speak wis- 
dom from the tomb, is drowned in the closing 
of its portals, .and the coffin and the motion 
descend alike, in the darkness of forgetful- 
ness. Death is always clad in terrors, even 
when it is the aged head that bows before 
him ; but there is something peculiarly melan 



when his shaft strikes the young, ^ 
the beautiful, and the happy. It is not to be 
expected, that the ripe fruit should not fell, 
that the full ear should not be gathered in the 
gamer; but not that the young and tender 
bad, opening and blossoming amid the-sum- 
n^r breeze, should shrink and wither as before 
the blast of mildew. It was to be expected, 
when the sear-leaf of autumn is fallings and 
the full blown rose scattering its leaves, when 
the ripe grain is gathering to the harvests, ^at 
the hoary-head too should lie low. But when 
the arrcfws of the destoyer strike the young 
in their youth, and the happy amid their h^ 
pinesd, and those whom they love in ike 
bloom of their loveliness; when the wxm 
tide of our affections, as it swells purely from 
the fountain of the heart, is chilled and chained 
in its flow— 4iow difficult do we realize, that 
those whom we love, are indeed, but the 
dust— how galling the feelidgs, thst the tender 
and the unutterable thoughts of our bosom 
must seek refuge again in the silent saaetaia- 
ry-<— that oiur affections which rose pore as the 
exhalations of a river, like them^ hef<^ the 
chill atmosphere of deaths must faJl back upon 
the heart in coldness and tears. 

Such were the feelings with which I lately 
revisited the grave of one, rendered equally 
dear by her virtues and her patient sufferings. 
It is now two years, since a young Amertsad, 
warm-hearted and affectionate, with his sister, 
a beautiful and accomplished girl of ^xteea, 
arrived in this city. Having business to trai^ 
act in another State, the brother left his sister 
-^-hoping that the change of climate and saln- 
brious air might be beneficial to her. health. 
She was placed in a beautiful and retired situa- 
tion. But I soon learned that this amiable and 
interesting female was the victim t)f that dis* 
ease, which in its desolating mardi, sweeps 
so many of the young and lovely to the grave. 
Consumption had fastened upon her teirfw 
frame ; and although, for a time, it appeared 
to liave been checked, it suddenly reappeared 
with all the symtoms of rapid and speedy dis* 
solution. Her brother was immediately sent 
for, but the letter did not reach Wro until it 
was too late. I also learned that she had s 
lover, whose anxiety for her health had in- 
duced him to leave B , to follow her, who 

was his heart's idol, and that he was actually 
on his passage. 

The situation of the fair one was now truly 
distressing ; her brother abi^ent — ^her lover not 
yet arrived — a stranger in a strange land-— the 
hand of death upon her—and conscious that 
she would die,— yet, never did a murmur 
escape her lips. I visited her conStMiUy, tffl 
I thought her too ill to receive me, when I rfr 
luptanUy discontinued my visits. I waa 
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informed that aiie had expressed tegret attnylnied m des^h— 4he kind look of lhat only Iot^ 



ai>«eAoe. I immediately caUed to eee her. 
She was seated, her hand holding d maffa- 
Bcr^t, which she put on a table, and her head 
was reclined on ^e back of the chair^ with 
unnatural, but bevitiful gloom, so peeaMar 
to the disease. Her eye kindled for a mo 
naem, as I entered. **This is kind/' she 
said. I apprioaehed amd too^ her h^d, which 
was alretdy wasted into the ghastly resem- 
blance of a skeleton. ** 'fins is indeed kind-^ 
I feel that I am a stranger in your city, but I 
shall soon go home!" 1 could only reply by 
pressing the hand I held — my heart was too 
full for utterance, " I do not fear death," 
she continued, " for I am in the hands of a 
merciful Benefactor who has been kind to 
me ; but I feel that I could meet death with 
more composure, under the roof amid the 
friends of ttiy childhood. ' Now, nature is 
rife with delight, the balmy air is' breathing 
Irw^ness and fragrance, and the openuig blos- 
tfome cheering and delighting t^e eye, the 
bu^ bursting from their secret recesses, giving 
verdue to the trees ahd hedge-rows. But those 
trees," said she, pointing to some oaks which 
treee w5aving before the open window, " those 
trees are beantifuU but they are not the trees 
of dearly beloved home ; I would now ^ve 
more to see the elms that stand hefote my 
father's door, llie garden in which I so oflen 
played, anything that belonged to home, even 
the moss upon its roof, or upon its windows, 
Ulam- afi your deligiitrul lakes, deafsniilg dats^ 
yt^tS s»d elottd-^sroMcned Mils." I cautioned 
her for speaking so notuch, fearing in y^6tAd ex- 
fea»St h«R Oh, no !" she replied, " if ever 
Jruti be « strteger, dying in a strange land, yoti 
wiU knew how delightful it is to- think— to 
speak of h^e. You may have every atten 
of skilful' phyi^iciiAis and kittd friends, 
but tifetf heart wdl fe^fn for the tenderness of 
a ittO^ier's love— ^le look that soothes the 
pains which medicine cannot reach«^tfaat arms 
^#ie affection of nature against its sliiferings. 
You will then learn how different are the at- 
tentions we owe to the motives of kinidne^ and 
duly, fifom> those which the heart offers, and 
the heart receives. This dying among sl^n^ 
gers, is indeed,- melancholy. If you know 
how the heart turns from all the ^tentions 
dvey offer, to ail that can^ be gleaned from the 
hx>k8 6( pity tlrat stirroimd> us^ t6 the lobks 
of love that are far away, tiiose who have 
tvatobed and wept over omr infanoy-^»t6 feel 
lii^atgonv of those, who with mute and* anxious 
eye, wiU watch itf vaih for our return~to 
ihk^k how the eye will grow dhn, and 1^ 
ekeek pale at the thought, ^at the con#i!bf is in^- 
deed over, amd the child has Mljen,tinikield6d 
by tbe^ bocUer of^a; molhei'r lovefioi^^bo'de* 



which was unchanged through life — ^to feel 
the ties of this wotld draw close around the 
heart, at ^e moment they are to be severed 
forever-— imagine all this, and you will still 
have but a fkitit idea of the feeling of a dying 
girl." Then teking the manuscript from ^e 
table, she added, I have been amusing my 
lonely hours, with re-calling some wandering 
dioughts of my voyage which the perusal ot 
these pages afford; they are the thoughts of 
my brotb«r, in the form of a narrative. He 
wanfled to preserve son^ of the particulams 
which he foared might fade from his memory* 
I will read ^e manuscript." 

** On the 3rd of May, 18—, the fine ship 
Solon, having received all her passengers, 
dropped' down to the neighbouring Island, 
wj)iere she anchored, awaiting a favorite wind. 
Here she remained until the next morning, 
which, however, brought no change of wind, 
hot rather an increase of that which was al- 
ready blowing full in our teeth, together with 
a Hjost disa^eeable accon^paniment in the 
shape of a misty rain, which caused us to 
confine ourselves below the dfeck. 

*• The neyt morning came, and the next, but 
Stai all was dark and lowering, and still did 
the wind meet us from the ocean, or what 
wa?8 e5t|ually unfavorable^reraain hushed and 
calm. Day after day, they rolled by, and 
foutid us quietly resting on the boson! of the 
waters ; each morning hoping that 

The breeze woaid freshen when the day H/ras done 
and eich evening 'retiring to rest, anxiously 
expecting to have our slumbers broken by the 
heaving up of the anchor. 

Each day, however, were our hopes disap- 
pointed, until the evening of Ae 7th, when 
the wind proving favorable, we moved from 
our station with as much pleasure as would 
animate the garrison of a besieged fortress, 
marching out after the departure of the be- 
siegers. Our probation of three da3rs was 
succeeded by weather as bright, as that which 
had been gloomy. The sky was unclouded— 
The sails were filled, and fair the light winds blew." 
The pilot left us ; and it was not until the last 
link which bound us to terra iirma was sepa- 
rated, that I could realize to myself, that I 
was upon the pathless deep ; of which, I had 
heard, and read, and dreamed ; but never had 
it entered my dreams, that I was one day to 
wend my way over its billows. The coast of 
M—^ rapidly receded fropa the view; and 
when I laid my head upon my pilllow, I bade 

** My native land, good night !" 
with a heaviness of heart» which I presume, 
there is no one who has not felt, who sees 
fading from hb sij^tf, the land of hiff hirthr— 
3 
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4he land which contuns ikU for which he cares 
to live. 

" There is something indescribahle in the 
feeling of being thus separated, 'as it were, 
from the rest ot the world. It seems as 
though our ship is of itself, a distinct and in^ 
dependent world, on which we wing our way, 
with 

< All heaven above, all ocean around us 
not knowing any» and unknown to all. Em- 
pires may iall — states be dissolved— whole 
nations swept from the earth ; yet, we pursue 
our course, as profoundly ignorant of a»ght 
that has occurred, as one of the inhabitants of 
another planet, of what is done upon our own. 

" Among my fellow-voyagers, I found many 
pleasant companions, who caused the time to 
pass with as little irksomeness and ineonve- 
nience, as can be expected on board a ship, 
where there is nothing of the beauty and va- 
riety of scenery, which beguile the land tra- 
veller of un weariness, and where every one 
is forced to turn to his companions, as, the 
only source which can ailbrd amusement, or 
which can, for * one treacherous hour,' ob- 
literate the recollection, that every wave which 
urges the vessel onward in her course, does 
but increase the distance between himself smd 
his home. 

For some time, indeed, the situation of a 
voyager, who for the first time crosses the 
oeean, possesses sufficient novelty to interest 
him ; nor is the scene around and above him, 
destitute of all that can attract the eye and ex^ 
cite admiration. The ship itself, is an ob- 
ject worthy of attention. It is delightful to see 
» < How gloriously her gaUant course she goes, 
Her white wings flying 

to watch the billows which she spurns from 
her prow, chafed into foam as if enraged at 
the impotency of their attempts to resist the 
superiority which the genius of man asserts 
over their mighty waters. It is beautiful at 
night to see these billows rolled from the prow 
in sheets of flame, whilst all around, where 
the waters are agitated^ their, surface appears 
studded with stars, which shine as if to rival 
those which sparkle on high: or when the 
moon arises, to behold the flood of mild radi- 
ance which she casts along the deep, which 
* Sleeps m the night-beam beauteously.' 
" Should a sail perchance cross this path of 
light, it seems a fairy visitant of this earth, and 
just about to take its departure from it, for the 
bright world beneath which it seems suspend- 
ed. All this is scenery which can in no other 
situation be enjoyed, yet which, like every 
thing else, soon palls upon the taste, as I can 
bear testimony both on my own behalf, and on 
that of 

* My comrades and brothers in eale.' 



"We soon became accustomed to the won* 
ders of the deep, and far from responding to the 
sentiment of Long Tom in " the Pilot," who 
declared diat * the sight of land always made 
him feel uncomfortable,' rather agreed with 
Gonzalo in * The Tempest/ when he asseTCr 
rated that he would (give a thousand furl<m|[S 
of sea, for an acre of barren ground.' Our 
taste became so perverted that w^ heeded not 
the grandeur of the ocean* or the beauties of 
heaven, and sighed that we had 

* No delight to pass away the time, 
Unless to sp/'our shadows in the snn>* 

or engage in the most sage pastime of build- 
ing castles in the clouds, where 

< Sometimes we'd see a cloud look dragomsh » 
A yaponr, sometime like a hwt or lion, 
A tower' d citadel, a pendant rock« ; 
A forked mountain, or blue promontc^, 

With trees upon't.' 

In short, every thing which could divert for 
awhile, was eagerly caught at, as a child pur- 
sues a butteVfly. * A sail in sight,' served as 
the event of a day ; a porpoise or flying fish 
excited as much inCerest, as would on l^d be 
produced by the opposition of a gryphou, a 
winged dragon, or any other fabuloKus monster 
of romance : whilst the huge leviathan* heav- 
ing his vast bulk into view, and spouting rivers 
to the skies, created as much sensation, as an 
earthquake or^ revolution. 

The grac^ul little nautilus too, «pi:@ading 
its transparent sail, and pursuing its dancing 
career over the waves, was ever hailed with 
acclamation. 

** On the eveningof the 23d of May, we were 
first greeted by that sound, of dl oth^ dae 
most grateful to the ears of those who have been 
for many days upon the tuistable element^ 
The deck was soon deserted by the ymnger 
portion of the passengers, who climed to 
various heights, according to that prc^cieney, 
to behold the welcome prospect The shore 
of the city of Brotherly Love could then be 
seen, presenting to the eye, however, nothing 
save a line faintly sketched, undulating a little 
above the horizon, so that many atili remained 
in doubt, 

* t — —'till the light-house far bkzed, . 
Like a star in the midst of the ocean.' 

** Thus did our voyage end, without hai»i^ 
encountered any of those dangers of the aeae 
of which we hear atid read stieh appi^Itnf 
descriptions". ** Yes, in those desoriptiene," 
said I, ihterupting her reading, we see Ibe 
vessel beaten by the tempestuous billows^ in 
the midst of the ocean-^we perceive Mb fraft 
nautic dweUing at war with infuriated. iE^(»iaM, 
when on a sudden we see the long agitnted 
ship, breajik^ adundaf) and evesy iitttti^Ti.b6- 
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ing which she contains, scattered and strug- 
gling against death ! In this frightful scene, 
where darting lightnings are shedding their 
yascillating light on the ghasdy faces of expir- 
ing victims, and when the last heam of earthly 
hope is to be buried with them in the bosom 
of the deep ; can the reader be unconcerned ? 
No, his very soul shudders, his limbs are 
trembling, and his eyes filled with tears. 
** NeverSieless," she said, "I really felt almost 
mortified that I should have crossed the great 
Athintic, without having beheld the waves 
running • mountains high,' with bottomless 
abysses between : without having seen 



-The strained mast quiver as a reed, 



Aod the rent canva8s> fluttering strew the gale/ 

" I cannot pretend to say, however, that it 
would at all have improved my idea of a sea 
vo3rage, towards which I cannot say that my 
experience has impressed me very favourably 
Indeed I cannot but woiider the magnificent 
descriptions someUmes given, of an ' excursion 
to the waters', gentle zephyrs swelling the sails, 
Tritcm^ and Nereids sporting around, melo- 
dious with coochs— old Neptune calming the 
waves, and ^e gallant vessel gaily bounding 

* 0*er the jflad waters of the dark blue sea,' 

as if the whole were a fairy pageant. I can 
only give it as my opinion, that most of those 
who give such glowing representations of a 
a sea voy^e, have either never tried one, or 
are guilty of the common litdeness of imitation, 
imitation of the noble bard, who * laid his hand 
on ocean's mane,' and who exclaimed, * I 
have loved thee, ocean !' because in reality he 
did." 

She appeared quite wearied, and after a few 
minutes she added, I hope that these random 



the waters, and the breeze, and the clouds 
which come from the east, as if thev could 
tell me of Ireland and thoSe I love. It seems 
hard to our weak nature," she returned after 
a pause, " to be summoned so early to leave 
this beautiful world; yet I regret more for 
friends than for myself. I desire to feel resign- 
ed to the dealings of Providence in all my suf- 
ferings, and trust I can say * not my toill, but 
thine, Oh God, be done.' Oh sweet resigna- 
tion to thy will." Then giving me a small 
packet of letters, she added, «* You will deliver 
these letters to my brother." Then approaching 
nearer to me and lowering her voice she con- 
tinued with some hesitation, *' there is one to 
whom my affections are pledged, to whom 
my hand should have been given ; 1 fear most' 
for him. I do not know how he will receive 
the tidings of my death. He is already on 
his passage to tliis city, and will soon be here. 
Promise me to put this letter into his hands.". 
I promised. *• One thing more" she added, 
and showed me a small Ininiature of her lover, 
** it was his first gift, and I promised never to 
part with it. When I am dead lay it on my 
heart, and let it be buried with me. He will 
vi^it my grave, whgn he comes ; then tell him 
that I loved him to the last. Promise this !*' I 
promised. «*It is enough,'' she said, "now 
place me so that I can see the waters, he will 
com9 from thence; tell him that all my last 
thoughts, that were not claimed by Heaveli, 
were on home and him." In this situation 
she expired. 

I have remembered my pledge. The por- 
trait of her lover was buried with her. I 
visited her grave with him, and delivered the 
message she had dictated. But the blow was 
fatal to one already labouring under feeble 
health. The canker-worm was at his heart. 



recoUectionshave.notbeenaltoge^^ the Ipver now sleeps at the side of' his 
estmg." I answered that I had hstened with ^i^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 



deep and intense interest. 

As evening was casting her sombre shade 
over nature, I rose to take my leave, and 
promised to visit her on the following day. 

The next day I went early in the morning 
to visit her. I found her seated in her chair, 
but evidently more weak and exhausted. The 
bright eye and unatural bloom were still there, 
but her countenance was more sunk and hol- 
low. She smiled when she saw me enter, 
and told me in a voice much more feeble than 
I hai before known, that I had come to bid 
her farewell ; then pointing to the river ^ich 
was visible from the window, near which she 
«at, she added in a half playful manner, " I 
shall soon embark, I feel that I have seen the 
sun rise for the last time, and have pleased 
myself wMi the thought that it is the same 
sun whidh shines aJi home. I sjit and watch 



His eartliy trials have all passed away 
" like the summer wind that t^jrryeth not." 

Glide softly to thy regt, then ; death should come 
Gently to one of gentle mould like thee, 

As hght winds, wandering through groves of bloom* 
Detach the delicate blossoms from the tree. 

Oh ! let no footsteps rudely tread, 

To spoil the trust that nature gave ; 
Or crush the wild-flowers on that spot. 

Should it yet blossom o*er their giU^e. 

But let some youth, if mich there be^ 
Whose bve^ like them, has, long beexLtried, 

Let him> that e*er has felt true love, 
Carve on the stone, he loved and died. 



If hones^ be the best policy, then the ho- 
nest man will be the most successful in life. 
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For the ViMter. 

LINES, 

WriUen at midnigU, ottMaring the sound of a GMitar. 
H»rk ! His the notes of a soft ton'd guitar. 
That steals on the senses, that floats oo the ear^ 
Sweetly it comes on the evening breeze. 
And the murmur is caught by the waving treea. 
It speaks not of shadows, it breathes not of deaths 
But it speaks of love, with a tremulous breath. 
It speaks of love, and hope, and of truth. 
It speaka of the visions of earlj youth. 
It tells of a lip, it tells of a smile, 
Formed many a proud heart to beguile { 
It tells of an eye as dark and as bright 
As the twinkh'ng star in the hushed midnight ; 
It tells of a spirit as gentle, as glide 
The moon, beams o'er the dark-blue tide. 
Of a passion as pure, as clear, and a^ bright 
As the dewdrops that hail the first dawn of Hg^t ; 
It speaks of ai that is holy and fair. 
But naught of death floats on that air. 

The minstrel is gone and no more from alkr 
Is heard the soft tones of that lonely Guitar. 



TO MIS'S R- 



For the Visiter. 



BT H. irOSTB KOSB. 

When adverse fortune doth impart 

To lordly man afflictions sore, 
jLnd cause his proud unyielding heart. 

To writhe and bleed at every pore— 
Then doth thy kindling sympathy, 

A soothing, healing balm create. 
Which softens the asperity 

Of the most stem decree of fate. 
When fell disease goes stalking forth^ 

Usurping health's all^peaceful reign— 
When burning fever's tainting breath 

Sweeps on in madness thro' the brain— 
Then, like a heaven-sent angel, thou 

In all thy charming loveliness. 
Dost cool the sufferer's burning brow, 

And kindly meet his every wish. 

And when, in Friendship's sacred bower, 
Confiding hearts with hoarded store— 

And thoughts refin'd— and feelings pure— 
In thy congenial breast would pour 

The hoarded treasures of the soul- 
Then may thy kind and gentle voice 

Ensure the^nfidence of all, 
Who^ for a friend, make thee their choice* 

THE FALLING STARS. 

FBOK TRX FRENCH. 

Shepherd ! you say^ that in the skies 
The stars that rule our days prevail ;" 
•» Yes ? my dear child, but from our eyes 
Night hides them in her veil.*' 



** Shepherd ! 'tis you, 1 have heard, that knpw 

To read in yonder heavenly way ; 
Tell me that star that falls, below,— 

That aUa» falls^ and dies away." 

My ohUd ! a oiortal man expires. 

His star thb instartt leaves the sky ; 
Among his friends, whom joy inspires, 

He quaffed— the song passed freely by } * 
In happy peace he slumbers now 

Beside the wine he praised, so gay, — 
Another star that falls below,— 

That falls, falls, i^nd dies away. 

My child I how beautiful and pure ! 

It tells of something full of charms, — 
Some h^py maid, of faith secure. 

To bless her tender lover's arms ; 
Soft flowers adorn her shadowy brow. 

Love's altar waiU the sacred di^— 
Another star that fiOls below»— 

That falls, fklls, and <ties away. 

My son ! the rapid star beheld . 

Of sbme great lord, but newly bom ; 
Purple, with kingly pomp and gfold. 

The empty cradle's sides adorn ; 
The ready flatterers thronged to ^trow 

With poisongus sweets his infant way, — 
Another star that falls below. 

That falls, falls, and dies away. 

My child ! how sad that li^ht appean ! 

A favourite's, who he thought, had grow% 
In laughing at our woeful teara^ 

A minister of great renown ; 
Thefracpilegod! his portrait now 

Is hid by thos^ who aefved ibr pay»^ 
Another star that falls below, — 

That fidla. fidla, and diesavay. 

My son ! what tears will now be seen 

To flow for a rich friend that's dead, ' 
The poor at other's doors may glean. 

At his they reapt in plenty fed 5 
Towards his sure roof, the beggur now 

This very night has bent his way,— 
Another star that falls below, — 

That falls, falls, and dies away. ' 

A ppwerful monarch's pUnet leaves the sky !r* 

Go then, my son, and ^eep thy candour poccb 
Let not thy star attract the woi^d'ring eye. 

By borrowed brightness, or by grandeur'aloie | 
For, if thou stunest hot in idle tkow. 

At thy last hour the busy world will my, 
Tib but a transient star that faUs betow»«^ 

That lUla^ falls, aad dies awiy. 
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THE RECTOR'S ORPHAN. 

Life ! what art thou ? A variegated scene 
^ mingled light and 8hade> of joy and woe ; 
A lea where cafms and storme^romisciious reiffn ; 
A stream where sweet and bitter jointly flow/ ' 

Feroussom. 

"Love laogha at locksmiths/^ exclaimed 
Hectpr St, John, as ascending the stem of an 
appl4*tree, which grew against the Gothic rec- 
tory of St. Bude's he darted through an open 
casDmeat, and disappeared from view. 

After lji9tening for a few minutes to ascer- 
taia that all within was quiet, he cautiously 
descended a flight of stairs, and entered a cham- 
ber to the left. At a table, within that cham- 
ber, sat a fair-haired maiden, her cheek resting 
on one hand, while, with the oth«r she ca- 
ressed an Italian ^eyhound, that needed on 
her lap. As the door was softly unclosed, the 
quick-eared animal sprung forward, and with 
a low whine of delight welcomed the intruder. 
Gertrude started to her feet, and, in a voice 
which ill concealed the joy his presence im- 
parted to her sad bosom, exclaimed ** Is 
this well done. Hector ? I thought ypu had 
heea on boajrd the Windsor Castle by Uiis 
time?" 

" Onboard the Windsor Castle," he replied 
reprotchftilly,' "on my voyage to the East, 
without other leave-taking than the cold formal 
farewell in pteseuee of our rdatives — without 
plighting to you my troths and receiving yours 
la return ;-*'-no, no,. Gertrude ; you coiiid not 
—you did not think so meanly of me.' 

A sad smile was her only reply, as Hector 
re-seating her» placed himself by her side 

** I had ascertained, before leaving the Rec- 
tory, that my presence on board would not be 
required for a few days ; but I kept ray own 
counsel, and bidding a. ^nal adieu to your re* 
spected farther, at the termination of the first 
stage, saw him set out on his homeward way. 



Lingering among our romantic haunts till night taken place between the lovers, which might 



8h(»ald shield me from prying eyes, I approach* 
ed the rectory. The stillness within and with- 
out the liouse assured me th^t all bad retired 
to rest, and traversing the sh^^bbery with cau- 
tious steps, I approadied this side of the build- 
ing, and never did the sea-tossed mariner hail 
with more intense joy the friendly port that 
offered him a refuge from the tempest, than 
did I the ray of light which streamed from 
your eas^ent. I doubted not a cordial recep- 
tion from th6 whole household ; but the scene 
of torday must have recurred to-morrow ; I 
must again have uttered a constrained adieu — 
again repressed the overflowing of a bursting 
hetrt; and departed an unblessed wanderer to 
another hemisphere.*' 

The feelings of Gertude were too intense 
f<Mr utterance; she leaned her head on the 
ofc^lder of h/9f lover^ and b^pr^t into tears. 



The soothings of aflfeotion, a -^brilliant future, 
depicted by the pencil of hope, in no long 
time, however, calmed the agitation of her 
soul ; and the first rays of the nsing sun foun4 
the youthful pair still engaged in converge. 

Six years previously to this period, ColoA^ 
$t. John, on being ordered to India, had en-^ 
trusted his motherless boy to the care of Dr, 
Montgomery, the rector of St. Bude, his school* 
comrade and cdlege-chum ; and faithfully ha4 
the worthy divine fu}fllled the sacred trusty 
He regarded Hector with an aflfection little les9 
livdy Uian that he felt for his own Gertrude, 
As the youthful pair attained to the age of adr 
olescense, the rector perceived, a growing af- 
fection between them, which he feared might 
ripen into love. He lost not a moment in 
communicating his suspicions to Colonel St« 
John, who, by the next packet, set his heart 
at rest, by requesting him, if he approved of 
his boy as a son, to let things take their course 5 
but the spring arrivals from India brought an 
unexpected summons for Hector to join his 
father at Madras. For a moment, the confi- 
dence of the rector in the honour and sinceri-^ 
ty of his early friend wavered ; but the same 
conveyance brought him an explanatory letter 
from Colonel St. John, in which he stated, 
that having obtained a lucrative, though not a 
permament, situation in the civil department, 
of the Government, for his son, it was neces- 
sary that he should embark with the first fleet. 
** The lovers are young enough," he added, 
** to wait two or three years, at which period 
Hector's engagement will terminate, when I 
hope also to visit my native land, and witness 
the union of my boy with the dau^^hter of my 
earliest and most esteemed friend." 

The heart of the good divine was lighteAecl 
of a painful load by this communication, and 
he further rejoiced that no engagement had 



have fettered their liberty, though it could not 
have endangered their peace throughout life 5 
little was he aware of the midnight escapade 
of his pupil, or the solemn vows of never-end- 
ing love and fidelity the youthful objects of 
his paternal anxiety had pledged to each other. 
The absence of Hector, who vgia an univer- 
sal favourite, diflfused a gloom over the house- 
hold at the. Rectory. Gertrude, habituated to 
self-conlroul, suppressed her own sorrow, in 
order to administer to the amusement of her 
father. She supplied the place of his pupil at 
the chess-board, became the companion of his 
morning walks, and read to him in the fine 
summer evenings in a romantic grotto at the 
extremity of the garden. 

During those hours, however, which Ger^. 
trude could call her own, she would hurry to 
those spots, consecrated by the tender^st an^ 
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most endearing recollections ; where, with 
Hector for her companion, she had enjoyed 
pure and unalloyed happiness — for it was a 
happiness unmixed with fears for the future, 

'Fhus passed the autumn and winter after 
the departure of Hector ; hut when April, with 
ks sunshine and Its showers, hegan ta deck 
the fields and meadows with the flowers and 
foliage of early spring, the hope of a letter 
from her lover created a restless anxiety in 
her bosom. Though aware that weeks and 
months must elapse before she could receive 
news from Madras, yet he had promised to 
write from the Cape, ot by any vessel they 
might hail in their course. Daily she scanned 
the shipping-list, started at the sound of the 
postman's horn as he passed throu^^h the vil- 
lage of St Bude, only to meet with a new 
disappointment. 

About this period, the anxiety of Gertrude 
was fated to take -a new diiection, or rather 
fears for the life of her parent were added to 
those she entertained for the weal of her far 
distant lover. Compelled to undertake a 
hasty journey to London, in consequence of 
the failure of the banker who held the proper- 
ty of his late wife in trust for her daughter, he 
found on his arrival that his ruin was com- 
pete — that he had eluded the vigilance of his 
'creditors, and sought a refuge beyond the At- 
lantic. 

The Recjtorbore this reverse of fortune with 
the fortitude of a Christian, consoled with the 
conviction that Gertrude would not be l^ess 

!)rized by St. John because she came portion- 
ess to his arms ; and, without unnecessary 
dels^, he proceeded on his homeward return. 

His affectionate daughter, grieving little for 
the loss of fortune, wis dreadfully alarmed at 
the changed aspect of her father. He impu- 
ted the alteration to fatigue and retired early to 
his chamber. A low fever soon developed 
itself ; and, in spite of the most unwearied at- 
tentions of his child, and the most eminent 
medical sttendance, the disease proved fatal, 
and at the termination of a few weeks, the 
Rector of St. Bude became an inhabitant of 
tlie tomb. 

His bere^ed daughter sunk for a while 
beneath the afllicting stroke; but roused by 
the appearance of the new incumbent, she 
hastened, with the aid of an old friend of her 
father's, to set about the necessary prepara- 
tion for leaving the Rectory, The last night 
she spent l^eneath its roof was to her a night 
of acute and overwhelming agony, and with 
the dawn she left the home of her birth, and 
iretired to the cottage of her aged nurse, in a 
neighbouring hamlet. 

Loved and respected by his flock, the or- 
phan daughter of the Rector lacked not invita- 



tions from several families in the neighbour- 
hood but the lolly spirit, which had laid dor- 
mant in the bosom of Gertrude, in the season 
of prosperity, became developed and shone 
out in the hour of adversity. She reserved, 
rather than drag the heavy chain of dej^hdence, 
to employ those talents and acftomplishments 
which had amused and eriibellished her idle 
hours as a resource in her present altered for- 
tunes. Her nurse had a daughter married in 
London, to a respectahle mechanic, and ap- 
prising Margaret of her intentions, and select- 
ing a few cherished memorials o( other days, 
she proceeded to the toll-house to await the 
coach in' which a place had been seeuied. 

As she Ifeft the cottage of the nurse, which 
had been rendered snug and comfortable by 
the bounty of her father, and as the aged dame 
stood at the' door weeping, and calling down 
blessings on her head, she felt a sinking of 
the spirits, which she vainly struggled to 
subdue. 

That season was in unison with her fed- 
ingis ; it was the early morn of a cold wintry 
day, unusually dark and (hreary; and as sh^ 
entered the coach, a drizzling rain beat heavi- 
ly against the windows, and a dense fog en- 
veloped the surrounding objects. The em- 
browned and yellow leaves feH fast from the 
trees which skirted the road, and those which 
still clung to the half-naked branches, exhilHt- 
ed a lively image of decay. It was past mid- 
night when the coach drove into the iftn-yard; 
but late as it was, Margaret and her husband 
awaited the arrival of t& orphan. 

The sight of a familiar face produced a pow- 
erful revulsion in the feelings of Gertrude, and 
throwing her arms round the neck of Mcurga- 
ret, she burst into tears. Johnstone, with 
genuine feelings of delicacy, left ^e parlour, 
and having procured a coach, he placed his 
wife and Gertrude inside, and mounting the 
box with the driver directed him where to 
proceed. 

The abode of Johnstobe was situated in 
the outskirts of London, near to Finsbury 
Square, and while he assisted the ooaehmto 
to remove the luggage, his wife conducted the 
weary traveller to a neat bed-room on the first- 
floar, which was luckily untenanted when she 
received the letter of Gertrude. 

After partaking of eofiee, she undressed 
with the asi^istance of Margaret, and retired to 
court the repose her exhausted frame so mndx 
required. SSleep fled, however, from her pil- 
low ; and when towards morning, she sunk into 
a broken and unquiet dose, the painful thoughts 
which had occupied her waking hours recurred 
in broken and distorted images in her dreams; 
and when Margaret entered her chamber, she 
grieved to b^ld die ravages misfertttne and 
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grief had produced in her once blooming and 
joyous countenance. 

Resolyed on the course ^he meant to pur- 
sue, Grertrude lost no time in advertising for 
the situation of a governess, an4 on the second 
morning after its appearance, 9 flaming chariot 
drove up to the door of Mrs. Johnstone's 
dwelling, fron^ which alighted a portly dame, 
arrayed in the extreme of fashion. She in- 
quired for the young person who wanted the 
situation of governess, on which Margaret 
ushered her into the little parlour, where sat 
Gertrude at work, in the unstudied negligence 
of a morning robe. 

The str^ger announced herself as the>lady 
of Alderman—*, and in want of a govemesV 
for their two daughters. 

She did not, — ^indeed, aoenved not capable 
of questioning Gertrude in regard to her fitness 
for the office^ but she inquired as to terms and 
references as to character with a coarseness 
which grated painfully on the feelings of the 
bereaved orphan. Never before had she en- 
countered vulgar opulence, and involuntarily 
she shrunk from all farther intercourse with 
her visitor. But pertinaciou^y cherishmg the 
belief that she was deserted by Hector, — per- 
haps, her alliance contenmed by his father, 
she firmly resolved, to struggle with her feel 
ingSy and accept the independence offered to 
her. 

"I am a stranger in London," she said, 
" but Mrs. Johnstone, who is the daughter of 
my nurse can satisfy your inquiries, or if her 
testimony isxleemed insufficient, I can furnish 
you with the address of the agent of my late 
father." Gertrude hastily left di6 room, and 
sending in Margaret, hurried to her own cham- 
ber to compose her agitated spirits. When 
again summoned to the parlour, Uie kind-heart- 
ed though vulgar woman took her hand, say- 
ing. Poor thing, poor thing; you shall come 
to us, and we will do everything in our power 
to inake up to you for the home you have lost." 

On the following Monday, Gertrude Mont- 
gomery became an inmate in the villiy of Alder- 
man , at Streatham. Her pupils were 

uninfbrmed, but docile girls of ten and twelve 
years of age ; and had received the rudiments 
of their education at a day-school in the vicinity. 

The house was in sight of the public road, 
according to the approved plan of the London 
citizens ; but the grounds behind were retired, 
and might be even termed extensive for the 
near vicinity of the metropolis. The furni 
ture, the decorations within, all evinced the 
wealth of the owner, a good-natured, unpolish- 
ed son of the counter, who having passed 
through sdl the inferior griaides of civic honours. 



Three years' residence beneath the roof of 
the worthy citizen had blunted the fir^t keen ^ 
feelings of the orphan ; but she still cherished 
deep within her bosom the image of her re* 
creant lover. 

At this period the death of the Fourth 
George, and the accession of William gave 
occasion to many festivals and rejoicings ; and 
on the night of the coronation the. family at 
the villa proceeded in their barouche to vievs^ 
the illuminations. After driving to the bank, 
mansion-house, and other public buildings in 
the citjr, they proceeded to the west-end of tl^e 
town. Opposite tp the Admiralty, so great 
wajs the crowd that, for more than half an hour, 
the carriage could not move amidst the joy? 
ous multitude. The lone orphan had flown 
in imagination to another hemisphere, and fa^ 
difierent scenes, when a question from one of 
her pupils recalled her back to present realities, 
and she raised her eyes to see what had excit-s 
ed the ajtention of the lively girl. 

At this moment an exclamation of surprise 
from a party of pedestrians attracted her no- ' 
tice ; but the next they were lost amidst the 
crowd, and the barouche at the same time 
moving forward, she could not obtain another 
glimpse of the strangers. 

What to her could be the exclamation of 
stranger? yet Gertrude felt a feverish 



a tevensn ai 
restless anxiety on the subject during the rest 
of the evening, and throughout the night. 

Next morning, at an early hour she was 
summoned to the parlour, and, on entering, 
was clasped in the arms of Hector St John. 
All was explained — letters had miscarried, and 
the most persevering enquiries failed to throw 
light on the retreat of the orphan. It was in- 
unknown to every one, but her aged 
, who before St. John's arrival in Sri- 
tain, had become the inmate of Margaret's 
dwelling. 

Hector had never, for an instant, entertained 
a doubt of Gertrude ; he imputed her retreat 
to its true cause — a desire to avoid the osten- 
tatious sympathy of *• giddy fashion and low- 
minded pride," in her altered fortunes. But 
Slaving found her, he protested that never should 
they part again. Their early engagement was 
communicated to her protectors, and one nionth 
after their accidental meeting the lovers were 
united in the presence of the worthy couple* 
who had acted like kind parents to the bereaved 
orphan. 

After the ceremony, they retired to a read3F^ 
furnished cottage on the banks of the Thames ; 
where they intended to reside till the return of 
Colonel St. John from the East. Here Ger- 
trude led a life of serehe happiness, heightened, 



had at last attained to the envied elevation of perhaps, by a contrast with the misfortunes 
alderman* which had overclouded the morning of her days* 
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HUMAN LIFE. 

niny has compared a river to human life 
I hav^ nerer read the passage in his works, 
^ but I have been a hundred times strack with 
the analogy^ particularly amidst mountain sce- 
nery. l%e river, smaU and clear in its origin, 
gushing forth from rocks, falls into deep glens, 
and waAtons and meanders through a wild and 
, picturesque country, nourishing only the un- 
cultivated tree or flower by its dew or spray. 
In this, its state of infancy and youth, it may 
be compared to the human mind, in which 
fancy and strength of imagination aye pre- 
dominant^it is more beautiful than useful. 
When the different rills or torrents join, and 
descend into the plain, it becomes slow and 
stately in its movements; it is applied to 
tnove machinery, to irrigate meadows, and 
ttt bear upon its bosom the stately barge ; in 
this mature state it is deep, strong, and useful. 
As it flows on towards the sea, it loses its 
force and its motion, and at last, as it were, 
becomes lost and mingled with the mighty 
labyss of waters. 

One might pursue the metaphor still further 
and say, that m its origin, its thundering and 
foam, when it carries down clay from the 
bank and becomes impure, it resembles the 
yuthful mind, affected by dangerous pas- 
sions. And the influence of a lake in calm- 
ing and clearing the turfcid water, may be 
compared to the effect of reason in more ma- 
ture life, when the tranquil, deep, cool, and 
nnimpassioned mind is freed from its fever, its 
troubles, bubbles, noise, and foam. And, 
above " all, the sources of a river, which may 
be considered as belonging to the atmojphere, 
^d its termination in the ocean, may be re 
ear^d as imaging the divine origin of the 
numan mind, and its being ultimately re- 
turned to and lost in the Infinite and Eftemal 
Intelligence from which it originally sprung.— 
Davy. ^ 

PERSONAL CHARACTER OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
it is by far the greatest glory of Sir Walter 

gsott, that he shone equally as a good and vir- 
008 man, as he did in his capacity of the 
first writer of the age. His behavior through 
life was marked by undeviating integrity and 
purity, insomuch that no scandalous whisper 
was ever yet circulated against him. The tra- 
ditionary recollection of his early life is bur- 
dened with no stain of any sort. His charac- 
r a husband and a father is altogether; ir- 



cause <tf established Tule, he was always ac- 
knowledged to be too benevolent and too un- 
obtrusive to call for severe censure. Along 
with the most perfect uprightness conduct, 
he was cfaaraigsrized by extraordinary simpli* 
cityK>f manners. He was invariably gradous 
and kind, and it was impossible ever to detect 
in his conv^sation a symptoin of his ground- 
ing the slightest title to consideratioir upon his 
literary fame, or of his even being conscious 
of it. Of all men Hving, ^e most modest, as 
likewise the greatest and most virttions, was 
Si^ Walter Scott. 



VELOCITY ANO MACINiTUDE OF WAVES. 
The velocity of the waves- has rel&tioti to 
their magnitude. Some large Waves proceed 
at the rate of from thirty t<y forty miles an 
hour. It is a vulgar belief that the water 
itself advances with the speed of the wave, 
but in fact the /om only advances, while the 
substance^ except a little sjjray abov«, 
mains rising and falling, in the 'Sarme^place^ 
according to the laws of the pendulum^ A 
wave of water, in this respect, is exactly ttin- 
tated by the wave running akmg a- stretched 
rope when one end of it is shtiken ; or fey 
the mimic waves of our theatres, which m 
generally undulations of long pieces of car- 
pet, moved by attendants. But when a wave 
reaches a shallow bank or beach, the water 
becomes really progressive^ beeause then, as 
it connot sink directly downwards, it fidls 
over and forwards, seeking its level. ' Srt aw*- 
ful is tbfe spectacle of a storm at sea, that it 
is generally viewed through a medium wlkicft 
biases the judgment 5 and, lofty as waives 
really are, imagination makes them loftier 
still. No wave rises more than ten feet abdve 
the ordinary level, which, with the ten fbet 
that its surface afterwards descends bc^lfW 
this, gives twenty feet for the whole height, 
from the bottom of any water-valley to the 
summit. This proposition is easily prov^, 
by trying the height upon a ship's mast at 
which the horizon is always in sight over tbe 
tops of the waves ; allowance being made fctr 
accidental inclinations of the vessel, and for 
her sinking in the water too much below her 
water-line, at the instant when she reaches , 
the bottom of the hollow between two waves. 
The spray of the sea, driven along by tbe 
violence of the wind, is of course mnch . 
ler a» a husband and a father is altogether; ir-J higher than the summit of the liquid wave; . 
reproachable. Indeed, in no single relation of and a wave coming against an obstacle, may 



life does it appear that he ever incurred the 
least Idame. His good sense, and good feeling 
United, appear to have guided him aright 
Ibrottgh all the difficulties and temptations of 
•Jife;. ind^ even as a politician, thoi^gh blamed 
by many for his exclusive sympamy in the 



dash to almost any elevation above it. At 
the Eddystone Light-house^ when a surge , 
reaches it, which has been growing under a 
storm . all the way abross the Atlanticy it 
dashes even over the lantern at the suounit**-** 
AmotVs Elements of Physics. 
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Revised for the Visiter. 
THE HEART OVERTASKED. 

BT H. K. HOORE. 

«' It is SO, then. I must be felse to Iotc, 
Or sacrifice a fether! Oh, my Claude, 
My lover and my husband! have I lived 
To pray that thou mayst find some fairer boon 
Than the deep feith of this devoted heart. 
Nourished till now, now broken !" 

Bulwer' 8 Lady of Lyons. 



It was a bright summer-like morning, in the 
eaily part of the first spring month— the Sab- 
bath, too, — the church bells were ringing. I 
was at my toilet, and, as I occasionally turned 
my eyes from the mirror before which I was 
dressing, to the street, I saw hundreds of my 
fellow-creatures, with happy faces, wending 
to the respective places of worship which they 
frequented. Having completed my toilet, I 
sallied forth into the street and mingled with 
the church-goers. Happy faces were on 
every side of me ! Old, middle-aged and young, 
were all dressed in smiles. Here and there 
would be an old inhabitant of the city in knee 
breeches and silver buckles, tottering alotig 
upon his cane, whilst, fairy-Uke, some young 
maiden, with faultless ankle and tiny foot, 
would glide by him and gracefully return the 
recognition of this one and that as smilingly 
she pursued her way. Then came the sober 
citizen^— the man of business— -with healthy 
countenance, shining coat, and every thing 
nice and starched about him. , On his arm 
would be his wife, smiling as a basket of 
chips." Young ladies, and gentlemen, ugly 
and handsome, bedizened in dl the triumphs 
of mantua-makers, milliners and tailors, were 
as plenty as blackberries. I followed with 
the throng, the tide of which appeared to be 
setting towards the western part of the city 
and a walk of twenty minutes brought me in 
front of a large white Gothic built church, 
devoted, as a bystander informed me, to the 
services of the Catholic religion. Having 
walked about half way up the aisle towards 
Ifae altar, I was invited into a pew by a pleas- 
^t, weU dressed gentleman. Presently the 
^service commenced — the "loud organ-swell'* 
filled the dome with its sacred sounds — the 
ffi^t in sacerdotal robes knelt before the altar. 

I had been seated but a moment or Iwo when 
|» lady of remarkable handsome figure and very! 



tastefully dressed, opened the door of the pew 
in front of me. There was a nameless style 
and appearance about the face and form of this 
lady, that at once interested my youthful feel- 
ings. She took a deep interest in the services 
of the church apparently, strictly complying 
with the formuwt; and there is no trait in a 
woman's character more estimable than piety. 
As the service proceeded I obtained occasional 
side views of her countenance, and discovered 
her to be possessed more .of a pleasing expres- 
sion than symmetrical beauty. Her complex- 
ion was florid, her eyes of that most expressive 
color, light-blue; and I particularly noticed 
the silken-like gloss of her dark and luxuriant 
hair. A lily-white hand, upon which sparkled 
a jewel, turned over the leaves of a missal 
bound in red and richly gilt. She was the only 
occupant of the pew ; which, I noticed, was 
lined with a material (worsted, I believe) of a 
gieen color, and studded round the edges, like 
our old sofas, with brass nails — cushioned, 
carpeted, foot^stools, etc. The garniture of the 
pew, together with the lady's costly attire, 
was indicative of affluence ; and my conjecture 
that she was unmarried and a member of some 
very opulent family, disposed as we are upon 
all occasions to form suppositions, was but a 
natural deduction from the circumstances of 
the present instance. 

As the congregation lef^ the church I linger- 
ed in the aisle, and, under pretence of being en- 
gaged in contemplating the painting of the 
Crucifixion above the altar, obtained a full 
view of my fair unknown. As she passed me 
she encountered my gaze, which seemed, as I 
willingly conceived, to jirrest her passing 
thoughts. I followed behind her to the street- 
door. Many eyes, beside my own, were ad- 
miringly fixed upon her, as with a native 
dignity, she descended the steps, and the white 
plume of her velvet hat waved and glistened 
in the sunshine. A carriage, with servants in 
gray livery, was drawn up in front of the 
church — she stepped into it, and in a minute 
rolled from my sight. 

I returned to my lodging, fascinated as i{ 
were, by the appearance and beauty of this 
lady, at the same time looking upon it in the 
light of merely a momentary occurrence, enter- 
taining scarcely a hope of ever again behold- 
ing her. 

All that night I was dreaming of the Catho- 
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lie church, of the Ijeautiful lady, of the carriage 
'with its gorgeous hammercloth, ^nd of the 
coachmaa and two footmen in grey livery. — 
On Monday evening, to pass the time» I re- 
paired to one of the theatres— the pUy was 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts," and Booth 
was Sir Giles Overreach. The house was 
full, and, as I was informed by an habUtU in 
company with me, sprinkled with fashionables. 
" Our aristocracy," said the gentleman, (whose 
patronymic of Briggs w;is prefaced by the 
rather arrogant Christ ian name of Bolingbiroke,) 
seldom attend the theatre. Unless some- 
thing exotic is the attraction, it is not consid- 
ered commfi il Jaut. have nothing 
national, sir, in this way. Forrest, it is tcue, 
has struggled to fame, and Booth is popular, 
bat they are not followed and petted and idol- 
ized as a foreign canta trice, danseuse o r "*• 
I heard no more, for ray eyes at that moment 
rested upon the unknown, who had so deeply 
interested me the day previous at the Catholic 
church. She was seated in the first tier of 
boxes. She wore the same garnet-colored hat 
and white feathers that I had noticed at the 
church. There was a patrician, dignified 
manner about her, such as we naturally asso- 
ciate in our ideas with the names of Portia, 
Cornelia, Yolumnia. Rich were the tints 
that glowed in her cheeks, and, the expression 
of her face, though not lively, was {peasant*— 
more characterized to command admiration by 
the look of intelligence with which it beamed, 
than to captivate by mere beauty. 

** Can you tell me," said I, addressing my 
companion, who was intently scrutinizing, 
through the medium of an opera-gtass, the 
tout ensemble of a very neat actress in the 
r6le of Meg Overreach—" can you tell me who 
that young lady is — in the front sea>— in the 
box next but one to the stage— conversing 
with that elderly gentleman t" 

"That — oh yes, — I am well acquainted 
with her — shp is one of the most beautiful 
women in .society here — a polished* amiable 
creature— gives splehdid en tertainnaents— that's 
her husband in the box with her." 

''Hushandr I half-uttered, half-gs^sped— 
** that^her Aw«6anrf— he looks old enough to 
be her grandfather." ^ 

" Old ! — yes — true— but he is rich«*<^ mil- 
lionnaire." 

This was like an ice-bolt to my heart! 
Co.uld it be? was it possible that one. who in 

♦Since the above was written, Fanny Elssler has 
visited us, and so enraptured us with the agility of her 
legs and the nudity of her person, that she not only re- 
ceives five hundred dollars per night, but is followed 
with the most abject homage. In the city of Baltimore 
the sons of respectable fa^ies took the horses from 
her carriage and dragged her home from the theatre 
thejai^fl^vea. 



my imagination I had invested with so many 
charms in addition to her personal beauty — 
was she subh?— one who had sacrificed the 
blossom of her young feelings— bartered hap- 
piness for the glare ^ wealth ? 

Yes," continued my informant, " he is 
vastly rich— a southerner — has a magnificat 
residienc^ in L**** Square, and a most superb 
villa in Maryland, upon the Susqi^anna — has 
a deer park — keeps a noble* pack of honnds— 
old in years but young in his disposition — he 
associates with scarcely any but young men 
—see how he is dressed— in the very latest 
fashion — that's a wig he wears— he is perfectly 
bald." 

" And she is his wifel" I thoughtfuHy, al- 
most unconsciously, uttered, unwUling in mj 
mind to admit that such could be the fact. 

"Yes," said Bolingbroke, "she married 
his possessidos— ^rnich blamed by moei people 
at the time— &iak myaelf thai it was xeprs* 
hensible. " 

" Why repreh en sible ?" I inquired— 4)8 had 
caused to look through his lorgnette at a brfl^ 
iant^lookinf party entering the ojpposite box. 

She was engaged to be married,^ he le* 
turned, " to a young portrait-painter of ^ 
place— a capital art»t bye the bye,— bnt^ 
broke off the malch when the rich Mr. Baa- 
dolph made proposals. 

Blew upon blow ! She had not only mst- 
ried an iM man but proved faithless to another. 

Come," said Bolingbroke, makin^^ a mwt- 
ment for that purpose— "come ; I'll introduee 
you. You'll be pleased with her I know." 

More from motiveaof curiosity than respect, 
since what I had heard, I assented, ana in a 
moment or two I found myself at the side of 
Mrs. Randolph, and in conversatimi wilii htt 
and her husbaiui. I discoirered her raiiid to 
be as superior as her beauty was disting*!^^ 
Her husband, though, appeared rather oommeB- 
place in his remarks ; and ag»n and agttA a 
sensation of chagrin would creep over me as 1 
contemplated the disparity ^at existed beiweai 
the husband and wife. 

At the conclusion of the play, my cicetsm 
and I accepted seats in the carriage with |[fsj. 
livery, and accompanied Mr% RAndolp^'iM 
hi9 lady home to their mansion in L*^** 8qnan, 
where we were ushered into superb apartmeirtif 
embelUshed with more thaoi ordinary maguA^ 
pence— so much so that I felt M^newhal 
dent at first in my address to persons i^ 
were so lavishly supplied With worldly advan- 
tages. The sensation was but mommataiy 
though— second thoughts put aside such 
iugs, and* I joined in the conversation whk^ 
was started between Mr. Randolph and my 
friend Briggs, whot to judge from his mttuicr, 
wa9 tionbled with m such bashfiiknte in^Ae 
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presence of princely opulence — he seemed 
perfectly at home ; he was an acquaintance-^ 
art intimate one perhaps— and doubtless had 
frequently trodden upon those Saxony carpets. 
Mrs.^ndolph retired to the farthest extremity 
of tlie room, apparently to get beyond the 
reach of our conversation. A shade of sadness 
like the reflection of a cloud npon a sun-lighted 
scene, rested upon her brow ; . and there was 
a melancholy in her aspect that at once excited 
my sympathy, and I kept watch upon her 
movements with a degree of nicety and inten 
sity of interest that was to myself inexplicable, 
She took off her shawl and hat, placing them 
upon the pier-table by which she stood; she 
then ftlightiy adjusted her hair before the mir- 
ror. Her next movement was to take up a 
book and seat herself in a fauteuil near the 
light of a French porcelain lamp. She did 
not open Uie book, but resting it ixpon the arm 
of the fauteftil, reclined back her head in an 
attitude of thought, utterly regardless as it ap 
peered of her husband's guests. This, to say 
the least of it, was uncourteous. Mr. Ran 
dolph and Bolingbroke had become deeply ab- 
sorbed in the incidents of a deer-hunt, which 
^be former was detailing ; it had taken place a 
few days previous at his country seat The 
words and gestures of the speaker became 
quite animated, and I took the opportunity to 
slip away and seat myself near Mrs. Randolph 
As I seated myself I noticed that her counte 
nance brightened ; she cast a hasty glance to- 
wards her husband, and then turned to me 
with a slight smile, as she replied to my in- 
terrogntioni which was upon the subject of 
Mr. Booth's histrionic talents. 

*« I am as partial," said she, ** to the acting 
of Booth as Byron was to the elder Kean'i 
his delineations of the passions, more than 
that of any other of his profession, in my judg- 
ment, touch the heart." 

My response was aflirmatory. 
" fn him," she added, »* 1 alw^s lose sight 
of the actor, and for the time bemg, so life- 
like are his portraitures, become wrapt as if in 
the presence of the veriteible Shylock, Hamlet, 
Richard, Sir Giles, or whatever it may be thai 
he personates." 

From this the conversation passed to the 
subject of Louis Quatorze, which was brought 
•about hy my notice of a pretty transparency, 
upon the lamp, of le grand monarque and 
LfOuise La Valliere in the convent of Carmelites 
— :8he clinging to the cross— the king upon 
his knees, imploring her to return to his em- 
braces. Louis, his vanity, his magnificence, 
his court, and the age in which he lived and 
of which he was so distinguished an item, was 
the substr atum of our converse ; and the fluency 
With which lihe spoke upon the subject re- 



vealed to me the ample stores of a well-cultL- 
vated mind in regard to history, conversant 
not merely with the oatlinea of such and such 
a period, but acquainted with its biography 
and its traditionary lore, and so enlightened 
upon the manners, characters and records of 
the age, as extensive reading alone could have 
supplied. 

Again was the theme changed,— poetry was 
next discussed, — and I was delighted with her 
sentiments in regard to the writings of Mrs, 
Hemans, a volume of whose poems she held in 
her hand. This brought the melancholy fate 
of Miss Landon into view, the tidings of whose 
mystedous death had but recently reached our 
shores. 

Alas I" uttered my listner with a deep- 
drawn sigh — *»and so lately married!^ She 
faltered. A shad^ of sorrowftil hue passed 
over her features, and tears were about to start, 
but with an effort she suppressed them. I 
saw her emotion — I felt for her— and turned 
my eyes from the contemplation of her sad- 
dened beauty to Uie lamp, gazing vacantly 
upon another of its transparencies. It was a 
moment of embarrassment. Why had she ut- 
tered that Idst sentence ? I dared not presume 
^o interrogate, but it filled me with conjecture. 
At this moment Mr. Randolph and Bolingbroke 
joined us. 

** Glorious sport-^wasn't it ?" was the ex- 
clamatory conclusion of the millionnaire's de- 
scription of the deer-hunt, interrogatively ad- 
dressed to Briggs as they approached us. • 

*♦ Glorious echoed Briggs—" glorious 
sport !" 

I turned from them to the countenance of 
the lady— it was expressive of contempt and 
martyr-like resignation. Why was this ? was 
she unhappy in her domestic relations ? How 
indeed could it be otherwise ? To transpose the 
phraseology of a sentence uttered by Sir Peter 
Teazle— when a young woman marries an old 
man what is she to expect ? Certainly she can 
hope for no feelings ab the result of such a( 
marriage in unison with her own. Sometimes, 
where such unequal matches occur, there are 
extenuating circumstances, but in this there 
were none ; accordir^ to the words of my in- 
formant, she had avowedly united herself to 
the millionaire for the pecuniary advantaged 
that she would enjoy, — or, more properly 
speaking, command. The wealthy m&y com- 
mand mnch which they cannot enjoy. To do 
this she had rejected another— ^>ne to whom 
she had ereii been affianced. She w^is now, 
naost likely, conscious of her error — degrada- 
tion— and * submitted to that for which there 
was no help — floated with the tide rather than 
vainly attempt to stem it. 
A servattt entered to annoutifee' that snppes^ 
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was leady. The four of U9 adjourned to an 
adjoining room, and sate down to a table pro- 
fusely spread with the delicacies of the season. 
Supper indeed ! To me it had more the appear- 
ance of a dinner, and, but for the announce- 
ment of the waiter and the presence of tea and 
coffee, together with the lateness of the hour, 
I should so have conceived it, unusal as we are 
m this counUry, with a few such exceptions as 
this, to the English custom of rising at mid- 
day, dining at six and supping at mid-night. 
A long residence in Great Britain, among the 
aristocracy of that kingdom, had habituated 
Mr. Randolph to their manner of living, and 
bis immense wealth gave him aceess to every 
species of luxury in which he might be dis- 
posed to indulge. 

We were scarcely seated at the table when 
the host, already pleasurably excited and flat- 
tered by the manner in which Bolingbroke had 
listened and wondered at his egotistical deer- 
hunting exploits, and being i' the vein, com- 
menced the detail of an adventure which he 
and a party had, somewhere upon tlie Alle- 
ghany mountains, in the pursuit of a bear. 
Bolingbroke gave his ear to it with due defe- 
rence and wim the patience of a Job. I per- 
ceived at once that it was annoying to Mrs. 
Randolph ; nor did she a moment disguise her 
dislike of such matters. 

My husband's taste and mine are widely 
different," she remarked to me in an under- 
tone — " his field-sports, his pastimes, and his 
expensive style of living, however desirable 
they may appear in the eyes of some, have no 
attraction for me — none Ivhatever." 

To me these were strange words. How 
could I reconcile such an asseveration with 
the fact that she had wedded as she had done ? 

" As his wife," she continued, •* it is incum- 
bent upon me to participate in the affairs of | 
his household, but of his outdoor pursuits I 
have no further knowledge than such details 
as, the present for instance, he communicates 
to his guests.*' 

In these free disclosures, addressed as they 
were to a comparative stranger, there was cer- 
tainly a want of respect for her husband. In 
them was implied, what I had already ob- 
served, that her situation was uncomfortable- 
unhappy. 

Whilst yet at the table we were startled by 
, a sudded burst of thunder, followed by a heavy 
dash of rain. This was unexpected to all of us^ 
for when in the carriage . coming from the 
theatre, in speaking of the unusual mildness of 
ihe weather for the season, remarks had been 
made in regard to the cloudless, star-lit bril; 
liancy of the heavens. 

As we rose horn the table Mrs. Randolph 
conducted me through a glass door imo a con- 



servatory of plants— -one of the many etceteras 
that the extreme luxury of the age has intro- I 
duced into the dwellings of our opuleqt deni- 
zens — whilst her husband and Bolingbroke re- 
turned to the drawing-room. Through the 
casement of the conservatory the incessant 
play of the lightning displayed to us the vie- j 
lence of the storm, and the rain beat so heavily ' 
upon the glass that it was with difficulty we 
made our words audible to each other. The 
place was redolent of the fragrance of many 
plants ; and as the sheen of the lightning ren- 
dered objects visiUe, the gay-colored flowers 
interspersed amid the verdure of the foli^o— 
red and white roses, orange-blossoms, violetB, 
lilies, and every hue of the dahilia— the marble 
floor, carved wood-work, and gilded ceiling- 
combined, imparted to the whole an Oriental 
aspect, afTording a deep contrast to tlie daik- 
ness and storm without. The gaze of my fair 
companion was upward — absorbed in the con- { 
templations that such a scene would naturally ' 
originate in the breast of an ipaaginative woman 
endowed with a superior intellect. As the 
flash of the lightning glimeringly shone I saw 
her countenance lose its color and become as 
white as sepulchral palor. Her arms were 
distended with the energetic impulse of her 
thoughts and her hands clasped. She stood 
thus— *silent— motionless— until her thoughts, 
whatever they were, overpowered her physical 
strength, and, with a convulsive sob, she sunk 
back into a chair that was at hei^ side, and 
burst into tears. Mingled feelings of surprise 
and pity were the consequences upon my part, 
and I was equally at a loss how to act or what 
to say. I felt my situation to be pecifliarly 
embarrassing, stranger as I was to the lady, 
and remarkable as I considered her actions. 

She was the first to speak. •< Oh, sir she 
jfalteringly, pathetically exdainied — ^**you be- 
hold in me an unhappy — wretched woman ! 
Forgive me that I have thus involuntarily in- 
truded my misery for a moment upon you— bat 
we cannot ai all times control our emotiiw— 
the full heart will overflow ! Did you know 
aU, sir, you would pity me — weep for 
weep toith me I Brief as our acquaintance to 
been, sir, I have discovered in you that sym- 
pathy— that— th " 

She faltered, bdcame confused, and abrupfly 
rose from her seat. No more — this is weak- 
ness — foolishness," she ejaculated, placedher 
handkerchief to her eyes and hastily wiped her 
tears away. •* Come, Mr. N****n, let us le^ 
turn to the drawiqg-roopi." As she spoke she 
led the way and we joined her husband and 
the Job-like Bolingbroke, who was now Ikiten- 
ing to a glowing description of a cock-^ght m 
which £e millionnaire had recently won his 
thousands by the invincible propeijuBities of i 
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eertain ehicken of his'own which he designated 
by the pet-like appellation of Dicky, 

After what had passed in the conservatory 
— a scene so fraught with sehtiment and mys- 
tery — it may readily be imagined with what 
shudderings of disgust I heard tlie conclusion 
of the cock-fighter's story. 

Mrs. Randolph again seated herself in the 
fauteuil. The milliounaire having exhausted 
his anecdotes of sporting prowess, Briggs was 
finally relieved ^om his irksome task. A 
pause in the conversation occurred. The rich 
man had talked himself almost out of breath, 
his wife was buried in her thoughts, and I was 
utterly at a loss for something to say ; Briggs 
perceived the dilemma and proposed that we 
should adjourn to the chambre de concert as he 
termed it ; this I seconded and the lady com 
plied. The young-old man desired to be ex- 
cused ; he would retire to the dining-room and 
smoke a cigar, he said, and would be pleased 
if we would join him after we were tired of 
the " concord of sweet sounds" — for his own 
part he always considered music a bore. 

The music-room was furnished in the same 
costly style as the other parts of the mansion. 
Opposite the door of entrance from the draw- 
ing-room, and the first object upon which the 
eye rested, was an elaborately finished organ, 
raised upon a stage of two or three steps ele- 
vation from the floor ; a thick crimson carpet 
covered the floor steps and stage. Appropriate 
designs in frescotpainting embellished the ceil- 
ing, and the walls were panelled by the same 
eye-deceiving art. In the centre of three of 
the panels were paintings — Mozart in an oval 
frame of gilt representing a laurel- wreath— a 
head of Rossini surrounded by similiar frame 
—and Mrs. Wood as Amina in the opera of 
La Sonnambula, painted by Sully, or copied 
from his much-admired likeness of that lady, 
A piano, two harps, music-stools, chairs, otto- 
mans, etc. Bolingbroke seized upon the piano 
and dashed off" an overture, and then declared 
in the most conventional manner that the lady 
must accompany him in a song, or play and 
sing herself. She chose the latter— touched 
the keys with a practised hand — and melodious- 
ly, eloquently, sung three verses ; the words 
and the air of which were new to me. She 
then rose, apparently deeply aflfscted by her 
feelings. She made a few remarks with re- 
spect to the inclemency of the weather, invited 
us to pass the night in the house, and bade us 
good-bye until we should m^et at breakfast in 
the morning. 

** Sings well, doesn't she?" said Boling- 
broke, as he and I walked across the drawing- 
room to join our host. 

*' Yes,'* I briefly replied. 



** What a lukewarm answer*" be remarked 
— ** how dull you »re." 

We had now reached the dining-ro©m where 
we were welcomed by the master of the house 
amid a cloud of cigar smoke. The table was 
sparkling with glasses and decanters. 

" Take chairs, gentlemen ; sit down. How 
did you like my wife's singing? What will 
you have ? Madetia, Sherry, Port, brandy, 
claret, champagne, or what ? Take a cigar, 
sir. Help yourself, Mr. Briggs. Which wine 
will you have, Mr. N***»n ?" 
Sherry, if you please, sir."^ 
Sherry, hey — very good — have drank it 
myself— but can't say I like it— like Port much 
better — and prefer brandy to Port— in fact 
wines don't agree with me— too much acid in 
them — predisposed to the gout. Help your- 
self, Mr. Briggs. Maderia, hey — can recom- 
mend this to you— imported two pipes of it 
myself thirty years ago. You'll find it excel- 
lent. But tell me, sir, how did you like the 
music of Madeline? — bored — ^hey wasn't 
you?" 

" Not at all," I replied ; " on the contrary." 
" Here," simpered Bolingbroke, taking the 
wine-glass gingerly between his thumb and 
fore-finger and raising it to his lips — i's to 
the health of Mrs. Randolph." 

With all heart, genderaen," responded 
our host ; and in the most conventional man- 
ner was the health of the lady imbibed. I feU 
provoked enough to have pulled the dandy's 
ears for having proposed it, misplaced as I 
considered it. It seemed to me like a prosti- 
tution of her name, engrossed as my thoughts 
were with her in connection with sublimer as- 
sociatipns. 

<«Help yourselves, gentlemen; fill your 
glasses," urged our host repeatedly. The at- 
mosphere of the apartment began to assume a 
color that was grey-blue, and volumes of tobacco 
exhalation poured forth, gracefully curling to 
the ceiling, white and vapoury, like smoke 
from a chimney-top upon a cloudy day. Briggs 
was not backward in his appreciation of the 
Maderia, and the millionnaire gave occular de- 
monstration of his attachment to brandy-and- 
water. I drank sparingly. From what I did 
drink I experienced not the slightest exhilera- 
tion^ — my thoughts were too deeply fixed upom 
her who in the music-room, the conservatory, 
the drawing-room, the theatre, and the churchv 
had lejft upon ine an indelible impression. 

«* Fill your glasses, gentlemen — fill," said 
the host — «• let us make a night of it." 

I at once rose and excused myself-— pleaded 
indisposition-^left them at the table and was 
conducted to my sleeping apartment by a 
colored waiter. Here, too, I was struck with 
the costliness of every article. Over the mantel- 
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piece was a la^ge painting of a fat person, with 
round, pale face, in pontifical robes, which I 
took to be Leo the Tenth— it resembled en- 
gravings that I had seen of that pontiff. Hav- 
ing undressed I placed the lamp, which the 
waiter had left with me, so as to read by, and 
got into bed with *» Lalla Rookh," a splendid 
edition of which I had discovered in ofWlook- 
ing several volumes upon the bureau. The 
waiter had also lef\ upon the hearth a porcelain 
tower-shaped construction, through the loop- 
holes of which struggled a feeble light-^in 
other wotds a French chamber lamp. My in- 
tention was to read away my feelings, to bring 
the heaviness of sleep upon my eye-lids, for 1 
knew well enough that unless I did jso my 
thoughts would keep me restless all night It 
was about one o'clock when I retired ; I read 
a few miimtes but my attention wandered from 
the page io the enigma-like matters that had 
tsome wiihin my notice during the last' few 
hours. I put aside Lalla Rookh and extin- 
guished the light at my sicle ; darkness was 
• just rendered visible by the minature tower 
upon the hearth, and 1 was in the act of closing 
the curtains when suddenly my attention was 
arrested by the slight foot-falls of some one 
stealing along the corridor, and presently I 
heard the knob of my chamber-door turned. 
This combined with the thoughts that such a 
mysterious movement naturally originated gave 
rise to a slight feeling of apprehension upon 
my part. The door was gradually opened, 
and a female entered and slowly advanced to 
the centre of the apartment. The feeble light 
from the hearth enabled me to recognize-— it 
starded me, and a shudder, such as I had never 
before experienced, chilled through my frame 
—the features of Mrs. Randolph ! Her tall 
figure, white chamber-dress, and her dark hair 
escaping in ringlets from, beneath the ruffles 
of her bonnet de nuit^ imparted to her a spec- 
tral appearance- I at once looked upon it as 
being an instance of somnambulism. She stop- 
ped opposite the light upon the hearth, and, 
first looking towards the door which she had 
cautiously closed upon her entrance, approach- 
ed what appeared to be the blank wall ; but it 
was not so ; she pulled a slender cord and a 
curtain rolled up, discovering a large painting 
embedded in the wall. TheUight was so faint, 
and I was so far from the object, that I could 
not distinctly see what it represented, but, 
from the imperfect sight which I had, I judged 
it to be a man's portrait, but whether young 
or old I oould not possibly distinguish.-i— Inci^ 
dent upon inc^ent ! I had passed but two 
days in the city, during which I had been kept 
in a continued state of excitement ; originating 
in the circumstance of my having become in* 
teresled in the appearance of a kandsomey styl- 



ish lady, during the performance of hei devo- 
tions, in a CaSiolic church. That a young 
man should feel the impression of a faaadsome 
female face in any locale^ under any ciicuiB- 
stances, is but an ordinary uid every-day mat- 
ter : consequently was it not remarkaUb, hav- 
ing led to such an accumulation of incident, 
enveloped in ipystery, as in the present ease 
it had ?— My mysterious visitant now became 
fixed in an attitude of contemplation, with )m 
raze upon the painting. Her face was turned 
irom me, but reasoning from the manner in 
which at intervals she clasped her hands, her 
emotions struck me -as being the effects of re- 
morse. But for what ? And here was another 
suggestion which brought its train of refiee- 
tions — and that tone of grief and half-despair 
in her manner and conversation, which I nad 
hitherto attributed solely to her domestic siti»- 
tion in consequence of her marriage to Mr. 
Randolph, now assumed another character. 
Her deep sighs and her clasped hands were 
indicative of, as I thought,-*at least, sueh agi- 
tation, at such an hour, in such a spot, im- 
plied, — guilt! Her gaze upon the painting was 
concluded with a half-suppressed groan that 
sadly testified how agonizing were the feelings 
from which it emanated. She then dropped 
the curtain and with a slow, solemn pace re- 
tired. As the door closed after her my relief 
was great, and for a minute or so I partlj 
gasped for breath so pent-up had been my res- 
piration during thfs strange scene. My fiist 
impulse was to rise, take the lamp and examine 
the painting. The suddenness with which I 
lifted the lamp from the hearth, though, de- 
feated my purpose — it was extinguistied. I 
retired to bed again, anxiously to await fiie 
morning's light— it was now two o*<dock, 

Maugre the exciten^ent, anxiety, curiqmtj, 
conjectures, and the multiplicity and mvllifo^ 
mity of ideas consequent upon what I had so 
unexpectedly witnessed, and which, 
ally to suppose, would have overcome the fcj^ 
approach of drowsiness, I fell asleep and dept 
till late next morning. As I opened mv gres 
they rested upon the curtain over ihe pa|n&ig. 
I immediately leaped out of bed, raised lim 
curtain, and the portrait of a young maa. 
parently twenty-three or four years old^ wis 
revealed tp me — complexion pale — ^the h|sad 
covered with a profusion of dark, glossy Mil 
hanging femininely about the neck analbifHl 
— symmetrically formed nose, mouth daxi^Sm 
—eyes of a dark, contemplative loc^ Of 
whom was this a porteit? Of the pbttir^ 
painter perhaps — ^die person to whomMn. 
Randolph had been affianCed. 

Having satisfied my curiosity thus fzat'yfik 
respect to the portrait, I pilled at a bcdl^fOfe, 
and the colored- wsftter, Who Wuted ^tpmt me 
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to bed, presented hlnMelf. By his assistance^ 
I soon completed my toilette. I descended to 
the breakfasting-rootn where I found Mrs Ran- 
dolph—as I entered fshe was standing with her 
back towards me, looking out of a window*— 
saoh was my first impression, but as she tam- 
ed nmnd, her attention arrested by the noise 
of my t^ing the door, I saw her hastily slip 
into her bosom a minature^— she had been gaz- 
ing at Uiat-*-a mmaturemost likely of the same 
pereon in whose portrait she had been so wrapt 
the night before. 

Mr. Randolph and Briggs had not yet risen 
—it was day-light most likely ere &ey retired 
—and the lady and I sat down t0 a tete-a-tete 



fully tuming her eyes-fifom the portrait to me, 
"yon art come to hear the story of a broken- 
heartk* Think it not mde or indelicate that I 
have asked this interview here. Circumstances 
have made it a necessary result. You sl^pt in 
this chamber last night in consequence of a 
mistake tipon the part of the waiter who con- 
ducted you here ; he had been hired only the 
day, before, was unaccjuainted with the diffe- 
rent rooms in the house, and blundered in the 
performance of toy commands. My orders to 
him were ^t he should show you to an ad- 
joining chamber and place a night-lamp upon 
the hearth of iWs. He misunderstood me it 
seems^ or through carelessness confounded my 



breaikfast. I reverted to the cireumstanee of object. A.t the breakfast-table as soon as you 



first seeing her in church and spoke of the in 
tei«st she had then created in my thoughts 
This was, perhq>s, rather loveivltke conversa- 
tion to be addressed by a young man to a mar* 
ried lady, but at the time I did not think of the 
impropriety,' nor did she consider it offensive. 
In reply she spoke of having noUced my gaze 
as I stood in the aisle ; she stated, too, that 
she had recognized my face in the crowd at 
die ^atre previous to my introduction to her 
by M». Briggs. Having thus opened a convert 
sation, and leeling the impulse of curiosity 
strong virithin me in regard to her visit to my 
chamber, I next.inquired if the painting over the 
mant^-pieee, in lite apartment where I had 
slept, was not a portrait of Leo the Tenth, as 
I had supposed it be ? 

*♦ Sir— sir"— she stammered, changing color 
-*>*^e— and &en the blood rushing impetuous- 
ly toherfece— ^* you— you slept in that cham- 
ber— did you — ^last night 

I assented. 

Not a word escaped ftem her lips. The 
Mood again forsook her cheeks and she sunk 
b»^ i& a swoon. 

in lii^ dilemma my first resort was to throw 
up one &i the windows— the air at oiice reviv- 
ed her^lte rose from the table and wi^ 



tren^ouft accents apologized, upon the plea of jeot : nor should the interrogatory in regard to 



indisposition, for retiring to her chamber. 

Twen^ minutes had passed, and I Was still 
alone in the^breakfasting-room, full of thought,' 
and gazing vacantly at a French or molu clock 
upon the mantel-^piece, as^ its pendulum swung 
monotonously to and firo, when a waiter en- 
tered with a message from Mrs. Rand(^lph— 
sbe desired to see me in the apartment where 
the painting of Leo the Ten^ was — so w^s 
the message worded. WHh astonishment I 
complied. In Uie chamber F found her stand- 
ing in front of the portrait— the curtain was 
drawn, and her gaze was intently fixed upon 
the {minting. I advanced so near that I sdmost 
lonobed her ere she noticed me. 

**0]if ml** she uttered, hoUowfy^ 



mentioned the painting of Leo the Tenth, the 
consciousness df what had occurred was at 
once aj^arent t6 me. I knew at once that you 
could not have seen that portrait without see- 
ing this— that you must have slept in this cham- 
ber and conseqiendy seen me here last night. 
The misre menion of the painting of the pon- 
tiff instantajieowly brought the'consciousness 
of the rest Id my mind— so suddenly too, that 
for the moment it overpowered me. Yoti 
must have witnessed — oh, sir^ you must have 
seen my agony here— here before this portrait 
— ^here where nightly I visit, expiatorily, as a 
penitent to the shrine of a saints You must 
have noticed this as you lay in that bed— im- 
measurable must have been your astonishment* 
It is therefore due to you and myself that I 
should dff^r aft explanation, self-humiliating: 
though the cottfession be.'" 

«* I did iHtness that to which you refer my 
dear madam,' said I, speaking in a tone asr 
consolat^rily as possible, for her agitation wai? 
great and I felt apprehensive of its physical 
^ects.— 

" You saw all then— you— you— Her 
emotions choaked her utterance. f 
** Yes, madam," I soothingly replied. ** But 
I cherished no vulgir curiosity upon the sub- 



the painting of Leo the Tenth have been made 
had I not felt confidant in the opinion that you 
were yourself unconscious of your movements 
at the time, looking upon the whole matter, as 

I did, as in instance — " 

** Of somnambulism," she supplied, finding 
me hesitafte and intuitively comprehending my 
meaning. 

Yes," I assented; "in that light did I 
consider it.*' 

•* No," she rejoined, " no^'twas but an in- 
stance of my customajy penance." 
"Penance?" 

" Yes. — You shall heaT»— My maiden name 
was Madeline De Cressy— the younger of two 
children of respectable parents. My father 
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was a Frenchman— a P^riflian— but £ed from 
his native country in consequence of some in* 
timation of danger that was secretin conveyed 
to him — Fouche, the odious minister of Napo- 
leon's police, had determined upo& bis arrest 
—he was suspected of being one of a conspi- 
racy to restore the dethroned Bourbons* After 
an unsettled residence of two years in the Unit* 
ed States he married the daughter of a mer- 
chant of this city. He was comparatively poor 
*— she was one of a large fan^ly — ^il was ne- 
cessary to pursue some busbess, and they 
commenced a retail dry-goods store in one of 
our thorough-fares. In the course of four years 
my brother and myself were bora, and the 
humble business of my father was prosperous. 
Industrious, careful, bent upon gain, he asso- 
ciated with no persons, not even the next-door 
neighbours, who disliked him in consequence, 
and applied to him the epithets of penurious, 
niggardly, misery, mean. Indifferent alike to 
thiir good or evil thoughts of bim, he honest- 
ly pursued his business. To my * mother, 
brother and myself he was kiid, but strict- 
very strict — even unreasonablj so. My mo- 
ther assisted him in the stor^, liouis (my 
brother) and I were brought up in seclusion— 
well-educated under the instruction of private 
teachers, but debarred from the pleasures that 
are natural to youth— constanlly confined to 
house — seldom permitted to be out of it ; 
and I remember how anxiously would I look' 
forward week after week for the retium of 
Sunday, when the slight variety of going to 
and returning from church came to relieve the 
irksome monotony of an indoor's life. A zeal- 
ous papist and strict in his religious duties, my 
father inculcated the same to his children. 
My mother was a protes^t ; be iid not in- 
terfere with her in the exercise of her creed. 
My brother (poor Louis !) when arrived at the 
age of eighteen was sent to a foreign country 
in furtherance of some wealth-aehieving ma- 
noBuvre of my father's. His absence left me 
more lonely than ever. Years passed. My 
brother was successful ; my father became a 
rich man. Though grown to womanhood a^d 
nineteen years of age I was as yet a child in 
regard to the knowledge of the practical world ; 
society to me was like a sealed book, the pages 
of which I was forbidden to open. At this 
period (at the request of my mother whose 
health was fast declining) a portrait>>painter 
was admitted into the house to paint her like- 
ness and mine. Her portrait was barely finish- 
ed ere she died. I felt her loss, but not with 
that poignacy which is perhaps the lot of most 
youpg persons upon' the occasion of such an 
event, for towards me she had never extended 
that degree of kindred afiection which I craved. 
She had become too much infi^uated with my 



father's passion for the aecumuIatioD of ridiev 
— it had dulled her finer feelings. Mistake 
me not, sir, deem me not wanting in parental 
respect because I am thus candid. She was 
a good parent, but not the realization of my 
desires— nae-^a young girl, with no piactkid 
knowledge of the world ; no furtlier acquaint^ 
ed tlierewith than its aspect as depicted in 
books, with which I was indisoriminate^y sup- 
plied. I had been kept from mingling with 
actual life, but was fully initiated into its man- 
ners and customs as represented in the works 
of fiction of which the present age is so proli- 
fic. Can you wonder then, sir, thai my 
thoQghts should be colored with exaggerated 
hues, and that I should long for maternal friendr 
ship of a more impassioned character?" 

I am by no means surprised that such 
should be a result, educated as you were,*' was 
my reply. 

Three months or so subsequent to my 
mother's deniise,'' she resumed, the artist 
returned to our residence for the puipose of 
continuing my likeness^he had commeneed 
it but was interrupted after my first sitting by 
that domestic calamity. Limited as were the 
opportunities I enjoyed of his society, I was 
rendered happy from the period of one sitting^ 
to another by , turning over s^d over inmy 
thoughts all the kind words he had uttered at 
his previous visit, his pleasant remarks, his 
'afifable deportment Manners^-Ksonveisation*— 
actions— ^tone — every thing appertaining to 
him, was so in contrast to die taciturn, unso- 
ciable habits of my father that I almost cwi- 
sidered him of another order of being. The 
number of sittings that my portrait occupied 
were twice or thrice as many as it tookjfor my 
mother's ; and, though the artist had evidently 
intentionally prolonged the matter, the final 
sitting came at last, and the gloom that the 
thou^ts of it shaded the countenance 'of each 
of us with brought about an eelaircissem^it, 
and Ernest Winthrop (for such was his naone) 
acknowledged a passion tiiat I veeiprooated. 
But— to meet no more I — that thought, like 
the serpent in^den, came to destroy our new- 
found paradise. I knew my fattiiBr's stm, 
unbending will — it would be deaf to any inter- 
cession, opposed to any proposition Aatsfaoidd 
have for its object my nearer ^pproaoh to 
society. This I represented to Ernest, yet he 
resolved to make the attempW-^resolved to ask 
the privilege of wooing me. Vain, vain hope, 
thought L— The paining was finished — ^it was 
shown to my father«-«-he pronounced it to be 
an admirable likeness. Wh^t an» I to pay 
you for my wife's portrait md this?" he asked. 
The artist was abashed by the question ; his 
face crimsoned in an instant, and tie turned to* 
wards me a hiasty glance in which I delected 
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Ihe struggle of feelings that I could appreciate 
but am unable, sir, to describe.'* 

" I can readily imagine, madam, the nature 
of his feelings." 

" I believe you, sir," she replied ; ** a nature 
like yours could not fail to comprehend his.-«- 
To relieve his confusion I retired to an adjoin 
ing room. There was a rush of emotions to 
my heart— a throbbing— beating !;Such sensa- 
tions I for the first time felt; their intensity 
physically exhausted me, and my mind subsi 
ded into a dream-like revery. From this ] 
was awakened by a pressure of my hand and 
beheld the loved one kneeling before me. * 
have obtained his consent," were his words, 
and his eyes were full of love and tenderness, 
This to me was like a shock — so unexpected ; 
but I asked not how he had succeeded — it was 
enough to know that he Aarf— and, enraptured 
with the joy that his tidings imparted, I suuk 
into his embrace." 

*• And this," said I, turning to the portrait, 
"is a likeness of him ?" 



It is," she answered— " painted by himself ele, amidst a shower of gold. His age he 



— ^presented to me previous to his departure 
for Italy." 

** Is he now absent?" 1 inquired. 

'* He has been absent four years," she re 
plied. " He departed in less than half-a-year 
after our marriage." 

** Your marriage — to him?^^ 

" Oh air P^ in an accent of acquiescenpe, she 
agonizingly exclaimed. 

" You were marri!^d to the artist— and he 
yet lives?" 

*' He does !" she cried. 

**And you have since wedded Mr. Ran- 
dolph?'' 

** Yes !" 

"Nor have been divorced ?" 
"No!" 

** Wretched woman God forgive you I" 
**Hear me, •pity me," she supplicated — 
hear all, and though yau may deem me nev- 
er so wretched and guilty — yet — yet, "she stam- 
mered—" you— you will not despise me I" . 

" Despise you, madam— no ! Sorroiv excites 
commiseration — grief like yours bids the tear 
flow I" 

My sympathy with her sufFeririgs deeply af- 
fected her. " Ah, sir," she uttered, fixing the 
gaze of her tear dimmed eyes upon me as she 
spoke, ** you are much like him — your looks 
resemble his- — ^your soul is the counterpart of 
his I know. It was tJiat similarity in features 
and expression of countenance which first ar- 
rested my attention in the aisle of the church, 
afterwards in the' box at the theatre, And has 
sinc6 inspired me with that degree of confi- 
dence in you which I have exhibited. — But of 
this no more. My story. Ernest obtained 



the consent of my father to woo. After a 
courtship of three months he solicited my hand 
: — my father refused— I was too young he said. 
iErnest bitterly felt the disappointment. De- 
voted to him — lovinff him as I did — I yielded 
to his entreaties and was privately , married to 
him. We kept it secret. Five months after- 
wards he departed for Italy, " You are en- 
gaged to him V\ asked my father. " I am— I 
have promised to be his wife," was my answer. 
Several months passed away. I was still kept 
in the same seclusion. Suddenly I was re- 
leased. A large dwelling, in .a fasTiionable 
part of the city was bought or hired by my 
father and expensively furnished. He threw 
open his house ; nightly almost were his apart- 
ments crowded, apd the duty of entertaining 
so many guests, which in part devolved upon 
me, soon became more irksome to my spirits 
than my former mode of life. I was an heir- 
ess of the rich Mr. De Cressy and consequently 
beset with a host of suitors. Among these 
came Mr. Randolph, lik^ Jupiter visiting Sem- 



well knew would be an impassable barrier to 
the heart of a young girl— but he tampered 
with the cupidity of one who liked gold more 
than he loved his child. My father at once 
advised me to marry the wealthy suitor. I 
pleaded my engagement to another. It was 
known to some — a few— what would be 
thought of me ? Of this he made light. Find- 
ing however that I was likely to persist in my 
refusal, he used threats and commanded that I 
should obey. Yet I w&s firm. I was the 
wife of another ! That thought upheld me. 
His tone changed— Ae sued to me I My hith- 
erto stern, unbending father, of whom I had 
stood so much in awe, now solicited me to 
save him from ruin — disgrace ! These words 
came upon me with the force of a, thunder- 
clap. Ruin! disgrace! How? * Your broth- 
er,' said he, * has failed for a large amount and 
I am his endorser. All must be sacrificed all 
must be wrecked, unless you become the wife 
of the millionnaire, who will then furnish me 
with a loan amply sufficient to cover this loss 
and reinstate my fortunes. Upon the one con- 
dition he hiis promised it. It was for this pur- 
pose — an advantageous marriage for you — a 
dernier /esorl for myself — that I opened thjs 
house and received company ; and if you com- 
ply with the fair opporumity that now p'rfc&ts 
itself, all will yet go well — my effort sn^l^ 
crowned with success — your father will escape 
disgrace ; his enemies shall not triumph, nor 
shall his grgy hairs descend in sorrow to the 
tomb. You have ever been an obedient daugh- 
ter, and you wil^ not now be otherwise — you 
will not now desert me I know. Will you ? 
say ? Shall I inform your suitor that he-is ac- 
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cepted ? Speak, Madeline, speak ! My fate 
hangs but by a thread. , To-morrow must the 
money be paid — to-morrow — or — speak. Mad- 
eline-*-8peak ! Yes^do you say, yes — or must 
your old father suffer disgrace ?' Thus sir, thus 
aid my father supplicate ; and bewildered by 
the conflicting emotions of the moment, I gave 
theword^the bargain was made— >I wad bought 
Bfid paid for-^and the next day«^married dis- 
honored I" 

She shreiked and sunk at my feet. 
Madeline ! iltat Madeline ! do you not 
know me * I exclaimed as I knelt and sup- 
ported her in my arms. ' 

«• Know you !" she faintly articulated. 
'Tis Ernest — your lawful husband ! Have 
the climes of sunny Jtaly and four years ab- 
sence ^o changed me that you know me not. 
Look up — revive, love,— 'tis your own Ernest 
—see !" 

Ccmscioiisness appeared to return for an m- 
sttnt — she recognized me, and with her re- 
maining strength feebly endeavoured to em- 
brace me. "Yes," she ejacuhted— I feel 
you now, dear Ernest— I have you in my arms. 
But why do you shrink from me ? why faHfe ? 
why vanish thus ?" Her eyes closed again, but 
she continued to speak. You have returned 
from Italy — you have returned— oh ! to find 
your Madeline forsworn and broken hearted ! 
Forgive me — pity me 

She' ceased to speak— to breathe. * H^r 
shretk when she sunk at my feet had alarmed 
the household, and the apartment was now half- 
filled with the amazed domestics. Mr. Ran- 
dolph and Bolinghroke, too, were there, in dis- 
habille, just from their beds — to witness, alas, 
what a heart-rending scene ! But none present 
felt anguish like mine ! I had returned to my 
native land after years of application amid the 
arts of Italy, with high hopes, to claim a lovely 
bride. In my last letter to Madeline from Italy 
I did not speak of returning, designing for her 
an agreeable surprise. I called at her father's 
former residence — he had removed — where ? 
—I was informed — there I went— asked to see 
Tiim — I was so altered he knew me pot — I 
made myself known — he left the room nor 
would he again be seen. I returned lo his 
former residence and made inquiries of the 
people who occupied it. Miss De C»essy was 
married two or three years since they told me. 
« To t^hom ? They knew not his name — but he 
was a very rich man. With a sad heart I 
turned away. It was upon the following day 
that 1 saw Mrs. Randolph at church — a vague 
presentiment that it was Madeline then occur- 
ed to me — but four years had altered htr so 
much that the resemblance to what she was 
when I last saw her was but slight. The next 
fvening, at the theatre,, the statement of Bol* 



ingbroke, that she had been affian^^d to d por- 
trait-painter, revealed all — proved that she was 
my wife ! Under the incognito of Vlr. N****ii 
I was introduced to her. The rest is known. 
Between the struggle of two aflections she 
perished — htr heart was overtasktdJ 

For th* Vniter. 
k BRIEF BIOCIRAPNY OF BYRON^ 
m HBiQiT ^AMCi towm^ 

Lord of the soul ! mftgidsn of the heart ! 
Pure child of iwtore! ibiter-chil^ of art ! 
How all the pasiiont in sucoestioii riae, 
Heave in tkj soul and lighlea in thine eyas ! 
BeguiPd by thee, old time, with aspect >lythe» 
Leana on his aoepure, and lorgets bis scythe. 

Charles P^pa. 
The name of the illustrious bard, the lameat- 
ed Byron, is now associated with the highest 
flights of fancy and the noblest achievemeBts 
of intellect ; and, as his works are fbr all tinAes 
and all men, die world is well acquainted with 
their excellencies and their de^cts. (its en- 
emies, too, have been so busy with his fame, 
that they have left us nothing to say respect- 
ing his failings and his faults, either by way 
of censure or palliation ; and as he can possibly 
receive no further advantage from critical com- 
mendation, we have now nothing more to do 
but to particularise the incidents of his too 
brief career. 

George Gordon Byr6n, was bom in London^ 
on the'22d of January, 1788, and in his 10th 
year succeeded to the title of ByrOn, in con- 
sequence of the death of William, Lord By- 
ron. His father was a reprobate libertine, but 
his mother, who was nearly related to the du- 
cal house of Gordon, was a woman worthy of 
such a son. Being abandoned by her husband, 
who soon after died abroad, she retired to her 
native country, Scotland, and devoted herself 
exclusively to the care of her only son, who, 
in addition to a lameness, was of a very deli- 
cate constitution, • 

Byron was educated at Harrow, and finiiri^ 
his studies at Cambridge. In his nineteenth 
year he published a -volume of poenos, entitled 
" Hours of Idleness.'* This jueveniie prodne- 
tion called forth the bitter sarcasm of the EA- 
ingburgh Review ; but it is some humility to 
the vanity of criticism to know that this Sootdi 
Zoilas who so confidently assured the noble 
bard, that he would never be a poet ^ is now 
wedded to Lord Byron's fame," and mnst go 
down to posterity chained to the wheels of ^^ 
lordship's triumphal charrrot Hovrever greit 
may be the disgust which the perasal of ^ 
malignant diatribe of the Edinburgh reviewers 
cannot fail to excite in the mind of every im- 
dtd and honest man, it nrast be Temeiabered 
that it prddneed atiesnt onegoodeffBc^totfae 
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world ;~its venomous sting roused in Lord 
Byron the consciousness of his own strength, 
and gave to us the greatest poet of our age. 
He fell upon his insulting critics with dignified 
rage in bis English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers^ though itmnstbe confessed he too severely 
commented on some literary characters, who 
had given him no provocation. 

In 1809 he took his seat in the house of 
Peers, and voted in favour of the Catholic 
question, ^nd soon after resigned the follies of 
the town," for the purpose of seeing foreign 
countries. Accompanied by Mr. Hobhouse, 
he visited Portugal, from thence proceeded to 
Cadiz, where he embarked for the Mediterra- 
nean. While laying, in the Dardanelles he 
verified the story of Leander, by swimming 
accross the Hellespont. Having spent nearly 
.two years in Greece, he returned to England 
in 1811, and in 1812 published the two first 
cantos of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. His 
poetical reputation being established, he seems 
to have devoted himself for some time to lit- 
erature, and produced in rapid succession, the 
Giaour — the Bride of Abydos — the Corsair — 
Lara — and his Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte. 
On the second of January, 1815, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Milbank, the only daughter and 
heiress of Sir Ralph Milbank Noel. In about a 
year after, ** Ada Byron was born ; and April 
1816, appeared the far famed "Fare-thee- 
well,'* and a *' Sketch from Private Life." Pre- 
vious to this time he had published his Hebrew 
Melodies, the Seige of Corinth and Parisina. 

A separation between Lord and Ijady Byron 
having now taken place, his lordship quitted 
England, never more to return. Shortly after 
his arrival in Switzerland, he wrote a Monody 
on R. B. Sheridan, also the Prisoner of Chilon ; 
and at the same time was published the third 
canto of Childe Harold. In 1817 appeared 
Manfred, which was followed by the Lament 
of Tasso, and while Byron sojourned in Italy, 
he finished the fourth canto of Childe Harold, 
which was published in 1818. This was fol- 
lowed by Beppo and Mazeppa. 

In 1819 appeared the first two cantos of 
Don Juan ; and as if willing to show the univer- 
sality of his poAvers, he next produced several 
dramatic pieces. These are Marino Faliero, 
a teagedy ; Sardanapalus, a drama ; The Two 
Foscari, a drama ; and Cain, a mystery. 

The Laureate having in his Vision of Judg- 
ment, designated Lord Byron, and those of his 
stamp as the Satanic School," his Lordship 
took hie revenge by writing a Parody on the 
Yiskm of Judgment, which appeared in the 
lint mimbet of the Lihera), a work in which 
sobseqvently were pnUished Heaven and 
Eartli, and one or lwo translations of bis lord- 
ship. Thess wars ibUawed by ^ Age of > 



Bronze— the Island — and the Deformed Trans- 
formed. Lord Byron*8 residence in Italy hav- 
ing become irksome to him, he resolved, in 

1823, to visit Greece, for the purpose of assist- 
ing, both with his purse and persoi^, the strug- 
gling cause of Independence. On tlie third of 
August, he arrived in Cepbalonia, and, in some 
time after, proceeded to Missolonghi, which 
had just succeeded in repelling the Turks. 
Here he continued for some months, not en- 
tirely inactive, but the place being unhealthy, 
Lord Byron fell ill, and on Monday, April 19lh , 

1 824, he died, regretted by the friends of liber- 
ty, and the admirers of genius. His body was 
forthwith removed to England, and liis remains 
now lie in the sepulchre of his ancestors, at 
Newstead Abbey. 

Death creeps upon our most serious, as well 
as upon our most idle employments ; and it is 
a reflection solemn and gratifying, that the 
" King of Terrors" found Byron in no mo- 
ment of levity, but contributing his fortune, 
and hazarding his life, in behalf of a people, 
only endeared tp him, by their past glories, 
and as fellotv creatures suffering under the 
foke of an oppressor. To have fallen in a 
crusade for freedom and humanity, as in 
alden times, would have been an atonement 
for the blackest crimes, may it in the present be 
allowed to expiate greater follies than ever ex- 
agerated calumny has propagated against 
Byron I ' 

The death of Ijord Byton has reconciled all 
opinions. Envy is dead, and that spirit of criti- 
cism, which induced some persons to cavil at 
what they had neither hearts to feel, nor heads 
to understand, is at rest for ever. The bitter- 
terness of the grief, which Lord Byron's de- 
cease occasioned has also lost much of its force, 
and it is now regarded only as a loss deep and 
irreparable, but one which must be endured. 
In the meantime his fame has soared to the 
highest point, and, in all the range of English 
poetry, there is none who claims a more bril- 
liant place. In the memory of all who knew 
him, he will live while they exist; and when 
all who breathed the same air with him, shall 
have gone to join him in the world which he 
now inhabits, his works will hold the same 
station as they now occupy, in the minds of 
all men while English Literature shall continue. 
This shall be really to live, and in this fams 
is the real triumph o'er the gravie. 

He is not dead, Be doea but sleep- 
He bath awakened from the dream of life ; 
'Tis we, who, lost in stormy visional k^ep 
With phautoiQs an unprofitable strife, 
And in mad trance> strike with our spirit's knife ' 
InTuhierable nothings. We decay 
Uke corpses in a clttrnel ; iear andgi^f 
Convalse »s> and CQPSome qs day by ^y. 
And cold hopes 8W9rm> like worms^ witmn our living 
city. 
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For the Visiter 
RETROSPECTION. 

iCoHtinued*) 

•* My father bad no alternative, there was 
but one course left for him to pursue^ and 
that was to dispose of all his property, and ex- 
onerate himself from debt. This he was com 
pelled to do by the importunity of his credi- 
tors, who otherwise would have obtained pos 
session of it, and have had it sacrificed without 
regard, either to their own or their debtor's 
true interest. Even after it had all been sold, 
the proceeds were found inadequate to liquidate 
all claims against it; there still remained some 
thousands to be paid. My mother would not 
listen for a moment, to a proposition made by 
ray father of a compromise with his creditors. 
She urged him to settle with them to the ut- 
termost farthing of their claims, and insisted 
that her estate should be disposed of, to en- 
able him so to act. Nothing could be more 
torturing to my father, than to consent to des- 
poil his wife of her property. The thought 
that his folly and madness had brought him 
to this humiliating position, was agony to him. 
Imagination can scarcely realize the anguish 
a sensitive and honorable mind, must experi- 
ence under such circumstances, when he who 
should afibrd assistance and support to a 
being naturally dependant upon hitn, wanton- 
ly divests himself of the means in his pos- 
session, and becomes reduced to the abject ne- 
cessity of relying for aid, upon one whom it 
is his most imperative duty to succor and pro- 
tect. 

" For a period of some months after this 
event, my father absented himself from the 
gaming table; he had declared that he would 
never again either win or lose a dollar | and 
as the surest means to adhere to his resolu- 
tion, he abstained from visiting any place 
where he might meet with temptation. Pro- 
bably he might have gained sufficient strength 
of purpose to have entirely mastered and sup- 
pressed his pertiicious and powerful passion, 
but that he cherished nearest his heart d serpent 
who seemed intent only on his ruin. His at- 
tachment to Emerick had not become extinct 
with the discovery of the fatal consequences he 
bad caused! he even seemed to cherish for 
him warmer feelings than before ; he sought 
in his society a refuge from care, anxiety and 
self reproach. Emerick, who well knew the 
disposition of his victim, took especial ctLre 
to act in such a manner as would humour him, 
and at the same time further his own purposes. 

" He did not immediately urge him to treat 
the resolution ho had takj^n as light and fool- 
ish; that would in all probability have discover- 



ed his motives, bu the commended him for re- 
solving as he had done, overwhelming him 
with his hypocritical sympathy and regret for 
his losses, nevertheless he was careful to en- 
courage the gambler's hope of a change of 
luck. He would feelingly dwell upon his ill 
fortune, and then suddenly express the confi- 
dence he pretended to feel that all would be 
again recovered, that one trial more would 
restore that which had been so unfortunately 
lost. Thus the slumbering passion was never 
suffered to become extinguished, but was 
gradually inflamed until its power had become 
uncontrollable. 

«* Emerick succeeded at length in again lur- 
ing my father into his former habits ; he again 
led him to the gaming table, where he con- 
summated the ruin he had before commenced. 

** My poor father though culpable, was cer- 
tainly to be pitied ; he was a victim; he had 
been singled out by one whose snares few 
could escape, he had been betrayed by the 
object of his early friendship and confidence, 
and the efforts to keep himself uncontaminat- 
ed by vice, though unsuccessful, were not 
wanting, nor were they few. His misfortune 
was, that he did not possess a strength of 
mind adequate to all circunistances. He de- 
tested and condemned the course he was led 
to pursue, but he was so fascinated that he 
could not relinquish it. The state of his mind 
cannot better be described than by those lines 
of the Classic poet, rendered by the transla- 
tor thus-^ 
' I see the right and I approve it too, 
Condemn the wrong and yet the wrong pursue.* 
It is hardly necessary to inform you that the 
consequence of his becoming again addicted 
to his former habits, was ruin to himself and 
family. He had given himself entirely up to 
the influence of this fatal passion, and bad 
banished from him reason, reflection and pru- 
dence. To exclude the anguish of mind that 
he experienced, he merged deeper and deeper 
in the vice of gaming I nothing but the hor- 
rible excitment of play could interpose be- 
tween his thoughts and the countenances of 
his much loved, tender and devoted wife, and 
his comparatively helpless children ; the for- 
mer so wronged, so injured, and yet so kind, so 
affectionate, and so UDComplainipg; to banish 
them from his thoughts he made himself 
almost a maniac. 

• ^» Emerick who knew his circumstances and 
his resources as well, even better, than he did 
himself, continued his intimacy as loog* as 
there was a dollar that he might appropriate 
to himself, but as soon as his. resources were 
exhausted, so soon he neglected and shunned 
him, whom he used to call his friend. It 
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has alvtrays seemed to me that this man was 
actuated hy other motives, than merely those 
of avarice. I cannot induce myself to believe 
that he could have concerted and pursued 
with such pertinacity, the plan that secured 
the destruction of the peace and prosperity 
of a happy family, without having a more 
powerful stimulant than a desire to transfer 
to himself a few paltry dollars. Whatever 
his motives might have been, he efFected his 
purpose ; btit he has already received a por- 
tion of the punishment that his iniquities de- 
manded. He continued in the same course, 
and becoming bolder probably by success, he 
attempted to increase his gains in another 
way; he committed some heavy forgeries, 
which for some time were not discovered, 
but they were ultimately traced to him. He 
was tried and convicted, and sentenced to 



more apparent, her affection for us seemed to 
grow more and more intense. Either Matil<- 
da or myself was continually with her, and 
frequently she would clasp us to her breast, 
and burst into -tears. 

" Her health soon followed her lost happi- 
ness, she became wetik, pale, and emaciated, 
and though at that time we had not the most 
distant thought of it, yet now I am Brmly im- 
pressed with the beleif, that she was then in 
a consumption. 

" These things were noticed by my sister 
and m^'self. Though we were not allowed«lo 
know the cause, we readily perceived the 
consequences. Many a time when I was on 
my annual visit home, would she and I con^ 
suit together, but we could only come to the 
evident conclusion that our parents were af- 
flicted, for what cause, we were at a loss to 



imprisonment at hard labour, for a number of divine. I could but express my sorrow and 



years. He attempted to destroy himself, but 
was pi^evented. He is still a tenant of the 
'penitentiary. 

"Our fkmily having been reduced from 
wealth to poverty, I was compelled of course 
to leave college, and that before my studies 
were completed. I had anticipated remain 
ing there for several years longer. While at 
the university I knew nothing of what was 
passing at home, that is in reference to my 
father ; it was only at n^ annual visits, th^tt 
I could ascertain that things were not as they 
should be, though I was kept perfectly ignor- 
ant of the real nature of what was transpiring. 
I could see that my father's habits were 
changed, that his disposition was altered 
At times he would shun all society, even his 
fan^ily, he would remain for hours, even days 
without speaking more than a monosyllable, 
and never th^at except when he was addressed 
by any one. At other tinies when he was not 
sa reserved, there was a wildness and inco- 
herence in speech and manner, that was quite 
unnatural, But he was never otherwise than 
kind and affectionate; whatever anguish of 
spirit he endured, he would always strive to 
endure it alone ^ his family never received 
from him any treatment, personally, but such 
as was most tender. 

** My poor mother probably suffered even 
more than he did ; had it been only the loss 
of wealth, sbd^would have been pained com 
paratively but little, but his madness in pursu 
ing that fatal object, arxd the almost inconceiva- 
ble change that it wrought in him, was to her 
aiQrony such as the mind rarely experiences 
She too wks changed, she became sad and 
melancholy; and never even smiled. She 
had always been affectionately tender towards 
her children, and as the cause for grief became 



sympathy, and she could relieve her feelings 
only by tears. 

"On my return after my final departure 
from college, things were as I have stated— 
my lather was literally reduced to poverty. 
He had been compelled to relinquish his 
splendid mansion, and to take a small house 
at a low rent. Under those circumstances 
he had no means of obtaining a subsistence 
for his family, but by his own exertions. 
His education was such, that he found it no 
diflicult matter to procure employment in a 
very respectable way ; he engaged himself as 
an editor, in conducting one of the leading 
papers of this city, and his success was such, 
that he might naturally have looked forward 
to the time when he should ^have earned a 
competence. But alas, the bane of his exist- 
ence had gained too powerful an influence 
over him, he was unable to conquer his pas- 
sion for play. 

**Even reduced as he was be might have 
lived happy. Though his residence was hum- 
ble yet be was surrounded by neatness and 
what might have been comfort. He had a wife 
who could adapt herself to all circumstances 
in life, and who would have been happy in be* 
holding him possessed of contentment and 
happiness y but this was not permitted. 

"The restraint he kept over himself for a 
brief period, served only to stimulate him the 
more; like a flame pent up, that bursts out 
suddenly with two fold vigor. After a little 
while he again abandoned himself to the in- 
fluence of his infatuation. Now, his family 
felt his losses more immediately thanu they 
had ever done before, for on what he earned, 
were they dependant for bodily sustepance ; 
if 4ie wasted that, thdy were deprived of the 
essentials of existence. 
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^^He generally reserved sufficient of hig 
income to support his family, but there were 
times when be neglected to do this, and they 
were without food ; instances like thi» became 
more and more frequent every month* I had 
striven hard to prevent the recurrence of them 
but was unable entirely to do so. I was not 
suited to mercantile business, and therefore 
1 did not seek employment in that way, but 
I could wpite, and to obtain a subsistence for 
myself and those who were in a measure de- 
pendant upon my exertions, i engaged to 
write for several magaeines, gazettes and so 
forth. Though I worked hard at this, I could 
at first earn but a mere pittanee ; more cer- 
tainly, than was sufficient to answer my own 
wants, yet not enough to maintain also my 
dear mother and sister ; yet that, with what 
we received from my father, was generally 
adequate to their support. 

Thus we continued to live for some time ; 
my father was seldom home, and when he 
was at home he M'as so reserved that we were 
deprived of almost all communication with 
him. He was scarcely a shadow of what he 
had been, worn oat by mental excitement 
be looked more like a being of another world 
than an inhabitant of this. My mother, she 
was as she had ever been, mild and uncom- 
plaining, but it was very evident that she was 
fast wasting away, the hue of disease had 
already impressed itself on her countenance, 
and her appearance indicated that she had 
not long to live. She was fully conscious of 
her situation, and looked to the future with 
hopes that have already been realized. Her 
only regrets were, for those who were so dear 
to her, and concerning whom she was so 
affectionately solicitous* She strove hard to 
induce my father to overcome the vice that 
had beeii so ruinous to him, and to all of us< 
To us she gave her advice and expressed her 
wishes in regard to our future conduct. 

** One evening after my father ha^ returned 
Jiome from pLay, she seemed better than she 
liad been for some time, and desired to sit up ; 
^e all conversed together until a late hour. 
That evening she appeared more animated 
than she usually was, and my father too re- 
laxed more than was his custom- It was so 
much like olden times, that it spread a gleam 
of happiness amongst us. The next morning, 
however, my dear mother was worse than 
ever. She summoned us to her bed side, 
where my father had passed the night in 
watching over her. She said that she felt 
that she was dying and wished to give us her 
parung benediction ; then turning to my father 
sbe earoertly besought him never again to 
^nter a house of play, to promise her not 



be tempted to game again. I never saw my 
father so wrought upon as be was at that mo- 
ment, be appeared nearly 8uffi)cated with ex- 
citement I he promised as she had requested. 
She could scarcely speak, she looked her 
gratitude, and uttering a faint ^ God bless you', 
she sunk into his arms and expired. For 
some time be qould not believe that she was 
no more, but when he realised the fatal truth, 
he was almost mad ; be cursed himself as the 
cause of her death, and solemnly swore over 
her remains to keep the promise he had made 
to her. 

''Gradually he became more calm wd 
composed, but her death vvas a shock from 
which he never recovered. He did not long 
survive it; three months afterwards he fof 
lowed her to the grave. His disease . was a 
broken hearL He had been the means of 
inflicting torture on himself for years; he 
could not have endured it much longer when 
bis wife died, and her death burst assuoder 
the last tie that bound him to existence. 1 
trust and believe that he died a true christian. 

^< Since his death, which occured about Eve 
years since, my sister and myself have always 
lived together as you see us now. From infan- 
cy my health was always delicate, but within 
the last eighteen months it has become evi- 
dent that my constitutional feebleness has 
made me a prey to the same disease that ter- 
minated the existence of my ever dear Riother. 
During all my illness there has been but one 
remedy that iffordei me relief, and that is the 
society of my sweet sister here y her tender- 
ness and care have been the means of naaking 
even sickness pleasant. I cannot express to 
you all I owe to her kindness and affection.'* 
''Now my deai Charles," said Matilda in- 
tempting him, I^vill not suffer you to speak 
in that manner ; I must not permit a brother's 
partiality to attrihute to me what is not my 
due. 1 see, too, that you are really fa- 
tigued, therefore, let me relate the littlo of 
our' history that remains to be told.. I shall 
do it in a few words, and as it has reference 
only to yourself, I know that you would omt 
to meation it." 

I requested that she would relate it* *^ It 
consists only of a brief detail of his occtipa- 
tion, and the manner he has pursued h," she 
answered. "Charles has mentioned that be 
employed himself io writing for differeai |»- 
per s ; by this means he has been enabled to 
earn an income sufficient to answer ail oar 
wants. As an anonymous writer, he has ob- 
tained some celebrity* but alas it hm hemm st 
the ruin of his health. He has enga^cdl bm- 
self day and night withaut cessation at hm 
tojdssk: from the e«rUest dawo uiM hm 
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kmg vanished before morning, he has frequent- 
ly been engaged in preparing his articles 
for the press* This constant exertion of 
the mind has exhausted his physical strength, 
and has been the cause of continued illness 
to him. But still he continues his exertions, 
and no persuasions of mine have been able 
to prevail upon him to relinquish them for a 
time." 

Nay my dear Matilda yov mistake the 
cause of my illness. I am not at' all affected 
in health by writing. But I will not contend 
that point with you at the present time ; when 
jou nave nothing better to attend to I will 
try to convince you that you are wrongv and 
that I am right ; at present the discission 
would not be very edifying to our friend Mar 
don, whose patiertce no doubt I have already 
exhausted. But Alfred I have finished my 
narrative, and will, therefore tax your atten- 
tion no longer. However, it may be want- 
\ng in interest, it contains a moral which is 
too 'obvious in itself to require that I should 
advert to it." 

To he Continued, 



For the Visiter. 
LEAVES mM m OlOEN TIME- 

BT JAMES EEES» 

LEAF THE SECOND.— JtfifR»m in Farvo, 

CURIO SITUS AVD SCRAPS OV LITERATtBE. 

Socrates, in the Phedron, makes a great 
difference between virtue and habit, in regard 
to the allotments hereafter. He says, that a 
person who behaves well from a moral prin- 
ciple, shall be entitled to an infinitely higher 
reward than one who fills up the same mea- 
sure of duty merely from use or exercise. 

Mr. Sainctyon, in his life of Tamerline, 
says, that in die province of Chourassam, in 
Persia, the people are born with such* musical 
voices, that the cry and moan of children in 
the cradle is perfectly melodious. It was from 
him, perhaps, that an old Hibernian tourist 
'took the hint, when he tells us that in Con- 
naught the very dogs bark with an enchanting 
brogue. 



A London Magazine of 1799 mentions the 
ibllowing : The late Lord Oxford told that a 
4>er8on, who in the absence of a nobleman, had 
i tiie care of his hotise, took to his brother, then 
i-in town, a letter directing her to prepare for 
jldie reception of her lord, and to immediately 
l^t the p^ate from his banker^s. The brother 
Said he knew the hand, and die plate was ac- 
mwtiiofj^j taken home. But the woman, ^ 



prehen«ive fpr its safety, obtained from her 
butcher a dog, which was locked in the room 
with the pate; on going in the morning to 
examine which, the woman found, with his 
wir^dpipe torn out, her master's brother." 

Lord Cornwall is, who was in America 
during the revolutionary war, was lineally de* 
scended from John Comwalleys, Esq. of 
Broom, imthe county of SufiTolk, who lived in 
the reign of Henry VII. and whose will con- 
tains, among others, the following remarkable 
items 

I bequeth to a preest to syng and pray for 
my soul, my fader's soule, my moder's soule, 
and all my freend's soules, and all christens' 
soules, for three years, twenty-three marcs 
sterling; to the Abbott of Bury, my ambuliing 
nagge ; and to myn hey re my mass booke arid 
gilt goblet, which was my fader's." 

One thing is clear," says an ancient Irish 
print, that all things are very cloudy at pre- 
sent." — 

A London Magazine, published nearly fifty 
years ago, contains remarks upon the subject 
of criticism in relation to Theatricals, which 
would save some trouble to any one wishing to 
give a picture of it in our more enlightened 
times, aiid independent country. The state 
of tlie drama requires a standard of criticism ' 
to be raised in our city, for the purpose of 
checking abuses both as regards the actor and 
the author; the former, I of course allude to 
the genuine class, always court criticism, and 
complain if their merits or demerits are passed 
over in silence. The annexed extract is par- 
ticularly applicable to the present period, and 
is correctly calculated for the meridian of our 
city. 

" The paltry consideration of free tickets 
and advertisements of plays, with the smiles, 
the suppers, and the well timed douceurs of 
managers and stage heroines, have long ren- < 
dered our public prints the suspicious vehicles 
of praise undeserved and misplaced panegyric. 
After returning from the theatre disgusted 
with a bad play, and execrable acting, have 
we not repeatedly seen, in the modern com- 
panions of our breakfast, the nonsense and 
rant of a preceding night, metamorphosed 
into dramatic excellence and first rate perfor- 
mance ?" 



In Sir Walter Raleigh's preface to his histo- 
ry of the world, he gives the following as the 
exclamation of the deranged regecideRavaillac, 
while perpetrating the assassination of Henry 
the I V of France. 



Thus the smallest things 



Can stop the breath of kings. 
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In the year 1539, the wages of husbandmen 
abd laborers were 8d. a day each. In the 
reign oi Henry VIII, the wages of a falconer 
were generally a groftt a day, with Id. per 
day, for the food of the hawk under his oare. 
A huntsman received 35«., 6d» a quarter, 
' with 4d. a day for board wages. Most all 
trades and occupations were paid in the same 
ratio. 

Biride's cakes were first introduced by the 
Rc ns at the nuptial feasts. The moment 
the marriage ceremony was solemnized, a cake 
of wheat and barley was broken in the name of 
Juno, over the bride*s head, and then cut in 
piepes, and handed by her to all the guests. — 



the firm alliance that should subsist between 
man and wife. 

Saluting the ladies by their relations, was 
introduced by the ancient Romans, not of res- 
pect for them, but to find, by their breath, 
whether thejr bad been drinking wine ; a crime 
which disgraced any lady found guilty of it, 
and exduded her from all fashionable circles. 

' Drinking hidths. — The custom of drinking 
healths was borrowed from tlie Greeks by the 
Romans. Ovid, the sweet bard of love, re- 
lates, that the Roman gallants, when toasting 
their mistresses at their convivial parties, used 
to drink a glass of wine for every letter in their 
names. The ceremony of drinking healths in 
England, was introduced in 460. 

Men like books, have at each end a blank leaf— J 
Childhood and old age. 

Kisses. — Kisses admit of a greater variety of 
character than perhaps even our fair readers 
are aware. Eight deversities are mentioned 
in scripture, viz : the kisses of Salutation, Sam, 
XX.41. Valediction, Ruth i. 9. Reconciliation, 
2 Sam. xiv. 33. Subjection, Psalm, ii, 12. 
Approbation, Prov. ii. 12. Adoration, Luke 
vii, 31. Treacherous, Matt. xxvi. 49.— Affec- 
tion, Gen. xxix. 13. 

Woman is 
In infancy a tender flower, 
Cuhivate her-; • 
A floating ^ark in girlhood's hour, 

Softly freight her. 
A fruitful vine when grown a lass, 

Prune and please her ; 
Old, 8.he is a heavy charge, alas ! 
Support and ease her. 

Vanity is the passion of a little mind and a 
cold heart. 



The old Jest about a pretty servant girl being 
to be " let alone," is borrowed from Francis 
Quarles, who in 1592, wrote the following in 
" The World,"— 

This house is to be let for life or yeara^ 

Her rent is sorrow, and her income tears ; . 

Cupid 'thas stood bng void ; her bills made known 

She must be dearly let, or let dUme^^ 

YtQOi Mr. Evelyn's diary^ dated March 13, 
ie61. 

This afternoon, prince Rupert shewed me, 
with his own hand, the new way of graving, 
called mezzotinia^ which afterwards I publish- 
ed in my " History of Chalchography,'' this 
set so many artists on work that they soon 



This was called the confarreation, in token of! arrived to^that perfecUon that it is since come 



(to) emulating Uie tenderest of miniatures." 

Bad reading is thus epigramatised by Ma^ 
tial.— 

The verses9 friend, which thou hast read are mine ; 
But as thou read'st them, they may pass for thine. 

» 

Hanging of Oliver Cromwell and his as- 
sociates after death. 

From an ancient work, entitled ** Mr. Kil- 
legrew, his common place book," we copy the 
following curious notes : — 

"Jan: 30th, 1661. Pass'd by Tyeburn. 
Espy'd three singular objects depending from 
the old gibbett-tree. They hang'd even as 
malefactores use, and yet (being utterly voyd 
of motioun,) seem'd more like unto three bun- 
dells, or three men of straw. There was a 
very mighty croud of 'prentices and others hoot- 
ing and hallooing with horrible and diaboUque 
yells, even as if they would have rended the 
welkyn asunder with their cryes. I came up 
(being moved with curiousness) to behold what 
might be the cause of all this joy and acclama- 
tioun, and to know what comely pageant-spec- 
tacle was now presented unto men's eyes. 
When I approach'd within* a visuall distance, 
I begann to perceive that three humane beings 
hang'd, (although lyfeless and all wrapp*d np 
in very unusuall apparell,) at which I marveD'd 
much. Thereafter, it came across me, that 
the people (having repented of returning onto 
their Steuart vomitt) had hang'd up Charles 
with his idolatrous women and (that French 
bitch-fox) the queen mother, as a terror unto 
all hankers *after Egyptian oniouns ; where- 
upon I came nearer unto the spott , being mind- 
ed to have a closer view of all that was there 
to be seen. But I was ivrong, for there was 
a programme affixed untb each, whereoa I 
could read inscrybed the names of the late Mr. 
H. Cromwell, Mr. John Bradshaw, and Mr. 
Iretoun, whose miserable and festering carc»- 
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es some of the court parasytes (warring with 
the dead and mocking of God) had exhumed 
and hangM up all swarming with m^ggotes, 
crawling of great graulworm8, and. hortible 
with putrefaction. As the, wynd moved the 
inanimate corpses, and made them to flicker to 
• and fro, it was a sad and fearfull spectacle, 
(for they veryly seemed as quick men); where- 
upon the rabble showed yet the more, and 
cry 'd out that Sathan was to be seen perched 
on the gallows' top with a glowing pitchfork 
in one hand, and the late Mr. Pirn in a tether 
in the other. But of this curious syght (ah 
though I look'd earnestly) could I see nothing, 
•* Mr. Oliver [Cromwell] wore a gteea cere- 
cloth, very neatly C/Oncinaied and f<)lded, and 
had a singular sardonique smyle.on his visage. 
The two Others had piayn flartdell wynding- 
sheets, much stayn'd with some filthy fluidity, 
(Mr. Iretoun very'black and without Jiis nose,) 
all dropping dawn upon the heads of the mul- 
titude. At Jast a wynd arose, and swell'd and 
bluster'd and spreadd a perfume, so/newhat 
stronger (though not sweeter) than that of Da- 
mascan roses, infecting the ayr, and causing 



in his wmding sheet, ye fingers of his right 
hand and his nose perishet, having wett ye 
sheet through, ye rest very perfect insonnich 
that I knew his face when ye hangman, aft^r 
cutting his head oflf, held it up, of his toes I 
, had 5 or 6 in my hand wch ye prentice had 
cut pff ; their bodies, were throwne into a hole 
underr ye gallo'ws in their seare-cloths and 
sheets. Cromwell had 8 cuts, Ireton 4, being 
seare-clothd, and their heitds were satt up on 
the south end of Westminr hall. 



The gQO<j( old times. Linen was SQ||^iii 
the 15th, century that the queen of Charles 
VII. of France, could only boast of a couple of 
chemises of that rare coiTimo<lity. In Wales 
it seems to have been still rarer, and the very 
name to have assumed as an honorary distinc* 
tion by its fortunate possession. Gwenllian, 
an appellation common among the Welch la- 
dies, is literally '* white linen." 

Ancient Perfumery, So perfect were the 
Egyptians in the manufacture of perfume^* 
that some of their ancient ointment, preserved 



the people to sneeze and coff. Thii? I could in an alabaster vase in the museum at Alnwick 
not much longer abyde, so I d^arted,. full of still retains a very powerful odour, thourii it 
grief and lamenlaUon, and fearful of personall must be between 3000, ^nd3000 years old! 
injury, by no means ungrounded, (but not un- . 
till 1 had secured one of Mr. Oliver's [Crom- 
weH'fl] toes, which the 'prentices were cutting 
ofif) and calling to mind a classique and poeti' 
call epitaph, written onne one Rosamund, (ting 
Henry the second his concubyne:— r 



* Hie jacet in lumba fosa mundi ; non rosa munda, 
Kon redolet) sed olei> quae redolere solet.' 



JACOB.' 

From the French. 



Evdry one knows that the Jews, during 
the most brilliant ages, and among the most 
civilized nations, have been a persecuted race. 
" f Be it spoken — from among thpse who! In <^wn happy country, we have long been 
hooted the lewdest, and signalysed themselves] more tolerant and just, but in other countries, 
the most by their ill-judged mocking of these | even in these latter day^; the Jews have been 
three miserable dead things, many I noted the victims of tyranny whenever a despotic 



(and could specify) who had received vast fa- 
vours from the late Mr. Oliver [Cromwell] 
and the two others, and not a few who impor- 
tunately would have had him Emperor of thq 
English, and adored him as a Divus on earth. 
Some of the foremost, I have been given to 
understand, caught fcavers of the stench, of 
which sundry dyed ; and no wonder.'' 

Extract from a curious MS. Journal kept 
at the time, (from 1645 to 1664) by a Spanish 
merchant. — 

'* 30," Being yt day 12 years from ye death 
of ye King, ye odiotis carcases of 0. Crom- 
well, Major General Ireton, and Bradshaw, 
were drawne in sledges to Tyburne where 
they himg by ye Neckes from ye morning till 
4 in ye afternoone. Cromwell in greene 
seare-cloths very fresh embalmed ; Ireton hav- 
ing beene buried long, hung like a dried rati 



ruler has found, or fancied a pretext for dispoil* 
ing them. % 

ReiFben Saul was a rich merchant of Tunis, 
and had begun to think of retiring from com- 
merce when the Bey# borrowed, or rather com- ' 
pelled him to lend, nearly the whole of his 
fortune. The Bey had taken the field against 
some tribes of Arabs, and carried on the war 
with the. gold of his victim. Thus robbery, 
under the form of a loan, brought mourning t6 
the home of the Jew, and he determined to 
seek a more hospitable country j he embarked, 
with his family, for Morocco, but the pitiless 
ocean threw him on the shore of Mers-el-Kebir. 
Seeing in this, the hand of Divine Providence, 
he directed his steps to Oran, where a lieuten- 
ant of the Bey was governor. The family of 
the Jew consisted of his wife — a still handsome 
woman, though sorrow and fatigue had added 
in appearance to her years. Her eyes still 



jet corrupted about ye fundamtt ; Bradshaw shone through their long lashes, and when fijc- 

3 
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cd on Jacob, her only son, there was a tweets 
nesa in their expression that found its way to 
the heart. This only son, and an old serving- 
woman completed the family. Jacob was not 
yet twenty. His countenance bore the seal of 
his race, but it was eminently handsome ; his 
limbs were finely modelled, and he was active 
and supple as the wild deer of the forest : from 
the general thoughtfulness of his manner it 
might have been supposed that, like his peo- 
ple, his mind was occupied with the method 
of procuring riches ; but far different thoughts 
animated the soul of the youthful Jacob. 

The party arrived at Gran, fatigued with 
their two hours of travel from the sea-shore, 
and stopped at the dwelling of an old friend of 
Reuben's, who received the travellers ^ith a 
fraternal welcome. The house of Ben Asher 
was fashioned like tliose of the Turks and 
IVfoors; it surrounded a small square court, 
and was surmounted by a terrace ; ^e cham- 
bers, long and narrow, opened on the ground 
floor into this cotirt, while those of the .upper 
story communicated with a gallery, encnrcling 
the interior of the building. 

When the Tunisian Jews had been refresh- 
ed by rest and food, the females ascended to 
the terrace, and the children played about the 
entrance, wiiile the Jew of Oran and his guest 
conferred together in the principal chamber. 
Jacob, pensive and alone, rested against the 
trunk of a fig-tree in the court. 

" Saul," said the host, '* you must have 
made a large fortune in youlr commerce with 
Genoa and Malta ?" 

" Alas !" sighed the Tunisian, I had amass- 
ed much wealth, but the brigand robbed n^e of 
all !" 

" All— did you say all ?" asked Ben Asher, 
half incredulous, and- tapping the belt of his 
friend, he continued, " Is there nothing left ?" 

Reuben hastily raised his head, and in a 
whisper, answered, "Only a remnant; a very 
small trifle, but with that, old and broken dc^wn 
as I am, I still hope to do something." 

•* But your son is old enough to engage in 
business, if you assist him with your advice. 
And, no doubt, he is a good ymitb, wise and 
prudent ; he will relieve you from the fatigues 
of the world." 

Saul sighed heavily at these words of his 
host, " Ah ! my friend, my quitting Tunis has 
been hastened by a fear that something dread- 
ful might happen to my son. I may not con- 
ceal from you that he has fallen away from the 
religion of his forefathers ; from the love of the 
one God and the profession of the one true 
faith, which, in his early years was so carefully 
instilled into him. And he has disdained to 
enter into my worldly affairs ; even when my 
«ye« have become dim, and my hand feeble 



from application, my son has no^ offered hi^ 
father assistance. True, he has not refused,, 
when I have required it of him, but with such 
evident repugnance, that 1 have abandoned the 
idea of making him a merchant." 

" God of Abraham," exclaimed the host, 
" and the boy adds idleness to apostacy !" 

** No, not so ; for his eye brightens at the 
sight of an Arab chief, 'or a Turkish officer ; I 
have even surprised him mounted on a fiery 
horse, and have been told, though I dare not 
believe it, that he is expert in the use of fire- 
arms, and has been present at the chace of a 
wildjjoar. Assuredly he prefers the Atab or 
Turkish language, to our own sacred tongue. 

Another exclamation of anger burst from Ben 
Asher. 

** But this is not all, my friend ; it is an un- 
holy love which has raised the wrath of GodU 
and brought down misfortune on our house : 
Jacob loves a christian !" 

*♦ Oh, father Abraham, can this b^ possible?" 
cried the indignant Israelite. 

" Yes, it is too true ; a Spanish woman of 
Gibraltar has beguiled him. Her father is the 
captain of a vessel; he had his residence in 
our town. The passion of Jacob was too ar- 
dent for me to hope that I coukl conquer it by 
opposition, and I trusted to the fickleness of 
youth; but I was wrong: time only strength- 
ened his love for this woman, and his desire to 
be in the company of men. So when the Bey 
of Tunis robbed me of my wealth, I suflfered 
Jacob to believe in my total ruin, and told him 
my determination to seek another country. 
W hen I asked if he would abandon his parents, 
he pre?9ed my hand and wept. He has ac- 
companied us, but he will die." 

** No, Reuben, no ; he will not die : a dis- 
tance of three hundred leagues will do much. 
We must pray for him, and omit no earthly 
endeavour to save your son." 

■*■ * * * * * »^ 

, Great events had succeeded to the arrival of 
Reuben and his family in Oran. The French 
— masters of Algiers — had not delayed to pos- 
sess themselves of the principal town in a 
province coveted by the Spaniards. They 
were established in Oran. Jacob, submitting 
to the wishes of his friends, *had opened a 
small shop, in which he sold muslins and cloths 
to the Moors and the Arabs ; and, so unlike 
was he in his dealings to the generality of his 
race, that he secured the favour of his custo- 
mers. He was, strictly conscientious, and 
sought for no profit beyond the means, of sub- 
sistence. When he closed his shop at the ac- 
customed hour, he repaired to the sea-shofe, 
and spent his leisure in gazing at the points of 
Cape Ferrar, and watching the vessels as they 
sailed on the bosom of the ocean. On the Sab- 
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bath, after he had performed his reli^ous du- 
ties, be placed himself beside hi» mother, and 
confided to her maternal ear the sorrows of 
kis heart. He returned one day from his usu- 
al walk, excited and trembling, though with 
nt real cause for s ucb agitation. A small bark, 
beiring Spanish colours, had doubled the Cape, 
buihe could learn nothing on the following 
moi\ing, except that a vessel had arrived from 
TunV without either merchandize or passen- 
gers.' Some days passed away, and the emo- 
tions C Jacob had subsided, when one evening, 
as he Vas about to close his shop, a femsle 
entered^nd asked to look at some handker- 
chiefs. \t was the voice of Antonia. He 
raised hi, eyes and met hers flashing with 
sm^prise a^l disdain. 

" Anton^ !" ho cried, as he stretched forth 
his hand tojiis mistress, but the deprecating 
tone of his i^oice failed to arrest the Spanish 
maiden, whoAurned hastily away, and uttering 
the word "jjw," contemptuously left the 
shop. Next avy it was closed. 

A few days \fter this, Reuben Saul sought 
his brother of Otui. 

*• The demon vho has breathed impurity 
into the soul of ny son has returned," said 
he. • 

" What mean yoUi Reuben ?" 

" The Spanish woman — the Christian— and 
my son will no longer occupy himself in trade, 
but has returned to his accursed habits. He 
carries arms and gallops on the plain. This 
woman will not love him but on these condi- 
tions, and for her he sacrifices all, and desires 
to marry hef." 

*' Marry her ; — marry a Christian," exclaim- 
ed the other Israelite, ** and forsake the God 
of his fathers." 

Reuben, with many a lamentation, declared 
he should go mad, but his friend endeavoured 
to calm him, and proposed consulting the 
Rabbi. 

*' I have done so already," said the despair- 
ing father, ** and he declared that such an of- 
fence will be visited severely. , He has com- 
manded me to oppose, but has suggested no 
means whereby I shall overcome this great 
evil. I tell you I shall lose my senses." 

The host drew his friend into a private cham-' 
ber, where they remained for some time in 
conversation, and Reuben afteirwards* departed 
to his home, having saluted the forehead of his 
friend. 

^ iiit * m * ^ 

In following the ravine that separates the old 
town from the new, there soon appears a sipall 
white house, partly embosomed in fig and 
orange trees. The water of the ravine flows 
musically over its pebbly bed, and at even the 
iurde-doves descend to refresh them in the 



stream. It was at the ninth hour of the night 
when the mistress of that house was seated 
beneath one of those trees; a young maut 
leaning on a musket, stood beside her. 

" Your father is obstinate^ Jacob ; he will 
never consent to our union ; and by changing 
your religion you will draw Mpm you the per- 
secuting hatred of your people." 

** I confess, that I may expect the haU^ed of 
my brethren, but I do not fear it ; I am resolv- 
ed to di$tinguish myself in the sight of men. 
Fain would I persuade my people to rouse 
from their apathy, and turn their thoughts to 
other things, beside the love of gam. But it 
is vain. Yet I will throw off . the yoke, and 
rise abpv& the odium attached to my race. I 
will seek honour among the Europeans. They 
will not despise me ; they will understand my 
feelings, and will not curse me as do my own 
brethren!" 

" If you will do this, Jacob, I will give you 
my love, and swear to be your wife." 

" Thanks, dearest Antonia, and I swear that 
no human force shall alter my resolves." 

At this instant there came a flash and the 
report of a gun. Antonia shrieked and fell, 
bathed in blood, at the fe^t of her lover. He 
raised his piece in the direction of the sound 
— another report echoed through the raving, ' 
and a feeble voice exclaimed, *' Oh, Jacob ! oh, 
my son !" 

A party of soldiers from the nearest post 
were soon at the spot, and found the young 
man kneeling between the lifeless bodies of 
his father and his mistress. He was conduct- 
ed to Alters, and condemeed to death as a 
parricide and homicide. He attempted no de- 
! fence, but allowed it to be supposed that he 
had murdered the lady for refusing him her 
jlovo, and his father for opposing his change of 
religion. His crime was looked upon with 
horror, and it was judged proper that he should 
suffer on the spot where he had been guilty of 
such atrocity. The vessel that reconducted 
,him to Oran, likewise conveyed the execution- 
er, and the preparations for his execution were 
made, without delay. Almost all the inhabi- 
tants of the town assembled to witness the 
punishment of so great a criminal. On his 
way to the scaffold, he met his mother, and 
stopped to embrace her. He smiled, but it 
was the smile of a martyr. 

His sentence was to have one hand ampu- 
tated, and his head severed from his body by 
three strokes of a yataghan, so that his suffer- 
ings might be prolonged. His hand fell with- 
out his uttering a cry, and before he knelt for 
the executioner to complete the sentence, he 
turned to the crowd, and said, in a firm tone, 
" People of Israel, pray for my father ! My 
Christian brethren, pray for Antonia !" The 
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«eecmd stroke of the headsman put an end to 
the sufferihgR of the yonthfal Jacob. , His bo- 
dy, notwkhsiftnding his desertion of his failli, 
was purchased by the Jews of llie town, and 
hiterred in their cemetery, beside a newly- 
made grave. And here^ each day, the bereav- 
ed wife and mother comes to pour forth her 
sorrows at the tombs of those whom living she 

had held so dear. 

y « * m * ♦ * ' 

An old Jew of Oran, on his death^bed made 
it known that Jacob had suflfered unjustly. 
Reuben had been the rturdei^r of Antonia, 
and he fell by the hand of Jacob, who had fir- 
ed off his piece before he knew who had sa- 
crificed his newly-betrothed. But, unwilling 
that the memory of his fether should be tar- 
nished, the son submitted to be thought guilty 
of tfie double crime, and died a martyr. 



For the Visiter, 
THE PKRT1NG YEAR. 

BY HJSHlftr JAire? BOWJC. 

I pour no sad farewell to thee, 

Thou parting year ; 
I wreathed thy cradle merrily, 
For the promise of joyous days to be. 

And wreaths sh?iU deck th}; bier. 

.Why should we sigh for such as Ihou, 

While hearts are warm ? 
Thy sunny days are over now, 
I cannot love that withered brow, 

With its chilly shade and storm. 

1 blest thee for the summer hours, 

That came in glee. 
And dancing streams, and rosy bowers. 
And thou hast trampled on the flowers. 

And now farewell to thee. 

Yet I will bid thee peace, thou year, 

For what lias been : 
For tho' my flowV decked paths are sear, 
Yet hearts are clinging round us hpre, 

In all their summer green. 

And no unkind farewell, cold one, 

As thus we part, 
We'll hang a pledge thy brow upon, 
To Jthc memory of th© lov'd ones gone, 

And the trUe ones, heart by heart. 



FRIENDSHIP. 
How sweet tho ties of nature prove, 

When bound in friendship's chains, 
They cherish life, they ease its load, 

And lif^iten all its pains. 



For the Viater. 
MUSINGS-NO. AW. 

BY «. D. AKDEISON. 

Farewell ! that worU has linger'd long. 
Like tl»e deep risings of tlVe ocean's swell. 
Or haunting spectres mid the minhfnl throng, 

Farewe^! 

Farewell I each summer hope is gone. 
Each flattering tale the futuie used to teli 
All, Ail lik^ autumn's flowers hare flown 

Farcwctt! the joys that sprung in life's oung 
Are hastening onward to their early snelU 
As hopes are brightest in the hour f^V*^ bom. 

Farewell! • 

Farewell! the budding promises ^^ve fled 
Back to this hermit-heart, the drksome teH, 
And all their sunny brilliancy i- dead. 

Farewell! 

Farewell ! thou who hast kn#wTi it all. 
From what proud height nf soaring spirit fell. 
Has seen it all, the shroud the bier, the pall, 

Faiewelll 

Farewell ! around my path no shadow flits 
Like that that gamboU on tlie flow'ry dell. 
But pn my brow pale sorrow musing sits. 

Farewell! 

Farewell ! my young love's wildtst dream. 
My fonely heart all thoughts of thee must quell. 
Must check the rushing of this onward strewn, 

' Farewell. 



From the Literary Pearl. 
DEATH. 

BY E. SQUIEB, 

And is thi«5 death, that steals so quiet o>r, | 
Like the soft radiance the pale moon sheds ' 
On western waters at the dewy eve ? 
ils this death, that whitens each blue vein. 
That stamps each lineament with its marble seal ? 
And chills the fount whence animation springs ? 
Strange spirit, Death ! How calmly doth it move 
Like the thin shadow o'er the glaSsy lake. 
It pa^seth with its spirit wing, and, lo ! 
How changed. Health's rosy hue has passed aw^. 
The bright eye's closed to dwell on mortal scenei 
No more. The mounting blood no longer sweep! 
Like autumn's sunset gleam, o'er that fair biow, 
F^>r Death has set his rigid impres, there, 
iso cold, so chill, and yet so beau^M I ', 
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